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Editorial. 


Cantributio7is and correspondence legarding subjects 
affecting the farming industry of So^ithern Rhodesia cure 
invited. All communications regarding these matters arid 
stibscriptions and advertisements should be addressed to: — 
7' he Editor, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, 


The New Year. — We tender to our readers the ( onipli- 
ments of the season and wish them all pmsperity during’ the 
coming year. Fortune has not smiled very favourably on our 
farmers during the past few years, bad seasons and depre- 
ciated prices having made the struggle a severe one. We 
trust that the present season, although somewhat disappoint- 
ing so far, will eventually prove favoumble, and that farmers 
will re-imburse themselves for the disappointing years they 
have passed through. 

The incidence of depreciated prices is not pei*uliar to 
Rhodesia. All over the world there is great disparity 
between the price the farmer receives for his produce and the 
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price he has to pay for his requirements. An ox, a ba^ of 
maize or any farm product will not purchase what it would a 
few years ago, and there is no question that in the economic 
disturbance which has occurred as a result of the war, the 
farmer is the i)rime sufferer. The matter is engaging the 
serious attention of agriculturists all over the world and many 
suggestions have been made to adjust the balance. The most 
feasible of these appears to be the more general application 
.of the piinciple of co-operation and the control of jjrices by 
collective marketing. The subject bristles with difficulty, 
and we do not intend here to enter into a discussion on the 
ethics of co-o])eiation. The position demands drastic action, 
and necessity will probably provide a solution. 

Despite unfavourable seasons, agriculture in this Colony 
is making steady progress. With the addition of cotton 
to the staple (‘ro])s of ihe country, the opening up of a 
market for tobacco in the United Kingdom, and the expansion 
of the daiiying industry, farming* in Southern Rhodesia holds 
out prospects e(|ual to, if not better than, those of any 
other part of the British Empire. The great natural 
advantages which this (\>lony possesvses are perhaps not 
assessed at their real worth by those who live here, but they 
are attracting considerable attention outside our Iwrders, and 
there are signs that material development may be expected in 
the near future. 

Our Journal has appeared monthly since last June, and 
we think the innovation has met with the approval of our 
readers. It has been reduced somewhat in size, but we do 
not think that the quality of the contents has suffered. We 
have of late published some valuable articles from practical 
fanners, and from letters we have received we know that these 
have been much appreciated. We should like to receive 
more of these contributions, and we hope that any farmer 
who has a sound knowledge of a subject which is of general 
interest will forward us an article. The interchange of 
ideas by correspondence is of value, and our columns are 
always available for the purpose. Our sole aim is to advance 
the agricultural industi-y of this Colony, and with the 
co-operation of our readers we shall continue to strive for this 
object. 




Kherson oats just coming into ear at Mr. Jloardman’s farm. 
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Crop ReturnSf 1924-25. — We regret that it has not been 
possible to publish in ihis issue of the Journal the statistical 
(Top returns for the past season. These returns have usually 
been included in the February luiinber, but with the advent 
of a monthly Journal it was hoped to ])ublish them earlier. 
That this has not been possible is due to the dilatory manner 
in which some faiTners render their returns, despite frequent 
application by the Department. It should be mentioned 
lhat the summer crop returns are due on the ^lOth iSeptembei*, 
and that failure to render them on the due date lenders the 
delinquent liable to a fine of £50. The value of this informa- 
tion is lessened by the late publication of the returns, and 
it may be necessary to take the penal measures presciibed by 
tlie Ordinance. 

We hope to publish the completed returns in our next 
issue. 


Winter Oats. — Mr. F. (\ lioardman, of vSmilinj^* Vale 
Farm, Fmvuma, sends us two photo^^raphs wliicdi are here 
repi»odu(*ed of winter oat cr(q)s ^‘rowii by him from seed 
supidied by the Department of Agriculture. The varieties 
w’ere Kherson and Kinvarra, both of which are also becoming 
iiK'ieasingly popular for sowing as summer cro])s. 

Mr. -Boardman states that his oats were grcnvn on ordinary' 
damp vlei sand, wAl manured. Of Kherson oats 15 lbs. of seed 
was sown and 4^ bags of grain reaped, while of Kinvan'a 
10 lbs. was sown and bags of grain reaped. Both varieties 
suffered a good deal of injury from s])fing hares, otherwise 
the returns would have l>een even heaviea-. The yield of 
Kherson oats in these trials may be put at 17 sacks of grain 
per acre, and of KinvaiTa at about 18J sacks per acre. Mr. 
Boardman finds Kherson oats less susceptible to disease and 
a heavier yielder than KinvaaTa, but rather more slow to 
mature. 


The Cotton Growing Industry.— The staff of cotton 
specialists in this Colony has been strengthened by the arrival 
of Mr. J. G. Hamilton, B.Sc., who wdll take charge of the 
cotton breeding and experiment station at Gatooma. 
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Mr. Hamilton graduated at Liverpool University, with 
first-class honours in botany, and was a Reynolds Green prize- 
man in 1918. Foa': two years he held a research studentship 
of the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation, the larger portion 
of which time was spent at Cambridge University specialising 
in plant breeding and plant physiology. A short period was 
spent under Dr. S. C. Harland at the Cotton Industry 
Research Association's laboratories at Didsbury, Manchester. 

Mr. Hamilton has been in Australia for the last two and 
a half years, during which time he was engaged in plant 
breeding under the British Australian Cotton Association, 
Jitd., and the Queensland Government. 

We have already outlined briefly the work which is being 
undertaken at the Gatooma station, and we hope later to 
publish a resume of the results obtained. 


The World's Beef Trades — Signs are not ^ranting that 
the slump in the l>eef trade of the world is nearing an end and 
that better provspects for cattle breedei^s are in view. The 
position appears to be that the increase in the number of 
Cattle in the world is not commensurate with the increase in 
the population, and that a shortage of meat is a likely con- 
tingency in the near future. A significant feature of recent 
times is the position in the United States of America, which, 
not many years ago, was the largest exporter of chilled and 
frozen beef in the world, and is now^ a negligible factor in 
the export beet trade. The statistics published in our July 
issue showed that between the yeai's 1920 and 1925 cattle in 
the United States have decreased by 2,192,100 head. The 
figures quoted showed also that decreases were recorded in 
Great Britain and Canada. We do not, of course, infer that 
it is not possible for the world supply of cattle to overtake 
the consumptive demand, but for the present an actual short- 
age is feared. The prices paid for slaughter cattle in America 
have advanced materially during the past few months, and 
authoritative opinions have been expressed that in the not 
distant future the United States may have to import beef. 

Recent quotations to hand show that Argentine chilled 
hinds have realised up to S^d. per lb., which, we believe, is 
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the highest figure since 1922, while Australian frozen hinds 
are making 5Jd. per lb. Of course, too much reliance cannot 
be placed upon quotations which vary so considerably, but 
the tendency undoubtedly is towards a general advance of 
prices. In the course of a speech at Liverpool on the 9th 
October, Mr, A. R. R. Hassan, resident representative of the 
Australian Meat Council in Europe, said: “My message to 
the housewives of Great Britain is : the future source of the 
nation’s meat supply to meet the ever-growing demand the 
w'orld over causes great concern. Unless there is some great 
expansion in production, the important question is not ‘When 
is meat going to be cheaper?’ but rather ‘Where ai’e we going 
to get sufficient from at any price?’ ” The speaker was, it 
is true, attempting to persuade his hearers to purchase 
Empire-grown meat, but the position is uiidoubtedh- as was 
stated. 

There is, of course, the very impoitant fact that the Con- 
tinental peoples have now overcome their prejudice against 
frozen meat and are importing supplicvS on a largely 
increasing scale. For instance, during the year 1924 the 
Continent of Europe imported 459,000 tons of beef, as against 
223,000 tons in 1923, 113,000 tons in 1922, and 20,000 tons 
in 1913. The extent of this trade apparently will only be 
governed by' the matter of price, and it is from countries like 
South Africa and Brazil, where cattle can be raivsed more 
cheaply than elsewhere, that supplies will be drawn. 

The relative merits of shipping dead meat instead of 
on the hoof have engaged the serious attention of the Cana- 
dian Government of late. With the appreciation in the 
price of meat all over the world during the last twelve 
months, it appears probable that Canada will export her 
beef chilled instead of alive. Investigations have shown 
that as many shipments of live cattle from Western Ontario 
to England were unprofitable as profitable, the traffic not 
being able to stand the high ocean rates. A plan has been 
drawn up to establish a meat chilling and exporting business 
from Canada, with a view to supplying England with some 
of her fresh foodstuffs. Among other suggestions, the plan 
calls for the establishment in Great Britain of 100 depots for 
the disposal of Canadian chilled meats and other produce. It 
suggests central and cold-storage depots in Canada, and the 
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plan as outlined involves an expenditure of 9,615,000 dollars. 
The scheme is still under consideration. 

Althouj^h the position is still obscure as regards the condi- 
tion of the beef trade, we think that breeders can take hope 
for the future. AVe consider it to be sound policy to continue 
to improve the type of cattle in the Colony, and we believe 
that those breeders who, in vspite of adverse circumstances, 
have consistently adopted this policy will benefit accordingly. 


The Citrils Industry in South Africa. — The November 
issue of the Califotnia Citro/jraph contains a report of an 
address given by Ur. H. J. Webber to the Lemon Men’s 
Club, Kiverside, California, on the citiiis industry of South 
Africa. Tt will be remembered that Dr. Webber, who is 
Director of the (Jitrus Experiment Station, University of 
California, visited the Union of South Africa and Southern 
Rhodesia at the invitation of the respective (Tovernments to 
study the citrus industry of South Africa in comparison with 
that of the United States of Ameri(*a. The results of his 
investigations are emlxidied in a report which is printed as 
bulletin No, 6 by the Department of Agriculture in the 
Union. We have briefly referred to some of the salient 
features oi the report in this Journal, and have also given 
notification that the bulletin can be obteained from this 
Department upon payment of 2s. The findings of Professor 
Webber generally are applicable to this Colony, but before 
leaving South Africa he was asked to write a separate report 
dealing spe<*ifically with Rhodesian conditions for publication 
in this Journal, Dr. Webber has been written to for this 
report and we hope to publish it later. 

The address which Dr. Webber gave to the I^remon Men’s 
Club at Rivei*side contains data which are not to be found 
in the report above referred to, and we think it will be of 
interest to summarise what he said. 

Dr. Webber^s references are principally to the Union of 
South Africa, but the article is illustrated by excellent photo- 
graphs of the British South Africa Company’s Mazoe citrus 
estate. He estimates the present area planted with citrus 
in the Union as about 60,000 acres or slightly over. Several 
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<‘itrus groves hi the Transvaal are, he says, of larger extent 
than any groves in California so far as he is informed. 
Judging from the acreage now ^ilanted, he estimates that the 
crop of South Afri(*a within live yeais will reaoh at least 
5,000,000 boxes, and might nearly be double this figure in a 
good season. It has, he says, l>een generally predieted that 
the crop will reach 7,000,000 boxes by 1980. 

Ur. Webber informed his hearers that land suitable for 
citrus growing froin the standpoint of soil and climatic* con- 
ditions exists in vejy extensive areas in South Africa. The 
priiK'ipal limiting factors, he said, were water and intelligent 
laliour, and all considerations of the possible exiension of the 
industry must be based on these two elements. Ilis remarks 
on this point were as follows: — 

“It must be remembered that the total white population 
is only almut one and a half millions, and that this little 
nucleus must siipjily the directing tbr(*e for all the industries 
of the nation. Natives have vshown little or no tendency to 
develop independent industries and nowhere did I see even a 
moderately respectable cornfield grown by a native, so that 
their entrance into the production of such a cro]> as oranges 
for commercial sale during the next 50 or • 100 years is 
inconceivable. Natives are used in the work of citrus pro- 
duction and in the packing houses, but in general their work 
is veiy unsatisfactory. Only a few sele(*ted individuals can 
l>e depended upon to do the work right. In all phases of 
the industry as now pursued in South Africa one can see on 
evei*y hand the lac'k of careful work and careful supervision. 
The grove owner may be ever so intelligent, but his intelli- 
gence cannot be spread out too thinly over the land, if 
quality as \vell as (luantity production is desired. The white 
population in South Africa, owing to racial conditions, is at 
present increasing* but veiy slowly through immigration, and 
the extension of the citrus indust ly thus may soon reach the 
limit of profitable expansion.” 

Dr. Webber considers that the w’ater situation in poten- 
tial citrus areas is pi*obably the most active of all limiting 
factors. While .the natural rainfall in most of these sections 
is from 20 to 30 inches, it usually falls in torrential down*^ 
pours, and must be stbred to meet ii*rigation requirements. 
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Dr. Webber .emphasises the necessity of improving the 
quality of South African fruit. The groves of South Africa 
contain a large proportion of Washington navels, Valencias, 
Du Bois, and Meditenanean sweets, with some Jaffas, Joppas 
and St. Michaels, but there are also many seedlings. It is, 
he says, strikingly noticeable that little selection of any kind 
has been exercised, and the gloves of so-called standard 
varieties in many oases are of ‘‘off*’ types that produce 
inferior fruit. While much good fruit is produced, yet much 
of it, he considers, is very inferior because of the variety 
type planted. He found that diseases are also abundant and 
control measures poorly understood and little practised, so 
that a large proportion of the fruit produced is s<*arred and 
disfigured on the outside. He considers that until a greater 
quantity of intelligent labour is available this condition is 
not likely to be greatly improved. 

Dr. Webber describes the difficult experiences in shipping 
fruit from South Africa, emphasising the carting of the fruit 
over poor roads, the long railway journey to the coast, the 
storing of the fruit at the port, and the 7,000-mile ocean 
voyage, and states that he was astonished tg find such little 
decay occurring during shipment. He watched the 
unloading in England of one shipment of 15,000 boxes of 
oranges and tangerines, about half of which were produced 
in Rhodesia. They had been on the way 30 to 35 days, and 
yet very few of the 50 boxes when opened and inspected 
showed any decay and in the worst boxes only two or three 
fruits had moulded. 

As regards the financial status of the industry. Dr. 
Webber formed the impression that as a whole it could 
be considered as being in a flourishing condition. The South 
African citrus grower has, he says, many more difficulties to 
face than do growers in California and Florida, and the 
greatest of these are the distance of his shipment and the 
fact that his box shook is all imported from Norway and 
Sweden. His labour costs, however, are low, and his total 
costs in producing and selling a box of oranges are not greatly 
different from the costs of California growers. 

Dr. Webber quotes in detail the actual costs of one 
grower in the Transvaal. The costs are from a twelve-year- 
old grove containing about 750 trees that bore an average of 
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about thifee boxes a tree, which, he remarks, is well above 
the average in yield of the country as a whole. The total 
net cost per box, after allowing an interest charge of 7 per 
cent, on the capital invested, is 13s. 8d. He obtained similar 
data from other growers, but he thought they were not from 
a sufficient number of growers to justify a statistical average 
of the results. He says, however, that it may safely be 
stated that the total cost of a box of oranges in South Africa, 
including production costs, packing, shipping, sales, commis- 
sion and interest on investment, is about 13s. to 148. 6d. 

Dr. Webber quotes sale prices in liondon as ranging 
usually from £1 or slightly lower to £1 10s. per box. Taking 
the minimum sale price as the average, which is usually a 
safe estimate, he finds that the South African grower may 
reasonably expect a net profit of 5s. to 7s. per box. At 
this rate of profit, a yield of only from one to two boxes a tree 
gives a very excellent return per acre. 

We have no doubt that Dr. Webber will have a good deal 
of valuable advice to impart regaiding Rhodesian conditions, 
and his repoit will be awaited with interest. 


Movements of Officials. 


Since the end of November, Mr. Mainwaring, Agricul- 
turist, has paid short visits to the Salisbury and Bromley 
areae. 

Mr. Hilliard, Junior Agriculturist, toured Somabula 
area, visiting farms in connection with the sheep industry. 

Mr. Matthews, Tobacco Adviser, toured the Enkeldoom 
district during the first week in December, and from 8th to 
20th December visits the Bindura, Shamva a^d Poolrti 
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Valley areas, and addressed meetings of farmers held at 
Sliamva and Poorti Valley, 

Mr. Marshall, Horticulturist, accompanied Mr. 
Matthews, and visited farms in Concession and Glendale; 
also the Mazoe Citrus Estate in connection wiili horticultural 
matters and citrus culture. 

Mr. Newton, Tobacco Adviser, toured the North 
Marandellas district and attended a meeting of the farmeis* 
association there. He also visited the Ayrshire-Sipolilo area 
and lectured at the meeting of that association. 

Mr. Brown, Tobacco and Cotton Expert, and ^Ir. Hamil- 
ton, Dairy Expert, toured the.Insiza South area, and the first 
named also visite<l Matet.si and the farmers in that neigh- 
Ixnirliood. Mr. Hamilton visited the Beatrice and Enter- 
prise districts and also Bulawa^-o. 

Mr. Corry, Assistant Dairy Ex])ert, visited the Unitali 
and Arcturus divstricts, and Mr. Wheeldon, Assistant Poultry 
Expert, visited farms in North Marandellas. 


Southern Rhodesia Egg-laying Test, 1926-27. 


Intending competitors should note that the next test will 
commence on 1st March, 1926, and that entries close on the 
14th January. Full particulars, rules and entry forms can 
he obtained from the Poultry Expert, Department of 
Agriculture, Salisbury, 

Competitors, as a rule, leave their entries till the last 
moment, which sometimes precludes them from obtaining a 
place in the test. Intending competitors are requested to 
send in their entry forms early, to avoid disappointment. 
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Notes from the Veterinary Laboratory. 


lly Ll. K. W. Bkvan, M.ll.C.V.S., Dire(*tor of Veterinary 
Heseareh, Ronthern Khodesia. 


.1 count ijfiiKiu that lived well in the world himself, upon the 
results of Ins hones! lalnntv and in/lusft t/, irus desinms 
tlnit Ins sons should d<p so after him; and^ heinfj upon 
his deathbed: 

“J/// dear childrend^ says he, “/ reckon myself hound to tell 
you, before J depart, thaf there is a eonsideridde 
treasure, hul in my vineyard . W herefipre pray he suie 
to dip, and search narrowly for it when / appp yone/' 

The father died, and the sons fell i m mediatel y 1(p tvork upon 
the nine yard. They turned it (pver and (pver, and not 
one penny of money t(f he found there: hut the profit of 
the ne.rt vintaye e.rpfpu tided the riddle. — h'alde. 

Jargon. — A (^nrespondent to a country newspaper, in 
criticising* these notes, complains that scientific words are 
used which cannot be understood by the school children or 
their parents in his disirict. This is gTeally regretted, 
because the attempt has been made to avoid obscure words 
and phrases. In writing an article on a professional subject 
for ihe information of the layman, however, it is very easy 
to make use of a word which may be quite intelligible to 
thase who understand the apparently mysterious jargon of 
medicine, but means nothing at all to the uninitiated. It 
may be explained that this curious language of science is 
particularly useful to scientific people. It is a sort of 
scientific esperanto, a conglomeration of Latin and Greek, 
understood by scientists of all nationalities, and enabling 
them to describe in a short and pithy form what might other- 
wise-take innumerable words to express. If such terms 
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occasionally slip into these notes, the reader is asked not to 
worry nndnly about them, but to pass on undismayed to 
the next paragraph, where he may find something he does 
understand. Notwithstanding the censures of the Chipinga 
correspondent, letters and visits have been received during 
the past month which indicate that these notes are achieving 
their object, namely to persuade the practical man to col- 
laborate with the laboratory worker. One reader in particu- 
lar visited the laboratory on two consecutive afternoons and 
freely and generously explained the methods he has so 
successfully employed in dealing with sheep. The readers 
of these notes may later have reason to be grateful to him 
for his public spirit. Some of the ‘^tipa’^ he gave are being 
carefully followed up, and may prove of the greatest value 
to sheep breeders. 

Sheopi — It is pleasing but disturbing to note the keen 
interest which is now being taken in sheep. Pleasing, 
because, if all goes well, sheep are probably the most profit- 
able of live stock; they have been described as ‘‘the best 
money producer, and most abused animal in the world. 
Disturbing, because at the present time so little is known 
al)out the suitability or otherwise of this country for sheep, 
the best method of management of sheep under local condi- 
lions, and the prevention and treatment of the hundred and 
one ailments which beset them. 

In previous notes reference has been made to the facts 
which indicate that in most parts of Rhodesia there is a 
deficiency of those elements which are necessary for the 
successful raising of sheep. What those necessary elements 
may be has not yet been determined, but every effort should 
be made to do so, l)ecause the success or failure of the 
industry must be based upon that knowledge. It is clear 
that under natural conditions Southern Rhodesia is not pre- 
eminently a sheep country; it has to be made so. It is 
equally clear that sheep will not prove a success under the 
haphazard methods of management at present adopted. It 
is only by intensive methods that Rhodesia will be made a 
sheep country. We shall have first to put into the soil what, 
in the form of plant food, we expect sheep to take out of it. 
This appears at first sight to be a very formidable task, but 
when we consider the histories of other countries we should 
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realise that it is one which is well worth undertaking. It is 
little over a century ago that sheep were introduced into 
Australia. There were no indigenous breeds there. All the 
sheep used in the foundation of the industry had to be 
imported from other countries. And yet to-day, in spite of 
drought and countless set-backs, there are over one hundred 
million sheep in that country. It is true that in some parts 
of Australia climate and grazing were essentially suited to 
sheep, but there were other parts where grazing has had to 
be made. And when the country was proved suited to sheep, 
progressive and far-seeing men had to discover the breed and 
class of sheep best suited to the country. There are even 
now certain parts of Australia where hitherto sheep rearing 
has not been entirely successful, but by modern and intensive 
methods it is becoming so. Sheep breeding is an art which 
cannot be learnt in a day or two ; it can only l)e acquired by 
patience, practice and experience. 

It is unlikely that in Southern Rhodesia the industry 
will progress as rapidly as in Australia, or reach such colossal 
figures. Our climate and natural conditions are not 
as favourable, but there is no reason why with care and 
intelligem e it should not prove a very valuable branch of 
the pastoral industry and an important factor in the progress 
of this Colony. But, if we wish to succeed, we must look to 
it that we are building upon a sound foundation. 

It would appear highly desirable that a survey should 
now be made of this countiw with a view’ to ascertaining what 
parts of it are best suited to sheep — that is to say, upon 
what types of soil and grazing sheep do best, what class of 
sheep thrive best under local conditions, wdiat system of 
management is producing the best results, and what diseases 
prevail. In this w’ork the geologist, the chemist, the agri- 
culturist, the pathologist and the practical man should all 
collaborate. At present there are manj’' enthusiasts rushing 
into the business with more enthusiasm than judgment. 
Some may succeed, but more w’ill fail. Advice should be 
available to those who care to seek it, but the advice should 
be base<l upon a truly scientific and practical knowledge of 
the subject. No pathologist at present x>osse.sses that 
knowledge. 
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The question often arises, whence shall the beginner 
obtain his foundation stocky In this ('onnection the 
following statements made at a recent ('digress of the South 
African Agricultural ITiiioii, as repoided in the F aimer s 
Weekly of 28th October last, are of considerable interest: — 

Sheep iti the Union. — “Mr. J. J). Borthwick, Principal 
Veterinary Surgeon of the (Tnion, said that the motion before 
('ongi’ess was perhaps the most important one on the agenda. 
He had warned those in authority that the sheep industr}^ 
was riding for a fall. If another season like the one just 
past was experiem ed, they would be heading diretd for the 
fall. The (xovernment, he continued, was in earnest in 
tackling those diseases, but he warned them that, unless 
sheep-farming metlKnls in this country were drastically 
altered, nothing much could be done. Over-stocking was a 
very serious matier, and the flocks were gradually increasing 
at a rapid rate.” 

The following resolution, submitted by the Free Slate 
Agricultural T^nion, was inlrotluced by Mr. dii Plessis : 

” ‘That the attention of the (jovernment be drawn to the 
serious losses sustained by farmers and the handicap to the 
sheep and wool industry occasioned by the various sheep 
diseases and jiests, and recommends that the fullest investi- 
gation and research be made to overcome: (1) The nodular 
worm, (2) “bankrot” worm, (il) “bloedpens,” (4) “vermeer- 
siekte,” (5) blow-fly plague.’ In support of the resolution, 
the mover said the increase in sheep diseases was assuming 
alarming proportions, and the very existence of the industry 
w’as threatened. It was absolutely essential that the most 
drastic steps should be taken to combat the diseases, and that 
the Department of Agriculture should do everything in its 
powder to curb their ravages. Mr. Lindstroom (O.F.S.), in 
seconding, drew’ attention to the rapid increase of the diseases. 
There w^ere areas in the Free State to-day in which sheep 
could no longer be kept. Farmers were up against an 
impending catastrophe that they were powerless to resist 
without veterinary and technical aid from the Division of 
Research. Mr. Grobler (O.F.S.) said that as far as the graa^ 
veld w^as concerned the position w’as well-nigh untenabte; 
Nodular worm was claiming more victiiRs than the average 
man knew’. They were very thankful for the bulletins issued 
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periodically by the Department, and he could assure the 
Department that this was helping* them a g*reat deal, but 
even more active ste])s should be taken to save the industry, 
lie ho])ed science would not allow itself to be beaten b}' an 
inch-long worm.’’ 

From these statements it would appear that great care 
should be exercised iji obtaining foundation stock from the 
sou til : one might be introducing more than one bargained 
for. Already the wire-AVorm ( Hip monrhus contort us) and 
the nodular worm ((UsopJiafjostoniu m columhidnum) are 
prevalent here, and recently a worm has been met with in 
the first ])(>rtion of the small intestine of sheep obtained from 
a certain Farm in the Midlands, whi(‘h has been identified by 
IMllei's, a helminthologist of repute, as (raigeria pachyscelis, 
a worm which does not appear in the somewhat formidable 
list of worms given by tlie Union veterinary authorities. It 
persists, however, in sheep :^‘oni which the wire-worm has 
been entirely removed by systematic treatment by Theiler's 
remedy, and has u]) to the present defied all the remedies 
tried agaijist it. 

Worms of Sheep. — In the October issue of the Journal of 
the Department of Agiiculture, Union of South Africa, a 
most instructive aiticle a])])ears on “The Gastro-intestinal 
Worms of Sheep,” which readers should study. In it the 
following ])assage occurs: — “Unless control measures are at 
once ado])ted, these Avorms Avill soon make sheep farming 
impossible, and even other species that are still of limited 
occurrence Avill be alloAved to spread. It is improbable that 
efficient remedies against all these worms will eA’er be found, 
but a proper system of farm management can preA^ent the 
whole trouble.” It explains that “The laboratory Avire-AAorm 
remedy has been used against the wire-worm with great 
success, and this is the only one of these Avorms against which 
an efieiitiA’e remedy has been found. For all the other 
worms and the conditions caused by them there are no suit- 
able remedies. Curing nodules and ‘reksiekte’ with drugs 
is out of the (piestion. The nodular Avorms, being situaied 
in the large intestine, cannot be reached by drugs given by 
the mouth, as they would all be absorbed in the small 
intestine and Avould not reach the worms. In the case of 
the hook-worm, carbon tetrachloride gives good results, but 
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the drug* is expensive and difficult to administer. In all the 
other cases the drugs tried have failed. We have, there- 
fore, to rely on measures which will prevent the sheep from 
getting infected.” It then proceeds to outline preventive 
measures whic h should be adopted, and these may be repeated 
verbatim . 

PrewiUive Measuren . — “These are based on the life 
histories of the worms concerned. From the above descrip- 
tion of the life histories, it is clear that sheep get infected 
in summer when the pasture is moist, and that this is the 
time when preventive measures should be taken. During 
auti^mn and winter, when sheep die of the infection, it is too 
late and vei^y little can be done. The preventive measures 
advised are the following: — 

“1. Dose the sheep every three or four weeks regularly 
with laboratory wire-worm rejuedy, from the time that the 
veld iMicomes green in spring until it gets dry in autumn. 
This has been advised for a long time, and yet few farmers 
have carried out the dosing regularly. Many wait until 
the sheep show signs of infection, but that is too late. The 
sheep must be cleaned of wire-worms before the rains begin, 
so that they cannot infect their pasture; and after that 
regular dosing will keep away wire-worms and give the sheep 
more strength to resist other worms, some of which will be 
killed at the same time. Where this has been done, worm 
trouble has never been as bad as on other farms. 

‘‘2. Seeing that lambs suffer most, lambing should be 
arranged to take place in winter, so that the lambs arrive at 
a time when there is the least danger of getting infected. 
During the next summer they must be kept on a clean pasture 
away from other sheep, so that they will be safe. This can 
be done as follows: — 

“Two camps, A and B, are made for lambs, preferably 
on high parts of the farm ; while the older sheep ‘are kept 
on the rest of the farm, which we may call C. Camp A 
should have been kept free of cattle and sheep for a year. 
Now, the first winter the ewes and lambs are placed in A, 
\vhile B is left free. The ewes, although they may have 
woims, cannot infect camp A during the winter, as the eggs- 
they drop will die, but they must be removed to C before the 
summer rains begin. The lambs remain in A until they are 
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a year old, i.e., the next winter, when they are brought to 
C. The following summer, when they have to graze on 
infected pasture, they are 18 months old and over the most 
dangerous period. The second winter camp B is used in 
the same way as A was the previous year, while A is again 
left free for a year, and so on. While a camp is left free 
no goats or cattle should l>e allowed in it, as they would infect 
it; the nodular worm in sheep, however, does not occur in 
cattle. 

“This rotation method is one of the most important 
measures in worm control, but it cannot be carried out on an 
over-stocked farm. Over-stocking, on the other hand, is one 
of the greatest factors in the propagation of parasites, and 
farmers are warned against the dangei*s of over-stocking, 
which makes rotatioji methods impossible and is responsible 
for increase of parasites, deterioration of the pasture, and 
can ultimately lead to total ruin of a farm. 

“3. Vleis, pans and drinkings pools are dangeious places. 
In and around them, where it is jjioist' worm eggs can always 
develop, even in winter. They should be drained or fenced 
off wherever possible, and especially in the lamb camps above 
described there should be no such places accessible to the 
sheep, else the ewes will infect the lambs in winter and the 
whole anangement will be useless. Watering should be done 
with raised troughs. 

“With the above measures carefully carried out, the 
worm trouble can be overcome to a very large extent, so that 
it will practically disappear. Two other measures which are 
still under investigation are advised for a trial ; — 

“4. A tobacco lick is supposed to kill young worms as 
they enter the stomach with the grass before they reach the 
intestine. Any waste tobacco can be used as long as it 
contains sufficient nicotine. It is coarsely cut and moistened, 
giving five volumes of tobacco and one volume of salt, well 
mixed, and using about 1 lb. tobacco for 100 sheep daily. 
The lick should be placed in troughs where the sheep can 
have access to it in the morning before going to graze, and 
should be given daily from the beginning of the rainy season 
until the veld is dry in winter. It is intended to be a pre- 
ventive measure only, and will not kill adult worms in sheep, 
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and is there tore only of use during summer, when the sheep 
can get in feet ed. 

“5. An enema, i.e., an injection throiij^h the anus, gives 
pi'omisi ng results in killing adult nodular worm in sheep. 
It is not a])plieahle to a large flock, but could be used for the 
worst cases. The hind-quarters of the sheep are held up 
and about b inches of a piece of rubber tubing is gently 
pushed into the bowel through the anus. At the other end 
of the tubing a funnel is attached, and through this on© pours 
about a pint of soapy water, which will clear the l)Ow^el when 
the sheep is released. The same procedure is repeated, now 
giving a pint of water containing a small quantity of thymol 
or oilier worm remedy, carbon bisuliihide or petrol, 

using in each case a small (level) teas])oonful to a bottle of 
water. 

“When a she©]) improves in condition it usually over- 
comes its worm infection. Heavily infe(*1ed sheep should, 
theiefore, be separated from the flock and given nourishing 
Food, and a tonic lick of iron sulphate (I part), bone meal (8 
parts), sail (8 parts) (Division of Veterinary Education 
and Hesearch).” 

Local Conditions . — These measures are a counsel of 
])erfection, and should be iKirne in mind by all sheep farmers 
in this Colony. It is doubtful, however, whether they are 
altogether necessary or even praci [cable on Rhodesian farms 
where sheep rearing is attempted. As a rule there is no 
over-stocking, except when those portions of a farm suitable 
for sheep are limited. Then it often happens that certain 
such delectable portions of the farm become “over-stocked’’ 
or “stale” be(*aase the sheep are constantly grazed upon 
them. These areas, as it happens, are generally in the 
vicinity of water, where the conditions are most suitable for 
the development of w’orms. 

Under existing conditions it appears wise to run sheep 
in comparatively small flocks; to avoid vleis and drinking 
pools; to provide a clean water supply from raised troughs, 
and suitable licks if necessary. Shelters should also.be 
erected to protect against the continuous heavy summer rains. 
It will probably pay to grow crops for feeding, whether the 
sheep be ' ‘folded” or barn fed, for in this country it will 
generally be necessary to “finish off” our marketable sheep 
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by artificial feeding. The sheep is a very profitable animal 
to feed — provided it is of the right shape. It is a waste 
of time and money to feed a sheep which is not. Few of 
onr local slieep are worth it; they would not develop a shoul- 
der of mutton if they were fed from now till doomsday. 
But, given a suitable type of sheep, it grows into money 
quicker than any other animal. They are said to increase 
in live weight 12 per cent, as against 8 per ceni. for cattle, 
and they can digest and make use of food which other animals 
refuse. 

y eteriuary Research . — The foregoing provisions would 
appear to fall within the province of the practi(‘al man. 
What then remains for the pathologist? First of all he will, 
with tlie collalM)ration of the chemist, have to determine 
wdierein our soils and grazing* are deficient. This will be no 
easy mattei*. He will also have to gain a more exact know- 
ledge of the diseases of sheep, especially those due to worms. 
In this connection the task which the workers in this labora- 
tory have set themselves is a very difficult and somewhat 
ambitious one, namely, to find a treatment composed if pos- 
sible of ingredients which are cheap, jialatable and such as 
can be incorporated in the food or lick, or be dissolved in 
the water suj)pl3\ They must l>e harmless to the sheep, but 
destructive to the worms. They must be of such a nature 
that they will puss unaltered through the l>owel, retaining 
their vermi(*idal action throughout. The treatment should 
be continuous, in order that laiwin hatching out from the eggs 
or emerging from the bowel wall may be rendered sterile and 
incapable of infecting pastures wdien passed out in the faeces. 
In endeavouring to solve so complicated a problem, we are 
reminded that ^ ‘fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 

But there are undoubtedly many other diseases of sheep, 
such as the very virulent form of pneumonia which occa- 
sionally causes such enormous losses, the nasal cataiTh caused 
by the larvae of the oestrus ovis or gad fly, against wffiich, in 
spite of the fact that it has been known as a pest of sheep for 
ages, no successful treatment or remedy ha^s been found. 
Then there are the diseases of sheep due to blood parasites 
similar to those met with in cattle, and no doubt dozens of 
others we wot not of. 


c 
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Quarter-E vil or Bra^y , — Until recently it was not known 
that sheep suffered so frequently from quarter-evil in this 
countiy as we now know them to do. Since this discovery 
the vaccine treatment has successfully checked the mortality 
in flocks where sheep were dying: from some unknown cause. 
The clinical manifestations in , sheep are not always those of 
“black-leg’^ or “quarter-evil/’ but frequently the most 
noticeable feature on po^f-mortem examination is an acute 
inflammation of the stomach and intestines. Such cases 
are sometimes attributed to poisoning' by arsenic or^ plants, 
or snake bite. The vucnine treatment costs only one penny 
a sheep, and, since prevention is better than cure, flock 
owners on quarter-evil laims would be wise to inoculate their 
sheep as well as theii cattle. 


Support of Empire Produce. 


Apropos of the campaign “Buy Empire Goods,” it is 
interesting to note that the Union-Castle Mail Steamship 
Co., Ltd., have just placed with a leading manufacturer in 
Manchester an order for the outfit of sheets and pillow cases 
both for their new mail motor vessel and their new inteor- 
me^ate steamer. These sheets and pillow cases are to be 
nmde txom ootton grown in South Africa. The order is of 
considerable' ma^itude, being for about 20,000 ^eets and 
20,000 piSow cases, the total approwmating £10,000. This 
is a new departure and should give a fillip to cotton growing 
to South Africtl- 
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Brick-making on the Farm. 


By A. C. Jennings, Assoc. Mem. Inst. C.E., A.M.I.E.E,, 
Government Iirigation Eng:ineer. 


It should be the aim of every farmer that all biiildinos 
erected on his farm, except of course those intended for purely 
temporary purposes, should be a ])ermanent asset to the 
properly. Many types of construction have been adopted for 
farm buildings in this (‘ountiy, but there is little question 
that a well-constimcted building* of burned bricks is as satis- 
factory and economical as any that can be erected. 

The making of a good brick on the farm InH^omes, there- 
fore, an important matter, as if it is made of unsatisfacloiy 
or badly prepared materials, or improperly burned, it (piickly 
deteriorates wlien exposed to the weather and tlie buildings 
have considerably less value. The work is not one that can 
be left entirely to native lal)oureis, and constant snpervi'-ioii 
should be given. 

Materials to Usa- — A common idea is that bricks must be 
made of ant-heap. Good bricks can be made of this mateiial, 
provided the ant-heap is derived from suitable soil, but where 
a large quantity is required one cannot go to the expense of 
carting ant-heap, or making bricks wherever the ant-heaps 
happen to be. 

Generally speaking, this country is not rich in deposits 
of good brick clays and marls such as are found so extensively 
in the alluvial basins of many countries in Europe. The 
former pf these is composed chiefly of hydrated aluminium 
silicates^ with more or less sand (the true clay substance), 
undecomposed grains of felspar, and oxide of carbonate of 
iron* The marls or lime plays contain also the above sub- 
stances, and. in addiHoh, a pereentafye of chalk (carbonate 
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lime). These marls burn to a sulphur yellow colour, which 
is quite a distinctive feature in some parts of England. 

The materials generally available throughout Southern 
Khodesia, white not perhaps being ideal brick clays, are 
usually suthciently good for making a good rough brick suit- 
able for practically all farm purposes. In the granite areas 
the clayey material derived from the decomposition of the 
granite, which is generally found a few feet below the, surface, 
will in most cases be suitable. In the red soil areas, that is 
where the soils are derived from the various rocks commonly 
spoken of as the schist formations, the clayey sub-soil can 
be used, but where this is too ricli in clay, as is sometimes 
the case, it should be mixed with coarse sand in al)out the 
proi)Oitions of three of clay to one of sand. The gianite 
materials will usually be found to (*ontain sufficient sand 
without any l)eing added. 

The deposits of clay available in other geological forma- 
tions than those stated can only be judged on their 
own merits, and local knowledge and' experience are often 
obtainable (‘oncerning same. 

The best material is often found in valley bottoms or 
along the river banks, and tre([uently does not reciuire any 
admixture with sand. 

The material to be used can always be tested by making 
a few’ trial bricks and allowing them to dry for a day or two 
in the shade. Those too rich in clay will dry slowly, shrink, 
and readily crack, and in firing lose their shape; wdiile those 
too sandy will be friable and disintegrate when handled. A 
brick made from good material should, when drying, be 
tough and plastic ; a good brick clay has a gritty feel w^heii 
rubbed between the fingers: All clays are much improved 
by being ‘Sveathered,'' that is turned over and exposed to 
the atmosphere some months before being used. 

Preparing the Materials.— All materials to be used in the 
making of bricks must be well mixed and puddled, which can 
be done either by tramping in pits or passing through a pug 
mill. Where the clay to be used is very stiff and hard to 
work and large quantities of bricks have to be made, the pug 
;mill will save labour, and is in fact essential; but, in many 
OitMies, on the farm tramping by natives will suffice. 
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METHOD OF PLACING BRICKS ON DEPOSITING SITE 
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A small pug mill to he worked by animal power is showui 
fig. 1. It consists of an open top irciii cylinder provided 
with a vertical shaft on which are set a number of blades. 
The clay, which has previously been wetted down in soaking 
pits, is fed in at the top, and when the vertical shaft is 
rotated at a slow speed the blades cut and mix the clay, 
forcing it in a downward direction. Tl is then squeezed out 
of an aperture at the side of the cylinder and handled into 
the moulds. 

Where the brick clay is to be puddled by natives, it can 
be done by ex(‘avating a soaking pit in the ground about 12 
feet by 6 feet by 2 feet deep. This pit is divided into two 
com])artments by placing a pie(*e of coriugate<l iron across 
the centre and forming two pits each 0 feet by 0 feet. , 

The brick materials, after being excavated, are first 
turned over and mixed in the dry state on the ground, and 
then thrown into one pit, water being added as required, and 
tramped into a pasty, but not too slo])j)y mass. After well 
tramping and puddling, the chn’ will be ready for use and 
can be taken from one pit while a further (piantity is being 
prepared in the second pit. 

Lay-out of Brickyard. — The gejieral lay-out of the brick- 
yard is shown in fig. 2. A good strong deal table alK)ut 12 
feet by 4 feet and 2 feet 4 inches in height is pla(*ed alongside 
the puddling pits, and the clay is handled from the pits to 
the tables and then fed to the moulders, two of whom can 
work at the positions shown in fig. 2. 

The brickvard should be in the vicinity of a piece of level 
ground, which must be cdeared of vegetation and made quite 
level for use as a diying or depositing ground. 

Moulding and Depositing. — The moulds, to take three 
bric‘ks each, are made of well-seasoned flooring boards, cut 
and screwed together, and strengthened at the ends with 
hoop iron. The inside measurement of eacdi mould should 
be 9^ inches long, 4^ inc*hes wide and inches deep, which, 
after allowing for shrinking and drying, gives a finished 
brick 9 inc hes by 4^ inches by t] inches. Good moulds can 
nowadays be purchased ready-made at a small cost, and this 
is recommended in preference to using a home-made article. 
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each moulder requiring about three moulds. A galvanised 
iron tank or hole filled with water is arranged at the side ot 
each moulder, in which are placed the moulds as each earl ier 
letiirns from the drying ground. 

In moulding the bricks, the moulder takes a mould a'nd 
dusts it with fine sand to prevent the clay from sticking. He 
then takes a rudely shaped lump of clay and dashes this into 
the mould, which rests on the bench in front of him. He 
presses the (day well into the corners with his fingers, scrajies 
ofi any surplus clay, and levels the top with a piece ot wood 
called a “strike.” The mould is then carried away, and the 
bricks laid out flat on the drying floor. 

If it is recpiired to make bricks with a frog, that is a 
hollow on one face, the moulds are pla(‘ed over a stock board 
provided witli an elevated tongue. When veiy large (pian- 
tities of bricks are being made it is desirable t(^ use metal 
in place of wooden moulds. 

Drying and Firings — The bri(d<s, as soon as they are 
made, are laid out flat and close together in rows on the 
diying floor and covered with grass. In about two days they 
can be turned on to their edge, and then in alwiit a further 
two days can be i)icked up and stacked on edge in double rows 
to a height of about 3 feet, leaving spaces for air to pass 
freely between them. After a further three days the stacks 
should be turned, and in six days after this should be ready 
for burning. During* the whole time that the bricks are 
drying they must be protected from the direct rays of the sun 
by being covered with grass, straw, sacks, or old j)ieces ot 
corrugated iron. They should similarly be protected from 
rain, should any happen to fall during the drying period. 

Building the Kiln and Firing. — There are many ditfereiit 
types and methods of building kilns — in fact, almost every 
brickmaker has his own particular views on the subject. 
When making bricks on a commercial scale, the kilns are 
usually ver}* large and built to contain 60,000 or more bricks. 
In such kilns the bricks are stacked with great care, and laytns 
of cinders or coke placed between every two or three layers 
of bricks, so that, once the kiln is lighted, combustion takes 
place throughout the whole kiln, thus ensuring a more 
iMiiform output of burned bricks. 
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On the farm, especially where a settler has had no ^reat 
previous experience in bri(*k-nmking', the Imrning' sho'iild at 
first be done in smaller kilns holdinpr up to alK>ut 25,000, 
which will be of about the dimensions shown in fi^*. f‘h When 
he becomes more experien(‘ed he can, if desired, make larger 
kilns with six eyes for about 60,000 bricks. 

In building* the kiln, the bricks are packed about fing(M- 
space apart, in what is known as five over two setting, that 
is five headers over two stretchers. The fuel chambers, b, 
sometimes called “eyes,” are carried right through the kilo 
and the tops are stepped or corbel le<l in to form a closure. 
The fuel used should consist of sound dry logs not less than 
4 inches diameter, and should be closely ])acked in place, 
with dry chips underneath, at the tinie of building the kiln. 

When the kiln is built, the whole of the outside walls 
should be well covered with dagga to exclude air, or cased 
with broken bricks iiom the drying floor and then covered 
with dagga. The top of the kiln is covered with l)ricks laid 
flat and (*losed as described later. After the flies are ignited 
the end of the fuel chambers vshould be closed U]) with either 
bricks or iron sheets. The fires will reouire attejition every 
few hours, a little fuel being* added each time, the ends of 
the fuel chambers being ojiened for stoking and closed again 
immediately afterwards. The fires must be kept continuously 
burning for seven to ten days, the aim l)eing to maintain as 
uniform a heat as possible, the top of the kiln becoming* red 
hotMiy the time the burning is completed. Oare must be 
taken to leave the top of the kiln uncovered after the burning 
is started for two or three days, in fact until .the steam has 
escaped, and the fire starts showing through the top. It 
can then be covered with loose earth, or, better still, wet 
manure. 

Considerable practical knowledge and experience are 
required in the making of good bricks, and new settlers 
having no knowledge of the subject would, at the commence- 
ment, be well advised to emploj^ a contractor to make a 
certain quantity for them at a fixed price, or engage the 
services of a good native or coloured man, who will usually 
undertake to make them at piece work rates per 1,000 bricks. 
It should be borne in mind that there are about 10 per cent. 
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broken or waste bri(*ks in a kiln, so* that the raw bricks made 
should exceed by this amount the quantity required. Con- 
sideiable care must be taken in removing; the bricks from the 
kiln, or a larger percentage than that stated will be broken. 

This article is a revision, with certain additions, of one 
written b}^ Mr. (t. T. Djke, entitled “Hints on Brick- 
making,” published in the lihodesia AgricvHural 'Journal, 
April, 1921, and reprinted as Bulletin No. 891. 

The writer is indebted to Mr. T. Collins, brickmaker, 
Salisbury, for much })ra<*tical information on the subject of 
brick-making. 


Water Boring. 


HIRE OF GOVERNMENT DRILLS. 


The Government has now available for hire to farmers 
and others a number of drills for water-boring purposes. 
These machines are of the most up-to-date type for combined 
percussion and rotary drilling, and are sent out in charge of 
competent drillmen. Advice is given in connection with the 
selection of sites for boring. 

For particulars of the terms and conditions under which 
these drills may be hired, apply; — 

Government Irrigation Engineer, P.O. Box 387, 
Salisbury. 

The Boring Superintendent, Boom No. 7, High Court 
Buildings, Bulawayo. 

One machine is at present working in the Bulawayo dis- 
trict, and early application for its use should be made. 
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Tending of Eucalyptus Plantations. 


By A. S. Thoknkwill, B.A. and Diploma in Forestry 
(Oxon.), Assistant io the Forest Officer. 


As numerous instances have lately been observed of an 
erioneons practice in the tending* of young eucalyptus plan- 
tations, it is opportune to explain as shortly as possible the 
true facts of the case. 

The practice referred to is that of lopping off the lower 
branches of the trees in young plantations of about two or 
three years of age. The reason given for it is that growth 
is transferred by the removal of the side bran(‘hes to tlu' 
remaining part of the young tree. 

If this weu» correct there might be something to 1)(‘ 
said for it. Actually, however, it is not so, and the time 
aspect will be shortly discussed here from the points of view 
of the 1 ‘eason foi* abstaining from thij^ form of pruning, and 
the benefits which follow from such abstention. 

It is first necessary to consider the function of leaves. 
They act as (a) organs of transpiration: the roots, in order 
to obtain a small quantity of salts in solution, absorb rela- 
tively a large quantity of water, and the surplus is trans- 
])ired by the leaves into the air; (b) breathing organs: for 
respiration is as essential to the life of plants as i1 is to 
that of animals, and (c) as laboratories or factories for Ihe 
formation of plant food. This is formed from the supply 
of salts in solution received from the roots being combined 
with carbon from the air. The carbon from the air is 
obtained by the assimilation of carbon dioxide, which is 
broken down into carbon and oxygen in the leaves, the carl)on 
being retained and the oxygen being given oft*. Carbon 
assimilation can only take place in light, because to furnish 
the energy for this transformation light must be absorbed, 
which is done through the agenc 3 " of the chlorophyll in 
the leayes. 

Ii8tiives, therefore, are essential to the life of the plant 
A normal young healthy tree in plantation form is provided 
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with its correct amount of leaf surface, and to reduce this 
is to reduce efficiency and fi^rowth, in addition to producing 
other evil results. All trees in plantation should therefore 
be left well feathered down to the ground. 

In spite of this, however, it is the foiester’s aim to 
produce clean, straight timber. How does this follow if the 
side branches remain? In 3 "oung plantations it is highly 
desirable to obtain canopy — t.c., overhead co\er — as soon as 
possible. The light, which we have already seen is essential 
to the action and life of the leaves, is thus excluded from 
those on the lower branches. They and the branches which 
bear them therefore die. The death of these serves two 
useful purposes. First the ' ‘boles or stems of the trees 
are thereby pruned, and secondly a layer of decaying vege- 
table matter is deposited on the surface of the soil. This 
surface covering acts as a ‘‘mulch” retarding evaporation, 
and further, by the action of insects and bacteria, is con- 
verted into organic matter uhich enriches the soil and 
becomes available as plant food. The canopy in the forest 
proceeds in the same way higher and hight'r, and straight, 
clean boles continue to be formed. The overhead canopy, 
in excluding the incidence of sunlight in. the forest base, also, 
of course, keeps the soil cool and discourages the growth of 
all the various weeds which would otherw ise spring up and 
require their share of food matter and moisture in the soil. 
Their presence would also considerably increase fire danger. 
On the edges of the plantation the case is different; here 
the greater growing space on one side has allowed the tieej? 
to develop their more natural condition of remaining 
feathered down to the ground, and here it is desirable; hot 
dry winds are prevented from entering the plantation and, 
by sweeping over the surface of the soil, causing much loss 
of moisture. And further, the more uind shelter there is, 
the straighter the trees will grow. (See Plate I.) 

The foregoing then is what is aimed at in the establish- 
ment of forest plantations. And if it is desired to bring 
the forest to maturity in the way it should go, such 
practice in the treatment of the young stands must be 
followed. 

Summarising the results of such treatment, they are as 
follows 1 — 





l^lato 1.. (l>). K. hotrtjoidvH and hJ. y/olmlus^ aged 

1 year a?id 3 months, at Altao Forest Reserve. In tlie aljove 
it is seen that all ti'ees are feathere<l well down to the ground. 
Result— surface of the soil is dark and co(d, ami therefoie free 
from weeds and protected against harmful effects of wind 
and sun. 







PI iti II I ( ») ]] tmtuorni'^ Jj iieai 

S>lisl)mv i^td 2 \( us »ii(l 1 nunitli \s i usiilt ot 
tilt so sitlo III UK lios i pltntitiil (i(|) (>l wtttls tovtis the soil 
ukI wind swttps tlnou^^li tlio pluititioii I jit d mt'oi is 
jj| t atoi 



Pl.ito IJ , Fig (li) In SfUno plot as iliovo I no has 
gt)no tlnough the plantation 7\s seen, suilate ot soil is 
evposed and tices have been sioithed 
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(1) Maxiimim efficiency is secured in the ‘‘factory” 
of the tree. 

(2) Trees prune themselves automatically. 

(3) The soil is enriched. 

(4) Weed growth is disc'ouraged. 

(5) Evaporation is redu(*ed to a minimum. 

It is apparent, therefore, without stating the case at 
further length, that the lopping of side hiaiiches is the 
negation of all the foregoing desiderata (See Plate II.); it is 
incidentally, of course, waste of valuable labour, which could 
be employed on the preparation for, and the planting of more 
and still more trees. 

Unfortunately, in the past, the habit of mutilating young 
stands has been fairly widely carried out, and as no effect 
is without its cause, it remains in (‘oncdusion to conjecture 
what could possibly have been the origin ol it. There are 
certain cases in which, under the heading of “tending,” the 
forest service advises the pruning of some trees, and advice 
given to do so in such cases may have had some share in 
causing planters to carry on the lopping of side branches 
in the wholesale manner which it is the object of this article 
to prevent. 

And stating this possible cause gives an opportunity of 
explaining in what circumstances forest trees may and should 
be pruned. Hut it should be understood that, first and last, 
pruning is a practice which seldom enters into modern 
economic forestry. 

Instances in which pruning may be carried out may be 
considered under the following headings : — 

1> EucalyptSi — (a) Tree has developed two leading 
shoots. 111 such cases remove the weaker of the two and, 
ceteris paribus^ that on the leeward side. 

(b) Side branches are making abnormally strong 
growth. This may begin to threaten the continued vigorous 
growth of the legitimate leading shoot, and branch or 
branches concerned should accordingly be shortened or in 
a few cases removed. 

(c) Tree persists in crooked grow’th and makes two or 
more leading shoots, however pruned or treated. Cut the 
tree back level with the ground during the dormant season, 
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and the resulting coppice shoot will usually he straight and 
clean. 

(d) When it is desired lo grow trees to a shape suited 
to some spe(‘ial purpose, i,e., avenue trees, shade on lawns, 
etc. (This, however, is, strictly speaking, Arboriculture and 
not Forestry.) Trees may then have side branches pruned 
to the convenient height desired. 

2. Other Genera and Species. — Some foicst trees prodm e 
valuable timber, hut unfortunately in the net me of things 
are of a branchy growth. Examples of these are Cedrela 
foonti, J(i( tit atulo nti mo^trfohn , Mcha (Ctthuirh, (irerillcti 
robusta and some other deciduous trees. These must be 
jn-uned, or hettci- still, the lahu'al hiuU r«il)hed off before 
they b(‘(‘ome hraiiche.s. Tlie uork should h(» cairicd out as 
high as tlie hand can r(‘ach, abo\t* which Insight the ti’(‘es 
w'ill look after themsedves. 

3. Conifers.-- Various gemua and specie's of conifers 
come w’ithin the category of forc'st fiees wdiicli may or should 
he pruned. This, how(‘V(n*, is dependent on tlu' cspac(*ment 
at Avhiidi they have been planted and the purposes for whi( h 
the timber is ultimately re(juircd, and falls beyond (he s(‘(»p(* 
of the pn'sent article. 

Note on Pruning. — In all the cases enumerated pruning 
must be done in sucli a manner as not to leave a “snag” 
or projection of branch inotrnding from the bole, Not only 
is this unsightly, oifending the eye of every tree lover, but, 
which is more important, it reduces th(» value ot the timber. 
We are all familiar with the “loose knot” in planks. This 
is caused by the later produced timber having continued to 
grow roiind a dead hut persisfent portion of branch. 

It is hoped that the foregoing permissible and necessary 
cases of pruning will be understood to have no hearing what- 
ever on ^the treatment of normal healthy yo\ing trees in 
“gum^’ plantations. 

Leave these to prune themselves, which is all that is 
needed to get the interior of the eucalypt plantation into an 
ideal forest state; still, cool, sun- and wind-sheltered, with 
rich, humus-covered surface soil. Such a state W’ill do all 
that is needed to produce tall, clean, vigorous-growing trees, 
and no other method of treatment need be considered. 
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Fire-curing Tobacco Bam. 


By the Tobacco AnvisbRS, Uepartineiit of Agiicultiiie, 


The inrroasiiig cleinajul by lUi(ulesiaii laniieis lor plans 
and specifications of fire-curino* l)arns has niade it necessary 
that the Department of Aj»-ncultine prepaie some lileratiiie 
on tliis subject, and it is hojied that the following article and 
plans will accomplish the end in view. 

Fire-curing bams used in Americ a at piesent are cliielly 
of a frame construction. The wooden frame is covered with 
rough, vertical or horizontal weathei Iwardiiig, with a roof 
of boards, shingles, or metal sheets. These barns may be of 
any size, but are usually built a little l aac& r ihan flu(‘-curing 
barns, and wdtli large doors at either eu^Hteermit Ihe loaded 
w'agon of tobacco to be drawn through rne barn daring the 
filling period. 

In Khoclesia, however, it would not be practicable to 
drive ox-drawn wagons through the barn, and therefore 
smaller doors have been spe<*ified in the plans accompanying 
this article. 

For fire-cured tobac'co the bam should not be as air-tight 
as that used for flue curing*, as the smoke and heat w*hich rise 
from the open fires must escape somehow\ This characteristic 
applies to the roof in particular. 

General Description. — The fire-curing barn here 
described and illustrated in the plan is 25 feet x 16 feet x 17 
feet high internally. It contains four tobacco-hanging 
sections, each of which is 4 feet wide and 25 feet long. The 
tiers are spaced 3 feet vertically, and the Iwttom tier is 
8 feet above ground level, which allows the bottom tiers of 
tobacco to hang at a safe distance above the open fires. These 
open fires are made in oval trenches about 10 inches below 
ground level. There are four main tiers vertically on which 
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to hang tobacco, and, in addition to this, two tiers are located 
in the gable alwve the body of the building. 

According to the specification given below, the barn is con- 
structed so as to be of a permanent nature, the walls to be of 
brick and the roof of corrugated iron. However, if per- 
manence is not sought and if capital is very limited, other 
forms of construction, such as pise-de-terre walls and thatched 
root, may be substituted for brick and ^ iron. Where good 
native timber or gum poles are available^Jt^tey may be used 
for tier poles and roof members instead 5.^ ..^niported timber. 
Those interested in using pise for barn construction should 
apply to the Engineering Branch of the Department of 
Agriculture, Salisbury, for detailed advice on the use of this 
material. 

To prevent risk of loss of the barn by fire while curing, 
due to partially cured leaves falling into the open fires and 
blazing up violently, wire netting should be suspended just 
under the tobac(‘o t i ns and over all of the fire trenches. 

This barn, properly filled with average sized 

tobacco, has a cai^ff^^uf about 21 acres at one filling. There- 
fore, if filled three times during the season, it should accom- 
modate a]>out T acres of tobacco. 

The packing and grading shed may be of the same type 
as described in the plans for flue-cured tobacco barns. ’ 

SitCi — The site should be on as level a piece of land as 
possible, in order to save the cost of extra excavation for 
foundations and floors and extra depth of foundation. It 
sliould also be chosen with a view to securing suit- 
able formation for the foundations to stand on. The site 
should also be such as to allow for a supply of water being 
available at all times, and for the barn being situated as 
conveniently as possible to all the tobacco fields and to the 
homestead. 

SPECIFICATION. 

. Fovndations, — First clear site of all grass, bush and 
rubbish, and level the site. Foundation trenches 2 feet 
wide must be dug to iiicte a depth as to get a good level and 
sdiid bottom. . In good firm soil a foundation di^pth oi^2 feet 
will probably be enough, 18 inches below giound level and 
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6 inches alxjve. The foundations may be built of ^od hard 
well-burnt bricks laid in 1 to 3 cement mortar (1 cement, 
3 sand), and may consist of a 2 feet foundation of a depth of 
6 inches of 22-inch brick work, with 1 foot 6 imdies of 14 inch 
brick woik on top. 

On top of the finished foundations a damp and ant-proof 
couise of plain galvanised sheet iron, ruberoid, or 1 to 2 
cement mortar should be provided. 

Walls . — All the walls aie 14 inches, and sliould be built 
of good hard bricks set in good clay dagga mortar, and 
preferably raked out and painted in lime mortar afterwards. 

Door ami Wituloiv Ojjeninf/s . — Either brick arches or 
stone or else concrete lintels may be built on all openings. 
Concrete lintels should be 9 inches deep and leinforced with 
two fencing standards. 

Roof . — The roof is No. 24 S.W.G. galvanised corrugated 
iron sheets in 11 feet lengths, secured to 3 inches x 2 inches 
purlins on edge. The ridging consists of No. 24 S.W.G. 
galvanised flat iron, tacked to purlins, and a gap of 2 inches 
is left between the ridging and the roof for ventilation. 
There is also a 2-iiich ventilating Kpaci|y^tween the roofing 
and the top of tlie walls. 

Ventilators . — These are made out of flat galvani.sed iron 
sheets, cut to size and sliding in slides made of the same 
material. 

Rillars . — These are of 14 feet x 14 inches brick work set 
in cement mortar, with similar foundations to the wall 
foundations. 

Tiers . — These are supported at the walls by brick corbels 
built out. On each side of the door openings there is a brick 
corbel. The tier poles are attached to the vertical poles by 
bolts, the poles being notched out to give support. 
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Cream Cheese. 


By J. R. CoERY, B.Sc. (Agr.), Assistant Dairy Expert. 


A number of enquiries have been received recently in 
regard to cieam cheese making, and it is hoped that this 
article will prove useful to those who are interested in this 
type of cheese. 

Although Cheddar cheese and, to a lesser extent, Gouda 
cheese appear to be the only varieties of cheese with any great 
commercial possibilities in Rhodesia, yet there is no reason 
why small quantities of oieam cheese should not be made for 
home use, and in some parts of Rhodesia it may even be 
possible to build up a small but lucrative trade in cream 
cheese with hotels, re^tauiants, etc. 

It must be admitted that climatic conditions in Rhodesia 
are veiy much opposed to the successful manufacture of fancy 
cheeses such as cream cheese, but provided that cheese-making 
operations are confined to the winter months, it is possible 
that this exceedingly tasteful and very nutritious product 
could be made with a fair degree of success. 

General Requirements.— In cream cheese making, as in 
the manufacture of all dairy products, cleanliness is essential. 
The milk and cream must be produced and handled under 
clean conditions, otherwise the final product will be of very 
inferior quality. 

The utensils and appliances necessai’y are of a simple 
character, and usually constitute part of the ordinary house- 
hold* equipment on the farm. Rennet, enamelled pails or 
basins, linen or calico cloths and a dairy thermometer are 
practically all that are required for making small quantities 
for home use. If, however, the cheese is to be made on a 
larger scale, with a view to catering for a small local trade, 
it is necessary to obtain the proper moulds, straw mate, cheese 
paper, etc. In this event even, the initial expenditure would 
be very small. 
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A cool room in which to make this cheese is essential. 
Cream cheese has poor keeping qualities, and it is very doubt- 
ful whether this cheese would retain the desired flavour and 
texture for more than a few days under average farm condi- 
tioii>, even in the winter months, in Rhodesia. For this 
reason .cream cheeses made hi this Colony should be sold or 
consumed as soon as manufactured. 

Kinds of Cream Cheese.— There is a great variety of 
cream cheese on the market to-day, and there appears to be 
no unifotnnity with regard to methods of manufacture, etc. 
Strictly speaking, cream cheese is a product cflbtained from 
cream only, hut the term is applied equally to cheese made 
from whole milk or milk which has been enriched by the 
addition of cream. 

It i> piuposed, therefore, in this article to outline the 
methods most geneially used in the manufacture of thi’ee 
common varieties: — 

(1) Rennet cream cheese. 

(2) Double cream cheese. 

(3) Geiwais cream cheese. 

1. Rennet Cream Cheese. — This cheese is made from thin 
cream which is coagulated by the addition of rennet. Fresh 
sweet cieam containing from 25 per cent, to f30 per cent, 
fat is placed in a basin or enamel pail, and the tempemture 
regulated to 65 to 70 degrees F. As far as possible this 
temperature should be maintained throughout the entire 
process. 

One gallon of such cream will produce about 6 lbs. of 
cheese. This will serve as a rough guide when it is desired 
to make a particular quantity of cheese. 

Starter is sometimes added at the rate of half a pint to 
each gallon of cream. The starter piay be either a pure 
culture of lactic acid bacteria such as is used by most cheese* 
maiers, or it may be a little clean sour milk. As soon as 
the desired temperature is reached, rennet is added at the 
rate of iom or flve drops to each quart of cream. The rennet, 
before being added, is diluted with a little cold water. The 
cieam la then stirred thoroughly for three or four minutes, 
and the basin or pail is then covered with cloth and the 
cream left to thicken for eight tb twelve hours. 
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The cuiid is then ladled in fine slices into clean dry linen 
(‘loths. A large spoon can l>e used for ladling. The ladling 
must be done cai*efiilly so as to break the curd as little as 
possilJle. The cloths, tv’hich are each about one yard square, 
are then tie<l up bag-fashion, and hung up to drain in a 
clean, draughty place. Not more than three quarts of curd 
should be ])laced in eac*h cloth or drainage will be slow, 
and the cheese will tend to become sour, especially in hot 
weather. 

Every few hours, if possible, the cloths are opened and 
the cream scraped down from the sides and mixed with the 
curd in the centre of the cloth. The cloth is then re-tied and 
hung uj) ag*ain to drain. 

It is advisable to (*hange the cream into a fresh cloth as 
often as possible. ‘ The oftener the cloth is changed the 
better. In ( leaning these cloths, they should be washed in 
hot water and then l)oiled. 

At least 24 hours are required for draining, but it is 
advisable to hasten drainage as n^uch as possible during warm 
weatlier. This can be done be applying a little pressure to 
the curd. Place a bucket half filled with water on a board 
resting on the bag of cream. Pressure should not be applied 
until the curd has been partially drained. 

The cheese is properly drained when it has a finn but 
pasty consistency. Salt is then added according to taste. 
One teaspoonful of fine salt to three quarts of (n^eam is the 
usual amount added. 

This cheese may be moulded in various shapes. A 
simple form of mould is one resembling a tin lid. This 
mould is lined with butter muslin or grease-proof paper, into 
which the cheese is filled. The paper or muslin is then 
wrapped over the cheese, and a small weight applie<l to give 
pressure for a few minutes. The cheese is then turned out 
of the mould. , Where grease-proof paper is used, the cheese 
is usually wrapped in tinfoil or put up in card-board boxes. 

A very convenient method of marketing this cheese is 
ill cartons or small cylindrical card-board cases obtainable 
in quarter, half and one lb. sizes and fitted with a disc lid. 

2. Double Cream Cheese. — This cheese is made from 
rich cream to which no rennet is added. Cream containing 
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a1x)ut 50 per cent, fat is taken from the separator and cooled 
to about 65 degrees F., and allowed to stand at this tempem- 
ture for twelve hours. Starter is usually added to the «ream 
when cooled, at the rate of half a pint to each gallon of cream. 

The cream is then placed in linen cloths and drained, 
moulded, etc., as described for rennet cream cheese. 

It is advisable to hasten drainage by applying pressure, 
and scraping fre(iuently. 

3. Gervais Cream Cheese.— This is a popular variety of 
French cheese made from a mixture of whole milk and cream 
in the proportion of two to one. 

Under South African conditions, however, it is generally 
recommended that half milk and halt cream be used, the 
milk being perfectly fresh and the cream being obtained from 
the previous skimming. The cream should contain about 35 
per cent, tat. The milk and the cream are mixed together 
half an hour before the lennet is added. The mixture should 
be well stirred and then brought to a temperature of 65 
degrees F. liiquid rennet diluted with a little cold water is 
then added at the rate of five drops to each quart of the mix- 
ture, and stirred in thoroughly. 

For the first three or four houi’^ the mixture is occasion- 
ally stiried. The basin or pail is then covered with a cloth 
and left until ready foi ladling. 

The curd is usually firm enough for ladling in ten to 
fifteen houi*s — less in hot weather. A little whey usually 
collects on the top of the curd when the right degree of firm- 
ness has Iveen reached. The curd is then ladled into cloths, 
which are tied and hung up to drain as already described. 
The cloths are opened frequently and the curd scraped from 
the sides. 

Wh^n the bulk of the whey has drained out and the curd 
is fairly firm, a little salt can be added (one . teaspoonful to 
one gallon mixture) and the whole put into moulds. 

The Gervais moulds consist of six or twelve small cylin- 
dmi^l lAoulds fixed on one base. The moulds are lined with 
unglaeed paper and are carefully filled with curd,' being 
• then set on a st^w mat placed on a board. Tim cheese 
Tshould ^ left in the mould to diain and settle firmly; the 
Isolds fliett be removed. 
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Cream cheese is best eaten when fresh. When it is 
desired to store the cheese for a few days, starter must be 
used in the process of manufacture, as this tends to prolong 
the keeping qualities of the cheese. If to be consumed when 
fresh, cheese can be made without the use of starter. 


Rhodesia at Wembley. 


By F. Eyles, F.L.S 


The Rhodesian exhibit at Wembley this year attracted 
an amount ot attention much greater than might have been 
expected, having regard to the smallness of the pavilion and 
the unpretentious nature of the display. In addition to the 
large crourds of ordinary wsight seers who passed through the 
building, because it chanced to be near the main entrance 
to the grounds or because they were curious to know some- 
thing about the newest Colony, there was a considerable 
number of serious enquirers anxious to find out what pros- 
pects of making good existed in Rhodesia for youth, energy 
and capital. It seems that the young generation at Home 
is feeling an urge to get away from conditions in which skill 
and knowledge so often fail to get remunerative employment 
and small parcels of capital cannot be invested with advan- 
tage. Hope appears to lie in young Dominions still in the 
makings and among these Dominions the attractions of Rho- 
desia are second to none, largely owing to its adventuroui^ 
kiAtnrv Attd to the fact hera we have a comm unitv of 
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Europeans living in a genial climate, a community in which 
there is scope for brains ,aucl ambition in virtue of the recent 
acquisition of self-government and all the possibilities which 
that connotes. 

The Government scheme for assisting settlers with a 
capAal of £1,500 or less was a great draw, and there can l)e 
little doubt that, if the arrangements set oui in that scIkmix' 
are carried out with scriij)ulous care on ibis side, then a 
quiet but steady annual stream of desirable settlers max 
{\afely bo aniicipated. 

The salient features of the Ehodesian agricultural 
exhibit, those which elicited the most tavourable comments 
from visitors, were tobacco, cotton and maize, and also to 
some extent wheat and beans. Oranges, when they appeared 
later in the season, xxere a great attnu'tion, and the llritish 
South Africa Oompany had no diHicuilty in selling, at good 
prices, all they were able to off or. Tlie demand for II hu- 
desian tobacco and cigarettes on the Home market is strong, 
and the amount tliat can be sold will only be limited by the 
quantity sent. The cotton shoun was generally approved, 
the fineness of the fibre, the colour and the length of staple 
being all bctt(‘r than uas expect(»d from a country where 
the industry is in the embryonic stage. Khodesian maize 
was admittedly the finest seen at Weiiiblex , the size of grain 
of our Hickory King being particularly admired. One 
visitor, hoxvever, after expressing the opinion that our maize 
was easily first in the exhibition, produced from his pocket 
a handful of large, flat, white maize which was considerably 
larger than our biggest grains. On enquiry this proved to 
be a maize native to Peru, where it is cultivated at an eleva- 
tion of 10,000 ft. above sea level in a climate which in many 
ways resembles that of Southern Bhodesia. Arrangements 
are being made to give this new strain of mealie a trial 
here. Our white haricot beans, several varieties, received 
warm praise, and if they could be exported in sufficient 
quantity, w^ould find a ready market at Home. 

A point of some importance to Ehodesian exporters of 
products such as tobacco and fruit is the emphasis dealers 
lay upon the advantage of having all products distinguished 
by conspicuous but simple trade marks and fancy names, 
so that each may become known and popular by its charac- 
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teristic label. Examples are “Sunkisi” oranges and 
^‘Siinripe’^ .cigarettes. Of course, each article, in addition 
to being “christened,” must also be carefully standardised 
and graded so tliat ii can be guaranteed true to sample. One 
merchant said: “Australia could supply the Home market 
with raisins if the goods were true to sample. One box of 
raisins from Greece could be taken as true for 100 boxes, 
which would sell accordingly. In 12 boxes Australian laisiiis 
no two would be alike, and the worst would control price.” 
Verb, sap. 


Walking” Pigs. 


Hy ]Ma(AV. Ingram, Garth Farm, Manila. 


[We are very pleased to publish this interesting article 
by Mr. Ingram, and hope later to publish anotJier from him 
describing his methods of raising pigs. With the present 
article Mr. Ingram sent us several sales accounts. These 
show that one consignment of 32 pigs in March last were sold 
in Johannesburg for £218 3s. Gd., or SJd. per lb., one of 29 
pigs in July, 1925, for £122 10s. Gd., and one of 10 pigs in 
October last for £49 11&. lOd. — Ed.] 

I have purposely refrained from using the word 
“driving” at the head of this article, as it is in “driving” 
instead of “walking” pigs that the snag lies for the unwary 
sender. 
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I usually combine with a neighbour (Mr. McKinley, of 
Glenmore), who is five to six miles from here and thirteen 
miles from Syringa Siding, in ^ taking up^’ a ‘'truck” for 
Johannesburg. Our usual loading day is Saturday, which 
enables us to catch the firwst market on Monday morning in 
Johannesburg. 

I start off with the pigs from here about 3 a.m. on 
Thursday morning. Two boys go with the pigs to keep 
them in the right direction, and we get to Olenmore about 
8 a.m., having taken advantage of any water or wet place 
eii route to allow the pigs to wallow. They lie over until 
the afternoon, having been fed at breakfast time and again 
at noon. Then they are started, with the (tlcnmore pigs in 
a separate lot, for a four-mile trek to Umtesse, which is 
reached about 8 p.in. as a rule, and they are fed. At 3 a.m. 
they again move off for the longest trek of the trip, six 
miles, bringing us to within two and a half miles of Syringa. 
This spot is reached about 8 a.m. They are fed on arrival 
and again at noon. In the afternoon they make the final 
trip into Syringa. They rest for about an hour and are then 
fed. The next morning they are fed again, and about 
10 a.m. find themselves in a triic'k with a first-class pig’s 
single to Johannesburg, a bag of whole mealies strewn in 
the centre of the truck, in a heap from one end to the other, 
and a supply of “majordas” cut in big pieces (to prevent 
them falling through openings in the truck) to moisten the 
pigs’ throats on the way. 

There are several things on which I have been vague. 

I have not stated many definite “times,” as we suit 
ourselves entirely to the weather. We never move the pigs 
while the sun is hot or w’arm. Driving in the heat soon 
kills them. When it is cool they get a move on without 
having to be driven. 

We carry supplies of food, troughs and water if neces- 
sary on the w’agon, and try to feed them exactly as they 
have been fed at home. A pig that has been fed on crushed 
soaked grain in a clean trough for months is going to turn 
his nose up at whole hard mealies tramped into the ground, 
and which he first has to dig up when probably tired. We 
make for water as much as possible, even going out of our 
way to do so, alw^ays wintering the pigs and resting them 
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before feeilinp^. It is wonderful what a roll in the water 
will do to a hot, tired, dusty pig. 

We never kraal the pigs at night. They are usually 
tired and will sleep quietly. At first the strangers will fight 
with each other. Let them. Tt is better for them to fight 
it out in the open than in the truck. 

Personal supervision the whole nay is the main item. 
We leave nothing w'e can supervise to the boys, and always 
keep with the pigs ourselves. 

I have often been asked: “Why walk pigs?’’ There 
are several reasons wdiy I prefer to walk pigs to loading 
them in w^agons. Tn the fiist i)lace W to 40 baconers take 
up a lot of room. It would take three or four wagons (with 
their food) or mean three or lour trips. I^heii again, on 
these roads on the w’agoiis they get badly bruised, and that 
does not improve their appearance. The railw’ay journe^ on 
smooth rails is bad enough, so one can imagine what a trip 
in a w’agon is for the pigs. The loading and off-loading is 
aw kwa^’d. They < aunot be properly fed. 

We have, of course, expeiieneed bad trips walking pigs. 
During the last w’et season I took -12 baconers to Syringa. 
The Mangwe River was full, and each pig had to be swum 
acioss, a bo\ at ea<*li ear and one at the tail, the boys 
standing up to their arm-pits in the water in the deepest 
part. The wagon wdth their ‘’skoff” got bogged. Tt got 
dark and we lost ourselves, striking the road eventually by 
luck at the wagon. It rained all night and all next day. 
How’ever, the ^12*piga arrived in Johannesburg after all their 
troubles. 

On another occasion we took up a batch of baconers 
when the Johannesburg strike was on. There was not a 
drop of water on the road. We had to carry a tank on the 
wagon and ‘‘borrow” water from farms on the way. During 
the day the temperature reached 103 degrees in the shade. 
When we got to Syringa w^e found we had to bring the pigs 
home again. The railw^ays refused to take live stock for 
Johannesburg. A month later w'e had to take them up again. 
There w^as one consolation. The second trip they knew the 
road. 

We have trekked over 300 pigs in all weathers, and up 
to the present have only lost one small porker on the road. 
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In reply to our enquiry as to the costs of marketing? 
liis pigs in floliannesburg, Mr. Ingram replies as follows: — 

1 regret T cannot give you the cost of truck, hut it is 
about £9 10s. from riumtree to Joliannesluirg. From 

BuluAvayo to Mafeking the minimum is 40 pigs, and from 
Maf eking to Johannesburg 20. »So that if one sends, say, 
;10 pigs, a full truck is charged from lOuintiee to Mafeking 
and three-cjuarter truck from Mafeking to Johannesburg. 

We estimate roughly that charges come to 10s. per pig, 
or id. per 11). 

The cost from Ikmc to Syringa would I)e about 10s. for 
boys’ wages, et(‘. Say 4 days, 2 boys at 8s. per month etjuals 
Is. 7d. ; share of wagon boys, os., and rations Os., etjiials 
7s. 7d. 

I did not mention the fact, 1 think, that we have found 
the loss en route from farm (where they are weighed) to 
Johannes})urg weighbridge from 4 to 7 lbs. per bacouer. 
(I have heard of people having a difference of from 40 to 
00 ll)s.) This ve put down to the tact that the pig^ are 
never worried. They go quietly and are led n^gularly, and 
never trucked till the last possible minute. Figs lie out at 
Syringa all niglit, even if the truck is there. If train is 
due to lea\e, say, at 10 a.m., we truck about 9.00 a.m. Tlu* 
ground is softer for them than a wooden wagon bed or truck, 
in the truck mixed pigs will fight all the time tlie truck is 
stationary. The moment the truck moves they stop. 

The number of pigs to a truck varies. AVe order a small 
or large truck, according to the number of ])igs we have. 
The official number is 40, but it would have to be a very 
big truck to liold 40 good ba(‘oners comfortably. I am great 
on the comfort of the pig; I believe in it all the time. 
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A SHORT SUMMARY OF THE FINAL 

Report of the Union Drought 
Investigation Commission. 

(Oonchided.) 


Soil Erosion. The (liiesiion of soil erosion is one that 
aiVects Rhodesia elosely and is of immediate praetieal im- 
portanee. The siibjeet has been fully dealt with by the 
irri^mtioji en^ineeis in jnevioiiN isMies of tlie Joi/i/uil, but 
it may be as well to leeapitulate some of the main points as 
enunciated in the report. 

(contrary to our experience in Rhodesia, the (Commission 
did not find that the erosion of cultivated lands was serious 
in any of the areas inspected, and most of their findings 
relate to veld erosion. It is pointed ont, however, that 
surface washing: is the most insidkuis form of eiosion, and 
that the far-reaching effects of this evil are not fully 
recognised. The period recpiired to produce an inch of soil 
is long compared u itli the span of a lifetime, and hence the 
.soil of a country should be regarded as a definitely limited 
and irreplaceable (juantity Y\hich we are bound to conserve 
as far as ])o.ssible. 

It is estimated that the amount of soil removed from 
the rnion each year by the action of water is equivalent 
to a depth of one foot from an area 91 scpiare miles in extent. 

Sluiting or donga formation is the most obvious form 
of soil erosion, and this does damage by not onl,> removing 
the soil, but also by permanently lowering the level of the 
underground water table in its vicinity. The lowering ot 
the underground water table is an economic loss to the 
country, as it causes the flow of springs to diminish or dry 
up, and in addition the ground water is less available for 
crops. 

The presence ot dongas leads to a more rapid concentia- 
tion of flow in our rivers and an accelerated late of run-ofl, 
which means eVer-increasing maximum floods. In addition, 
owing to the rapid discharge of the water from the catch- 
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ment, there is a considerable reduction in the amount that 
is absorbed by the soil and a consequent reduction in the 
aniouni that fj^oes to underground storaf;i:e for the replenish- 
ment of sprinji^s. The whole process, therefore, is a vicious 
circle, and the ultimate result of a badly eroded catchment 
is dry river beds in winter and very irregular and rapidly 
oscillalinp: flow in summer. 

The presence of a fairly re^ailar n inter flow in our 
streams is of the utmost value, as it permits of cheap and 
simple diveision works for ini^ation schemes. The only 
alternative if this regular flow does not exist is to construct 
flood storaf*‘e works. Hut aj>‘ain, if the catchments above 
these reservoirs are badly eroded the silt factor becomes a 
serious one and reduces the effect iveness of the reservoir 
unless expensive mensures are taken to dispose of the silt. 

As re^’ards the (auses of soil erosion, it is commonly 
known that the erosiAe power of water is enormously in- 
creased by concentration and increased velocity, and that 
generally speaking the increased velocity is due to a laying 
bare of the suillu'e of the country aft'ectcul, as tlie big con- 
trolling factor is the amount ol vegetable covering by which 
the soil is protected, 

“When left to herself, naturt' arranges a state of 
balance between the various factors — rainfall, run-off, soil, 
aspect, slope and vegetation — suitable to the climate. When 
man arrives in the arena and upsets the balance^ by destruc- 
tion of the vegetation, trouble must result.” 

Farmers are beginning to realise more fully the ne(‘essity 
for the construction of storm drains and contour ridges for 
the protection of their cultivat(ul lands, but the prevention 
of ordinary veld erosion is not regarded as of so much 
importance at present. 

The Commission is of the opinion that a better system 
of veld management as outlined before will materially reduce 
veld erosipn, and in addition great stress is laid on the 
benefits to be derived from afforestation. 

Afforestation. — The popular belief that extensive affores- 
tation would materially affect the rainfall of a country is not 
upheld by the Commission, as it is stated that ' 'Afforestation 
in South Africa on the largest scale conceivable and most 
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favourable as to the loeaiioii of foresis, while it might 
increase the rainfall of a limited area, could not be expected 
to alter the general character of the climate.” 

It is undoubtedly true, however, that foi‘(*sts do reduce 
the temperature of the air in their vicinity, aiul may also 
affect the nature of the rainfall by reducing* the severity of 
the storms. 

Tht* most beneficial effect of forests is in reducing the 
rate of run-off, and their action in this matter is very 
evident. The beating nature of the rain is checked by the 
leaves of the trees and its destructive force is thus reduced. 
In addition, the trees theiu'-elves and tlie sponge-like litter 
of decaying vegetable matter beneath them prevent the 
rainwater from flowing off rapidly. The time that the water 
is ill contact with the soil is thus lengthened and oppor- 
tunities for its absorption by the soil are incieased. 

The power of the soil to absorb water is also increased — 
firstly, by the presence of a large amount of humus, and 
secondly, the roots of the trees open up ciacks and channels 
which peimit of the easy passage of the water from the 
upper to the lower layers of the soil. 

In addition, the presence of trees materially reduces the 
temperature of the soil beneath them and lessens the velocity 
of the wind. The active agents in producing evaporation are 
temperature, wind velocity and the dryness or relative 
humidity of the air, and the amount lost by evaporation is 
considerably increased by a slight variation in these factors. 

The following figures are the average evaporation losses 
from a free water surface at Bulawayo dam during the 
months of June and October, and clearly show the large 
increase in the evaporation loss which occurs with an increase 
in the temperature of the air, reduced humidity and increased 
wind velocity: — 



Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Evaporation 


temperature 

relative 

wind 

loss. 


01 air. 

humidity. 

velocity. 

Inches 

Month. 

Deg. F. 

Per cent. 

m.p.h. 

per month. 

June ... 

... 70.5 

61 

4.8 

6.28 

October , 

.. 86.8 

46 

8.9 

12.29 


It is not commonly realised that on an average only 
about 7 per cent, of the rain which falls on a catchment 
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runs off in the form of flood water, whilst of the remaining 
93 per cent, a small percentage goes to replenish the under- 
ground water supplies and a great amount is evaporated from 
the soil. 

It is of importance, therefore, to as far as possible 
lessen the amount of evaporation fi'om the soil and increase 
ihe amount of water available for underground storage. 
Afforestation affords the most practical way of achieving this 
end, and although a considerable amount of water is lost 
by transpiration from the trees, yet there is undoubtedly a 
considerable net gain if the right types of trees are planted. 
Afforestation on as extensive a scale as possible is therefore 
recommended by the (Commission, particularly on the head- 
waters of rivers used for irrigation, on the fpllowing grounds: 

(1") Stabilising the flow of streams and rendering a 
greater percentage of their flow available in 
winter. 

( 2 ) Lessening the rate of storm run-off* and therefore 
diminishing the damage caused by excessive 
floods. 

(3) J^reventing soil erosion and therefon' diminishing 
the amount of silt carried by the streams. 

Apart from tliese considerations, however, it is shoAvn 
that afforestation in South Africa is almost an economic 
necessity, as during the last five years timber and timber 
products comprise to all intents and purposes one-half of the 
necessaries imported from overseas, and amount to about 
three million pounds per annum. 

Whilst the above refers to afforestation on a fairly ex- 
tensive scale, yet it is also pointed out that plantations on 
a relatively small s(*ale above cultivated lands will diminish 
the amount of storm flow and thus diminish the size of the 
storm drains re(|uiied to protect them; and further, that 
wind breaks planted at suitable places on a farm will diminish 
the wind velocity and therefore diminish the evaporation 
from the soil over a considerable area to the leeward of them. 

Irrigation!— An exhaustive analysis of the extent to 
which irrigation development is possible in the Union is 
included in the report, and is mainly based on figures 
supplied by Mr. F. E. Kanthack, late Director of Irrigation. 
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From tin's it is shown that the practical limit of the 
potentially irrigable land in the T'nion is only about 1 per 
cent, of the total area, or three million acres in all. But 
in spite of its relatively small extent, the full (l(»velopment 
of this area is regarded as of the utmost imi)()rtance if the 
full capacity of the country for stock raising is to be obtained. 

Because of the limited extent of the inigation possibili- 
ties of the TTnion it is considered essential that the main 
c'atchments should be protected from further deterioration, 
or, in the words of the r^eport, “it is the boundcm duty of 
the present generation to guarantee for tin' days to come 
tlie possibility to iirigate." 

In anotlic'i* section of the* report tin* giaclual evolution 
of irrigation in the Fnion from simple flood water diversion 
schemes to full regulation of a river by flood storage schemes 
is dealt with. In this connec tion it is shown how vital it 
is for full development that the silt problem should be ovc*r- 
conie, as through silting the elfectivc* life of a leservoir is 
seriously cuirt ailed and may change* an (*conomic into an 
uneconomic* ])rc)positic)n. Further, it is shown that owing 
to the limited amount of water available it is essential 
that when tin* water is applied to the land it should be put 
to its full use and not wasted. Very little data have as yet 
bec*n accumulated in Ihe l^nion as to the C(uantity of water 
to be applied and the rate* at which it should be* applied to 
the different types of soil, and a very promising field of 
investigation is open in this direction. 

Conclusion.- Vc*ry many other subjects are dealt with 
in the report which cannot be included in a short summary 
of this nature. These subjects comprise the need for the 
organisation of the farming c‘ommunity, agricultural educa- 
tion, botanical survey of the Fnion and so on. 

The thought left in one’s mind after a perusal of this 
report is that South Africa has passed beyond the pioneering 
stage of its history, when the destruc tion of natural resources 
was permissible, and has now reached the stage when 
scientific c*o-operation and research in all dimtious arc 
required in order that retrogression should not take place. 

(\ L. U. 


s 
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Rules for Tree Planting. 


By A. S. TiioitNKWiiJ., B.A. and Diploma in Forestry 
(Oxon.), Assistant to tin* Forest Officer. 


1. Rememher first and last that a tree is a living* tiling; 
it thrives with j^ood tieatmeiit, striip^gles for existence when 
indift'ereiitly tieatcd and dies when no^^lected. 

Plant in properly prepared soil — if possible, ploufj»hed 
in January-March, cross-plon polled ( )ctober-November and 
subsequently harrowed. The finer the tilth, the 'better the 
start the trees will get. 

d. Dig s(|uare holes, not round, and fill with well pul- 
verised suiface soil; leav(‘ no grass or roots in the ]iol(‘s, as 
these may form air cavities. 

4. r.se small 1 ransplaiits, 0 to 9 inches. They stand the 
shock of transplanting better tJiaii large* oin\s. 

o. See that the plant has a good bushy system of fibrous 
roots. Discard plants without. Shorten any very long tap 
or side roots. 

(j. In lemoving plant from tray or s(»(h 1 bed take great 
care not to break the small roots. Between this operation 
and planting do not expose roots to sun or wind. Do not 
press a firm ball of earth round the roots. 

7. Plant the tree the same depth as or a fraction of an 
inch higher than it stood in the seed bed or tray. Do not 
cramp the roots. 

8. Plant on a dull or rainy day, and if not actually rain- 
ing give each plant a little water. 

9. Hold the plant slightly above the correct height in 
the hole, with complete root system naturally spread. 
Gradually fill in well pulverised soil. When finished, firm 
down evenly all round with the feet and give a little water 
to settle the soil. 
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Poultry Husbandry. 


RKSI'IKATORY UlSEASES. 


13y A. liTTTLK, Poultry Expert. 


Tlie connnoii diseases of poultry are easily preventable. 
Those altec'tin^ the respiratory organs de])en(l upon (‘X]>os\ire 
ot the birds to dani]), eold or drau»‘hts, or to parasites or to 
inici'obes present in these ore*ans. 

Those alTeetine* the dieostive oieans de])end U])ujj the 
(liaracter and ((uantity of food, the amount of exercise the 
birds have liad, the e-rit suj)plied, whetlier tliere has In'en 
exposure to cold, damp or draue^hts, whether the alijnejitary 
tract has liecome obstructed or whether j)arasites are present. 

Those aft'ectin^’ the reproductive system are usually due 
to the bird bein*^ too fat, over-stimulation of the orw'ans or 
improi)erly* adjusted rations. 

Diseases of the brain are usually the result of exposure 
to »Teat heat, over-exertion or bi^h feeding* and insufficient 
(‘xercise. 

Poultry kee])ers sbould, therebmy take every care to 
obviate these (‘onditions; if neglected, constant loss and 
trouble will be the result. 

Roup. — This disease is highly (ontagious. (hild, damp 
weather and draughts aid its development. As in all cases 
of disease, a bird, one or lM)th of whose parents have suffered 
from it, is also more susceptible to this disease. There are 
three varieties: — (1) That affecting the eyes; (2) that 
affecting the nasal passages; (3) the diphtheritic variety. 

The two first can be considered under one heading, 
viz. : — 
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Contagious Catarrhal Roup. — This iorm, unless 
immediate ])m autions aie taken, spreads very rapidly, and is 
one that is very difficult to rope with and to cure. Further, 
the infection is also very difficult to eradicate from the 
])remises. The ^erm of the disease can he carried on hands, 
clothinj^* and boots of the attendants, on the feeding and 
drinking utensils and the feet of the birds, etc. 

Cause. — Tlii'^ is often due to the introduction of the birds 
from premises where the disease exists; therefore, every pre- 
caution should be taken to isolate for days and dw^infect 
any new arrivals, no matter from when(*e they come. For 
instance, birds tiavelliiif^' by rail, ])laced near a coop con- 
taining one or more birds sutferiiif** from the disease, will 
almost invariably become affected. 

Many are of the opinion that an ordinary cold will 
develop into roup. This idea is absolutely erroneous. The 
disease is one that cannot possibly develop in the absence of 
the microbe causing*: it ; but, if it is present, the bird suffering' 
from a cold or whose vitality ivS lowered by some (*ause oi* 
other is nundi more liable to bec*ome affected than the bird 
that is in good health and condition. 

The microbe, too, is one that survives unless thorough 
disinfection is (*arried out on the premises tor a very long 
period, and this accounts for the fact that the disease, 
apparently cured and absent for some time, suddenly develops 
again in a flock of birds. 

Method of Infection , — The microbe develops and 
multiplies upon the mucous membranes of the birds; it escapes 
in the discharge from the nostrils and eyes. This discharge 
contaminates the feathers, the litter, the food and water 
utensils, etc., and when dry spreads through the sniTounding 
air in the fonn of duvst, which is drawn into the nostrils or 
lodges in the eyes. After the germs have so reached these 
moist and warm surfaces they multiply rapidly owing to 
favourable conditions; irritation and inflammation are the 
results, followed by catarrh, ulceration and the formation of 
purulent and (Cheesy deposits. 

Sym/ptemis , — In the initial stages the symptoms are those 
of ordinary catarrh, i.e., a thin watery discharge from the 
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nostrils and eyes, accompanied by mopiness and dulness of 
the bird. This discharj^e (inickly gives off an offensive odour 
which is quite unmistakable, and every poultry keeper should 
be able to detect it immediately. He can then at once adopt 
measures to (dieck the disease, and avoid mu(;h trouble, 
labour and expense. At this stage the birds have some diffi- 
culty in breathing, and do so through their mouths instead 
of througli the nostrils. The discharge smm becomes thicker, 
more glutinous and sticky, and the birds sneeze ajid shake 
their heads. They be(*ome duller and (luietcr; they lose 
appetite, are more or less feverish, the plumage is ruffled, 
the wings hang down, and the comb and wattles l>ef'ome 
darker in colour. The inflammation continues from the 
nostrils to the s])ace surrounding the eyes, there being a 
passage between the two. The secretion becomes abundant 
and thick, yellowish, })urulent and cheesy. It blocks up 
the ])assage, forms round the eye and forces the eyeball out 
of its socket. The nasal passag^es become blocked, pressure 
is exerted im the ])alate, and breathing and swallowing are 
obstructed. Tlie final symj)toms are: — Very laboured 
breathing, the beak kei)t open in order to do so, de'<truction 
of the sig eyes closed and bulging, emaciation, prostra- 
tion, slee])iness and finally death. 

T reatmenf , — Immediately the diseuvse is noticed, all 
affected birds should Ik? isolated. Disinfection and spraying 
of the luRises, the ground round them, coo])S, water and food 
vessels, etc., should be thoroughly carried out daily. The 
disinfectant should be mixed with hot water; only the most 
thorough measures will be of any avail. It is better to kill 
all birds that have the disease in an advanced form, and the 
bodies should be burnt at once. Any that are cured should 
never be used subse(|uently for breeding purposes, otherwise 
the tenden(*y to the disease will be reproduced in the progeny. 
Treatment of individual birds should also be thoroughly 
carried out daily, and it is for the owner to decide whether he 
will undertake the labour and expense of this, with the risk 
of the infection spreading, or destroy all birds suffering from 
the disease and so check it at once. Still, individual treat- 
ment may be tindertaken with fair chances of success, but 
patience, time and constant attention must be given. The 
nostrils, mouth and eyes must be washed with antiseptic 
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solutions, ajul these sliould be injected into the nostrils and 
cleft in the roof of the niouth with a syringe. 

If the (livsea.se has not made much headway, one of the 
following* can be used: — Eiiual parts o-f ]>eroxide of hydrogen 
and water, or a 2 per (*ent. .solution of carbolic acid, or 15 
grains of boric a(*id to 1 ouu(*e of water. If the divsea.se has 
gone beyond the mild stages, then a 2 ])er cent, solution of 
(*reosote, or 1 grain of permanganate of ])otash to 1 ounce of 
water, or 5 grains of copper sulphate to 1 ounce of 
water, is iiecessary. Whcm the head is inflamed, apply sweet 
or salad oil or viiseline. In all the drinking water should be 
j)la('ed a few dro])s of kerol, hycol, isol or similar disinfectant 
or a little cop])er sul])hate. 

If the swellings containing the thick cheesy matter are 
large, so-me leco-nnnend opening* the.se, washing them out with 
an ant is(‘])ti(' solution and tlnm du.sting in iodoform, but when 
the disease has reacdied this stage it is better to kill the bird. 

All birds should be made as comfortable as possible and 
kept fre(* fiom draughts. Stimulating and (*asily digested 
food should be given, to which .should be add(Ml some meat 
meal, and plenty of gn^en food also shon-ld be given. 

It is absolnteh’ of no avail to kill off all th(‘ affected birds 
oi treat them individually without daily carrying out the 
instructions giv(m above as to disinfect i(m of tlie houses, etc. 

Diphtheritic Roup. — This also is a very contagious 
disease affect ijig the mucous nnunbranes of the na.sal passages, 
the eyes, the mouth, the ])harvnx, the larynx, the trachea 
and the bronchi. 

Appeaianre . — This takes the form of patches of dirty, 
yellow-coloured material on the parts al>ove enumerated, and 
atta(*hed to the mucous surface. They are very similar to 
those seen in human diphtheria, but the bacillus of avian 
diphtheria is (luite distinct. There are cases on re(‘ord 
though of diphtheria of fowls being communi(*ated to children 
and vice verm. 

Cause , — It is usually introduced into a flock by the 
exposure of sick birds at shows, or by bringing affecded birds 
on to the premi.ses. The (*ontagion may be carried by birds 
that have the disease in .so mild a form that symptoms are 
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not appurent. The idea that draiiglits, dani]), dirty, badly 
ventilated houses will cause it is wion^’. The bacillus must 
be present, hut the al)Ove do certainly increase the tendency 
to its development when the bacillus is present. Investiga- 
tions made by Uucloux indicate ll)at diphtheritic roup is 
caused by a non-motile bac illus 0.8 to \ .2 inicromillimetres 
broad. 

MetJiofJ of J/ifeclioN. — Thi'^ is similai* to that described 
in conta^’ious catarihal louj). It altects fowls, turkeys, 
ducks, ouinea-lowl and pigeons. It is often veiy’ acute, 
spreads with very <?reat rapidity, and is fatal to most of 
the birds attacked. 

Sf/in j)lonis. — Th(*s(' commence, as in coiita^ious catarrhal 
roup, with a watery secretion from the nostrils and sometimes 
from the eye^. The birds seem weak, the |)luma^e is 
rulfled, bieathino- is laboured, sMallowin^* is ditHcub, eye- 
sio-lit affected, and the I)irds are mopy, with head and neck 
drawn towaids the body; th(\v irecjuently shake their heads 
and sneeze*. On examinino' the jnouth, tlie totione seems to 
be j)ale in colour, and on it will be noti(*ed small ^?reyish 
spots. The apj)etito disap])ears, diarrluea of a o-reenish or 
yellowish colour sets in. The eyes aie dilated, and walkinp^ 
is irregular and difficult. The pate-hes in the moutli increase 
in number and size, till on the fifth day the whole of the 
mouth may be covered b\ them, and they may almost com- 
pletely obstruct the pharynx and laiynx. Swallowing and 
breatliino* bec'ome difficult. The membranes may extend to 
air sacs in the lungs, and the bird is compelled to extend its 
neck and open its mouth to admit air. This symptom, by the 
way, has led many poultiy keepers to think the bird 
is suffering from “gapes,’’ a disease we do not have in this 
country. The above symptoms are those of the acute form 
of the diseaM*, ^^hich lasts only a few days, when death 
oc(*urs. 

In the chronic form the birds are simply dull, weak, lose 
flesh and do not lay. There may be slight catarrh and slight 
difficulty in breathing. Beyond these there are no others, 
but occasionally a very careful examination will reveal one 
or two spots in the mouth or throat. This chronic form may 
continue for weeks, hut death is rai^e. 
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Prevention . — Birds should not be allowed to mix with 
others on neighbouring premises. New arrivals or birds 
returning from shows should be quarantined for thirty days 
and should occasionally bo thoroughly examined. The 
Ijoultry houses should be kei)t clean and dry, well ventilated 
and free from draughts; they should be also open to the 
sunlight, a point one too seldom sees in this country, w’h(*rc 
many houses are much too dark and wiili practically no sun- 
light penetrating them. Spraying and disinfecting tht‘ 
houses should be carried out occasionally. 

Treatment . — Isolate all sick birds; kill the worst and 
burn the Ivodies. Examine evei*y bird dai]\ , and immediately 
remove any showing the slightest symptoms of illness; si)ray 
and disinfect the liouses and poultry runs evei*y day, and 
l)ut in the drinhing water of all a little copper sulphate. 
Feed well. Those that are suffering from the disease should 
be put into a warm, clean, dry, well-ventilated house. Apply 
tincture of iodine or ])araflin to the f)atches in the mouth 
and throat. Horic acid solution as recommended in con- 
tagious catarrhal rou]) should be applied lo eyes and nostrils 
daily. Internally the birds should be given a teaspoon ful 
daily of the following: — grains of (dilorate of potash, 2 
grains of salicjdic acid, 1 ounce of glycerine and 1 ounce of 
water. Vaccination has been emj)loyed successfully by 
Uucloux. 

With regard to the carr3ing out of the treatment, the 
same applies as to contagious catarrhal roup, /.c., unless 
thoroug’hly carried out daily with patience and perseverance, 
it is hopeless to look for a cure or elimination of the disease. 
Sick fowls that have been cured should on no account be 
returned to theii* (juarters for thirty days after they have 
apparently recovered. 

Diseases Similar to Diphtheritic Roup. — 1 . Cronj>ons 
anffina, a disease caused by flagellate infusoria. The patches 
in the mouth and throat in this disease are very like those 
seen in diphtheritic roup, but are usually confined to the 
pharynx, oesophagus and crop, and are not seen on the palate, 
tongue or windpipe. 

2. Aspergillosis or brooder pme'nmonia, caused by a 
fungus called aspergillus; a disease the external symptoms 
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of whirh are similar, but in place of the greyish white 
patches we have white nodules much like those in tuberculosis. 

Pneumonia (Inflammation of the Lungs). — This disease 
is not so common in birds as it is in animals; still, (iiiite a 
number of cases occui-, especially at the be^inninp^ of the wet 
season. The disease is rapid and usually fatal. 

(UiUH (\ — The 1 line's become con<yested, due to cold, damp, 
a stulfy atmos})here, or to the hreathinp* of some initating^ 
va])our. This (*onoe,wtion, es])ecially if (ertaiii bacteria are 
present, unless clun ked, will quickly develoj) into pneumonia. 

Sj/mpt(nns.- Ha])id, diffitmlt and seemingly ])ainful 
br(*atliing, ruffled feathers, drooping wings; the head and 
neck are fr(*(|ucntly drawn tcuvards the chest. The bird has 
a cough, and the mouth and nostrils are covered with mucus, 
greyish or yellowish in colour, and often tinged with l)lood. 
The bird has no appetite, i^ thirsty and suffers from •‘onsti« 
pation. If the side of the bird (with the wing raised) is 
placed to the ear, a sound will be heard similar to that when 
the finger is rubbed over plush. 

Post-inorieiii Appearances , — After death the lungs, 
instead of the normal pale ])ink or salmon colour, will be 
dark, engorged with bl(K)d and solidified; there may also be 
blood in the broindii and trachea. When blond is found in 
the two latter organs, the form is broncho-pneumonia; in this 
case the lung is not so solidified. Tn croupous pneumonia the 
lung is mu(di more M)lidified, and a piece of it, if dropped 
into water, will sink, whereas liealthy lung tissue will float. 

Treatment . — The bird should be kept in a warm room, 
free from damp, cold and draughts, but with i)lenty of fresh 
air. Innseed tea should be given in small quantities and 
frequently; in it put a little nitrate of potash, sufficient to 
enable the bird to have 1 grain three times a day. When the 
bird begins to get better, give 1 grain of (luinine or 10 drops 
of cod-liver oil once a day. The food should consist of bread 
and milk, milk to drink, an egg beaten up and a little raw 
meat. 

Prevention . — Keep the birds from exposure to cold, ])ar- 
ticularly when it is wet. Avoid damp, stuffy houses, and do 
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not j>Tve iiX) iniic'h food of a fat<j" and starchy nature. The 
birds should have ])lenty of scratching* exercise, fiesh air and 
^reen food. 

Bronchitis- — This is a disease which ivS fairly common 
amon^* fowls, es])ecially during* the wet weather. It is 
inflaniioation of the mucous membrane of the trachea and 
bronchial tubes. 

Cause . — Exposure to damp, cold, draughts, and sudden 
and extreme chalices of temperature. Therefore, it is more 
common in this countiy- at the bog-inning* of the w^t season 
than at any other time. 

Sipn ptoms. — Dulness, loss of a])])etite, cough, laboured 
breathing*. If the side of the biid (with the uing raised) is 
placed close to the ear, a blowing, whistling, rattling or 
bubbling sound will be heard. 

C(>sl-uu>eteui A ppearanre.'i. — Mucus of a bubbly nature 
will be found in the air passages, and the surface of these 
will be inflam(*d. The lung* Avill be slightly darker than the 
normal salimm pink colour. 

T leaf me Ilf . — The bird should be placed in a dry, fairly 
warm ])lace, free from draug*hts, but with g*ood ventilation. 
Again, as in pmuimonia, give linseed tea, or honey mixed 
with warm wat(*r; give also A to 0 drops of either s 3 U’up of 
wine or ipecaciuuilia once a da\’. Feed as recommended in 
pneumonia. 
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<4 ” O 1 

Liusi band. 


By F. TT. (ioiNG, Maliiidi. 


As llio above formal ion covers a considerable area of 
Eliodesia and, if only on this a(*coiint, is of the first import- 
ance to the country economically, depending on its suitability 
or otherwise to produce the necessities of man, T would like 
to make a few remarks redative to its capacity in this direc- 
tion. The ae cepted belief re this formation is that it is of 
low fertility and iiractically of no (*('onomic value, and with 
its bad name no ])rospective tanner would seriously consider 
takinp’ the trouble of looking* at it; ne'vertheless, it has a 
bi«' future before' it. Durinj*- ye'ais of oe*cupatiem em and 
contiguous to the “(jiisi” or “Kalahari*' sand I have had 
opportunit\ to observe its ediaraederistie’s, and 1 have estab- 
lished to my own satisfae t iem that, like all other formatiems, 
it has its areas e)t f?oe)el, bael and inelifl'erent soil. Althouf^h 
appe'arin^’ te) a superfiedal eibserver to be all alike, to those 
who know it* this is far from be'in^* the e ase. Looking?: at 
the (dass e)f tree that ^•re)ws em elifl'erent seediems, even of a 
limited area, erne can readily point out the most fertile or 
premiisinp^ parts, and takinpr the areni as a whole, the vipforous 
ftTowth e)f trees on it indie*ate\s that it e^annot possibly be 
tile useless, steudle stuff that it is ace*epted to be. Further, 
I e'an point e)ut larf>e areas eif the finest grasses on it that 
T do not tliink e’an be beatem, if eMjualled, in Khodesia. 

Crops of fine ejuality e’an be frrown e)n it, provided sufti- 
cieiit moisture is present, but of course, bein|r of lij^ht 
character, more fertiliser is required than is the case with 
heavier soils. I ^rew pumpkins on a bit of this ground 
that had been manured, and never saw a finer stand, and 
kaffir beans, ground nuts, et hoc germs orrme^ find there 
their natural habitat. T am going to experiment with a small 
area under cotton this season and feel confident of the result. 
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Some years back I planted fifty orange trees I got from 
Pickstone in this sand to t<\st its possibilities in this line. 
They grew splendidly for a couple of seasons, but one winter 
a late severe frost killed them down to the graft ; this frost 
was. of exceptional severity, the like of wliieh I have not 
experienced before or since here, and the trees, being young, 
could not stand it. A co\iple of trees, howevc*r, survived, 
and a few oranges I had from them last year were a surjirise, 
being for flavour, juiciness and size all that could be desired. 
I certainly gave them manure, and last season’s abundant 
rains assisted to develop an enormous crop. For (juality these 
oranges could hold their own anywhere. 

The (iusi sand does not alone produce teak, mahogany 
and other useful trees prol ifically, but many fi uits and berries 
as well, amongst whi<*li I may mention the wild almond and 
orange. I do not knou whether the lattt'r is a true orange 
or not, but anyone' acejuainted uith the “(tusi" is acciuainted 
with this deliciously scented fruit, which, besides being 
delicate to the taste, sends out a beautiful aroma and makes 
u jam very much resembling apricot. 1 am of opinion that 
citrus fruit raised on tliis sand will be of outstanding quality 
as to taste, juice and aioma. Another valuable asset that 
one finds in the (lusi sand is its property of responding to 
half an imh of rain wlu'ie other ground would not show 
equal results with double the amount. 

vSurface water is its jirestmt crying want, but anywhere 
over its area, at reasonable depth, owing to its absorbent 
character, water is piesent. The chief difficulty for the 
individual would be the expense of making wells, as these 
require special timbering, or rather tubing or cement lining, 
which requires to be pushed down concurrently with the 
sinking — or ahead of it — to prevent caving in. 
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Southern Rhodesia Veterinary Report. 


October, 1925. 


AFIUCAN COAST FEVER. 

Umtali Distkict. — Tlie following mortality occurred in 
this district: — Zimiinya Reserve, 8; The Rhine, 2; Fangiidn, 
o — total, 15. 

No mortality at other centres of infection. 

Bulawayo Uistkkt. — One cu'^e was diagnosed on the 
farm Redhoiise. 

No mortality at other centres. 

Melskttkk District. — Lombanl\^ Rust . — A fresh centre 
of infection was discovered at this farm, with a mortality of 
three head. This farm adjoins Kronstad. 

Kronslad . — Two cases iH‘(‘nrred during* the jnonth. 

% 

Nf/ltodi BJoi'k. — One death occurred amongst the cattle 
on this estate. 

No mortality at other centres of infection. 

It was remarked by the Distric t Veterinary vSiirgeons of 
both Melsetter and Bulawayo areas that tick life wa.s very 
active during this month, and that in spite of short-interval 
dipping and hand dressing of infected herds, red-legged ticks 
were found under the tails of the cattle. 

QUARTER-EVIL. 

Deaths from (luarter-evil were reported from the 
following districts: — Umtali, 4; Gatooma, 9; Melsetter, 2; 
Mazoe, 9; Marandellas, 9; Beatrice, 22; Fort Usher, 2; 
Essexvale, 6; Fort Rixon, 5; Belingwe, 3; Nuanetsi, 11; 
Selukwe, 12; Enkeldoom, 8 — total, 102. 

HORSE-SICKNESS. 

No deaths from natural infection reported for this month. 
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TEYPANOSOMTASIS. 

Seven deaths from “tly” were rejxnted from the Darwin 
distriet. 

CCTTANKOIJS MYIASIS (SClfKW WOEM) OF CATTLE. 

Eepoi ied prevalent in the Salishur\ , Oatooma, Sinoia, 
Eeatric’e and Vietoiia aieas; IMnmtree, Nyamandhlovii, 
(rwanda and Antelope di'-tiiets. 

S(^AE. 

Cases of seal) rej)ort(*d at Enhn\ayt) and (Iwelo? 

( ^( )N T A( II O r S A H( )E TI ( )X . 

(^ises ol infectious ahoilion are !‘ei)orted from most 
districts, and the disease* seems to he ])revalent thronj»^hont 
the (V)lony. 

IMPOETATIONS. 

Fi’om England : -—Hulls, ]. Fiom Enion of South 
Afii(*a: — Hulls, SI; heifeis, 111; horses, o; mules, (JS ; 
donke\s, ; shee]), 1 ,t3o4 ; ^*oats, 4S6 ; ])i^’s, 1. 

EXlH)ETATl()^^S. 

To Johannesburg*:— Slaughter cattle, 1,957. To 
Durban: — Slaughter cattle, 2,054. To (k)ngo: — Slaughter 
cattle, 769; breeding cattle, 476. To Portuguese East 
Africa: — Slaughter cattle, 60; trek cattle, 129. 

Miscellaneous. — To Belgian Congo : — Mules, 26; pig^, 
91. To Union and Bechuanaland Protectorate : — Donkej’s, 
7 ; horses, 1 ; pigs, 126. 

G. C. HOOPEE SHAEPE, 

Acting Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 
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Correspondence. 


No t e.'ipon nihil if y in accepted by thin Journal for the views 
cjcprenned by correspondents . 


To the Edilor, 

The lihodenia A yricul tural Joiinuil. 

Sir, 

T()BA(^CO SEED BEDS. 

Tli(^ article on flue-cured tobac(*() ])y ilr. Andrew^ in this 
month’s Jo^urnal is the best 1 have lead on tlie subject, but 
lie omits to »*ive bis experiem*es on treating* the seed l>eds with 
insecticides, or re'-uKs from dilferent metliods of fertilising 
tlie beds, r.//., liquid manure. 

What a pity the article did not apjiear eailier, for we 
have all made our seed beds, and as fheie is no mention in 
Ml*. Taylor's ])amphlet alnnit Inirninji* the n-round around the 
beds, in our sublime if»:norance we have all made what Mr. 
xViidrews rej^ards as a fatal mistake, in burniiif? the beds alone 
and leaving* possible injurious insects in the unburnt soil 
alono-side them. 

T am, etc., 

JOHN MOXCKTON. 

Eiverview, Kusape. 

14th November, 1925. 


We submitted Mr. Monckton’s letter to Mr. Andrews, 
who replies as follows: — 

With regard to the second parag^raph of Mr. Monckton’s 
letter, I must say that I refyret \ery much indeed not having 
dealt with the feidilisation and treatment of seed beds, as 
this is a most important branch of the seed bed work, and one 
to which very gi’eat attention vshould be ^iven. 

Dealing* with the fertilisation of beds, I have experi- 
mented with this in many ways, viz. : — 
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(1) no fertiliser at all — not advisable ; 

(2) applying: nitrate of soda some considerable time 
after germination has taken place (three weekws); 

(8) watering^ with liquid manure (fowl dung) ; 

(4) watering with liquid double complete fertiliser; 
and, lastly, 

(5) giving an application of double complete fertiliser 
at the rate of 8 ounces per square yard before 
seeding the bed. 

All the above methods, with the exception of (1),# greatly 
assist the growth of the young plant, but, from my 
experience, 1 have found the fifth method by far the most 
satisfactory. 

To put this method into operation, the seed bed should 
be prepared in ])roper tilth ready for seeding; apply the fer- 
tiliser in exatdly the same manner as you woTild if you were 
sowing the bed witli a mixture of seed and ash — the old way 
of seeding tlie bed. When the whole bed has been covered 
with fertiliser, take a rake and very lightly rake the bed 
over. The bed is then ready for seeding with the water-can. 

I strongly advocate this method, because, if the seed beds 
have been properly ])repared, they lequiie no further applica- 
tions of artificial fertiliser, the plant food being ready and 
available for the young plants as M)on as germination takes 
l)lace, and they obtain it from the veiy beginning of their 
life. 

Dealing with the treatment of the seed beds with insecti- 
cides, the method I adopted is spraying the beds when they 
are three weeks or a month old with the following mixture : — 
6 lbs. of Bordeaux mixture and 2 lbs. of arsenate of lead, 
mixed well together with 50 gallons of water. A very useful 
spray pump for this purpose can be obtained from Messrs. 
O. H. Williams & Company, Salisbury. 

The Bordeaux mixture helps to check bacterial germs, 
and the arsenate of lead, I find, practically eliminates the 
cutworm and other insect pests from the seed bed. 

Two sprayings with this mixture should be sufficient, but 
if it is found that cutworm and other insects are worrying the 
plants, then the spraying should be continued at weekly 
intervals. 
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SINCLAIK, 

Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 
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Rhodesian Milk Records. 


Name of cow. 

Breed. 

Milk 
in lbs. 
to date. 

Butter 

fat 

in lbs. 
to date. 

No. 

of 

days. 

Name and address 
of owner. 

Clare Camp 

Friesland 

1,949. .5 


84 

A. H. Ackermann, 

• Que Que 

,, Crescent 

do 

1,298 5 


70 

do 

do 

,, Emma ... 

do 

i/m.o 


84, 

do 

do 

.. Oacgie ... 

,, Reflex ... 

do 

1,. 5.55. 75 


56 

do 

do 

do 

405 5 

... 

35 

do 

do 

,, Bella ... 

do 

1,057 


42 

do 

do 

,, Innis 

do 

511 


21 

do 

do 

,, Lizerian 

do 

1,746 


49 

do 

do 

Ladybird 

Shorthorn 

4,182 25 

isii..? 

294 

H. S. Adams, Gwelo 

Redwing 

do 

5,645 5 

123.8 

259 

do 

do 

Blossom 

do 

0,458.5 

178 

252 

do 

do 

Eve 

do 

3,421.3 

... 

224 

do 

do 

Ruby 

do 

299 


14 

do 

do 

Mary 

do 

2,907.9 

121.66 

2!»4 

(i. Cooper, Essex vale 

Rosey 

do 

2,595.6 

90.94 

343 

do 

do 

Zazola 

do 

1,627.5 

66.43 

112 

do 

do 

Fairy 

do 

841.4 

37.86 

.56 

do 

do 

Zwartappel 

Friesland 

6,111.5 

37.86 

209 

W. P. Edwards, 

Westacre Junction 

Bobbie 

do 

5,502.5 

. . . 

21U 

do 

do 

Frakkio 

do 

3,924.5 

... 

192 

do 

do 

Ellen Mary 

do 

298 

■ . . 

15 

do 

do 

Rokkie 

do 

3,883 


1.34 

do 

do 

Kolmuis 

do 

3,812 


127 

do 

do 

Wonderlik 

do 

2,941 


123 

do 

do 

Surprise 

do 

! 386.5 

12.’37 

28 

E. B. Harben, Umtali 

Ivy 

De Grendel 

do 

394.25 

13 01 

28 

do 

do 

Sophie ... 
Doornhack 

do 

10,486 

... 

300 

H. Mackenzie, Salisbury 

Dooitjie ... 

do 

2,760 

89.12 

84 

T. A. Russell, Balia Balia 

Granny 

do 

0,931 

301.47 

315 

J. S. Struthers, Sinoia 

Rosey 

do 

5,278 

220.60 

308 

do 

do 

Pearl 

do 

3,720 

180.69 

175 

do 

do 

Bell 

do 

7,185 

290.72 

385 

do 

do 

Molly 

do 

7,626 

305.75 

357 

do 

! do 

Wat^pas 

do 

6,628 

229.92 

350 

do 

do 

Noonie 

do 

3,637 

1.36 38 

161 

do 

do 

Cherry Blossom 

do 

2,926 

169 21 

154 

do 

do 

Lucy 

do 

2, .386 

142 35 

126 

do 

do 

Nultjie 

do 

3,760 

! 144.77 

126 

do 

do 

Lady Jane 

do 

4,854 

293.8 

I 315 

R. R. Sharp, Redbank 

Zoe . 

do 

3,524 

136.3 

245 

do 

do 

Pam 

do 

4,665 

165.00 

329 

do 

do 

Anemone 

do 

3,441 

127.6 

315 

do 

do 
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RHODESIAN MILK RECORDS (continued). 


Name of cow. 

Breed. 

Milk 
in lbs. 
to date. 

Butter 
fat 
in lbs. 
to date. 

No. 

of 

day^. 

Name and addre^'.s 
of owner. 

Primrose 

Friesland 

4,004 

168.8 

301 

1 R. R. Sharp, Redbaiik 

Patience 

do 

8,129 

90.2 

147 

1 do do 

Buttercup 

do 

.3,300 

109.7 

147 

1 do do 

Marodzi 

do 

3,178.01 

151.66 

140 

M. Siddeley, Salisbury 

Peri 

(lo 

2,151.4 

80.68 

112 

do do 

Lambolina 

do 

1,755.5 

69.14 

77 

do do 

Bessie 

do 

1,578.5 


70 

Swan Bros., (xwelo 

Daisy 

do 

1,757 


70 

do do 

Jess 

do 

1,701 


63 

do do 

Nellie 

I do 

917 


42 

do do 

Queen 

do 

1,102.5 


42 

do do 

Betty 

Shorthorn 

559.13 


35 

R. N.Wolton, Essex vale 

Bride 

do 

458.5 


35 

do do 

Snowdrop 

do 

055.38 


35 

do do 

Penelope 

do 

376.25 

... 

35 

do do 

Helen 

do 

485.73 

... 

35 

do do 

Daisy 

Black Beauty ... 

do 

540.75 


35 

do do 

do 

483.88 


35 

• do do 

Lorna 

do 

392 

• • . 

35 

do do 

Duchess 

do 

246 75 


14 

do do 

Juno 

do 

192.5 


14 

do do 

Patricia 

do 

147 

... 

7 

do do 

Horlen’s Dainty 

Friesland 

2,151.75 

83.82 

60 

W. R. Waller, Salisbury 

Wolseley Lady 

do 

743.5 

22.29 

30 

do do 


Dates of Meetings of Farmers’ Associations, Southern Rhodesia. 
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Southern Rhodesia Weather Bureau. 


NOVEMBER, 1926. 


Pressure* — Duriu^^ the month the mean barometric* 
pressure was below normal in the interior of the Colony and 
above normal along the eastern border, the deviation varying 
from 0.024 in. above normal at Umtali io 0.048 in. below 
normal at Livingstone. The extreme fluctuations in the 
barometric pressure during the month varied from 0.37 in. 
at Mazunga to 0.10 in. at Salisbury. 

There were only four low pressure systems during the 
month which aflected our local pressure, but in all cases the 
centres of these systems were far ])eyond the confines of this 
country, and their effect was small. Tlie centres of these 
systems were nearest this country on tire 3rd, 16th, 20th and 
29th of the month. The minimum low on the 29th was 
0.12 in. below normal at Umtali and 0.06 in. below normal 
at Salisbury. The pressure was generally below normal 
during llie 1st to 4th and I8th to 30th, with very uniform and 
unvarying in'essures during* the 9th to 17th and marked high 
pressure during the hth to 8th only. 

There were also five high i)ressure systems during the 
month which influenced pre.ssure conditions to the south of 
Rhodesia, but, with the ex<*eption of the one on the 7th, 
which was central inland immediately to the south of 
Rhodesia, they were too far south to influence our pressure 
conditions to any inarked extent. The maximum high on the 
7th w^as 0.21 in. above noimal at Mazunga and 0.10 in. above 
normal at Salisbury. 

On the 2nd a low* was central off the south-east coast of 
the Union of South Africa, and travelled north-eaatwards, 
being central to the south-east of Beira on the 3rd. It was 
displaced by a southerly high, which was central in the 
south of the Union during the 3rd td 6th and then travelled 
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northwards, being central near Mazunga on the 7th. . On 
the 11th to lytli a marked soutlieily high travelled eastwards 
along the southerly coasts of the Union, but pressure condi- 
tions in this country weie little influenced by this disturbance 
except at our southerly stations such as Mazunga and Vic- 
toria. On (he 13th to 15th a southerly low travelled east- 
wards along the coasts of the Union, being central well to 
the east of Durban on the 15th, but our local pressure was 
practicall 3 ’ uninfluenced b\^ this disturbance. On the 16th 
a high was central on the west coast of the Union and in the 
neighbourhood of Durban on the 17th. On the 18th to 20th 
a southerly low traversed off the south and east coasts of the 
Union, being central to the east of Durban on the 20th. 
On the 24th to 25th a high tiavelled off the south-west and 
south coasts of the Union, but did not come north. On the 26th 
a low appeared off the south coast of the Union and travelled 
northwards, being central in the neighbourhood of Beira on 
the 29th. On (he 29th to 30th a high traversed the south of 
the Union, being central in the vicinity of Durban on the 
30th. 

Teiliperaturei — During the month the mean temperature 
was generall^^ above normal, and varied from 3.7 degrees F. 
above normal at Wankie to 2.3 degi’ees F. below normal at 
Mount vSelinda. 

Theuinean day temperatures were generally above normal, 
and varied from 6.3 degrees F. above normal at Matopos 
Estate to 1.6 degrees F. l>elow normal at Mount Selinda. 
The mean night tempeiatures were generally below normal, 
and varied from 4.2 degrees F. below normal at Shamva to 
2.3 degiees F. above noimal at Wankie. 

Humidity was generally below normal, and varied from 
16 per cent, below normal at Enkeldoom to 16 per cent, 
above normal at Uintali. 

The hours of sunshine at Salisbury were 76 per cent, of 
the possible available, which is about 10 per cent, above the 
normal amount for this period of the year. 

Rainfall. — The mean rainfall over the country during the 
.month was below noimal, and amounted to 1.31 ins. as com- 
pared with a normal of 3.33 ins., ?.e., the rainfall during 
November was 61 per cent, under normal. There has been 
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only one previous November on record in which the mean 
rainfall was lower than that recorded this season, viz., in 
November, 1912, when the mean rainfall only amounted to 
0.46 in. Similar low rainfalls were also recorded during 
the Novembers of 1905, 1909, 1911, 1920 and 1923, when the 
mean rainfall amounted to 1.49, 1.77, 1.66, 1.65 and 1.75 in‘'. 
respectively. 

The mean rainfall as recorded in the various zones during 
the month was as under, compared with the normal rainfall . 

Rainfall, Noiinal 
November,' Rainfall, 
1925. No^ ember. 

Inches?. Iiiche*^. 


Zone A (AVestern Maiabeleland) ... • 1.24 3.22 

Zone B (South-Eastern Matabelelaiid) ... 1.02 2.60 

Zone C (Western Mashonaland) 1.55 3.65 

Zone I) (North-Eastern Mashonaland) ... 1.87 3.92 

Zone E (South-Eastern Mashonaland) ... 1.05 3.82 

Zone F (Eastern Border) 1.99 5.11 


From the above it will be noted that the mean rainfall 
was below normal in all zones, and varied from 73 per cent, 
below normal in south-eastern Mashonaland (o 52 per cent', 
below normal in north-eastern Mashonaland. 

In Zone A the district wdth the greatest mean rainfall 
was Bulalinui-Mangwe with 1.54 ins., and the district with 
the least mean rainfall was Bulawayo with 0.78 in. The 
heavie'^t rainfall during the month was 2.04 ins. at Cen- 
tenary (Bulalima), and the leuwst was 0.44 in. Sit Gwaai 
Reserve (Nyamandhlovu). 

In Zone B the distric t with the greatest mean rainfall 
was Bulalima-Mangwe with 1.95 ins., and the district with 
the least mean minfall was Belingwe with 0.18 in. The 
heaviest rainfall during the month was 3.18 ins. at Empan- 
deni (Bulalima), and the least was 0.05 in. at Sovelele 
(Belingwe). 

In Zone C the district with the greatest mean rainfall 
was Salisbury with 2.89 ins., and the district with the least 
mean rainfall was Ohilimanzi with 0.82 in. The heaviest 
rainfall during the month was 4.65 ins. at Cleveland Dam 
(Salisbury), and the least was 0.37 in. at Thomdyke 
(Hartley). 
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In Zone I) the district with the greatest mean rainfall 
was Salisbury with 4.01 ins., and the district with the least 
mean rainfall was Darwin with 1.14 ins. The heaviest rain- 
fall during the month was 6.21 ins. at The Meadows fSalis- 
l^ury), and the least was 0.44 in. at Ruoko Ranch (Mazoe). 

In Zone K Ihe district with the greatest mean rainfall 
was Inyanga with 2.19 ins., and the district with the least 
mean rainfall was Belingw^e with 0.13 in. The heaviest 
rainfall during the month was 3.28 ins. recorded at Monte 
Gassino Mission (Makoni) and at Bonongwe (Marandellas), 
and no rain was recorded at Zaka (Ndanga) and at (dipsham 
and Zimbabwe in the Victoria district. 

In Zone V the heaviest rainfall during the month was 
0.11 ins. recorded at Springvale (Melsetter), and the least was 
0.35 in. at Hoboken (Umtali). 

Rain PeriodSi — On the 2nd showers were reported fairly 
general in Matabeleland, whilst on the 3rd and 4th lain was 
fairly general in Mashoiialai^d, with light local showers in 
Matabeleland. On tlie r)th and (JtJi no lain was lejiorted in 
Matabeleland, but light local showers still persisted in 
Mashonaland, The period 7th to 15tli was gcnerall\ tine. 
On the Kith light showers were reported numeious through- 
out the country, except in south-eastern Mashonaland and 
along the eastern Ixirder, where isolated shown s only were 
experienced. On the 17th light local showers were reported 
mainly in westein Mashonaland, and no- lain was reported on 
the 18th. On the 19th light local showers were reported in 
western Matabeleland only, and the period 2()th to 23rd was 
generally fine. On the 24th light local showers were reported 
in western and north-eastern Mashonaland only. On the 25th 
isolated showers were reported in various localities, and light 
local showers occurred in western Matabeleland on the 26th, 
with light showers fairly general in Matabeleland and 
western Mashe^'^land on the 27th, followed on the 28tli and 
29th with light showers fairly general in western and north- 
eastern Mashonaland, with scattered showers elsewhere. On 
the 30th showers were still fairly genei'al in nortli-eastem 
Mashonaland, with light local showers only elsewhere. 
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RAINFALL. 


Station. 

19 

25. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 
rainfall 
to end of 


Oct. 

Nov. 

period. 

Zone A. : 





Bubi — 





Bembesi Railway 

.23 

1.60 

4.09 

4.07 

Imbesu Kraal 

... 

1.16 


4.18 

Inyati 

.04 

1.15 

2.28 

5.03 

Judftonia 

.08 

.65 

1.9/ 

n.s. 

Martha Farm 

Nil 

.84 

2 24 

n.s. 

Shangani E.'«tate 

.10 

1.50 

8.29 

3.96 

Bulalima Mangwe — 





Centenary 

.50 

2.04 

4.32 

n.s. 

Kalaka 

.40 

1.32 

2.96 

2.46 

River bank 

.33 

.88 

2.34 

4.05 

. Soluai Mission 

.15 

1.1K) 

3.80 

4.27 

Bulawayo — 





Fairview Farm 

.07 

.89 

2.35 

3.92 

Keendalo 

.19 

.52 

2.52 

3.84 

Lower Rangemore 

.08 

.88 

2.60 

4.14 

Observatory 

^ .15 

.83 

3.16 

4.05 

(iwelo — 





Gwelo Gaol 

.57 

1.01 

2.03 

4.57 

Rivorsdale Estate 

.30 

1.68 

2.75 

4.85 

Somerset Estate 

.75 

• 1.92 

3.17 

4.28 

Insiza — 





Orangedalc 

.24 


1 

4.80 

Thorn villo ^ 

.25 

1..38 

3!56 

1 4.11 

Nyamandhlovu — 





Gwaai Reserve 

.09 

.44 

1.79 

n.s. 

Impondeni 


.48 


n.s. 

Naseby 

.07 

1.10 

4!36 

4.18 

Nyamandhlovu Railway 

..30 

1.17 

3.53 

4.32 

Paddy’s Valley 



... 

n.s. 

Sawmills 

Nil 

1.54 

3.73 

3.93 

Wankie — 





Matetsi Railway 

.12 

1 1 83 

3.37 

4.54 ’ 

Ngamo Railway 

.20 

.98 

2.33 

4.58 

\Vankie Hospital 

.01 

1.41 

1.90 

4.10 

Waterford 

.12 

1.00 

1.60 

n.s. 

Sukumi 

.39 

1.88 

3.04 

n.s. 

Sebungwe — 

Gokwe 

... 

... 


5.23 

Zone B. : 

Belingwe — 




1 

Bickwell 

,1.29 

.30 

5.14 

3.72 

Sovelele 

Nil 

.05 

1.64 

3 80 

Balalima Mangwe — 





Bruwapeg 

.98 

200 

5.08 

n.s. 

Edwin ton 

1.06 

]..3d 

4.36 

3 76 

Empandeni 

1.07 

3.18 

6.46 

3.80 

Garth 

.95 

1.09 

4.14 

4.48 

Maholi 

.97 ' 

1.58 

4.51 

4.59 
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RAINFALL — ( Continued ). 


Station . 

1925 . 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 

1 

1 Oct. 

Nov. 

to end of 
period. 

Zone B. — (Continued) 

Bulalima Mangwe (continued) — 





Sandown 

.40 

2.47 

4.89 

n.s. 

Tjankwa 

.50 

.87 

3.14 

4.16 

Tjompanie 

.25 

3.04 

5.07 

4.20 

Gwanda — 





Antelope Mine 

.58 

1.45 

4.03 

3.51 

Gwanda Gaol 

.42 j 

. iH ) 

1 3.48 

3.58 

Limpopo 

1.18 1 

.74 

3.66 

n.s. 

Mazunga 

1.12 , 

1 .56 

3.58 

3.18 

Tuli 

1.70 

1 1.60 

1 4.75 

2.57 

Insiza — 



1 


Albany 

.28 ' 

... 

1 

3. 65 

Filabusi 

.23 1 

.27 

3.00 

3.73 

Fort Rixon 

.17 ' 

.83 

1 2.65 

3.80 

Infiningwe 

.65 

.77 

1 2.91 

4.40 

Inyezi ... 

.73 ' 

. 2 % 

, 3.80 

3.75 

Killarney Store 

.40 1 

.04 

3.28 

n.s. 

r^ncaster ... ^ 

.SO 1 

.58 j 

1 3.57 

n.s. 

Matobo — 

Holly’^ Hope 

.29 

1.37 1 

1 0.15 

3.yo 

Matopo Mission 

.00 

1.30 

1 5.29 

4.58 

Mlbhabe/.i Mission 

.34 

1.50 

3.81 

3.96 

Rhodes Matopo Park 

.78 ; 

1.64 

4 63 

4.05 

Sauerdale 




n.s. 

Umfula 


... 


n s. 

Wenlock Ranch 

.44 1 

1.26 

5 ! o 5 

n s. 

Umzingwanc — 

Bulia^Bulla 

1 .( M ) I 

.65 

3.10 

4.24 

Essex vale 


.60 

1 3.38 

4.19 

Hope Fountain 

.57 1 


1 ... 

4.68 

Zone C. : 

Charter — 

Bushy Paik 

1 

J .03 1 

1.33 

! 3.57 

4.18 

Enkeldoorn 

1,65 

.52 

1 3.40 

4.60 

Marshbrook 

1.27 1 

1.44 

, 4.35 

4.63 

The Range 

2.60 1 

.63 

' 4.74 

5.10 

Umniati 

1.20 1 

1.00 

1 3.15 

3.60 

Vrede 


• . . 

• • • 1 

4.56 

Chilimanzi — 

1.33 ! 




Allanherry 


.49 

2.74 

4.07 

Beacon Hill 

1.15 1 

.62 

2.00 

n s. 

Central Estates 

2.58 

1.08 

3.89 

4.52 

Orton’s Drift 

1.51 1 

1.44 

3.29 

n.s. 

SebakM'e Post 

1.63 I 

.75 

2.49 

n.s. 

Umvuma Railway 

1.53 

.56 

2.29 

4.44 

Gwelo — 





Cross Roads 

1.05 ' 

2.07 

4.19 

3 . 9 S 

East Clare Ranch 

1.41 

.86 

3.39 

n..s. 

Globe and Phoenix Mine 

2.00 

1.14 

3.61 

4.59 

Indiva 

.93 

.99 

2.68 

n.s. . 
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RAINFALL — (Continued). 




1925. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 

Station. 


Oct. 

Nov. 

to end of 
period. 

Zonk C. — (Continued) 






Gwelo (continued)— 






Lyndene 

Hhodeedale Ranch 

- . . 

.33 

1.00 

2 20 

n.s. 


2.17 

1.06 

3.68 

4.15 

Woodendhove 


1.15 

.95 

2.39 

4.56 

Hartley — 

Ardgowan 


.50 

9 

4.90 

Balwearie 

... 

i.ii 

1.07 

3 94 

n.s. 

Battlefields 


.97 

4.22 

6.20 

4.46 

Beatrice 

• • . 

.95 

4.35 

0.90 

n.s. 

Carnock 


1.91 

2.27 

0.84 

4.98 

Cromdale 


1.08 

1.35 

4.77 

n.s. 

Elvingtoii 

• • • 

1.68 

.73 

.3.95 

4.97 

Gatooma 


1.73 

1.52 

4.72 

4.98 

Oowerlands 


1.04 

2.93 

7.52 

4.77 

Hartley Gaol 


2.33 

.05 

4.0-2 

5.13 

Hopewell • 


.95 

.72 

3 80 

4.32 

Jenkinstown 


.78 

1.73 

4.00 

4.70 

Maida ^'^ale 


1.07 

1.10 

3.08 

n.s. 

* Nyadgori 


1.04 



n.s. 

Valham 

«u. 

.95 

1 . 05 

4.78 

.').J8 

Ran wick 


‘ZSii 

.39 

4.57 

4.46 

Rocky Spruit 


2.:i5 

4.00 

7.89 

n..«. 

Thornhy 


1.21 

.99 

3.. 35 

4.46 

Thorndyke 


.82 

.37 

4.03 

n.s. 

Loinaguiidi — 






Argylo 

... 

1.50 

... 


5 20 

Baguta 

1 

1.84 

1.71 

5.38 

4.97 

Between Rivers 

... 

3.10 

2.24 

7.08 

n.s. 

Citrus Estato 

... 

1.05 

2.12 

0.49 

5.18 

Darw'endale 


1.35 

3.11 

0 59 

4.92 

Devonia 

♦ ». i 

2.23 

1.47 

6.86 

5.10 

Dingley Doll 


2.82 ' 

,01 

0.06 

n s. 

Elinda 

* • . 

... 

.78 


n.s. 

Gambuli 

. • • 

1.33 

1.28 

5.59 

5 97 

(iudubu 

* * * 

1.11 

3 19 

4.67 

n.s. 

Iinpingi 

... 

.19 


• • • 

n..s. 

Kapiri 

... 

1.78 

3.’50 

7-13 

n.s. 

Mafoota 

... 

1.97 

2.99 

6.76 

n.s. 

Maningw'a 

... 

1.70 

.85 

6.26r 

5.61 

M’Charingi Estate 

... 

... 



n..s. 

Mica Field 

... 

.39 

1.48 

406 

n.s. 

Mpandegutu 

... 

... 


... 

n.s. 

Mukw^e River Ranch . 

... 

1.79 

2.' 59 

6 98 

4.95 

Nyapi 

... 

•^.25 

1.48 

5.46 

n.s. 

Nyarora 

... 

1.98 

.60 

5.65 

n.s. 

Nyati 


1.71 

.72 

5.46 

n.s. 

Palm Tree Farm 


2.50 

1.70 

6.67 

.5.16 

Puri 


1.82 

.76 

5 19 

n.s. 

Richmond 

... 

1.81 

2.71 

6.71 

n.s. 

Robbsdale 


1.01 

2.40 

6.22 

n.s. 

Romsey 

... 

1.46 

1.22 

6.08 

n.s. 
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RAINFALL — {Continued). 


Station. 


Zonk C. (Continued) 

Lomagundi (continued) — 

Silater Estate 
Sinoia 
Sipolilo 
Umboe 

Umvukwe Ranch 
Woodleigh 
Salisbury — 

Avondale (Broadlands) 

Ballineety , 

Botanical Experiment Station 

Bromley 

Cleveland Dam 

Gwebi 

Hillside 

Inkubesi 

Lochinvar 

Manor Farm 

Salisbury Gaol 

Sebastopol 

Stapleford 

Vainona 

Western Commonage 
Sebungwe — 

Sikombela 

Wolverley 


Zone D. : 

Darwin — 

Cullinan’s Ranch 
La Belle Esperance 
Mount Darwin 
Inyanga— 

Carlow 
Inyanga 
Juliasdale 
Rhodes Estate 
Makoni — 

Ard lament 
Eagle’s Nest 
Mayo Ranch 
Nyogeni 
Wensleydale 
Marandellas — 

Fault Farm 
Mazoe — 

Argyle Park 
Avonduur 
Benridge 
Bindura 


192. 

Oct. 

5. 

— 

Nov. 

Total 
bo end of 
period. 

Normal 
rainfall 
to end of 
period. 

1.55 

2.22 

5.37 

n.s. 

1.60 

2 08 

6.12 

4.98 

4 52 


... 

5.00 

2 61 

.97 

6.74 

n.s. 

1.62 

.44 

2.99 

5.33 

2.65 


... 

n.s 

1.46 

4.55 

7.78 

4.09 

i.;i3 

2 96 

5.86 

n.s. 

1 57 

2.33 

5.09 

5.28 

1 56 

2.02 

4.85 

5.43 

, 1.40 

4.65 

8.16 

4.87 

1.33 

1.78 

4 52 

5 44 

1.72 

2.81 

6.84 

4.83 

1 

... 


n.s. 

1.83 

2.56 

6.^3 

n.s. 

1.3.> 

.99 

3.36 

n.s. 

1.71 

3.71 

7.23 

5.08 

.89 

2.73 

5.65 

5 16 

1.90 

3.72 

7.80 

5.36 

1.20 

2.57 

5 25 

5.40 

1.83 

.3.14 

7.36 

n.s. 

.96 

1.65 

3.43 

4.62 

.64 

2 01 

3.59 

n.s. 

1.66 

.94 

2.93 

n.s. 

.82 

1.30 

2.29 

n.s. 

.03 

1.17 

2,08 

4.74 




6.18 

2.21 

.*76 

4.’ 78 

5.65 

1.54 

• * • 


n.s. 

1 50 

1.55 

6.58 

5.53 

1 19 

1.34 

4.09 

n.s. 

1.78 

2.54 

7.12 

6.01 

.21 

.77 

1.99 

n.s. 

.49 

1.47 

3.68 

n.s. 

.10 

2.52 

6.25 

n s. 

.42 

1.90 

4 54 

n s. 

.67 

1.78 

3.11 

n.s. 

1.18 

1.55 

3.41 

5 37 



« • • 

5.28 

’61 

l.’il 

2.32 

6.37 
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RAIN FALL — ( Continwd). 


Station. 

1925. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 

Oct. 

Nov. 

to end of 
period. 

Zone D. — (Continued) 

Mazoe (continued) — 





Ceres 

.18 

1..5I 

2.27 

5.86 

Chi poll 

.34 

.99 

2.00 

5.28 

Citrus Estate 

.68 

.3 68 

5.38 

4.92 

Craigengower 

1.64 

3. ,38 

5 . 7 » 

5.45 

Glendale Railway 

1.32 

4.84 

6.96 

5. .30 

Glen Divis 

1.00 

2.44 

4.09 

n.<.. 

Great B 

1.30 

2.95 

5.36 

n.s. 

Kilmer ... ^ 

1.66 , 

, 2.81 

4 91 

5.42 

Kingston 

.67 

1.17 

2 23 

5.67 

Mazoe 

1 86 

3.50 

6.22 

4 98 

Mtiienzi 


.79 


n.s. 

Marston 

..31 

.80 

1.’21 i 

n.s. 

Mgutu 

1.20 

3.08 

6 32 ] 

4.48 

Omeath 

2.31 

2.17 

6.00 

4.80 

Pearson Settlement 

1.57 i 

2 35 

5.2.5 

n.s. 

Riversdalo Estate 

1.97 

2.75 

5 50 

n.s. 

.Huia 

1.66 

1.33 

3 72 

5.97 

Ruoko Ranch 

.96 

.44 

2.96 

5.00 

Sham va Mine 

.38 

.84 

1.62 

,5.28 

Stanley Kop 

2.69 

. 3.35 

7.54 

4.72 

Teign 

1.33 

2.96 

.5.72 

5.46 

Usk 

.10 

3.49 

4.40 

n.s. 

Virginia 

1.05 

2.61 

4.26 

4.76 

Woodlands 

.71 

1.94 

3.13 

n.s. 

Zombi 

.94 

1.85 

3.34 

n.s. 

Miewa— 




Glen Someiset 

Nil 

1.55 

4.54 

5.42 

Mrewa 

1.40 

1.76 

3.16 

5.35 

Selous Nek 

Nil 

1.27 

3.18 

5.27 

Mtoko— 




Makaha 

.27 

1.25 

2.44 

5.72 

Mtoko 

1.72 

1.26 

3.43 

4.39 

Salisbury — 




Arcturus 

1.83 

3.01 

6.71 

n.s. 

Chindainora Reserve 

1.22 

5.06 

7.41 

n.s. 

Chinyika 

1.11 

5.59 

8.09 

n.s. 

Glenara 

1.38 

2.58 

5.00 

4.77 

Goromonzi 

1.09 

2.98 

6.65 

5.90 

Hillside (Bromley) 

1.09 

1.13 

3.34 

n.s. 

Kilmuir 

1.66 

3.88 

6.49 

n.s. 

Meadows 

.93 

6.21 

8.41 

6.05 

Selby 

.98 

4.61 

7.44 

4.51 

Springs' 

1.91 

5 05 

825 

n.s. 

^ONK £. t 

Belingwe— 

:^iiifgwe <N.a) 





.61 

.18 

2.24 

4.29 

, S^bani 

1 

.38 

.08 

2.99 

n.s. 
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RAINFALL — (Continued ). 


Station. 


Zone E. — (Continued) 
Bikita — 

Angus Ranch 
Bikita 
Charter — 

Buhera 
Chibi — 

Chibi 

Homestead 

Lundi 

Chilimanzi — 

Chilimanzi 
Driefonteiii 
Felixburg 
Grootfontein 
Induna Farm 
Mtao Forest 
Requeza Estate 
Thornhill 
Gutu — 

Albeit Mission 
Chindito 
Eastdale Estate 
Gutu 
Glenary 
Gwelo — 

Daisyfield 
(lilencraig 
Partridge Farm 
Sheep Run Farm 
Inyanga — 

Dungarven 
St. Trias»Hill 
Makoni — 

Craigendoran 
Forest Hill 
Gorubi Springs 
Headlanas Railway 
Makoni Kop 
Mona 

Monte Cassino 
Odzi Railway 
Rusape 

Tsangwesi Ranch 
Springs 
Marandellas — 
Bonongwe 
Delta 

Elandslaaffte 
Land Settlement 
Lendy Estates 


192.3. 


j 

Oct. 

Nov. 

.78 

.27 

1.65 

.43 

1.13 

2.04 

.38 

.01 

.38 

25 

.30 

.28 

1.25 1 

1 .34 


.86 

1.36 ! 

1 

1.01 

1.27 

.68 

1.50 

.08 

1.55 

» t • 

3.01 1 

.74 

1.25 

.45 

1.84 1 

1.16 

1.4U 

.44 

1.91 1 

.89 

1.32 

.83 

.27 

.95 


1.38 

i.’sV 

1.46 

1.53 

.66 

1.86 

2.38 

1.70 

2.00 

1.43 

2.64 

1.76 

1.77 

1.14 

2.03 

1.60 

2.90 

1.77 

1.98 

3.04 

1.71 

1.72 

3.28 

2.87 

3.18 

1.94 

1.05 

• •• 

.90 

2.07 

1.18 

2.01 

3.28 

1.86 

1.43 

1.26 

1.90 

2.40 

2.06 

••* 

2.00 


Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 
rainfall 
to end of 
period. 

1.96 

5.16 

5.23 

11. s. 

4 92 

5.28 

1 

3.24 

4.38 

2.91 

3.21 

3.67 

4.35 

1.94 

4.73 

2.66 

4.75 

3.35 

5.67 

... 

4.83 

2.28 

5.09 

2.06 

11.8. 

... 

n.s. 

4.25 

n.s. 

2 98 

4.11 

4.77 

4 99 

3.49 

5.19 

5. .30 

5.29 

2.92 

n.s. 

3.81 

4.37 

2.57 

n.s. 

4.00 

n.s. 

2.66 

n.s. 

5.23 

n.s. 

4 64 

7.02 

5.77 

5.41 

4.96 

6.61 

4.58 

5.79 

6.76 

6.82 

4.22 

n.s. 

7.31 

6.13 

7.66 

6.18 

8.21 

6.59 

4 32 

5.71 

... 

n.s. 

4 69 

6.62 

6.67 

5.45 

6.90 

6.41 

4.81 

n.s. 

6.83 

6.76 

3.93 

7.12 
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RAINFALL— f' Continued). 


Station. 


Zone E. — (Continued) 
Marandellas (continued) — 
Lushington 
Macheke 
Marandellas 
Nelson 
Tweedjan 
Wenimbi 

White Gainbolo Ranch 
Melsetter — 

Bracken bury 
Tom’s Hope 
Ndanga — 

Bangala Ranch 
Chiredzi Ranch 
Doornfontein 
Marah Ranch 
Ndanga 
Selukwe — 

Aberfoyle Ranch 

Danga 

Hillingdon 

Impali Source 

Rio 

Safago 

Selukwe Gaol 
Woodlands 
(Jmtali — 

Alicevale 
Argylo 
Fair view 
Fern Valley 
Jerain 

Mutambara Mission 

Odzani Power Station 

Park Farm 

Penhalonga 

Premier Estate 

Sarum 

Stapleford 

St. Augustine’s Mission 
Umtali Gaol 
Victoria — 

Brucehame 

Cambria 

Cheveden 

Clipsham 

Glenlivet 

Gokomere 

Histonhurst 

Makorsi River Ranch 


1925. 


Oct. Nov. 


1.30 2.63 

1.04 2.97 

2.45 2.49 

1.17 .95 

1.14 .95 

3.42 2.44 

2.29 1 84 

1.23 1.75 

3.41 2.46 

.47 .32 

.15 .01 

.69 26 

.84 

.73 Nil 

.91 1.07 

.40 .33 

•41 .23 

51 .99 

.71- 2.08 

. 53 .92 

81 1 37 

• .94 .11 

2.74 1.75 

1.45 1.56 

1.49 1 17 

2.67 2.10 

1.16 2.14 

2.15 .77 

1.93 1.28 

1.81 1.86 

1.40 !!. 

.52 2.38 

1.36 

1.83 .77 

1.57 1.29 


1.16 .35 

1 13 Nil 
1.53 

2 32 .28 

.28 1,19 

.77 .02 


Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 
rainfall 
to end of 
period. 

6.05 

n.s. 

7.03 

6.34 

5.77 

6.47 

2.82 

5.36 

3.75 

6.41 

6.98 

n.s. 

5.63 

n.s. 

4.27 

9.13 

8.26 

8.26 

5.27 

n.s. 


n.s. 

2.‘k 

n.s. 


5.57 

... 

7.45 

3.81 

5.57 

1.85 

n.s. 

1.92 

5.55 

3.16 

n.s. 

3.28 

5.10 

3.86 

5.48 

4.84 

6.92 

2.91 

n.s. 

6.12 

5.49 

5.28 

5.83 

3.67 

n.s. 

9.87 

n.s. 

3.97 

2.48 

3 69 

5.15 

5.36 

6.31 

6.00 

n.s. 

.*. 

8.42 

... 

5.48 

3.96 

5.83 

... 

9 47 

7.48 

7.20 

5.31 

5.58 

... 

4.67 

. . . 

n.s. 

4.28 

n.s. 

4.17 

5.13 

... 

n s. 

3.33 

4.58 

... 

n.s. 

4.02 

5.96 
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RAINFALL — ( Continued ). 



1»2.>. 

Total 

Normal 

Statkin. 

Oct. 



Nov 

to end of 
period. 

lain fall 
to end of 
period. 

Zone E. — (continued) 





Victoria (continued) — 





Mashaba 

1.1*2 

.*27 

3 95 

n.s. 

Morgenstor Mission 


.2S 


7.17 

M’Sali 

.91 

.10 

... 

n.s. 

Riverdene North 

.73 

.30 

2.52 

5.23 

Salemore 

.72 

.‘2S 

•2.20 

n.s. 

Silver Oakf. 

1 . 1 « 

.12 

3 (»4 

5.05 

Stanmore 

.50 

.37 

1 94 

n K. 

Victoria 

.72 

.21 

2.22 

4.03 

Zimbabwe 

1 

Nil 

4.31 

n.s. 

Zone F. ; 

Mel setter — 





Chikore 




S.44 

Chipinga 

1.49 

3. S8 

10.30 

8 50 

Melsetter 

1 95 

1 3.SS 

7 44 

1 S.IO 

Mount Selinda ... ; 

2.43 

1 2.37 

11.64 

12.15 

Pcndragon 

.91 

1 1 29 

... 

n.s. 

Springvale 

2.5« 

5.11 

15 16 

n.s. 

Vermont 

1 94 

4.07 

12.97 

11.74 

Umtali — 





Chimezo 

1.S7 

.95 

0.78 

n.s. 

Hoboken 

2 02 

.35 

4.03 

10.48 


G 
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Farming Calendar. 


January. 

bee-keeping. 

Where it ia desirous, artificial swarms can now be made, so also cmi 
nuclei be formed from proved beat working strains. All the above must be 
stimulated with food. In the cooler districts it will be necessary to con- 
tract the entrances and close down for winter. 

CROPS. 

Cultivation of crops sown in November-December will continue, and 
land still awaiting seeding will usually require to be harrowed or disc 
harrowed between rains to catch and destroy germinating weeds while still 
young. Hay crops, such as Sudan grass, teff, manna and other millets, 
summer oats and ensilage crops such as maize, maize and velvet beans, 
except on farms liable to serious stalk-borer infestation, may still be sown, 
preferably during the early part of the month. For green manuring, cow- 
peas, Sunn hemp and Niger oil may still be put in. Kudzu vine and 
grasses such as Napier fodder and Kikuyu should be planted out with the 
steady rams. 

Short season crops, such as buckwheat, baucot beans of various kinds, 
Tepary beans and field peas, are often sown dnrmg this month, and the 
time IS yet oppoitune to put in the mam potato crop 

January is the month when weeds, if neglected, get ahead of the 
farmer, and the principal work will be the continued cultivation of all 
crops planted in drills. Neglect of thorough cultivation entails additional 
expense in hand hoeing. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Maize . — This crop is subject to the attack of stalk borer, maize beetle 
(Heteronychu8)i snout beetles, grasshoppers, crickets, etc. See Agricultural 
Jouffudy April, 1919. Maize planted after the first of the year is extremely 
liable to almost complete failure as a crop from the second brood of the stalk 
borer. See Agricultural Journaly December, 1917. This is of less importance 
in regard to ensilage. 

Tobacco . — Most of the pests of this crop are active during January, e.p., 
stem borer, leaf miner, **wireworms,” surface beetles, lai^e crickets, grass- 
hoppers, etc. See Agricultural Journaly December, 1919, February, 1920. 

Certain ladybirds ar# apt to defoliate the young potato plants 
of the main crop, especially on farms where early potatoes are also grown. 
See Agricultural Journaly October, 1913. Blue blister beetles are apt ta be 
injurious on sandy soils, and may be checked by spraying with arsenate of 
lead 1 lb. to 12 gallons of water. Spraying should be commenced for early 
blight. See Agricultural Journaly August, 1913. 

Cabbage Pemify.— Plants of this family are subject to the attacks of 
webwonn and sawfly in January. See Agricultural JournaL February, 1914. 
April, 1910, April, 1917, June, 1918. 

. Beane and Cowpeae.^Theee suffer chiefly from stem maggot. See Agri- 
Cidtufdl jQUfwdt* April, 1913. On small plots aphis may be checked by spray- 
ing with j^baqpo wash or paraffin emulsion. 
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Melon Family » — The chief peeU in January are leaf -eating beetles. 
Spray with an arsenical wash or cover young plants. 

Citrus Trees, — The fruit is subject to the attack of citrus codling. 
Collect and destroy the infested fruii«. For this and other citrus pests see 
Agricultural Journal ^ February, 1916. 

Deciduous Fruits, — These are all subject to the attack of fruit-eating 
beetles. See “Chafer Beetles,” Agricultural Journal, December, 1914. Fruit 
moths are injurious during this month, the only preventive measure being 
to net the trees. For fruit fly remedies, see Agricultural Journal, August, 
1911. ^ 

Fig, — The adult beetles of the borer are to be found on the young 
■hoots. They should be destroyed. The grubs in the stems may be killed 
with a little carbon di -sulphide. 

Mosquitoes, House Flies, Stable Flies. — See under previous month. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

This month requires all one’s energy in the flower garden. Annuals 
may still be sown for late flowering before the season is over. Planting out 
should be done as early as the weather permits, and advantage taken of a 
dull day after a shower for this work. If care be exercised much smaller 
plants may bo put out than would at first be thought advisable, as with 
attention these will make stronger plants than larger ones, which are more 
likely to receive a check. The soil requires constant stirring, owing to the 
packing caused by the rains and for the eradication of weeds, which are now 
very troublesome. All plants should be kept free of dead and decaying 
matter. 

VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Turnips, carrots, cabbage, lettuce, etc., may be sown for carrying on 
during the winter months. Potatoes may be planted this month for keep- 
ing through the winter. Weeding and cultivating between the rows should 
be continually carried on. 

FORESTRY. 

If the rains are seasonable, plant out evergreen trees, such as gums, 
cypress, pines, etc. Fill in all blanks as soon as they are noticed, and do 
not leave them until the following season. Planting should be done on a 
wet day, or failing that, on a dull day, or late in the afternoons. Great 
care should be taken to see that the trees are not planted out any deeper 
than they stood in the tins. 


POULTRY. 

Begin to select the birds for the coming breeding season. Note those 
that are strong, active, vigorous, and those true to type, and let these run 
on free range for two to three weeks before putting them in the breeding 
pens; obviously those from the best layers of larTO eggs should also be 
selected. Select cocks from the best layers you have; choose those for 
breeding from that are strong vigorous birds, that crow lustily and 
can hold their own. Overhaul your incubators, and get them into good 
working order; see that the incubator house or the room in which you 
intend to incubate ie clean, has plenty of fresh air without draughts, and 
* is waterproof. The floor shouLd be such that it can be well watered if 
necessary, as plenty of moisture ie necessary in the room, as well as in 
the incubator. See that your breeding birds are in o^d hard condition, 
and not overfat, otherwise the result will be unfertile eggs, weak chicks 
and bad hatches. 

STOCK. 

Cattle , — The reoommendatione for December apply equally to this month. 
Built should be returned to the herd during the month if a September or 
October odving teaton i« desired. 
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Sheep . — Continue aa recommended for December. If heavy raine are 
experienced a daily ration of half a pound of maize per ewe will keep them* 
in condition and will often prevent much trouble arising from poverty and 
anaemia. Those who favour autumn lambs must put the ram again with the 
flock in February, and should therefore now taae steps (if necessary) by 
supplying a little extra feed as above recommended to fit the ewes for mating. 
A little forethought of this kind will tend to increase the stamina of the 
lambs and to bring the ewes in season more or less together, so that a pro- 
tracted lambing season is avoided. 

TOBACCO. 

Cultivation should Se systematically continued, and no foreign vegeta- 
tion allowed in the tobacco field, as weeds and grass induce insect attacks. 
All backward plants should be given special attention, and an additional 
application of fertiliser to hasTen growth so that the plants ripen as uniformly 
as possible. Curing barns should be placed in proper condition on rainy days, 
ana all tobacco appliances should be placed in proper order for the rush of 
work during the curing season. Early planted tobacco may be ready for 
topping during the latter part of the month, and the common mistake of 
topping too high should be avoided. Go over the field carefully and select 
typical, uniform plants for producing seed for next season’s crop. 

VETERINARY. 

Horsesickness may now he expected, especially in district.* where early 
heavy rains have occurred. Blue tongue in sheep will also be prevalent. 

WEATHER. 

Heavy rain is to be looked for, and during this month we may normally 
expect nine to twelve inche.s on the eastern border, eight in the north, and 
seven and a half to seven as one travels westwards or southwards. At this 
time of the year the rainfall tends to be heavier in the eastern than in 
the western portions of the Territory, whilst prolonged steady rains take 
the place of the thunder showers which marked the earlier part of the wet 
season. The growing period is at its height, and high temperatures are 
registered. 
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Departmental Bulletins. 


The following Bulletins, consisting of reprints of articles which 
have appeared in this Journal, are available for distribution free of 
charge to applicants in Southern Rhodesia only. Outside Southern 
Rhodesia, 3d. per copy. 


\o. 174. 
No. 218. 
No. 225. 
No. 232. 
No. 266. 

No. 262. 
No. 269. 
No. 278. 
No. 327, 
No. 351. 
No. 362. 
No. 363. 

No. 374. 
No. 388. 
No. 394. 

No. 399. 

No. 403. 
No. 408. 
No. 416. 


No. 417. 
No. 422. 

No. 423. 
No. 428. 
No. 429. 
No. 442. 
No. 454. 

No, 466. 
No. 462. 
No. 464. 
No. 467. 

No. 504. 


AGRICULTURE AND CROPS. 

Notes on Hop Growing, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Useful Measurements for Maize, by J. A, T. Walters, B.A. 
Napier Fodder or Elephant Grass, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 
Witch Weed or Rooi-Bloem, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 
Prospects of Maize and Tobacco Crops, 1917, by Eric A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

Root Crops, Cultural Notes on, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 
Fanning in Granite Country, by R. C. Simmons. 

New Crops for Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Linseed, by C. Mainw^aring. 

Improvement of Rhodesian Pastures, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 
The Cultivation of Rice, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

'The Manuring of Maize at Makwiro, })v G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E., 
B.Sc., F.I.C. 

Fibre Crops, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Kudzu Vine, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

The Interdependence of Crop Rotation and Mixed Farming, by 
H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Green Manuring and Soil Management, bv G. N. Blackshaw, 
O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

Florida Beggar Weed, by H. G. Mundy, ^ F.L.S. 

The Velvet Bean, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Grasses of Agricultural Importance in Southern Rhodesia, by 
H. G. IMundy, F.L.S., G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C., 
and E. V. Flack. 

The Ground Nut or Monkey Nut, by C. Mainwaring. 
Improvement of Rhodesian Whit^ Maize by Selection, by C. 
Mainwaring. 

The Common Sunflower, by C. Mainwaring. 

The Sweet Potato, by J. A. T. IValters, B.A. 

Propagation of Kudzu Vine, by H. C. Arnold. 

Swamp or Irrigation Rice, by K. V. Yoshi, Bombay. 

The Growing of Potatoes in Southern Rhodesia, by C. Main- 
waring. 

Legumes in Southern Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters. 
Hay-making in Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring. 

Ensilage, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Soil Treatnjent and Manuring for Maize Production, by G. N. 

Blackshaw, O.B.K., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

Castor Oil, by Guy A. Taylor, M.A. 
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No. 509. Cotton Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by D. D. Brown. 

No. 610. Check-row Planting of Maize, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 613. The Carob Bean in Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 633. Silage: Its Composition and Value as a Farm Food, by G. N. 

Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Se., F.I.C. 

No. 639. Barley Growing. 

No. 641. The Potato Crop under Irrigation, by G. R. Syfret. 

No. 646. Artificial or ^nthetic Farmyard Manure, by H. G. Mundy, 
Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 646. Notes on Fertilisers and Soil Treatment, by T. J. Mossop. 

No. 660. Onion Growing under Irrigation, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 662. Mixed Farming in Matabeleland, by Gordon Cooper. 

No. 657. Selection of Virgin Land for Arable Farming, by G. N. Blaokshaw, 
O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 660. Climatic Conditions and Cotton Growing in Southern Rhodesia, 
by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. • 

No. 561. Wheat Growing in Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 568. The Treatment of Arable Land, by G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E., 
B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 571. A Farmers’ Calendar of Crop Sowings, by C Mainwaring. 
Botanical Specimens for Identification. 

REPORTS ON CROP EXPERIMENTS. 

No. 94. Second Report on Experiments, by J. H. Hampton. 

No. 189. The Manuring of Maize on the Government E.xperiment h'arin. 

Gwcbi, by G. N. B’.fickshaw, B.Sc., F.C.S. 

No. 216. Manuring of Maize on Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, 
by A, G. Holborow, F.I.C. 

No. 220. Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1914-15, bv E. A. Nobb.s. 
Ph.n., B.Sc. 

No. 221. Results of Exporirncnls, Loiigila, 1914-15, by J. Muirhead. 

No. 239. Reports on Crop ExiJeriments. (iwebi, 1915 16. by E. *A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No, 246. Reports on Crop Expeiiments, Gwebi, 1915 16, Part II., by £. 
A. Nobbs, Ph.D.,' B.Sc. 

No. 268. Manuring Maize, Government Farm, Gwebi, bv A. G. Holborow, 
F.I.C. 

No. 279. Report on Crop Experiments, (5webi, 1916-17, by E. A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 341. Report on Crop Experiments, 1918-19, Gwebi Experiment Farm 
No. 342. Rotation Experiments, 1913-19, by H. G. ISIiindy, F.L.S., and 
J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 382. Annual Report of Experiments, Experiment Station, Salisbury, 
1919-20. 

No. 405. Annual Keport of Crop Experiments, 1920-21, Gwebi Experiment 
Farm, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S., and J. H. Hampton. 

No. 411. Annual Report of Experiments, 1920-21, Experiment Station, 
Salisbury, by H.*G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 413. Arlington Sand Veld Experiment Station, First Report, by H. G. 
Mundy, F.L.S., and E, E. Wright. 

No. 432. Bulawayo Municipal Experiment Station, First Report, bv H. G 
Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 433. Winter Cereal Experiments, 1921, by D. E. McLoughlin. 

No. 457. Annual Report on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1921-22, by H. G. 
Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 440. Annual Report of Experiments, 1921-22, Experiment Station, 
Salisbury, by H. O, Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 485. Annual Report of Experiments, 1922-23, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 486. Boiawayo Experiment Station, Annual Report for Season 1922-23. 
by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 
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No. 492. Annua] Report of Crop Experiments, Gwebi Experiment Farm, 
1922-23, by H. G. Mundy. 

No. 614. Bulaw^o Experiment Station Report, 1923-24, by H. G. Mundy, 
F.L.S. 

No. 519. Annual Report of Experiments, 1923-24, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 637. Cr(m Rotations on the Gwebi Experiment Farm, 1923-24, by 
BL G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 564. A Maize Rotation Experiment, by A. R. Morkel. 

No. 566. Bulawayo Experiment Station, Aiinual Report for Year 1924-25, 
by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 


TOBACCO. 

No. 398. Wildfire and Angular Spot. 

No. 404. Plans and Specifications of Flue Curing Tobacco Barns. 

No. 525. Some diseases of Tobacco in Rhodesia, by F. Eyles, F.L.S., F.S.S. 
No. 534. Notes on Handling Tobacco. 

No. 540. Fire-cured Tobacco, by 11. W. Taylor, B.Agr. 

No. 544. Tobacco Growing in Rhodesia, by L. S. Myring. 

No. 559. Fire-Cured Tobacco, by Trevor Fletcher. 

No. 563. Notes on the Growing, Curing and Handling of Virginia 
Tobacco in Southern Rhodesia, by J. C. W. Andicws. 
Handbook of Tobacco Culture for Planters in Southern Rhodesia, 
price 2s. 6d., post free outside South Africa 3s. 6d. 


STATISTICS. 

No. 196. Collection of Agricultural Statistics in Southern Rhodesia, by 
Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 209. The Agricultural Returns for 1914, by B. Haslewood, F.S.S. 

No. 224. Statistical Returns of Crops in Southern Rhodesia for the Season 
1914-15, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and B. Haslewood. 

No.230. Farm and Live Stock Statistics, 1915, by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., and B. Haslewood, F.S.S. 

No. 247. Statistical Returns of Crops grown by Europeans in Southern 
‘Rhodesia for the Season 1915-16, by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., and Fred Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 259. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce, 1916, by Eric A. 
Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 281. Statistics of Crops, 1916-17, by F. Eyles,» F.L.S. 

No. 286. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1917, 
by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 303. Statistics of Crops, 1917-18, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and 
F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 322 Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce, 1918, by F. Eyles, 
F.L.S. 

No. 361. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1919, 
by F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 380. Statistics of Crops grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia, 
1919-20, by H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 393. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for 1920, by 
H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 409. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1920-21, by H. C. JK. Fynn. 

No. 426. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the year 1921, 
by H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 443. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia for 
the Season 1921-22, by F. Eyles, F.L.S., and H, C. K. Fynn. 

No. 459. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products foF, the Tear 1922, 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 
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No. 484. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1922-23, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 496. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1923, 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 602. Winter Crops, 1923, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 527. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1923-24, by *A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 643. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1924, 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 


LIVE STOCK. 

No. 208. Water in the Diet of Live Stock, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 
No. 227. An Experiment in Reef Production, by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 246. Beef Feeding Experiment No. 2, by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 248. A Preservative for Samples of Arsenical Dips for Analysis, by 

A. G. Holborow, F.I.C. 

No. 250. Beef Feeding Experiment No. 3, by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 255. Pound Fees. 

No. 321. The Construction of Dipping Tanks for Cattle. Revised April, 
1919. 

No. 336. Butchering and Flaying. 

No. 338. From Breeder to Butcher; Beef Feeding Experiment No. 5, by 
E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 340. Notes on Theory and Practice of Feeding Cattle in Southern 
Rhodesia, Part 111., by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 345. Notes on the Theory and Practice of Feeding Cattle in Southern 
Rhodesia, Part IV., by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 381. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 8, bv 
Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 392. Memorandum on the Cattle Industry of Southern Rhodesia, 1921. 

No. 421. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 9, 
Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 

B. Sc., F.H.A.S. 

No. 446. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 11, 
Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by Eric A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 

No. 448. The Cattle Industry. 

No. 468. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 13. 
by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 469. Hand-Rearing of Calves, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 
No. 478. The Management of Sheep, by Montague Gadd. 

No. 482. The Feeding of Fattening Cattle, Dairy Cows and Pics, by 
G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 483. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiments Nos. 14 
and 15, Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by Eric A. 
Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 489. Further Notes upon the Feeding of Farm Animals, by G. N 
Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 601. Branding of Cattle, by G. G. F. Chomley. 


Arsenite Cattle Din — How to Mix. 
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DAIRYING. 

No. 277. A Farm Cheese and Butter Dairy, by R. C. Simmons and G. 
U. Fripp. 

No. 383. Control of Temperature in Dairying, by T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 395. Farm Butter Making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 418. Manutacture of Cheddar Cheese, by T. Hamilton, M.A.. N.D.A., 
N.D.D. 

No. 427. Common Defects in Butter-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 449. Farm Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 463. The Rearing of Bacon Pigs for Bacon Factory Purposes, by 
T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 495. How to Produce First Grade Cream, by T. Hamilton, M.A. 

No. 498. Gouda or Sweet-Milk Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 511. Bacon Curing on the Farm, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., 
N.D.D. 

No. 520. Treatment of Gassy Curds in Cheese-making, bv T. Hamilton, 
M.A.. N.D.A., JJ.D.D. 

No. 530. The Dairy Industry: Causes of Variation in Cream Testi^ by 
T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 562. Bacteria and the Dairy Industry, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

No. 567. Cottage Cheese, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

No. 572. The Pasteurisation of Milk and Cream, bv J. B. Corry. 
B.Sc. (Agr.). 

VETERINARY. 

No. 121. Rabies, by LI. E. W. Bevaii, M.R.C.V.S., and T. G. Millington, 
M.R.C.t.S., D.V.H. 

No. 191. Scab or Scabies in Sheep and Goats, bv Rowland Williams, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 313. Obstruction in Sheath of Ox, by J. M. Sinclair, ^M.R.C.V.S 

No. 364. Round-worm Infection of Calves, by H. E. Hornby, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 367. Quarter-evil, by C. R. Edmonds, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 431. History, Control and Treatment of Infectious Abortion in Cattle 
in Southern Rhodesia, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 435. A Short History of Infective Diseases, bv J. M. Sinclair, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 474. Heartwater. 

No. 480. Measles in Swine, by P. D. Huston, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 497. The Laboratory Diagnosis of Animal Diseases, bv LI. E. W. 
Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 488. A Note on an Outbreak of Infectious Abortion associated with 
Sterility, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., and P. D. Huston, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 500. Infectious Abortion, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 536. Inoculation of Cattle against Redwater and Gall Sickness, bv 
LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 570. The Spaying of Bovines, by G. C. Hooper Sharpe, ^I.C , 
M.R.C.V.S., and M. H. Kingcome, M.R.C.V.S. 

Services of Government Veterinary Surgeons. 

IRRIGATION. 

No. 870. Odzani River Irrigation Scheme, by W. M. Watt. 

No. 300. The Dangers and Prevention of Soil Erosion, by W. M. Watt. 

No. 349. The Hydraulic Ram, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
A.M.I.E.E. 

No. 376. Notes on the Water Law of Southern Rhodesia, by R. Mcllwaine, 
M.A., LL.B. 

No. 384. The Application of Water in Irrigation, by A. C. Jennings, 
Aasoc.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.I.E.E. 

No. 400. Soil Washing, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.I.C.E., A.M.I.E.E. 
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No. 412. Water Power Besources of Southern Rhodesia^ by C. L. Bobert- 
fion, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 419. Irrigation Canale, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.I.C.E., A.M.I.E.E. 
No. 438. Summer Irrigation in Rhodesia, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.Inet.C.E. 
No. 452. Weirs and their Construction, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.I.C.E., 

A. M.I.E.E. 

No. 475. Soil Washing, by A. C. Jennings, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.I.E.E. 
No. 521. Water: Its Use for Irrigation, by E. V. Flack. 

No. 529. The Umtali River Irrigation Scheme, by C. P. Robinson, B.Sc. 
No. 558. How to use an Engineer’s or Farm Level, by P. H. Haviland, 

B. Sc. (Eng.). 

No. 565. Further Notes on Soil Erosion, by P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. (Eng.). 
Engineering Advice. 

FORESTRY. 

No. 366. The Management of Woods, by J. S. Henkel. 

No. 439. Forestry in Rhodesia: Planting and Care of Forest Trees, by 

J. S. Henkel. 

No. 470. Forestry in Southern Rhodesia : The Propagation of Eucalypts, 
♦ by J. S. Henkel. 

No. 512. Indigenous Timbers for Fencing, by J. S. Henkel. 

No. 523. Tree Planting and Termites, by A. S. Thornewill, B.A. 

No. 528. Forestry in Southern Rhodesia: Timber and Fuel for Tobacco 
Growers, by J. S. Henkel. 

No. 565. Forestry in the Melsetter District, by J. S. Henkel. 

Price List of Forest Tree Transplants, Ornamental Shrubs, Hedge 
Plants and Seeds. 

HORTICULTURE. 

No. 424. Citrus Fruit Growing in Rhodesia, by A. G. Turner. 

No. 471. Budding of Citrus Trees, by A. G. Turner. 

A Comparative Study of the Citrus Industry of South Africa, by 
Herbert J. Webber, Ph.D., D.Agr. Price 2/-. 

ENTOMOLOGY AND VEGETABLE PATHOLOGY. 

No. 139. Termites, or “White Ants,” by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 171. The Cabbage Web-Worm — A Pest of Cabbage and Allied Plants, 
by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 172. ’ Diseases of the Potato Tuber and the Selection of Sound Seed, 
by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 178. Illustrations of Natural Forest in relation to Tsetse Fly, bv 
R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 187. The Dusty Surface Beetle, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 197. Chafer Beetles, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 204. Some Injurious Caterpillars, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 214. Some Household Insects, by R. Lowe Thompson, B.A. 

No. 219. More Household Insects, by R. Lowe Thompson, B.A. 

No. 228. Rhodesian Citrus Pests, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 233. Does it Pay to Spray Potatoes in Southern Rhodesia? by Rupert 
W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 261. Turnip Sawfly, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 276. The Maize Stalk Borer, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 280. The Maize Beetle, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 290. Notes on Remedies for Turnip Sawfly, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 
No. 291. Cutwoftns, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S, 

No. 30?. A Note on the Maize Stalk Borer, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 
No. 317. Maize Culture on Red Soil; Value of Poisoned Bait ai an Aid to 
Good Stands, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 
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No. 353. Further Experiments with Poisoned Bait on Maize Lands, bv 
R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 369. The Bean Stem Weevil, by R. W’. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 386. The Common Fruit Beetle, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 402. Ticks Infesting Domestic Animals in Southern Rhodesia, by 
R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 426. A Newly Recorded Pest of Maize: “Rootworm,” by R. W. Jack, 
F.E.S. 

No. 450. Insect Pests of Fruits other than Citrus in Southern Rhodesia, 
by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 460. Tsetse Fly : a Four Years’ Experiment in Game Elimination, 
by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 476. Tsetse Fly — Inspection of Shangani Experimental Area, by 
Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 503. Locusts, by J. K. Chorley. 

No. 515. Diseases of Cotton in Southern Rhodesia, by F. Eyles. 

No. 516. The Coming Campaign against Locusts, by Rupert W. Jack, 

F.E.S. 

No. 522. Notes on tlie Black Citrus Aphis, by C. B. Symes. 

No. 535. The Black Maize Beetle : Observations on Life History and 

Control, by C. B. Symes. 

No. 548. Insect Pests of Cotton, by C. B. Symes. 

No. 553. Observations on Some Injurious Markings of Oranges, by C. B. 

Symes. 

POULTRY. 

No. 465. The Poultiy Industry; Parasites, by A. Little. 

No. 472. Ducks on the Farm, by H. G. Whceldon. 

No. 481. Poultry Husbandry ; Some Common Diseases of Poultry, by 
A. ].<iUle. 

No. 491. Poultry Husbandry: Housing and Feeding of Adult Stock, by 
H. G, Wheeldon. 

No. 508. Poultry Husbandry : Diseases of the Reproductive System, by 
A. Little, Poultry Expeit. 

No. 517. Poultry Husbandry; The Rearing and Fattening of Table 
Poultry, by H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 526. Ahjiormahties in Eggs, by A. iJttle. 

No. 531. The Poultry Industry: The Turkey, by A. Little. 

No. 538. Mating for Improvement and Increa.sed Egg Production, by 
A. Little. ^ * 

No. 647. Rhodesia Egg-laying Test, l.^t April, 1924 — 2nd February, 1925, 
by H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 551. Poultry Husbandry ; Advice to Beginners, by A. Little. 

No. 556. Geese, by A. Little. 

No. 573. Systematic Breeding for Increased Egg Pi’oduclion, by H. G. 
Wheeldon. 

METEOROLOGICAL. 

No. 360. Notes on the Rainfall Season 1919-20 in Southern Rhodesia, bv 
C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 436. The Possibility of Seasonal Forecasting and Prospects for Rain- 
fall Season 1922*23, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

No, 506. Review of the 1923-24 Rainfall Season. 

No. 624. The Use of an Aneroid Barometer, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., 
A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 532, Tho Short Period Forecast and Daily Weather Report, by C. L 
Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 542. Review ‘of the Abnol’mal Rainfall Season, 1924-25, by C. L. 
Robertson, B.Sc. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. 93. Formation of Agricultural Credit Associations in Rhodesia, by 
Loudon M. Douglas, F.R.S.E. 

No. 226. Classification of Clouds, by R. H. Scott, F.R.S. 

No. 264. Nature Notes— -Adaptation, by C. F. M. Swynnerton, F.L.S. 

No. 274. Lecture on Malaria and Blackwater, by A. M. Fleming, C.M.G., 
M.B., C.M., F.R.C.S.E., D.P.H., Medical Director. 

No. 283. Maize Foods for the Home. 

No. 358. Notes on the Regulations Governing the Sale of Fertilisers and 
Farm Foods, by E. V. Flack. 

No. 414. Limestones in Southern Rhodesia, by G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E., 
B.Sc.. F.I.e. 

No. 463. The Manufacture of Hoofing Tiles on the Farm, by Arthur J. 
Orner. 

No. 479. Quinine Prophylaxis in Ma’aria, by A. M. Fleming, M-B., C.M., 
F.R.C.S.E., D.P.H. 

No. 487. The Quarrying of Granite for Building Purposes, by G. M. 
Gillespie. 

No. 618. Locusts aa Food for Stock, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 649. Ochna Pulchra Berries, by A. VV. Facer, B.A., A.I.C. 

No. 654. Pisd-de-Terre, by P. B. Aird. 

No. 569. Education of Children of Farmers in Southern Rhodesia, bv R. 
McIntosh, :\l.A 

The Analyses of Agricultural Products, Soils, Water, etc. 
Lectures for Farmers. 

Farming Returns for Income Tax Purposes. 

Land Bank Act (price 1/-). 


•Notes from the “ Gazette. ’’ 


*'Gazetu'’ lU-mA. 

Date, 

AFRICAN COAST FEVER. 

Bulawayo Native District. 

27.11.25. Government Notice No. 382 of 1925 is cancelled, but the 
areas of infection as defined therein remain the same. The 
present notice has the effect of releasing tlie following 
farms: — English’s Estate Woolandale, Fairview, Vunda, 
Eden, Riverbank, Mananza, Impanya, Ladywell, Catford, 
Sydenham, Lonsdale, Bantu, Sailor Jack, Luvu, Samunya, 
northern portion Badminton Block, Thorn Valley Block, 
Inkuku, Carlsville and Richardsons (G.N. 642). 

DAIRY PRODUCE ACT, 1925. 

4.12.25 The 1st January, 1926, is fixed as the date on which the Act 
comes into operation (G.N. 556). 





All \\ B ( uinnmi4 s lioinestead at Guvo Alatetsi 



Homestead at Delamere Faira, neai Gwelo. 


Tjpes of Rhodesian pioneei homesteads (see opposite page) 
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Editorial. 


Contributions and correspondence regarding subjects 
affecting the farming industry of Southern Rhodesia are 
invited. All communications regarding these matters and 
subscriptions and advertisements should he addressed to: — 
The Editor, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury. 


PiOIMOr Homestoads. — ^We have at various times repro- 
duced in this Journal illustrations of farm hotises which have 
been of a more or less pretentious type. We now reproduce, 
on the opposite page, photographs of three homesteads of a 
pioneer type erected to suit, the mdans of the owners. 

The homestead at Guyo has been standing for many 
years and was visited recently by the Minister of Agriculture 
and Lands (Hon. J. W. Downie), who says the rooms are 
in good condition and very comfortable. The walls are built 
of pole and dagga, and with the exception of the doors and 
windows, the homestead is bnilt entirely from material found 
on the farm. The house consists of three bedrooms, dining- 
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room (18 feet by 28 feet), sitting-room (16 feet by 18 feet), 
spare room, office, pantry and bathroom. The timber used 
in the interior of the house is mopani. 

The homestead at Delamere Farm is built entirely of 
pole and dagga, and the cost of the buildings is estimated 
at £50, including doors and windows. The main dwelling 
consists of three separate huts joined by a verandah over the 
central one. The living room is 14 feet by 17 feet, and the 
two bedroom huts are 12 feet by 14 feet. The walls are 
9 feet high. The kitchen is of burnt brick, linked up to 
the living room by a flagged path. The dairy is of pole 
and dagga. The living hut has a fireplace, the chimney being 
carried up sufficiently high to avoid risk of fire and built 
on to the leeward corner of the room. 

Capt. TJnsworth states that the huts were erected by a 
previous owner and were in a very dilapidated condition at 
the date of his taking over the farm. He concludes his des- 
cription of the homestead with the following sapient advice : 
‘‘My advice to new settlers is to make the cattle comfortable 
first and the ‘mansion’ will follow by and by. I am putting 
all my available capital into good class cattle, decent stabling, 
fencing and essential improvements.” 


A Young Bird Poultry Show. — The Salisbury and Dis- 
trict Poultry Club has decided to hold a show^ in Salisbury 
on the 27th March, confined to young birds, by which is 
‘meant chicks hatched after the end of March, 1925. Glasses 
will be found for any puie breed of poultry and ducks, and 
prizes will be awarded foi the best cockerel or pullet in both 
light and heavy breeds and best duck or drake. To attract 
as many entries as possible the entry fee has been fixed at 
6d, per entry for the first ten entries from any one exhibitor, 
and 3d. per entry for any over that number. No class prizes 
will be awarded, but 1st, 2nd and 3rd cards will be given. 

It is some time since a young bird show was held in 
Rhodesia, but such shows are popular in the Union of South 
, Africa and elsewhere, for they fulfil a very useful purpose 
in affording breeders the opportunity of having the merits 
;Ot a bird adjudged before the breeding season starts, thus 
preventing errors in mating, etc. 
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The committee is striving hard to make the show a suc- 
cess, and it is hoped that poultry keepers will render this 
possible by entering as many birds as they are able. Entries, 
which close on the 12th March, should be sent to the Secre- 
tary, Salisbury and District Poultry Club, P.O. Box 452, 
Salisbury. 


Crop Statistics, Season 1924-25. — We publish in this 
issue of the Journal the statistics of crops grown during the 
season 1924-25. From these it will be seen that the total 
area under crops was 334,604 acres, representing an increase 
over the previous season of 47,767 acres. Cotton was re- 
sponsible for an increase of 58,911 acres, maize 1,309 acres, 
tobacco 438 acres, and potatoes 221 acres; while decreases 
were recorded in the acreages planted to such crops as maize 
silage, sunflowers, velvet beans, beans and ground nuts. 
Maize represented 69.6 per cent, of the total acreage, as 
compared with 80.8 per cent, in 1923-24 and 82.9 per cent, 
in 1922-23, the figures for 1924-25 being affected by the 
increased acreage planted Avith cotton. 

The maize crop totalled 1,041,904 bags from 232,947 
•acres, representing an average yield per acre of 4.47 bags. 
It is estimated that returns vstill to be sent in will bring the 
total to *1,069,000 bags. The area planted with maize in 

1923- 24 was 231,638 acres and the yield 1,080,084 bags. 
Thus in the exceptionally dry season of 1923-24 and the 
abnormally wet season of 1924-25 the yield was very similar. 
The biggest crop of maize reaped in the Colony was in the 
season 1922-23, when the yield was 1,505,580 bags, averaging 
6.81 bags per acie. The statistics show that in the season 

1924- 25, 532,633 bags of maize or 51 per cent, of the total 
crop were grown in the Jilazoe district. There were 78 more 
growers of maize than there were last season, but this 
increase is entirely confined to those planting a small acreage, 
as the number of growers with over 300 acres is 15 less. 

The disastrous eflfects of the abnormal rains on the cotton 
crop are revealed by the statistics* published. From 62,858 
acres only 5,888,462 lbs. of seed cotton were harvested, or 
93 lbs. per acre. Of the total acreage planted with cotton, 
10,786 acres gave no yield at all. The cotton ginned* at the 
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giimeries amounted to 4,100 hales of approximately 500 lbs. 
In the season 1923-24, l,690,t538 11>8. of seed cotton were 
obtained from 3,947 acres. The best results with cotton last 
season were obtained in the Mazoe district, where 15,838 
acres ffave an average yield of 197 lbs. of seed cotton per 
acre. The Lomagundi district gave an average yield of 
167 Jbs. per acTe from 7,454 acres. The number of farmers 
who planted cotton in 1924-25 was 1,287. 

The total area planted with tobacco in the season 1924-25 
was 8,441 acres, of which 7,550 acres were Virginian and 
891 Turkish. The Virginian crop amounted to 7,987,382 lbs., 
or an acre yield of 262 lbs., as compared with 489 lbs. in 
the previous season. The Turkish crop amounted to 418,522 
lbs. or 469 lbs. per acre. The number of growers was 17b, 
of which number 158 grew the Virginian variety. 


Fruit Growers Re«organi8e> — ^With a view to ending 
the unsatisfactory state of affaiis existing between the 
various sections of citrus glowers uho, during the past few 
years, have been divided into three- distinct groups, namely: 
(a) those aiBiliated to the Fruit (Growers’ Co-operative Ex- 
change of South Afri(*a, Ltd.; (b) the National Fruit 
Growers’ Association; (c) those unattached to either of these 
groups, a conference of citius growers was held at Pretoria 
on the 1st December last. At this conference, which was 
well attended by growers fiom eveiy part of South Africa, 
including Southeni llhodesia, it was ultimately decided, after 
protracted discussions and heated words, to appoint a com- 
mittee to endeavour to find ways and means to bring about 
the amalgamation of citrus growers. This committee could 
not come to a unanimous decision, and it passed a resolution 
by a majority of eight to six votes to form a separate citrus 
ejTchange in place of the existing citrus sub-board of the 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange of South Africa, Ltd. This recom- 
nOuendation was wjell debated the following day, and congress 
fl|^ly decided to adopt the following amendment, there ^ing 
oSb^"^ three dissentients: — 

This meeting, representative of citrus growers of 
the^ipic^ Aiid Rhodesia, desires to place on record that it is 
uiUftn^Ubsisly and whole-heartedly in favour of the co-opera- 
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tive control of the industry under the Co-operative Act of 
the Union: 

(2) Citrus growers feel, however, that the management 
of the affairs of their own industry must be unequivocally 
in their own hands and not subject to influence from growers 
of other fruits. 

Tht\v are desirous, therefore, of re-organising the 
existing organisation for the control of fruit matters 
generally, so that, while remaining in touch with growers of 
deciduous and other fruits in matters of common interest, 
their own organisation may be entirely free alone to deal 
with citrus matters. 

(4) This meeting therefore requests the citrus members 
of the Board of the Fruit Exchange to put their views before 
the Exchange with the object of effecting the nei essary 
amendment in the constitution of that body to admit of these 
objects. 

to) Tf this action is taken, members of this meeting 
bind themselves to join up with the citrus board so formed 
and to use their, whole influence with all growers in their 
districts to do similarly. 

A second committee was then elected to meet the citrus 
sub-board for the purpose of considering the resolution 
passed. 

This committee and the citrus sub-board subsequently 
passed the following resolution : — 

‘^That a citrus exchange be formed and registered 
under the Co-operative Act. It shall affiliate to 
the Fruit Growers! Exchange of South Africa, 
Ltd., and take the place of the existing citrus 
sub-board. ’ ’ 

The formation of this Citrus Exchange entails the 
amendment of the articles of the Fruit Growers^ Exchange, 
and steps necessary to this end are now being taken. In 
the meanwhile the committee remains in office to ensure that 
there will be no break-up of the Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
in the process of registration of the Citrus Exchange. This 
appears to be the position so far as we have been able to 
follow it from reports in the Press. 
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We have followed with keen interest the progress of this 
great co-operative movement in the south, with which 
Southern Rhodesia as a citrus exporting Colony of increasing 
importance is closely connected. We realise the difficulties 
which have beset the Fruit Growers’ Exchange since its in- 
ception, and we are aware of the criticisms which* have been 
levelled at the manner in which the affairs of the Exchange 
have been conducted. We are not in a position at this dis- 
tance to estimate to what extent these criticisms are justified 
or not, and we are not able to form an opinion aa to whether 
the interests of citrus growers will bo better served by the 
organisation which it proposed io set up. We do, how- 
ever, feel pleased that it has been possible to bring the 
opposing factions of citrus growers into one camp, and we 
trust the outcome will be a co-ordination of effort to further 
this great industry. 


Conference of Citrus Growers at Pretoria.— In addition 
to the matter of re-organisation referred to in the preceding 
editorial note, a number of other items of considerable im- 
portance uere discussed at the meeting of (‘itrus growers at 
Pretoria. 

In liis opening address the Minister of Agriculture 
(General Kemp) mentioned that 918,000 cases of citrus 
fruits had been sent to the ports for export last season, of 
which 110,000 cases had been rejected. In 1907 only 3,000 
cases were exported. There were, he said, 3,500,000 citrus 
trees in the Union, of which 1,500,000 are in bearing, while 
the balance will be bearing within the next few years. This 
would mean a possible crop of.nearly 6,000,000 cases, requir- 
ing about 550 trains of 40 trticks each to rail the fruit to 
the coast. 

It was stated later ni the (‘onference that a crop of 
6,000,000 cases would require 600 ships to take the fruit 
away. Thus one ship with 100,000 cases would leave every 
other day throughout the season, and it would entail the 
chartering of special ships. 

A resolution was passed requesting the Government to 
investigate the possibilities of extending the overseas 
markets, particularly India, where it was considered oranges 
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would sell to advantage, as the fruit from South Africa 
would arrive in the off season. It was stated that France 
and Germany are out of the markets owing to a prohibitive 
tariff on imported fruit. It was decided to investigate the 
possibilities of selling citrus fruits in Italy and other Euro- 
pean countries. 

The matter of the transport of fruit by rail was full,\ 
discussed, and it was emphasised that there is a necessity 
for procuring a sufficient number of suitable trucks to carry 
the fruit to the ports for export. The Ehodesian fruit trucks 
were considered a very desirable class of truck for the purpose. 

The advice was given that all growers should pay more 
attention to the re-working of unprofitable trees and those 
bearing inferior fruit. 

During the proceedings it was stated that it is the inten- 
tion of the Fnion Government to establish a sub-tropical 
experiment station where diseases and pests could be 
investigated. 


Tsetse Fly in the Lomagundi District.~We publish in 
this issue of the Journal the first part of an article written 
by the Chief Entomologist describing the measures w^hich 
have been taken by the Government to counteract the tsetse 
fly menace in the Lomagundi district. The plan of campaign 
was. outlined in The Rhodesia AyricAiltural Journal of 
September, 1925, and consists, briefly, of the creation of a 
buffer area between the occupied farmsC and the fly zone 
through which it is hoped the fly will not penetrate. With 
this objeot in view, an area between the Hunyani Biver and 
the Angwa Biver, approximately 35 miles long by 10 miles 
wide, has been fenced and the game driven out. Naturally, 
suitable measures have been taken to prevent the breaking 
down of the fences and to repair promptly any damage that 
may be done. 

The present operations are in the nature of an experi- 
ment and must not be looked upon as an attempt effectually 
to eliminate tsetse fly in the Lomagundi district. The 
problem is too complex a one to admit of such a simple solu- 
tion, but it is possible that the measures taken may provide 
results which will be a guide to future action. As the Chief 
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Sntomologist explains, conditions here are totally different to 
those obtaining in Tanganyika Territory, where with the 
GO-operation ot the nativevS certain areas of fly country have 
been reclaimed. Unlike past experience in the Transvaal, 
tsetse fly iti Southern Ithodesia has not receded ahead of 
European settlement, and the fact must be accepted that we 
are faced with difficulties of a peculiar natuie. 

This attempt to grapple with the problem \m 11 be fol- 
lowed with the closest interest not only in this Colony, but 
throughout the Continent, and we trust that material results 
will be obtained. 


London Beel Prices. 


The following quotations prevailing on the 10th Decem- 
ber have been forwarded to us by Messrs. Hart, Harrison 
and Co., 4 and 5, West Smithfield, London, E.C. 1: — 

London Central Markets, — Heavy supplies of fresh killed 
and South American chilled beef continue to arrive on the 
market and have caused prices to weaken. 

Home killed beef (sides), 7Jd. to 9Jd. per lb. 

South American chilled hinds, 6d. to 6fd. per lb. 

South American chilled fores, 4d. to 4id. per lb. 

Australian frozen hinds, d^d. per lb. 

Australian frozen crops, 4Jd. per lb. 
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Statistics of Summer Crops grown by 
Europeans 

IN vSOrTIIKlJN imODKSlA FOK THE SEASON l!il’4-‘A'). 


By A. Borkxdaii.k Bell, Statisl loian. 


Tlie season 1924-‘A') .started liopefiilly with good laiiis 
folloAving the seveie dronghi of the previous season, but the 
early promise was not fulfilled. The heavy rains in l)e(*ember 
and January, while promoting growth, seriously interfered 
with euUivation, and the continuance of the rain right into 
May was disastrous to almost all crops. The large acreage' 
planted to cotton was the principal feature of this vseason, and 
it is unfortunate, that the conditions wt'ie part ieuilarly detri- 
mental to this crop. 

While tin* rainfall during tlie season 1924-25 was tin* 
heaviest on record, the yields were on the whole better than 
in 1917-18, and the reason is that there wen* more spells ot 
sunshine than in 1917-18, when the rain was more con- 
tinuous it not so heavy. As is usually the (ase in seasons 
such as that under review, the sand veld fainis and the lower 
parts of Mashoiuiland suffered most severely, while at any 
rate as tar as maize is coneerne<l the greater part of Matabele- 
land w’as above the average, rnfortunately the amount ot 
land under cultivation in that part of the country is small 
and exercises very little influence on the total harvest ot 
the country. 

The total number of farnn'rs is 2,505, but this figure 
must not be taken as representing the total number of men 
engaged in agriculture, for wdiile it represents the actual 
number of retums received and outstanding, it only a«*counls 
for one farmer for each return and ignores the fact that in 
some cases a considerable number of men are employed as 
sectipn farmers, the parent company rendering one return 
for the whole property and being counted as one farmer only. 
Partnerships also only count as one, and further, learners 
and employees of variotis kinds are not included. The total 
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number of men, therefore, who might legitimately be counted 
as farmers would probably be at least 3,000, but reliable 
figures will only be obtained when farmers are required to 
state the number of European managers and employees on 
each farm. 

The total number of returns outstanding was 121 — a 
somewhat larger number than usual. A proportion are new 
settlers who took up land too late to plant any crops this 
season, and of the remainder the total of their crops will 
not very materially affect the total harvest, though it cer- 
tainly ‘ would haye been more satisfactory had all been 
received in time for tabulation. The thanks of the Depart- 
ment are due to the Police for assistance in the matter of 
collecting outstanding returns, and it is hoped that with 
their systematic assistance in future not only will there be 
fewer outstanding returns, Imt the figures for the year will 
be availal)le at an earlier date and so be of greater value. 
The figures for summer crops are due on 30th September, 
and it is only just to those farmers who supply the required 
information punctually to state that two-thirds of the 
returns were received early in October. It is only the care- 
lessness of a small majority which prevents the information 
being available by November. There are still a certain 
number of complaints that forms are not received, or that 
the returns have been posted, but never reached this De- 
partment. This is unsatisfactory and irritating to those who 
have conscientiously complied with the requirements of the 
Ordinance, but so far no satisfactory explanation is forth- 
coming as to where the loss occurs. 

The total area under cultivation of summer crops is 
334,604 acres, an increase of 47,767 acres on 1923-24. Of 
this increase, cotton is responsible for 58,911 acres, maize 
(grain) 1,309 acres, tobacco 438 acres and potatoes 221 
aores. It will be seen, therefore, that the large acreage 
planted to cotton was at the expense of crops other than 
maize (grain), tobacco and potatoes to the extent of some 
18,000 acres, the principal crops to suffer in this respect 
being silage maize, sunflowers, velvet beans, beans and 
ground nuts. 

An attempt has been made this year to ascertain the 
development of agriculture in the 'various districts of the 
Colony, and the comparative statement of acreages planted 
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in 1916-17 and 1924-25 which is appended provides some 
interesting data. From this total it will be seen that the 
total increase in acreage during the nine years is 92,489 
acres, or 37 per cent. Of this total, Mazoe (*ontributes 42,137 
acres, and Lomagundi 20,673 acres. Gwelo has an increase 
of 10,809 and Victoria and Ndanga together 4,565 acres. 
The increase in Salisbury district of 4,175 acres is entirely 
in general crops, excluding maize, which is 3,986 acres less 
than in 1916-17. The small increase of 1,284 acres in 
Hartley would appear to be entirely due to cotton, and the 
increase in Marandellas of 2,150 acres mainly to tobacco. 
The remaining districts show small general increases, with 
the exception of Bulalima-Mangwe, Matobo, Insiza and Chili- 
manzi, which have a smaller total acreage under cultivation 
than in 191()-17. 

The acreage planted to maize has increased in the nine 
years by 29,797 acres. Of the increase, 24,495 acres are in 
Mazoe and 11,158 acres in Lomagundi. In these two dis- 
tricts, being those giving the highest average yield per 
acre, one would expect the largest increase in acreage, but 
perhaps hardly in the above proportion, which is more than 
the total increase of the whole country. 

The increase of 5,931 acres in Gwelo, with an average 
yield per acre of only 2.29 bags, may possibly be due to 
larger acreages being planted in the selected parts of the 
district, such as Hunter’s Road, which have been found 
suitable for the production of maize. 

In Salisbury, although the average yield per acre comes 
next to that of Mazoe and Lomagundi, if the small districts 
of Darwin and Sebungwe are excluded, there is a decrease 
of 3,986 acres. Farmers in this district have evidently found 
it more profitable to grow other crops, as will be seen from 
this season’s totals, where, if cotton and the small difEerence 
in tobacco are excluded, Salisbury shows a larger acreage 
under other crops than even the premier district of Mazoe. 
The decrease of 5,744 acres in Hartley is almost entirely due 
to the attention being paid to cotton in this district. 

The majority of the other districts show decreases in 
the amount of land allocated to maize, and it would appear 
that for any increase in maize for export the country must 
look to two districts only, apart from surpluses from other 
parts of the country due to exceptional seasons. 
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Turning- now to crops other than maize (grain), we 
find an liureased acreage in nearly every district and a 
total incicase tor the country of 62,092 acres or 136 per 
cent. At first sight this would appear to be evidence that 
fanners were realising the advisability of growing a variety 
of crops and getting an ay from the system of banking on 
the success or failure ot one crop. On looking further into 
the mattei it will be seen that in 1924-25 cotton alone was 
responsil)le for 62,858 acres against none in 1916-17, from 
which it ^^ould appear tliere had l)een a decrease instead of 
an increas(' in all (*rops other than cotton and maize (grain). 

The position, lioue\er, is not cjuite as bad as that, for 
an examination ot the (‘omparative statement annexed of 
the total acreag(‘s tor the different crops tor 1916-17 and 
1924-25 discloses the tact that tlicn-e is a considerable in- 
crease in tlie acreage j)lantod to tobacco, as well as sunflowers, 
grouncT nuts, vehet lieans and potatoc^s, and a decrease in 
maize (silage), wheat, pumpkins and cattle melons. 

The laigest decrease is in the t^^() lattcu’ items, and is 
accounted tor In tlie tact that in 19l()-17 the acreage of 
these tvo crops planted with maize nas (evidently included, 
whereas in the year under revieu onlv that planted as a 
separate crop is shonn. When planted with maize, the 
accuracy ot the acreage given is \oy} doubtful, and hi any 
case if it is shown undei this heading as well as under maize 
it appeals twice. The decrease in silage maize is largely 
accounted tor by the piactice whicdi is increasing of making 
silage tiom the' tops ot maize grown tor grain instead of 
planting especially toi this purpose. 

The drought at the ])eginning of 1924 was largely respon- 
sible tor the dec-rease in acreage planted to wheat in that 
year. 

Further examination of the figures given in these state- 
ments is interesting, as denoting which parts of the country 
have really made progress in agriculture during the last 
nine years. This progress in part undoubtedly denotes 
Javourable (conditions as to soil, climate and proximity to 
railways, but from a careful examination of the individual 
returns received the impression is certainly gathered that 
the type of famer has something also to do with the results 
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ANALYSIS OF FAILMKUS ON TITK BASIS OF 
( BOFS OROWN. 
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dealt with above, but the followinj;? percentages of acreages 
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under the principal suininer crops are given, as well as 
those for tlie previous two years: — 



11124-25. 

um-24. 

J922-2;L 

Ma ize ( gra in ) 

(>9.(5 

80.8 

82.9 

(Cotton 

I8.r> 

1.4 


Tobacco 

‘j.b 

2.8 

8.4 

Maize (silage) 

2.1 

8.9 

2.8 

Oround nuts 

1.5 

2.1 

2.1 

Sunflowers 

1.2 

2 2 

1.8 

Potatoes 

.s 

.8 

.9 

Ileans 

7 

1.2 

1.1 

V(dvet Ix'ans 

(i 

1.4 

1.8 

Exotic grasses 

.(> 

.9 

.9 

Pumpkins (groAvn se]>a lately) .4 

.4 

.(> 

Other crops 

1.4 

2.1 

2 2 


100.0 

10(1.0 

100.0 

The large acreage 

under cotton this year 

naturally 

reduces the percentages 

of the other crops 

, although, as in 

the (*ase of maize and 

tobacco, there was 

a small 

increase 


on the acreage grown. 

The total acreage shown under irrigation is acies, 

as against (),4ir) in the previous year. Tlu» ac('uracy of these 
figures is a little doubtful, as thejc is a tendency on the 
part of some farmers to include under irrigated land wet vleis 
on which winter crops are grown; but ('ven allowing for this, 
the figures indicate an increase in irrigation. 

Maize- — The total maize harvest was 1,041,9(74 bags, and 
returns received too late for tabulation and those still out- 
standing would probaldy account for a further t27,000 bags, 
bringing the total harvest to 1,0(39,000 bags. 

PRODT^CTION OF MAIZE FOR NINE YEARS 



191G-17 TO 

1924-25. 


SeuHon. 

Acres. 

BttK.s. 

Yield per acre. 

191(5-17 

208,150 

9518,180 

4.02 

1917-18 

192,148 

591,722 

8.08 

1918-19 

178,818 

889,909 

5.13 

1919-20 

178,4(57 

1,120,548 

(5.45 

1920-21 

18(5,24(5 

1,220,708 

(5.55 

1921-22 

181,729 

002,030 

8.04 

1922-28 

220,987 

1,505,580 

(5.81 

1923-24 

281,088 

1,080,084 

4.66 

1924-25 

282,947 

1,041,904 

4.47 
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The maize (*rop for the vsea.soii was estimated at 1,200, 000 
ha^s, and had there been no further rain in May it is quite 
probable that this (\stimate would have been reached, but 
the ver\ late rains luined a considerable number of butts 
and tips, materially afVectiuf** the total haiv('st. 

The planting*’ of cotton affected the maiz(‘ crop to some 
extent, thou^’h probably in a lesser d(*^ree than other crops. 
Although the total acrea^'e planted to maiz<* in 1924-2o is 
l,d09 acres more than the previous year, in the principal 
maize district of Mazoe 4,o00 acres less wen* planted, ihouo’h 
this fiji^ure would be rather less if all rt‘turns liad bet*!! re- 
ceiv^ed. This districd is still and likely for many yt'ars to 
be the principal maize j>rowing- district, though Ij()ma<*‘undi 
is increasiiifi* its acr(*ape steadily. Of the total crop, .*)42,(i44 
ba^s or ol ptu* ct*nt. came from Mazoe, bein«‘ tin* crop har- 
vested from 77,409 aci(*s, or 44 per cent, of the total acreage 
in the (ountry. 


Tin* following’ five districts still supj)ly tin* bulk oi the 
maize of the country, but (Iwelo and Hartley are a lon^ way 
behind the other three, both in (juaiitity and yi(*ld per acn*, 
and the acre yield of the last tw^o districts is also con- 
siderably lower than many otln*r parts of the (ountry, the 
j:*’ross harvest bein^- higher oidy bei^ause oi the larger 
agricultural populat ion . 


District. 

ActCvS. 

Mazoe 

... 77,409 

Loinagundi 

... 27,1.‘{8 

Salisbury ... 

... 44..‘)01 

(iw’elo 

... 19,626 

Hartley ... 

... 14,9.'i:{ 


Yield, hags. Yield per acre, 

141, (i42 .').2 

14!>,.kST 4.0 

45,448 1.8 

40,989 2.1 


These five districts have 74 per cent, of the total acreage 
under maize in the country and harvest 84 per cent, of the 
crop, while Mazoe alone with 44 per cent, of the total acreage 
supplies 51 per cent, of the crop. From these hgiires it 
wdll be seen how' small an effect the remainder of the 
(*ountry has on the total production, even when, as was the 
case this year, the yield per acre over the greater part of 
Matabeleland w^as well up to, and in some cases above, the 
average, while that of Mazoe was considerably below* average. 

From the analysis of growers of maize appended it will 
be seen that there w ere 78 more grow ers of this crop during 
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the year, l)iil the increase is entirely confined to those plant- 
ing a small acreage, as the number of those with over dOO 
acres is lo less than in the previous year. The other figures 
in this table are approximaiely tin* same as in 1924-25. The 
drop in the total yield per acre for the country from 4.()b 
to 4.47 bags is (Uitirely in the small producer, for the yield 
from fanners witli over 200 acres nas o.-TS bags, as compared 
with 5..‘)2 bags in 102^^24. 

Owing to t])(' taci tlmi I he profit pen* a<*re from this crop 
is small, as the cost ot production of a l)ag of maize would 
app(*ar to average, from figures supplied by farmers keeping 
careful accounts, sonienhal more than 5s. per bag, it follows 
that, except for farm ust‘, to grow maize profitably large 
acreages must he planted. Gemwally speaking, one ('an 
assume that those' farmeis growing under 100 acres do so 
merely to suppl\ their own needs; hut if the above c'ost of 
production is ('orrect, and there; is good evideiU'C that it has 
not been ov(‘r-estimated, it would he well if the 259 farmers 
growing hc'tween 100 and 200 a('res w’ere carefully to consider 
their ])osition, wuth a vienv either to inc'nnising tin* acri'age 
planted or u'ducing it to sufficient for their own re(|uirements 
and utilising the balance of the land for tobacco, cotton, 
ground nuts or otlu'r (‘rops. 

The (jU(‘sti(m of increasing the yi(dd per acre is also oiu' 
of very vital importance, for the present distri(‘l yields, wdiicli 
can be studied in the accompanying fables, can hardly he 
considered satisfactory. The highest yields this season w'ere 
Mazoe 0.9 bags, Darwin 0.0 bags, Lomagundi 5.2 bags, and 
Ndanga 5.1 bags. Nyamandhlovu, Bulawayo, Bubi, Vi('- 
toria, Salisbury and Gw’anda averaged from 4 to 41 bags, 
and of the remainder many were under one bag. 

"With regard to exports, final figures will not be avail- 
able for some months, but during the period April to 
December, 1925, 414,029 bags of maize and 46,200 bags of 
maize meal w^re exported from Beira, and a further 0,930 
bags of maize and 4,973 bags of maize meal were graded 
at Bulawayo and ])robably exported to the Union or Congo. 
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Crops other than Maize (Grain). — The five districts 
having* the largest acreage under this heading are the same 
as those growing maize (grain), and establishes the con- 
clusion that at any rate the first four are the principal 
agricultural districts in the country. Although Gwelo is 
included, it (*an hardly bo classed with the other four, for 
its acreage is the result of its size and the larger number 
of farmers included in it. Taking the number of acres pei 
farmer, it certainly compands unfavourably with smaller dis- 
tricts, such as Marandellas, and if it were not for the 
comparatively large acreage under cotton last year it would 
tall very far short of some distri<*ts in the total acreage* 
under other crops. 

Cotton. — The total acreage planted to this crop was 
62,858 acre's, yielding 5,888,462 lbs. of seed cotton, or an 
average of 93 lbs. per acre. The figures for the previous 
season were 3,947 acres, yielding 1,()00,538 lbs. seed cotton, 
or an average of 428 lbs. per acre. Of the above total of 
62,858 acre's no less than 10,78() aere's were reported as 
giving no > ield at all. 

The above figures are those received from farmers, and 
do not quite agre'e with the amount receivc'd and treated by 
the ginneries, whie*h must be considered as more accurate, 
as the weight given by farmers is sometimes only approxi- 
mate, and api)arently they err on the light side. Allowing 
for a turtln'i' 17(),60() lbs. seed cotton in respect of returns 
not included, this Avould only bring the total to 6,054,462 lbs., 
while the amount of seed cotton received by the ginneries 
w^as 6,958,223 lbs. The* resulting lint wuns 4,011 bales of 
approximately 500 lbs. each. 

The district yields per acre again vary considerably, 
ranging from 200 lbs. per acre to nothing. The highest 
district yield was Darwin, with 200 lbs. per acre from 145 
acres, but the districts giving the best results wrere ^ 



Acres. 

Total yield, 
lbs. 

Yield per acre, 
lbs. 

Mazoe 

.. 15, 8W 

5,125,029 

197 

Lomagundi 

7,454 

1,240,630 

107 

Nyamandhlovu ... . 

1,127 

181,775 

101 


Hartley with 8,344 acres pnly averaged 63 lbs., and 
Salisbury with 6,189 acres, 29 lbs: Gwanda averaged 120 lbs. 
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per acre from 225 acres. Makoni, wliicli last year averagerl 
721 ll)s. per acre from 105 acres, iliis year had 2,405 acr(*s 
imd(»r cotton, hut only avera«ed 19 lbs. per acre. 

With data only extending- over two years, and thos(‘ 
years ot sindi widely difterino- extremes in the matter of 
rainfall, if is impossibh' to indicate which portions of the 
country are likely to prove most suitable for the cultivation 
of this cro]), but it is notcAvoithy that, as in other crops, 
Mazoe and fiomag’undi are well to the fore. 

Xo fif»ures are available as to the ac rea^^o likely to b(‘ 
planted during* 1925-20, but from such reports as are 
available, farmers on the whole do not appear to be dis- 
couraged as to the ultimate success of this crop, and a 
number ap])ear to be trying- the effects of ratoonin^ with a 
view to obtaininfj* an earlier harvest. Apart from othei 
arj^uments af>ainst this procedure, it remains to be proved 
whether tin' crop will not mature too early and the opening 
bolls be affected by the normal February rains. 

The total number of farnnus who planted cotton durinj* 
the season under review was 1,287, or 51.38 per (*ent. ot 
the farmers in the country. Of this total, 103 or 8 per cent, 
planted over 100 acres, 250 or 19.9 per cent, from 51 to 
100 acres, and 928 or 72.1 per cent. 50 acres and under. As 
in the case of maize, the «• rowers of the larger acreages 
would appear to have averaged the best results, for of the 
total of 1,287 groAvers, 103 produced 44.0 per cent, of the 
crop, with an average yield per acre of 120 lbs. ; 250 growers 
31. () per cent, of the crop, Avith an average yield of 94 lbs. 
per aciv, and 928 groAvers 23.8 per cent, of the crop, Avith 
an aA'erage yield of 00 lbs. per acre. 

TobaCCOi—^The total acreage planted to tobacco was 
8,441 acres, of Avhich 7,550 acres were Virginian and 891 
acres Turkish. This represents an increase of 438 acres on 
the total acreage tor 1923-24, this increase being entirely 
amongst the growers of Virginian leaf, as there is a decrease 
of 111 acres planted to the Turkivsh variety. The yield of 
.Virginian tobacco was 1,987,382 lbs., or 203 lbs. per acre, a 
decrease on last year’s yield of 220 lbs. per acre. Oile of 
the effects of the abnormal rains on this crop appears to 
have b^en the loss of weight in the leaves theniselves, 
accounting to d large extent for the loss in the weight per 
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acre harvested. The average yield per acre from the 891 
acres of Turkivsh tobacco was 469 lbs., which is slightly 
higher than that obtained last year. 

The above facts provide interesting information, showing 
that Turkish tobacco appears to be less affected than Vir- 
ginian leaf by the seasonal rainfall. The actual reason for 
this would appear to be more a question for the expeits on 
this crop than for the statistician, who must confine himself 
to facts disclosed by the actual figures; l)ut the sliorter 
growing period of Turkish tobacco and also the difference 
in size of the leaves may possibly be some of the ('ailses why 
the one variety is obviously more affec ted than the other 
by the rainfall. 

PltODFCTION OF TOBAFOO, 1918-19 TO 1924-L>:). 


Viiginian. Turkish. 


Season. 

Acres. 

Yiolil. 

Acres. 

Yic-ld. 

1918-19 

3,198 

1,179,932 

999 

287,080 

1919-20 

r),54(; 

2,435,994 

1,958 

511.633 

1920-21 

7,888 

3,192,(502 

1,043 

554,320 

1921-22 

9,007 

2,880,104 

1,107 

302,255 

1922-23 

7,758 

2,540,942 

1,290 

209,839 

1923-24 

7,001 

3,426,390 

1,002 

452,070 

1924-25 

7,550 

1,987,382 

891 

418,522 


The total number of growers of tobacco in the country 
during the year under review was 170; of these, le58 grew 
Virginian tobacco and 18 grew' Turkish. Of the 158 growers 
of Virginian leaf, 10 grew over 100 acres, 86 grew 51 to 
100 acres, and 112 grew' 50 acres or under. The yield per 
acre w'as practically exactly the same in every case. 

Maize (8nage)i — The total acreage of maize planted for 
purposes of silage w as 7,049 acres, a decrease of 4,241 acres 
on the acreage shown as planted in 1923-24. The decrease 
is partly accounted for by the fact that in the previous year, 
owing to the drought, a (‘onsiderable acreage planted for 
grain was utilised as silage owing to its not maturing. The 
yield per acre w'as 2.1 tons, or slightly less than the previous 
year. 

Ground NutSi — The total acreage planted was 5,067 
acres, and the total yield 32,466 bags, with an average yield, 
after allowing for 297 acres utilised mainly for silage, of 
6.4 bags per acre. The acreage under this crop has decreased^ 
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by 814 acres, but the yield per acre was slightly higher than 
the i)revious season. 

SunflOWerSi — TIk* acreage under this crop was only 
d,912 acres, a decrease of 2, '320 acTes on the previous season, 
or 07 pel' cent. Of this total, 0,489 acres produced 10,888 
bags, equal to O.o bags per acre, as against 0.2 bags the 
previous s(»ason. The lialance of 420 acres was largely used 
for silage pur])oses. With regard to the consi<leral)le 
decrease in the ainouni of land allocated 1o this crop, the 
probalile re^ason is inability to dispose of tlie previous year’s 
harvest owing to an increase of 2,712 acres during that 
season. The ainouni of land under this crop is still more 
than it was in 1922-20 or 1921-22. 

PotatOOSi — The amount of laud planted to potatoes was 
2,405 acres, and the yield 44,689 liags, or an average yield 
of 19 bags jier acre. This is a small increase in acreage of 
221 a(‘res, and a yield of 0 bags per a(*re more than in 1923-24. 

Beans (Edible)* — The total a(*reage planted was 2,215 
a(‘res, giving an average yield of 1.1 bags per acre. This 
is a decrease of 1,259 acres. 

Velvet Beans* — This crop again shows a considerable 
decrease in acreage, the total being only 1,944 acres, as 
compared with 4,122 acres in 1920-24. Considering the value 
of this crop in restoring fertility to the soil, the decrease 
in acreage is to be regretted. Of the above 1,944 acres, 
520 acres produced 460 tons of hay, 261 acres produced 503 
bags of seed, and the remaining 1,160 acres were mostly 
ploughed in. 

Exotic Fodder Grasses.— The area under these grasses 
has been reduced from 2,663 acres to 1,877 acres. Paspalum 
is the only variety which shows a slight increase in acreage. 
The following is the acreage under each variety 


Tcff 

... 721 

acres 

Sudan 

... .‘U3 

5) 

Paspalum 

... 287 

J > 

Napier 

... 259 

> f 

Kikuyu 

... 254 

J 9 

Other grasses . . . 

43 

i 9 


Total 1,877 
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Other Crops. — Tho romainin^ vroyn require no special 
comment, as details will be found in the accompanying?; tables. 

Citrus Orchards. — The total number of (dtriis trees in 
the country is shown as 208,591, which is 2,879 trees less 
than the previous year. Althoup^h the outstanding returns 
would probably account for this dift'cren(‘e, it does not appear 
that any considerable advance is being made in this branch 
of farming. Of tho above total, 174,882 are oranges, as 
compared with 172,804 in 1928-24. 

Figures arc' not yei available of tlie number of boxes 
exported during last season. 

Forestry. — The iofal acreage under foresi trees is shown 
as 8,()24 acres, of which 2,035 acres are planted to eucalypts. 
These acreages cannot be considered as (|uife reliable, as 
the number oi trees is not given, and as many are planted 
as windbrc'aks and in oilier irregular patches, the actual 
acreage is only approximate. It woidd, however, appear 
that farmers are devoting more attention to forestry, as 
last year the acreage stated was 2,547, and the increase of 
over 1,000 acres indicates that morc‘ planting has been done 
during the year. 
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Table II. 

Districts in order of Acreage of Cultivated Land. 



1924-25. 

1923 24. 

1922-23. 

1921-22. 


(Sum- 





§ 



District. 

mer 

8 


a > 

o 



o 

o 


crops 

only.) 

O 

s 

cr* 

o 

Acres. 

s 

o 

3 

r 

Acres. 

§ 

3 

o 

Acres. 

c 

1 


Acres. 

m 


m 


m 


a? 

Mazoe 

99,323 

1 

93,478 

1 

84,275 

1 

74,133 

1 

Salisbuiy 

49,243 

2 

40,709 

2 

44,113 

2 

39,788 

2 

Loma^unfli 

38,011 

3 

31,775 

3 

27,687 

3 

23,956 

3 

Gwelo 

27,019 

4 

20,49.5 

4 

19,083 

5 

16,676 

4 

Hartley 

‘2( i ,. S 0 S 

5 

19,999 

3 

19,207 

4 

16,303 

5 

Manindellas 

10, -241 
10,070 

6 

7,925 

6 

7,158 

7 

6,062 

7 

Makoni 

7 

7,476 

7 

7,604 

6 

6,13.3 

6 

Victoria 

7,652 

8 

6,200 

8 

6,350 

8 

5,667 

8 

Bubi 

6,724 

9 

5,93« 

9 

5,431 

9 

5,333 

9 

Umtali 

.'>,301 

10 

4,0.31 

13 

3,703 

14 

3,001 

13 

Insiza 

5,291 

n 

4,655 

11 

4,741 

10 

4,386 

10 

Charter 

Bulalima- 

:),'m 

12 

4,684 

10 

4,211 

11 

2,148 

16 

Maii^>NC 

5,038 

13 

3,810 

15 

3,770 

13 

3,124 

12 

Nyamamlhlovu... 

4,947 

14 

3,925 

14 

3,544 

15 

2,389 

15 

Bulawayo 

4,655 

15 

4,247 

12 


12 

3,841 

11 

Selukwe 

4,345 

16 

3,387 

16 

3,460 

16 

2,659 

14 

Chilimanzi 

3,589 

17 

2,234 

IS 

2,659 

17 

1,427 

19 

Matoho 

2,813 

18 

2,290 

17 

2,099 

18 

1,339 

1,507 

20 

Mrewa 

2,579 

19 

2,210 

19 

1,727 

20 

17 

Melsetter 

2,462 

20 

1,231 

24 

1,370 

23 

1,202 

22 

Umzingwttiie ... 

2,094 

21 

1,238 

23 

1,492 

22 

1,474 

18 

Ndanga 

2,084 

22 

1,662 

22 

1,868 

19 

923 

24 

Wankie 

1,977 

23 

1,862 

21 

1,298 

1,723 

24 

1,093 

23 

(lUtu 

1,908 

24 


20 

21 

1,261 

21 

Gwanda 

1,216 

25 

896 

25 

1,233 

25 

416 

27 

Belingwe 

1,154 

26 

552 

28 

661 

27 

421 

26 

Sebungwe 

758 

27 

640 

27 

362 

29 

158 

28 

Darwin 

750 

28 

848 

26 

1,049 

26 

892 

25 

Inyanga 

483 

29 

212 

KB 

387 

28 

157 

29 

Chibi 

401 

30 

131 

31 

86 

MM 


32 

MtoHo 

182 

31 

132 

30 

84 

31 

80 

30 

Bikita 

95 

32 

3 

32 

71 

32 

51 j 

31 


334,604 


286,837 

... 

266,607 

... 

228,000 

... 
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Table Til, 

Cultivated Crops in order of Area in 1924-25. 





Acre yield. 


Crop. 

Acres. 

— 

- - 

' 

- 



1924-25. 

1923-24. 

1 1922-23. 

J92l-2'2. 

Maize 

232,947 

4.47 bags 

4.6 

6.8 

3.64 

Cotton 

62,858 

93 lbs. 

428 lbs. 

# 


Tobacco 

8,441 

7,049 

285 lbs. 

485 lbs. 

310 

312.7 

Maize (silage) 

2.1 tons 

2.4 

3 

2.1 

Ground nuts 

6,067 

6.4 bags 

6 

6.2 

4.S 

Sunflowers 

3,912 

3.5 batjis 

3.2 

5.3 

2.5 

Potatoes 

2,405 

19 bags 

16 

19 

13 

Beans (edible) ... 

2,215 

1.1 bags 

1.6 

1.5 

.8 

Velvet beans 

1,944 

r .9 ton 

11.9 bags 

.8 

1.8 

1.2 

1.1 


Pumpkins 

1,338 

721 

2.1 tons 

3.4 

3.3 

2 

Tefl* grass 

... 


1 ton 


Kaffir corn 

719 

1.1 bags 

1.6 

3.1 

.6 

^weet potatoes ... 
Buckwheat 

672 

25 bags 

15 

23.1 

10 

614 

1.6 bags 

1.9 

3.3 

.6 

Other grasses 

584 




Cow peas 

51ft 

• • • 




Millet 

403 

• • • 

. 1 ton 



Sudan grass ' 

313 

... 


1.75 tons 


Cattle melons 

297 

2.1 tons 

3.8 

3.0 

3.6 

Napier fodder ... 

259 

... 


3 tons 

Oats 

219 





Lucerne 

175, 





Rapoko 

142 

1.7 bags 

2.4 

2 . 4 ’ 


Sunn hemp 

Cassava 

Dolichos beans ... 
Rice 

Broom corn 

Peas 

Vegetables and 

137. 

loa 

102' 

94' 

70 

66 

57 

.9 

3 . 7 ’ 


3.5 bags 

... 


small fruit 





Sugar cane ' 

51 





Fodder crops 

23 





Barley 

18 





Mangels 

18 

... 




Idnseed 

17 





Dhal 

13 





Nuts 

10* 





Wheat 

7 





Onions 

4 





Capsicums 

Oofiw .. ... 

4 

1 

1 - ■ 


t 



334,604 





Tabi.k V. DISTRICTS IN ORDER OF SUMMER CROPS OTHER THAN MAIZE ((!RAIN). 



Mtoko 



Comparative Statement showing Development of Agriculture from I9l(j-17 to 1924-25. 




Table VIL 

A Comparative Statement of all Crops Grown, seasons 1916*17 and 1924-1925 (including winter crops). 
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Crop. 

Acreage. 

Increase 

or 

Decrease. 

Total Acreage. 

Increase 

or 

Decrease. 

1916*17. 

1924-25. 

1916-17. 

mm 

Gkain- 









Maize 


203,150 

232,947 

+ 29,797 




Kaffir corn 


1,657 

719 

- 

9.38 




Wheat (summer) 



1 

1 

1,311 




do (winter) 



[ 3,3.37 

/ 





Buckwheat ... 


.527 

614 

+ 

87 




Rapoko 



142 

+ 

142 




Rico 



94 

1- 

!)4 




Barley (summer) 
do (winter) 


Not shown 
[ separately 

400 

h 

401) ! 



Oats (summer) , 


j from fodder 

36 

1, 




do (winter) ... 


crops 

423 

1 

459 1 



Rye 


237 

42 

- 

195 1 









210, ‘226 

•238,761 

+ 28,535 

SuCtJULKNT AND RoOT CROPS- 








Potatoes (summer) 


1 2 60s< 

/ 2,405 


1 115 



do (winter) 



\ 1,.318 

1 ^ 




Pumpkins 


3,:161 

1,,338 

— 

2,023 



Cattle melons ... 


5,486 

297 

— 

.5,189 



Sweet [wtatoes 


.5,52 

672 

+ 

120 



Cassava 



103 


10.3 



Mangels 


82 

18 


64 

12,089 

6,151 

- .),9.38 

Leoiimes- 






Groundnuts ... 


3,830 

5,067 

-P 

1,237 



Velvet’ beans ... 


409 

1,944 

•P 

1,535 



Beans (edible) ... 


2,949 

2,215 

- 

734 




Cow peas 


269 , 

615 

+ 

246 




Dol As beans 


... 

102 

+ 

102 




Peas 

• M 


66 

+ 

66 










7,45? 

9,909 

+ 2,452 

Fodders- 







Maize (silage) ... 


9,803 

7,049 

- 

2,764 




Exotic grasses ... 


2,767 

1,877 

- 

890 




Millets 


741 

403 

— 

338 




Oats (forage) (summer) ... 


1 1,799 

/ 183 

u 

608 




do (winter) ... 

... 


\ 1,008 

f 





Lucerne 


116 

176 

+ 

69 




Barley (cut green) (summer) 


1 3.36 

1 18 

u 

3 




do (winter) 



\ .321 

1 





Other fodder crops 



74 

■p 

74 










1.5,662 

11,108 

- 4,454 

Vahious- 






1 


Cotton 



62,858 

[ + 62.858 ' 



Tobacco 


m 

8,441 

+ 

6,446 

1 



Sunflowers 


1,018 

.3,912 

P 

2,894 




Sunn hemp ... 


... 

137 

P 

137 




Linseed 


53 

17 

— 

.36 




Vegetables or small fruits (summer) 


1 1.56 

f S 


21 




do do (winter) 



1 74 

J 





Broom corn ... 



70 

+ 

70 




I)hal 


482 

13 

— 

469 




Sundry other crops 



15 

+ 

15 












3,704 

75,598 

1 + 71,894 


Totals 249,038 341,527 -I- 92,489 


and 
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Leguminous Crops for Stock and 
Soil Improvement 

!>' SOl'TIIKUX iniODKSIA. 


\\y i\ Mvi\\vvinN(., A^rimli uiisl . 


riu* introduction of lognniinous crop.s wliicli cun Ik* 
;»ro\\ n with ousc* and profit has lu'en regarded as one* of tin* 
most iin])oi(ant tasks of tlie ])(*pai‘tnn'nl of Agricnltnre. A 
V(uy ]arg‘(* p(‘rcentag(* of onr soil is wanting in organic 
niatti'r and nitiogini, hotli of which are most essential fo]’ 
plant grow til. H(*cognising the neeil and ini])ortanc(* of ov<»r- 
(‘0111 ing this d(‘fi('iency, many spe(‘ies and varieties of 
leguniinons jilants, introdneed and native, have heem t(*s 1 (‘d 
syst(unal ically on tin* (‘\*p('rinn*iital stations to determine tlim’r 
adaptability to Khodt^sian conditions and to improve by 
sohn lion such varieti(*s as ('xpmieiice would show' best snit(‘d 
to tin* various us(*s to w hich legtiminoiis crops an* usually 
]nit. 

(Jut of tin* large n umber thus tested some have jirovi'd 
very successful and have amply demonstrated their useful- 
nes.s for increasing the productivity of the soil and for pro- 
viding valuabh* fodder or s(*ed or sto(‘k fet'd. It is on]\ 
during the jiast few' years that the import an(*e of legiinn*" 
in rotation with other crops has betm recognised in this 
(Wony, but the b(*nefits resulting from their usage havi* 
been so marked that tlii'y an* now' being largely used as a 
restorative crop in p]a(*e of the profitless fallows. Moreover, 
the growth of many of the varieties renders them very suit- 
able as a cleaning or smothering crop for lands which havi* 
become over-rnii with weeds. They restore to the soils in 
the cheapest manner an abundant supply of nitrogen, and 
when tunned under w hile in a sncculenl condition — in which 
stage they rapidly decompose — they increase the moisture- 
retaining power of the soil and its friability. Veiy beneficial 
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effects have been observed on the following- crops, even 
when the top growth has been removed for hay or silage, 
as compared with land where no legume crop has been grown. 
Legumes are also necessary to balance the main grain 
rations fed to stock. The maize crop in whatever form it is 
used is relatively deficient in protein or muscle and flesh- 
forming foods. 

Leguminous crops produce in Ihe whole plant as uell 
as in the seed a large percentage of protein, and if f(»d 
in conjunction with maize and such like starchy foods, 
correct the defects of the otherwise one-sided ration. Only 
in conjunction with legumes or similar feeding stuffs can 
the maize (*rop be used to the best economic advantage. 

The legumes here discussed have been grown on the 
experiment stations for some years and seed has been freely 
distributed among farmers. The results and reports have 
been so satisfactory that the Department unhesitatingly ad- 
vocates the .growing of legumes in rotation — to reduce 
evaporation during peiiods ot drought, and in the wettest 
season to counteract soil erosion; as a cover to keep down 
weeds; as soil improvers when turned under in the form ot 
green manure ; as hay crops when cut in the green stage and 
‘‘cured,” and as silage crops. The seed too of many ot 
them can be used for human food, and/or as concentrates 
in the diet of live stock. 

The Velvet Bean.— The velvet bean is at the present 
time the most important legume grown Southern Eho- 
desia, and has become a staple farm cropT^lt is principally 
used as a soil renovator in rotation with maize, but is also 
grown in combination Avith maize for silage. 

In general appearance the plant resembles the strong 
trailing type of cowpea or kaffir bean, but the growth is 
more rank, and it is considerably slower in maturing. The 
main advantage of velvet beans over cowpeas is that they 
are not attacked by stem maggot, which makes the cowpea 
so upcertain a crop. Land that will produce a good crop of 
velvet beans without much difficulty may usually be, de- 
pended on to produce good yields of all general crops. When 
this bean fails to make a strong growth it is a sure sign of 
serious soil deterioration. While it is more difficult to handle 
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as a hay crop than some of the otjiier lejvuiues, and is less 
palatable as a cattle food, it is better adapted than most for 
a cover and ^reen manurinj^ c*rop. For the latter purpose 
it has found f^reat favour on some farms where maize is 
the principal crop. 

The velvet bean adapts itself to a wide raii^e of soils, 
but does best on soil that is fairly w^ell drained. Numerous 
varieties have been introduced and tested, and it is observed 
that they all differ somewhat in manner of f^rowth, colour 
of flower and seeds and the like. The variety now com- 
monly known as “White Stintless” is the principal one 
^Town, the foliaj^e beinp^ heavy and the growth luxuriant. 
Yields vary from 2 to 8 l)a^s of seed per acre, and from 
d to 1(1 tons of j^reen fodder. The period from planting 
time to maturity varies from KiO to 170 days, depending on 
the soil and climatic conditions. 

DolichOS B6an> — This bean is rapidly becoming a very 
important legume for soil improvement and also as a hay 
or silage crop. Like the velvet bean, it is a rambling and 
very vigorous grower. When planted in rows and cultivated, 
the vines of some varieties may attain a length of 10 feel 
or more and produce a great amount of foliage. Because 
of its dense growth, it makes an excellent cover crop to 
choke out weeds. If intended for hay or silage, the crop 
should be cut when the pods are half formed. While a single 
crop is usually grown from each sowing, it is sometimes 
grown as a ratoon crop. Amongst the varieties tested, the 
browm-seeded and the white-seeded have done best, giving 
the highest returns of grain and fodder. In yield of seed 
and weight of hay the doli(‘hos bean is eciual to the velvet 
bean, and the brown-seeded variety takes about the same 
length of time to mature. The dry seeds have a very high 
feeding value and may be fed to all kinds of stock; they 
are also used tometiraes for human food. Few insect pests, 
except the maize ear worm, have been found to attack this 
class of bean, and it appears to be more tolerant and less 
sensitive to continued heavy rainfall than the velvet bean. 

Ground NutSt — The ground nut is an annual plant in 
habit of growth .recumbent or upright, according to the 
variety. .It requires a fairly long growing season, varying 
from 3i to months. Ground nuts will grow on almost any 
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soil that is reasonably fertile and well drained. A sandy 
soil is best adapted to their needs, and this, in addition to 
producing a highly marketable nut, makes the work of 
cultivating and harvesting easy. Yields per acre vary very 
considerably according to method of treatment and attention 
given to the crop, but under favourable conditions over 
bags (2,400 lbs.) per acre are frequently reported. The bush 
type variety principally grown and most popular is that 
known locally as Spanish Bunch. As a fodder the leaves 
and stems an' highly nutritious and are readily eaten by all 
stock even when very dry. 

The Cowpea. — (\)wpeas or kaffir beans are well adapted 
for soil improvement, and they are also very valuable as 
a seed or hay crop. Their only drawback is their liability 
to the attack of the' bean stem maggot, to which they are 
especially subject and by which the c rop is fvecjuently almost 
entirely destioyed. In order to find a variety that would 
prove immune to this pest the Department has introduced 
numerous types of cowpea, and many seleidions have been 
made and grown experimentally’, but without any lasting 
results. When conditions are favourable, and particularly 
on sandy soils, the cowpea makes good growth, and if the 
vines are carefully cured the.v make excellent hay, even 
after the sc'cd is removed. The yield of hay averages from 
1 to d tons per acre, and of seed from ‘5 to o bags per acre. 

Field Peai — The field pea in its nature and habit of 
growth is very much like the ordinary garden pea. Black- 
e.ved Susan is a summer variety' that has been thoroughly 
tested and grown as a field c rop for a number of years, and 
this variety^ can be specially recommended. Any soil that 
will grow maize will grow summer field peas. But like other 
legumes, they" succeed best on a well drained rather light 
land. For forage, field peas are sometimes planted on a 
small scale with summer oats, but they are usually grown 
as a separate crop to be mixed with other feeds later. The 
crop is fairly good for smothering weeds if planted thickly", 
but loses its effectiveness after the seed matures, which is 
about three months after planting. Yields of • seed vary 
from three to six bags per acre. Peas may be fed whole, 
crushed or ground into meal and make an excellent com- 
bined ration with maize for pigs. 




(riant betjgar weed, \gricultuial E\peinneiit Station, Salislmij. 
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Topflry Boan. — The topary is the most droiiprlit resistant 
variety of bean ^?rown in lUiodesia, and is suitable for plant- 
ing? in hot, dry districts and for <lry soils and short, dry 
seasons. In years of lij?ht rainfall the tepary bean ran be 
expected to yield tlirec» times more tliau tin* tjuantity of 
seed from any of the kidney b<»an varieti(‘s. These greater 
yields are due 1o the ability of the t('i)arv to {germinate 
quickly in tin* prt'senct* of low moisture content in the <^oil, 
with tin* resulting- ]>ett('r stands on dry lands. 

It is also able to withstand ]>rotracted spells of drouj?ht 
without lasting* injury, r(*Turnin*»* lo full vi^oni* immediateh 
rains recommt'ina*. Ollnu* beans do not ])ossess this a])ilit> 
to so marked a dej?ree. 'rin* plant prodines few leaves, and 
is. of litth* account for forage or ^reen manurinp^ purposes, 
l^he beans are edibh* and of hif?h quality. Thoug-h the bean 
itself is small, yields range as high as six to eight bags 
per acre. 

Dhal or Pigoon Pco* Dhal or pig(H)n pea is strictlv a 
troj>ical b*gunie; therefore in Rhodesia it can only be grown 
succ(\ssfully in frost -frei* situations. It is a shrub-like plant 
and is es])(M'ially valuable as a temporary slielter hedge for 
orchard and gardtui. The plant makes a slow growth at 
first, biH with h(‘at and moisture it grou s lapidly. At six 
or seven months from planting il matures its first crop of 
seed and has then usually attained a height of four to six 
feet or more, with numerous branches. The green foliage 
does not a])pear to be very ])alatable to stock, Imt this is 
no doubt due to a too limited experience in its use. As 
wdth most little known feeds, it is important to use in the 
beginning only a small proportion of tlie new feed mixed 
with the ai'customed ration and then to increase tlie propor- 
tion gradually. The seeds have been found excellent food 
for i)oiiltry and pigeons, and tlie wliole pods or beans when 
crushed make an efccellent and palatable meal which is eaten 
freely by all stock. The more slender branches bearing green 
pods may be cured into hay. The principal advantage’ of 
dhal over other leguminou^ crops as a soil improver is due 
to its long, strong tap roots; these penetrate deeply into sub- 
soils impervious to ipost crops, with the results that such 
soils are- greatly improved physically as well as. in fertility. 


D 
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Chick Pea or Gram. — A number of varieties of this 
leg^ume has been introduced from India and j^rown experi- 
mentally at the Salisbury Experiment Station with a view 
to determining* their relative value under llhodesian condi- 
tions. The ( hick pea is an annual and is grown in the same 
way as bush beans. It withstands dry weather well, and 
another possible advantage possessed by it over the trailing 
legumes is the absence of running vines, which interfere with 
and make ploughing under a rather difficult operation. It also 
seems a promising crop to keep down weeds, and may prove 
valuable as a green manure for sandy soils. The i)eas can 
be utilised as human or stock food. 

Chick peas have not been tested on the station for a 
sufficient length of time to warrant the drawing of definite 
conclusions regarding their adaptability, but judging from 
present indi(‘ations it is thought they may become a valuable 
crop, especially for the sand veld. They withstand some 
frost and can be grown either in winter or siunmer. 

Beggar Weed. — Beggar weed is recommended by the 
Department of Agriculture as. a valuable perennial legumi- 
nous crop. It is at home under llhodesian conditions, 
especially on rich, moist, sandy soils. The plant groAvs freely 
all the year round, excepting during the coldest winter 
months. It is relished by all classes of stock, whether fed 
green or made into hay. Seed should be soAvn at the rate 
of 20 lbs. per acre; if sown thinly, the plant becomes woody 
and is less desirable. It germinates readily and is extremely 
hardy, even when in the seedling stage, very few plants 
burning or wilting off during periods of drought. Owing 
to its rather slow growth Avhile young, it is not recommended 
as a green manure crop for ploughing under, but possesses 
one very marked advantage over most other legumes, in 
that when once established it re-seeds annually and volun- 
teers with the greatest freedom. 

Sunn Hemp. — Sunn hemp is a quick-growing summer 
legume of upright habit, and reaches a height of from 
6 to 8 feet under favourable conditions. It is grown primarily 
as a green manure crop, but is also well adapted for use 
as a cover crop where twining and climbing varieties of 
legxunes are objectionable. It is used largely for inter- 
culture between citrus and other fruit trees for the purpose 
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of keeping: the soil covered, helpings to prevent wash and 
later for plougfhing under as green manure. Its great value 
lies in its ability to thrive on nearly all classes of soil, in 
its very rapid growth and in its high nitrogen content. The 
crop is exceptionally free from diseases and insect pests, and 
this also is a point greatly in its favour. 

KudZU Vin6t — Local experience with kudzii is practi- 
cally confined to the results obtained at the Salisbury 
Experiment Station, where it has thoroughly established 
itself and is considered one of the features of the station. 
Plants, cuttings and seeds have been freely distributed to 
farmers, but only in a few- instances from reports received 
has it proved satisfactory. This no doubt is due to its slow 
grow’th for the first year or tw’o and to the difficulty in 
getting the plant properly established. The kudzu is easih 
propagated and increased by layering, but the planting out 
into its permanent (juarters calls for careful attention. It 
has been found that the practice commonly followed is simply 
to plant it in the soil without very much preparatory cultiva- 
tion and without protection. This is courting disappoint- 
ment, and to get the best results it should receive the same 
care and attention at the time of planting and for the next 
year or two as are given to fruit trees. 

After if is once well established it is such a vigorous 
grower that it requires no further cultivation. The green 
foliage and hay of the kudzu vine are palatable and whole- 
some, are greatly relished and easily digested by all classes 
of stock. 

Lucornei — At the present time the successful culture 
of this very important legume in Rhodesia is limited. The 
crop is not an easy one to establish, it is somewhat exacting 
in its requirements in respect of soil and water, and calls 
for careful cultivation if the best results are to be secured. 
Although all the legumes discussed in these notes have been 
successfully grown on the Salisbury Experiment Station, 
tests covering a number of years conclusively show that 
lucerne cannot be successfully grown at this station under 
dry land conditions, chiefl.v because of the unsuitability of 
the soil and sub-soil. In vsome cases as many as two good 
cuttings’ have been obtained, but in all the tests the stands 
after a few years have died out entirely or become so weak 
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jtnd sickly as to be unprofitable. That the crop can be 
jj^rowu with success is not denied, where all conditions are 
favourabh'. lint ihe in>mediate object of these notes is 
rather to draw attention to allied crops cliiefly of annual 
growth, capable of filling the place of lucerne in positions 
unsuitalde for its successful culture. 


Tobacco and Sand Veld Experiment 
Station, Salisbury. 


By V. A. Kklsey HvnvEy, Manager. 


Jn tlie (jovcrniuent were able to fill a long-felt 

want by opening near Salisbury a sand veld experiment farm, 
with tobacco as the primary crop. The station is situated 
di miles ^outh of Salisbury, is approached by a good road 
and is some oOO acres in extent, embracing typical sand veld 
country, the soil varying from low grade granite sands to 
the richer contact loams. 

Experimental Work. — A fairly wide range of tobacco 
experiments was carried out the first year, consisting* of 
unit, compound and commercial fertiliser trials, and spacing 
and variety tests. A portion of the land was also laid out 
for rotation experiments, and although the season was one 
of abnormal rainfall, the returns were very satisfactory, the 
leaf grown realising an average of Is. 9d. per lb.- 

This season a (considerable area of new land has been 
broken up and prepared, by the time this article is in 
print approximately forty-five acres will be under tobacco 
and small areas of other crops. One of the most important 
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inventijifatiuns to be (uirrie<l out aims at ascertaiiiiuo the best 
rotation of crops for th<‘ tobacco farinej* ami the mosi Miitable 
crops for plougliinj** niider in order rapidly to briiiji an old 
tobac'co land into a fit state to tobacco a^aiii. With 

this end in view half-acre plots have been planted to the 
followinjj* croi)s : (\)wpeas, velvet l)eans, Xif^er oil, Sudan 
^•rass, Kherson oats, t(‘ff and rye. All tht‘s(» will b(‘ 1oIIow(m1 
by tobacco next y<'ar. 

The tobacco fields ar<» divided into half and ((uarlcu- 
acre plots. A nuinb(»r of these have been set aside tor 
“topping” experiments, and ias4 year's fertiliser expejinients 
are being repeated this season: while in addition the* follow- 
ing commercial tobac(‘o fertilisers are being tested at tht» 
rate of lob lbs. and 2(M) lbs. to the acre: — Safeo Double 
('oniplete, Ithodia Double ('omplete, Tthodia No. 1, Ithodia 
Xo. 4, lUiodia Spec ial. Other plots have* ])een treatev^ with 
superphosphates and nitrates — alone and in combinations. 

IMantiiig on the flat as against on ridges is also being 
compared. 

In the variety trials the \arieties under ol)s(‘rvalion 
include Hickory Pryor, Yelhnt Ihyor, Blue Jbyor, (lold 
Leaf, Western, White* Burley, Kentucky Yedlow, Little 
Orinoco and One Sucker, the last three being Hk* curing 
strains recently introduced from Virginia. 

ApprenticOS* — An admirable e)pportunity is provided on 
the station for a number of young llhodesiaiis to learn tobae'co 
culture in all its branches. At the time of writing tliere are 
eight apprentices in residence, the majority being sons of 
farmers from as far afield as Victoria, Jialla Balia, Battle- 
fields, Kusape and Odzi. These young men are on a two 
years’ apprenticeship agreement, and an* supplied at (jov- 
ermnent expense with farm clothes, comfortable living 
([uurters and good plain food, consisting of breakfast, a light 
lunch in the middle of the day and the main meal ot three 
courses in the evening. 

Tlie aim is that these boys should learn to do all kinds 
ot farm work themselves, incliuling, in addition to tobacco 
culture and curing, fencing, ploughing, brickmaking, care 
of live stock and general agriculture. Each apprentice takes 
a week .in turn at the various operations in progress. The 
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hours kept are strictly farm hours. The boys rise with the 
sun, and after a cup of tea pro to the work for which they 
are detailed. At 8 a.ni. they return to quarters and have 
half an hour for breakfast. From 8. *10 a. in. they are on 
duty aj^ain until 12.30 p.ni., when there is a two hours' break 
tor lunch. From 2.30 p.m. to sundown work continues, with 
tea in the fields at 4 o’clock. 

Ileadinpr matter and recreation are provided by means 
of liprht literature obtained from the Salisbury Library, and 
the chief South African and llhodesian Agricultural Journal.^ 
and papers. A number of pc«mes are supplied, such as 
tenikoits, pinpr ponp^, draughts, etc., while shortly it is hoped 
to construct a tennis court. The day finishes with lights out 
at 9 p.m. 

Besides practical work, lectures fin various subjects con- 
iie(*ted with agricultural practice are giveui periodically by 
various officers of the Department of Agriculture. 

Building Operations! — Some 2tM),()()0 bricks uere made 
on the station in August and September last at a cost of 
10s. per I, ()()(). A manager’s house of brick under iron root 
has been built, which consists of a 12 ft. front verandah, a 
bedroom, dining-room, sitting-room, kitchen, pantry, bath- 
room and large back verandah. This house was erected by 
the apprentices and semi-skilled native labour under the 
supervision of the manager; all living rooms are floored in 
granolithic and the verandah in plain cement. The total 
cost was £288. 

The apprentices’ quarters were also built this season; the 
boys themselves did the majority of the bricklaying, also 
the erection of the roof and verandah. The building con- 
sists of a large messroom, 20 ft. x 12 ft., kitchen, pantry, 
bathroom and two bedrooms to accommodate two boys in 
each. A number of brick and thatch huts accommodate the 
remainder of the apprentices. 

In addition to the small sized barns erected last year, 
there is now in course of construction one full sized flue 
curing barn, 16 ft. x 16 ft. x 20 ft., which will be equipped 
with a Johnson’s Patent tobacco furnace recently imported. 
This should prove a great economiser in fuel consumption, 
and interesting results with it are anticipated. 




The l.iiin inanaLrei .uul ap|)ieiitice>, Tohaoro Plxpeiiineiit Faun, 
Salisbury. 
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Plans are beinp; drawn up for the erection of a fire curing 
barn which will be built in due course, together with a 
number of farm buildings to be constructed later in 
pi.'ir^fJe-frrre. 

A further acn^age of land is being stumped and ploughed, 
and next year experimental work with other crops than 
tobacco will be undertaken on a larger scale, while general 
farming will be developed l)y the acquisition of a number 
of dairy co\^s and pigs as soon as accommodation for them 
is ready. The station has been fully fenc’ed along its boun- 
daries, and during the next few months the erection of 
paddock fencing will 1 h‘ proceeded with. 


The Cotton Breeding Station at 
Gatooma. 


By Gr. S. Oamekox, Empire (\)tton Growing Corporation. 


For a variety of reasons which need not be entered 
into in detail, the work on the cotton breeding station 
at Gatooma was only commenced last August. This 
has meant that the work has had to be rushed to such an 
extent that it is feared the same reliance cannot be placed 
on first year's results as would have been the case had it 
been possible to commenc'e work last March or April. It 
has not been possible in the short time at our disposal to 
stump, clear, plough and bring the ground to a sufficiently 
fine tilth as is generally required on an experiment station. 
Nevertheless a beginning has been made, and it is felt that 
many of the difficulties encountered this year are only such 
as are attendant on any concern which is in the initial stages 
of organisation. In addition to the shortness of time at our 
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disposal, it is necessary to bear in mind that, as a staff, we 
are very new to the country, althouj^li this does not matter 
so very much, as our work as a rule is the same wherever 
we have U) carry i1 out. 

The existing*- arrangements are thai the slation is 
financed by the (ioveriimenf , with the exception of the tec lini- 
cal staff, who are employed by the Empire Cotton (irrowiiij>* 
Corporation, whose senior i*epresentative is i(*s[)on-^ible toi' 
the general outline of experimental and inv(»stigational wf)ik, 
while the plant breeder in charge of the station is, in turn, 
responsible* for tin* carrying out of the same. 

OUTLINE OF FIRST YEAR’S PROGRAMME, 1925-26. 

Improvement Work. — Seed has been obtaiiU‘d froul sonn* 
of the best crops in tlie ( ountry. This has been hand picked 
and a portion of it treated with sulphuric acid to enable* the 
seed to be effectively screened. A further portion of this 
treated seed has bet*n sej)a rated into light and h(*avy seed 
with a vi(‘W to observing any diff*er(*nce in growtli, yield 
and ([uality of fibre*. 

Forty-five acres of ground' have b(*en se)wn in bulk, and 
should the*se produce* a uniformly e*ven crop e)f ge)od cotton, 
it is probable that se*ed from it will be available for elistri- 
bution in small (iuantiti(*s next se*ase)n. She)uld the* crop 
consist of plants too varied in type, however, there would 
be no justifie^ation in issuing se*e*el from it for general 
distribution, (jcnerally speaking, the writer does not ex])ect 
much frenn this partie ulai* line* of work, but it is one which 
has to be given a trial before definitely stating anything for 
or against it. It should be understood, therefore, that the 
roguing of tlie main (*ro]) is only considered a possible make- 
shift to meet the immediate needs of the industry, and that 
we look to the longer process of establishing pure strains 
by ‘^selfing'’ or the introduction of a new variety of cotton 
as the basis of a permanently improved and uniform seed 
supply. 

At the time of writing the bulk crop does not look too 
promising on account of the late arrival of sufficient rain to 
keep the <*rop alive. Tiight showers were experienced earlier 
in the season. These were sufficient to germinate the seed, 
but not to keep it going. The crop has been filled in where 
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vacancies occurred, hut as these replantiiigs had to he done 
as late as oth January, it is not sate to (»xpect much from 
them. 

New Cotton Varieties under Trial.— Perhaps the most 
interestinR- sid(* of the' work on the station this yenu* is the 
trial of new varie*ties of cotton. These' have heem ohtaine'd 

from e)utside source's, and if any e)f tlje'in are* likely to prove 

more suitahh' to prevailing- cemelitions of soil and e-limate 
in S4)uthern Rhodesia than the' e*otton uhidi is he'ing grown 
at the present time, the' se'le'cte'el vai*ict\ will l)e' propagateel 
as rapidly as pe)ssihlc until sufiie-ieml seed is obtained to make 

a general elistrihnt iem peissilde'. It ma> he* as w’e*ll to pe>int 

out here that it is selelom possible to make* a select iem of a 
new variety on the result ol' one* ye ar's we)rk. Sucl) a j)iac- 
tice might lead te^ iintolel ditliculties in the tuture e)wiiig to 
the gre*at elitVerene-e in elimatie* e-onelitions whie*h se*cmingly 
e)e*e*urs in Se)uthern Rhe)elesia. I’e)!* iustanee, we* m ijrht 
find e)ne of the varietie*s unde*r trial this ye'ar te) he 
e)f e)utstaneling merit e-e)mpareel with the* e)the‘i-s, hut it is 
pe)ssihle* that the same variety woulel tare badly under cem- 
ditions sue-h as prevaile*el last se*asem. Fe)i‘ the* variety trialit 
this year the followi]]g e*e)ttons are being iiseel : — 

Deltos, Trice, A e-ala, Express, lmpre)veel Ihene-roft. 

Suffie-ie*nt se'cel of the* ahe)ve has he*en ohtaine'd to alle>w 
the trials tei he* re*pli<ateel a numhe'i- of time's, (xe'ne'rally it 
is not safe te) aeee*pt the* result e)f single*-plot trials, as 
elift'erene-es may arise owing te) variation in the soil e)ver 

whie*h the plant hre'cder has no e*ontre>l. Te) ovei-e*e)me this 

difficulty it is e-iistomary when e-arrying e)ut variety trials 

to repeat the experiments as e)ften as prae-tie-ahle in order 
to arrive at an average. This system has the additional 

advantage of e*nahling the plant breeder to gauge the 
accurae*y of his work by working out what is teehnie-ally 
known as the “probable error,'’ It is enisier to control 
small plots and e*nsiire unife)nn treatment for eae-h than 
when trials are (-onducted on large plots. It is usual, there- 
fore, to work on plots one-twentieth of an acre or less. 

It is very unfortunate that the trials being conducted 
at (iatooma this year have suffered from lack of rain, but 
it is too early as yet to say that the experiments will be of 
no valuf*. Even if the plots which have had to be re-sown 
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do not come ahead as well as one would* like them to, it 
will a.t least he possible to ^et some very j?ood indications 
of the most jnomising* varieties from the existing stands. 

At the present stage it is not safe to predict which 
variety is likely to turn out the ‘‘favourite/’ but the writer 
may state that he was impressed by the show put up last 
year by a variety known under the name of “Delfos.” Only 
one line of this variety was possible on the experiments 
carried out by the Gatoonia Municipality last year on account 
of the small quantity of seed whi(*h was avajlabk\ but it 
showed up superior to anything else which was grown on 
the station. 

Miscellaneous Cottons Grown for Observation. — In addi- 
tion to the heavy and light seeds from Improved Bancroft 
mentioned earlier, a few lines of naked and green fuzzed 
seeds from Improved Bancroft are being grown w’ith a view 
to ascertaining any marked differences from the white fuzzed 
seed which has been sown in bulk. A number of selections 
made in Southein Bhodesia are also being grown, including 
(‘ottons found growing wild and a very fine specimen received 
from Mr. Bullock, Native Commissioner, Belingwe. The 
latter is particularly interesting on account of its length and 
(piality of staple, combined with the fact that it is descended 
from a plant discovered by Mr. Bullock a few’ years ago. We 
are indebted to Mr. Barnell, of the Empire (’otton Growing 
Corporation, tor one of his Zululand hybrid selections which 
is immune to jassid, a characteristit* so valuable in view’ of 
the damage caused by this pest last year that it is proposed 
to propagate this variety forthwith, providing it is equalB 
favourable in other respecds. 

vSeveral strains have been introduced by Mr. I. G. 
Hamilton, plant l)reeder in charge of the Gatooma 
Cotton Breeding Station, but it is doubtful if these, 
will be ready in time to plant out this year, as various 
delays occurred betw’een their arrival in the sub-continent 
and Gatooma. One of these is the Durango variety, which 
has grown so w’ell in Queensland and is by all accounts a very 
fine type of plant. Other interesting varieties are Deltatype 
Webber, a known heavy yielder with a staple which goes 
over an inch and a quarter ; J)elfos, a variety which looked 
most promising last year; Tanguis, Row’den, Mebane and 
Sea Island. 
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Spacing TostSa — A serie.s of spiK'iii^’ tests have been laid 
down, hilt it remains to he s(»en whether tlie fyermination 
after replanting* is siitheienth «*ood to justify any reliance 
being* placed on them. In view of our lack of data on which 
to base conclusions as to the Ix^sl spai ing* to he adopted for 
this (‘ountry, we can oiilv continue to r(»commend what has 
already been done in this matter and advise farmers to adopt 
a medium spacing* of about ten inches in the row. 

Manurial TrialSi— Four plots have been laid down under 
different treatments of aitificial manure, but these are only 
nn'ant for observation ])urpos(‘s in the meantime, as the 
hurried organisation of the station did not allow time for the 
])i*(»pa ration of a coniph't(» s(»ii(*s of experiments. It is 
probable, liow(»ver, that good indications will be obtained of 
th(» ladiaviour of th(» (otton crop under the varied treatment. 

Conclusion. Tin* foregoing only giv(*s a rough outline 
of what is being attemptcul at (latooma this year, as space 
do(‘s not permit of one going into details whi(‘h, after all, 
ar(» i('i*y un ini (‘resting (‘X(*e])t to thos(‘ uho an* directly con- 
( crned. To g(‘t a prop(‘r id(‘a of what is being done a point 
should b(‘ mad(‘ of visiting tin* station, if at all posvsible, 
and seeing tor on(‘s(df tlie geni‘ial lay-out of the work under- 
tak(‘n. It is lioped that farmers in Soutlmrn Ehodesia will 
take* this as an invitation to pa> a visit to the cotton breeding 
station whenever tli(‘y have an opjiortunity. It may not 
always !)(» possible for the plant breeder in charge to conduct 
individuals round the station, but they are always very 
welcome to come and observe for themselves what is going 
on so long as they k('ep strictly to the paths and do not 
handle any of the plants. At a later stage, when the ('otton 
plants are more fully (h'vcdoped, it is the intention to 
invite represmitat ives from diffenmt farmers' associations to 
come and s(‘e the work that is being carried out in their 
interest. It is our desire not only to work for, but to work 
in conjunction with, the cotton growing public, by which 
is meant the farmers of Southern llhodesia. We have many 
problems in front of us before we can say that (‘otton growing 
is a “sine (pia non” in this countiy, but these same problems 
will be all the more readily overcome if we feel that we 
have the goodwill and co-operation of the farming community 
behind uh. 
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Tsetse Fly in the Lomagundi District. 


KX E^TAT. « )1*E1{ ATIOXS. 


By K. W. -I KCK, (Uiiei Kiitoniolo^ist. 


(Considerable publii-ity lias IxMni to the ni(*na(*in^* 

situation created by the spread of tsetse* H\ in the LoniajJtiindi 
district and the resultant losses of cattle' on a nninbei of 
farms situated on tlie outskirts eif settleunent in that are'a. 

On the I4tli Apiil durinj^* the past \e‘ar a eonfe'ience 
was held at Salisbury, unden* the' chairnianship of tlie 
Honourable the Ministei e)f Agriculture* anel LaneU, with a 
view to discussing: the* situatiein anel possible methods of 
dealing: with the danger. The e-ontere'uce was atte'ueled by 
representatives of the tanners involve'd, by both inembens 
of the Legislative Assennbly re'pre\senting the district, anel 
by (iovernmeiit offie*ials of the Xative*, ileelieal, A"et(*iiiiary 
and Agricultural Departments. An interesting and u*-etul 
discussion ensueel. Opinions from the faiine*rs’ iepie’se*nta- 
tives were expressed both in favour of a vigorous anel care- 
fully controlled policy of game ediminatiem anel of e eiiiside'ra- 
tion of the possibility of creating and maintaining a barrier 
against the advance of the fly by de-forest in g a belt of 
country. 

As a seeiuel to this cemference the Forest Oflicer, Mr. 
J. S. Henkel, and the present writer paid a visit to the 
district, lasting from 4th May to 5th June, and inspected 
the country lying between Sipolilo and the Angwa Diver, 
following a line in the neighbourhood of the affected farms 
and kraals. 

A plan of campaign was finally drawn up and has now 
been put into effect. 
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f1 is with tile idea of inform those interested of the 
considerations which led to Ihe adoption of the present policy 
that these notes are hein«- written. 

Ndturo of tho Country* — Tin* lifimaoimdi district, as 
slniwu on the ])rovisioual »eoloo*ical map of tin* (\)lony, is 
situat(Ml on tour dilferent rock toiinations, naimdy, fz^ranite- 
{^neiss, haseinent schists, tlie ijoina^undi syst(nn and tln^ 
Karroo system. I’lie last nanuMl is only found in the 
Zaii'lx'si Valle\ nortli ol the cscarjmKMit and lies outside the 
area ol op^oations at pr<»sent. Th(» dominant torest on this 
formation i*- Mo])ane (f'o/x///c// nut pane). The Loma^iindi 
svvstem, ('ousistin^* of (|Uartzites, slates mica schists, dolomite, 
with sonu» aiuh'sitic lavas, ocenpies a lar^t' portion of tji(‘ 
M’esteMii side e)t 1 Ik^ elistrict and (‘Mends eastward acros ; the 
Anf»\Na J{iv(‘r to tin* n(‘i<»:hl)ourhood of tlu' Hnnyani. The 
east(*rji side ot tlu* disliict is mostly granitic, with (’onipara- 
tiv('l\ small art'as ol hasennent schists. The latter are, how- 
ever, soiH(‘what mor(‘ nunu'rous and ('Nttmsive than is shown 
in th(‘ jirovisional j^(*olo^ical map. These three formations 
all ()C(‘ur on tln‘ hi”h veld in the arc^a aft'ee’ted hy tsetse fly. 
The surface of the country is mostly undulating*, hut is very 
hrokem in certain parts. The hills »*(merally are covered with 
forest, hut souu' of tin* larger iqilmavals of f^ranite-fyiieiss 
are almost liare towards their summits. 

The dominant savannah forest on all three formations 
consi'^ls of the lirarlt f/stepiu type and hy far the most generally 
prevalent sjiecies is the Mfuti (Bmehystegia ? woodiana). On 
the deeper soils, however, the ilsassa {Brachysteyia Kandii) 
and the Mnondo {Berlinia glohifjom) are in evidence, whilst 
on the hills the Mountain Acacia or Muwimzi iBrachystegm 
? rettndala) and the Muturu {Bmcliystegia sp.) occur, the 
latter, however, heing also met with on ridges and slopes. Its 
distrihiitiou is localised. The ^lahohohobo or Mujanji (Uapaca 
Kirhnna) is to he met with in company with other vegetation 
suggesting moist soil conditions. In some places, as, for 
instance, near Jetjenini Hill, it forms patches of almost pure 
forest. This tree was not seen east of the Hnnyani along 
the route traversed, but is common on the Angwa-Himyani 
watershed, though no patches of pure forest of any extent 
were noted. 
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The associated trees of the Brachystegia forest comprise 
a large variety of species which it is not necessary to specify 
here. 

The influence of soil conditions on the savannah forest 
is, notwithstanding the general distribution of the major 
type, generallj’^ apparent. Thus whilst the nisassa and 
mnondo tend to dominance in the deeper and more fertile of 
the well drained soils, these species seem in general unable 
to compete successfully with mfuti on the shallower soils, 
and the latter is therefore dominant over ihe major part of 
the area. The still harsher and drier conditions of the steeper 
hills favour the mountain acacia and muturu, but here the 
mfuti also makes a fight, and conditions apparently need to 
be very unfavourable to exclude it altogether. On ill-drained 
soils the Braehystegia^s and Berlinia seem unable to exist at 
all, and a type of forest including Pseudolachnostylis, 
Co7n}>reti(m, Bauhinia^ Jh'ospyros (Mehenji), Terminulia, 
Acacia, Pterocarpus, etc., occurs. 

The main constituents of the savannah forest are, of 
course, deciduous, but from previous, experience in this 
region, leaf-fall and flushing into leaf are greatly affected 
by soil influences and the underground water supply. On 
the deeper soils, where the roots clearly tap a sufficiently 
moist stratum, the new leaves practically push off the old 
foliage. On ridges and shallower soils generally the period 
of leaflessness may be more or less extended, the trees, how- 
ever, commonly flushing some time before the rains. Under 
extreme conditions the trees await the rains before flushing, 
and in this way resemble mopane forest, (fenerally speaking, 
the landscape in the area in reference during the latter part 
of the dry season is composed of forest in various stages of 
foliage and leaflessness. The forest does not remain bare 
over wide areas in most parts, as is the case in mopane 
country, of which the greater portion of the fly areas in 
the Colony consists. 

Leaf-fall and flushing in Brachystegia forest vary from 
year to year with the rise and fall of the water-table. The 
bare. period in any particular patch is, therefore, not neces- 
sarily constant from season to season. 

The stream hank forest is of importance in reference to 
tsetse fly, as in regions where the savannah forest is leafless 
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for prolonged periods over considerable areas it affords a refuge 
during that critical period. Stream bank forest, as its name 
implies, is to be found on river banks, where soil conditions 
are suitable, and with a similar limitation on the edges of 
vleis or on termite mounds more or less surrounded by vlei 
ground. The trees may be isolated or grow close enough 
together on the river bunks altogether to suppress grass 
growth beneath. In the latter case the forest, although, of 
course, occupying only a very narrow strip of ground, has 
all the general appearance of close-type forest such as occurs 
more extensively in regions of greater or more evenly dis- 
tributed rainfall. The under-story frequently includes a 
tangled growth of shrubs and creepers troublesome to 
penetrate. 

In the region with which we are dealing the species of 
trees comprising the stream bank flora are of considerable 
interest, as they include some of those more usually regarded 
as high forest species. Outstanding amongst these is the 
great East (^oast Mahogany {Khaya nyasica), known to the 
natives locally as Mururu. This magnificent tree occurs along 
the Hunyani and some of its tributaries from the western 
side, as well as on streams running into the Angw’a. Other 
constituents of this type of forest include the Mtchitchiri 
{Trichilm emetica), Mashuma {Diospyros 'mespiliformis)^ 
Acacia spp., Lonchocarpus capassa, Wild Lemon, Ekehergia 
(two species known to the native as Muhunga and Munonde 
respectively), Rauwolfia in^hrians. Ficus spp., Celtis kraus- 
sicma (Kumtunu), Eugenia cordata (Mtcherinji), E, owariensis 
(Mukuti), Eugenia sp. (also called Mtcherinji), Chrysophyllum 
argyrophyllum (Mukurungwa), Ilex capensisy Bridelia 
micrantha (Mtatcha), Phoenix rechnata (Palm) and others. 

The occurrence of stream bank forest in the tract in- 
volved in the operations is decidedly patchy, its presence 
being dependent upon the occurrence of suitable soil along 
the river banks, and this is by no means always available. 
The vleis in this region seem seldom to favour growth of 
the typical stream bank trees around their edges. This fact 
is again of importance in reference to the seasonal distribution 
of tsetse fly. 

The occurrence of thicket appears almost limited to stream 
banks and termite mounds, and none of any great extent 
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has been noted. Spreading thickets, snch as are reported to 
occur in thorn bush country elsewhere in Africa, do not seem 
to occur in this region. The so-called Mangam {Dalhergia 
melano.vitJon)^ however, forms impenetrable thickets which 
are not limited to termite mounds, although these mounds 
dre favoured. The thickets are to be met with in what may 
be termed ‘^semi-vlei” sitiiations, and wnnild undoubtedly 
be more extensive w'ere it not for the effect ot grass fires. 
They lune probably little or no significance in reference to 
tsetse fly. 

Occurrence of Game AnimalSi — (lame on the whole may 
be described as generally distributed tliioii ghoul the area 
without any ver;\ stiongly marked (*on(*entrations siich as 
commonly occui in mopane (‘ountry and in aieas where 
grazing and water aie less evenl> od'iirient. Apart from 
the region to the noith of Sipulilo, with which the writei 
is less familiar, the localit.v where pamc' is most abundant 
is decidedly in the neighbourhood of C’liawuka Hill and the 
Chipingabad/a spiuit, Init antcdope aie to be met w’ith in 
most paits. Early burning of certain areas, of course, tends 
to cause teinpoiaiy com cut rations, (xame ocemrs close up 
to and on many of the farms, and big buck are sometimes 
to he observed on cultivated lands. The commonest species 
consist of Avaterbuc'k^ kudu, sable' and eland. Zebra aie 
common near Chawuika Hill and arc met with elsew’here. 
Tsessebe occur sparingly in some localities. Bush pig are 
generally prevalent, and practically all the farmers have to 
emploj" pig guards. A few hippo frecpient the Hunyani, and 
rhino aie reported near the Angwa north of the Duwe River, 
imd doubtless appear at times further south. Buffalo occur 
north of the latitude of Jetjenini Hill. Wart-hog are to he 
found abundantly in some favoured localities. Duiker and 
reedbuck are the commonest of the small buck, but in some 
localities with considerable open ground, oribi are more pre- 
Talent. Bushbuck are common along the Hunyani River. 

^ From ail accounts game has increased considerably of 
recent years, dffe apparently both to active suppression of 
poachinig^ also to the low value or lack of saleability of 
hides, and biltong. In 1913 and* WH a considerable area 
tuetwben the Angara and Hunyani Rivets was'HOpen t6 free 
shootings and the game was, without doubt, much reduced 




linn Inish </‘hi toU'st with Mtuti (h.iniiiant , sIiowiiilT ver\ pour mass 
iiiiwth (September). 



^lixed forest on ill-drained soil, with heavy j»rass growth. Trees 
iindude : ( 'oni hntii m { 'SI ukweza), d fiot mo.sia ( M uw’anga), Bmch ifsteyiii 
HamVu (Msassa— stunted), Bauhiiiia, Comhrefum sp. (Mpembere), 
rtvmvnrjnts crinnicus (V^amaropa), Dijtlorinjneus m(mtunhicensi& 
(Mtowa) and Lom-honu'ints rainissa (one small shrubby ti’ee only). 






Sheaiii bank foiest neai Hun\ani Rnei, on banks 
of small stieani. Khinfa dominant 

(June). 
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at that time, when there was a ready market for the products 
of the chase. 

The increase of game in recent years is not, it may be 
said, by any means confined to ihe Lomagundi district, nor 
is it apparently necessary under present conditions that these 
animals should be protected, in remote and unoccupied 
country, in order to bring about such increase. In the open 
area of the Hartley district, in which the game laws have 
been suspended for twenty years, a sirailai increase is re- 
ported in the uninhabited and remoter parts. The tact of the 
matter appears to be that there is not sufficient inducement 
to hunt for profit at eiurent market prices, and the occurrence 
of tsetse fly tends to protect the game to a considerable extent. 
Since the disco\ery of sleeping sickness in the Sebungwe 
district the protection afforded by tsetse fly to game appears 
to have become much more eifectn'e than formerly. 

TsOtSO Flyi — The records of the occurrence of tsetse fly 
in this district during the past sixteen >ears — that is, since 
the entomological branch of the Department of Agriculture 
was first constituted — indicate that considerable extension 
has taken place, but tliat the extension in a southerly and 
south-easterly directum has been comparatively recent. Even 
at the present day the southern limit of the definite fly belt 
between the Angwa Hiver and the Mvume Itiver shows ver\ 
little change*. The incidence of fly disease in cattle has, 
however, greatly extended. 

P/eviou.^ Records . — Fly was re<‘orded at Doma Hill and 
northwards as earl\ as 1909. Keports from ilistrict officials 
and others have until the year 1922 always placed the 
southern limit of the fly at this hill, and observations by 
the entomological branch have been confirmatory. In 1914 
a piece of ground on the Chumsenga Eiver was occupied by 
a farmer with cattle, and a heavy mortality soon followed. 
In August and September of that year the writer found tsetse 
fly amongst the hills on the north side of this river — actually, 
in fact, on the farm concerned. A few miles south of a line 
joining Doma Hill to the Chumsenga, and along the Mvume 
River, cattle lived without infection until the past three years. 

The Jetjenini fly area, as it was called, was, at least 
until 1918, regarded as an isolated belt lying between the 

E 
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Huiiyaui ami Rivers on tlie hijyli veld. Fly was also 

reported in various localities on the liij^h veld on the west 
side of the An^wa, hut the southern limit of the pest on 
the east side of the Hunyaiii was, from all a(‘Counts and 
observations,' the escarpment. Reports were, however, re- 
ceived of j>radual eastward extension, until in 1920 fly was 
definitely located on the east side of the Hunyani a few 
miles below the Mvume junction. The Jetjenini fly area is 
now regarded as coiiiinuous with the j^^reat nprthern bell 
occupying the n)ajor part of the Zambesi Valley. 

R('r(^nt Dereloptnenfs . — Since 1922 the situation has 
developed with discjuietin^ rapidity. In tlie early part of 
that year (attle weie reported as dyin<>: frcudy from trv]>ano- 
somiasis at native kraals on the Mvume River, and the 
following season outbreaks occuit€m1 at farms o7i the east 
side of the llunyani, namely, on Royal Bucks, t'hlwe, 
Silater and ilafoota. (^attle also died at kraals between tlie 
Mvume and tlie Hunyuni. 

A visit by the v riter in September-Ocdober, 192*1, i*e- 
sulted in fly bein^‘ seen at various I)oiut.^ between the 
Mvume and llunyani Rivers as lar .-.oulli as (fln*ju*wido’s 
kraal on the Chisembe and on tlie east side of the Himyani 
north of tlie latitude^ of the Linnet Mine and the Nyamsenzi 
Spruit. Between this locality and the Msitkwe the country 
on the east side of the river appearcnl to be clear, but three 
fly were cauj>ht in several days on Silater Farm on the 
Chisanga Spruit and (jiiite close to the homestead. 

At this time the incidence of fly disease alonj:*: the Hun- 
yani did not extend south of Mafoota at the farthest, and 
there is some doubt where the cattle on this farm became 
infected. Chief Chininji;'a\s cattle on the Avest' aide of the 
river opposite Allanp^range were not affected. 

A fly was stated to have been caught on Mcheringe 
'Farm, but the cattle had not suffered nor were any losses 
reported to the west of this farm towards the Angwa. The 
incidence of the disease on land occupied by Europeans w'as 
in fact confined to the farms on the east side of the Himyani. 

In the 1923-24 season some forty head of cattle were 
reported to have died on Mcheringe Farm, and heavy losses 
were stated to have occurred on Chirombozi Ranch. The 
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hitter was vacated by its owner after the remaining cattle 
had been sold. Losses continued on the tainis on the east 
side of the lliinyani as tar south as Mafoota Estate and 
Allangrange. Chieh ('hininga’s (attic, as far as can be 
ascertained, escaped infe(‘tion again dming this season. 
Losses amongst native catth' W(ne also tunu t1i(^ 

Sipolilo s(M‘tion. 

The area was visited during 1924 1)\ M(ssis. Symes and 
("horh^y, of the (‘ntomologi(‘al di\ision, th(‘ tonmn* ivmaining 
from the 2drd July to the Idth August and the latt(*r tioiu 
2‘lrd July to tlie 4th October. These entomologists found 
fly present in ver\ small numlxus in Jul\ along the hanks 
of the Hunyani from Ohiwe to Mafoota and on Mchtuing(' 
Farm. They weie unable to locat(‘ fl\ on Silater Faim along 
the (fliisanga Spruit, uhich on tin' writer’s ad\i('e had lieeu 
largely de-lorested. Xo fl\ were located on the ea^ side 
of the ITun\ani betwc'en the latitude of tin' Innnet iline and 
the Msitkw(' Itiver, 

On the Angwa side of the watershed (he soutln'inmost 
point at which fly weie scxui was betw(‘i'n the Duwe and 
Karoe llivers, about six miles south of Jt'ljmiini Hill. 

It is note\Northy that although fly was located along the 
Hunyani opposite the o(*cupi('d farms, using cattle as bait, 
at the end of July, the same methods ai)plied by Mr. (fliorley 
at the (uid of September and beginning of October failed to 
reveal fly in this locality, nor were any fly found at this 
time on Mcheringe Farm. The grass along the Hunyani 
was burnt off early in August, but much of the stn'am bank 
forest would not be traversed by grass fires. 

In August, 1924, certain shooting operations agaimst the 
game in the vicinity of the settled country wen* commenced 
under the direction of the Xative (Commissioner at Sinoia. 

In the 1924-25 season the incidence of trypanosomiasis 
amongst cattle extended still further, and definite outbreaks 
occurred on Mafoota and Allangrange, as well as on the 
farms to the north of these. Chief Chininga’s cattle were 
decimated by the disease, and losses occurred down the west 
side of the Hunyani as far south as Silverside, which is 
occupied only by natives. The disease was definitely 
diagnosed in these herds. Mcheringe Farm, on the other 
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hand, is stated to have escaped entirely. The disease con- 
tinued amonj 2 :st the kraals to the north of Mcheringe Farm 
and westward to the Chumsenj?a and Ridziwe Rivers, where 
Bepura's people have sustained very heavy losses. Deaths 
continued amongst the native cattle on Chirombozi Ranch 
and the farm Gudubu was affected, probably also Robbsdale 
and Riversdale. The headman Mvura on the Angwa River 
lost some cattle also, but the disease was not diagnosed in 
this instance. Cattle on Richmond were not affected, but 
suspicious (’uses occurred on Whindale Farm. Losses con- 
tinued at certain kraals in the Sipolilo section. 

ITow far these outbreaks were due to the actual presence 
of tsetse fly within the range of the cattle, to infection con- 
tracted at the native dip tanks close to the Chum sen ga and 
Mvunie Rivers, to the mingling of fly-struck animals with 
others or to (*attle having been taken into the fly belt it 
is impossible in many cases to sa> . 

During the writer's visit to the area in May-June, 1925, 
no tsetse fly were seen at all outside the old fly belt. The 
country visited extended from Sipolilo to the Angwa, along 
the Hunyani River and the edge of European settlement. 
Searching for tsetse fly was not the primary object of the 
journey, but the pace of procedure was slow, to admit of 
examination of the (ountry in relation to the forest and 
physical features, and a constant watch for fly Avas kept 
by the whole party. 

May-June is not the most favourable season in which to 
search for tsetse fly on the high veld, and failure to notice 
the pest can only be interpreted as indicating scarcity at 
that particular period. Mr. Chorley was almost continually 
in the area from August to December with two or three 
Europeans and several hundred natives. One fly was seen 
in August between the Hunyani River and Mcheringe Farm, 
but nearer the latter; two flies were seen in September close 
to the northern boundary of this farm, and a further fly 
was reported here in December. This represents the total 
reliable record of tsetse fly seen close to th^ occupied farms 
between the Hunyani and Angwa Rivers during this period. 
In late July Mr. J. 0. A. Fraser-Mackenzie forwarded a 
female tsetse fly stated to have been taken in a cotton land 
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close to Chiwo ginnery. Fp to the 14th October Mr. Ohorley 
reported only two more flies seen, namel\, one close to the 
(Jhisembe-Hunyani junction opposite Berry’s l^ost Farm, and 
one near the Mvume Kiver westward from this point on a 
little tributary known as the Kajiti. Between Doma Hill 
and the Angwa lliver, following a line leading between the 
])uwe and (^hunisenga-Ilidziwe Kivers (see northern fence 
on map), odd flies were met with by Mr. Chorley’s party. 
Odd flies were also seen by the writer in this neighbourhood 
in September, namely, one at Nyamtjerere's kraal and one 
close to the liidziwe River a mile or two below the dip tank. 
A fly was also seen on the Duwe River a mile or so further 
north. This region is, of course, on the edge of the definite 
fly area. 

It will be seen, tlierefore, that between the limits of 
the definite fly area and the occupied farms the country is 
very indefinitely infested with the pest, only o(*casional flies 
being met with. Moreover, on the Angwa side of the water- 
shed there is as yet no reliable record of tsetse fly south 
of the Ridziwe and (’huinsenga Rivers. 

Remark^i , — Those who have some acquaintance with the 
earlier history of settlement and tsetse fly in vSouth Africa 
may well ask why it is that tsetse fly exhibits a strong ten- 
dency in. Lomagundi to encroach on settlement, wliereas in 
the Transvaal the fly receded comparatively rapidly before 
the advance of civilisation. Certainly the agricultural 
activities on the outlying farms in the Transvaal were not 
in those days comparable with present activities in the Loma- 
gundi district, nor is it at all likely that cultivated lands 
were extended by clearing forest to the vsame extent. A 
conceivable explanation is, of course, that the fly in the 
Transvaal was naturally retrogressive, under the influence 
of its natural checks, during last century, and that the exten- 
sion of settlement was merely coincident. The fly is 
unfortunately obviously progressive in Southern Rhodesia at 
the present time. The only other explanation appears to lie 
in the fact that the pioneer settlers in the remoter parts of 
the Transvaal were to a very large extent professional hunters, 
whereas our Lomagundi settlers attend very closely to their 
business of farming and only shoot occasionally for sport or 
for the pot. Big game, in fact, would seem to have retired 
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much more rupiilly in front of civilisation in those early days 
in the Transvaal than is the case in Southern llhodesia to-day. 
Conditions in this Colony with oiir game protection Laws, 
nnarmed natives and dog tax, combined with the surplus of 
cattle and low price of hides, may be said distinctly to 
favour increase of game beyond tlie boundaries of actual 
settlement. 

Possibilities of Dealing with the Situation. — In considei- 

ing the possibility of .speedily relieving the present situation, 
which is without doubt serious, it is iieces.sary to realise in 
advance that any feasible underlukiiig must necessarily be 
of an experimental character. It is not, in fact, certain 
that early relief is a practical proposition. 

W e may first of all consider the two undertakings which 
were urged at the conference on 14th April, namely: (1) Tlu‘ 
creation of a barrier by clearing a belt of forest to arrest 
the spread of the fly, and (2) a vigorous campaign against 
the game b> means of controlled hunting. 

(1) liarnev of Cleared Forest . — The clearance of a belt 
of forest is open to the primary objection that the width 
which in it.self nould constitute an effective barrier is not 
known, and, at least in the writer’s piesent opinion, the 
width would probably need to be measured in miles. It is 
to be noted that Mr. Swynnerton in East Africa has published 
the opinion that it would probably have to be “very wide,” 
Secondly, the exact limit of the fly being unknown, and for 
practical purpo.ses unascertainable, the position of the barrier 
involve.s great difficulties. To be certain that the barrier 
was on the right side of the fly limit would involve leaving 
several valuable farm.s on the wrong side of the barrier. 
Thirdly, a barrier in itself, even if effective, could do no 
more than check the fly’s advance, although it would 
certainly constitute something convenient up against which 
to work with other measures. It is a military axiom that 
the best form of defence lies in attack, and the creation of 
a cleared barrier would be comparable to the process of 
'^digging in.” Unless used as a base from which to launch 
an offensive, the expenditure on maintenance of the barrier 
would be as interminable as that on the dykes which hold 
back the ocean from the low countries in Europe. 
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Mere felling of the Brachysterjin foresi over a wide belt 
would in itself involve great expense with paid labour, and 
could, of course, give no more than temporary relief on 
account of the rapid re-growth of these trees from stumps 
and root suckers. The extent to which such re-growth could 
be kepi down by late grass burning is rather doubtful and 
depends largely upon the class of ground involved. In any 
case, to keep re-growth down by any means would necessi- 
tate indefinite expenditure on maintenance. 

Tender present circumstances, therefore, it is judged that 
in view of the extreme uncertainty of the results the expense 
of attempting to create a permanent barrier of cleared 
ground, even by methods involving tar less expenditure than 
stumping, would not be justified. 

in Tanganyika T<‘rritory, under the direction of Mr. 
Swynnerton, an attempt is being made to create barriers of 
cleared ground by settling natives in suffiiuent density and 
encouraging them to cut and keep down the forest. It is 
hoped gradually to break up the big fly areas into others 
of more manageable proportions by this means. 

(Conditions in Tanganyika Territory are, however, very 
different from those in this Colony. There is a large native 
population and the territory is being administered primarily 
in their interests. The natives also apparently set very great 
value on their cattle — a trait which is not shared by the 
Makorekore in Loraagundi. Owing to the encroachment of 
tsetse fly and consequent congestion, grazing is in some 
places very short. Mr. Swynnerton has therefore not found 
any great difficulty in persuading certain natives to chop 
back a considerable area of forest in order to extend the 
available grazing for their cattle, the clearance of the forest, 
of course, rendering conditions unsuited to tsetse fly. He 
records 10,000 natives having turned out for this work, their 
reward being fly-free ground for settlement with grazing for 
their stock. The forest will, of course, need keeping in 
suppression. The natives are, in point of fact, to be taught 
to fight their own battles against the tsetse fly, and by wise 
direction it is hoped to accomplish a very great deal along 
these lines. 

As a general method of attacking the fly areas in 
Southern Rhodesia, this policy is apparently rendered un- 
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feasible by the nature of the greater part of the country 
involved, which is not fitted to carry a dense population — 
either native or European. If a map of the fly areas be 
compared with the geological map it will at once be noted 
how large a proportion of the former fall on the Earroo 
system and to a lesser extent on the Kalahari sand. Tlie 
Karroo system of rocks, consisting largely of sandstone, 
and shales, is in most areas characterised by mopane forest, 
which is well known for the poverty and ill-drained natine 
of its soil. The Kalahari sand is in general liftle better as 
regards fertility. Natives only live in these regions in places 
where more fertile soil occurs along rivers and elsewhere, 
and this, as a general statement, is very limited in extent. 
A ‘‘vicious circle” is produced hj the fact that where fertile 
soil is less restricted, as in point of fact it is in the poition 
of the Lomagundi district involved in the present problem, 
the land, except it be in an actual native reserve, forms part 
of the small amount of such land still remaining unalienaled, 
and, if the tsetse fly can be eliminated, is required for 
European settlement. 

To carry out similar clearings to that made in the Shin- 
yanga experiment in Tanganyika Territory by means of paid 
labour is out of the question. Even if 10,000 natives could 
be collected, their pay and food would cost at least £10,000 
per month — ^an altogether prohibitive figure. 

Apart from the above-mentioned considerations, the 
adult male population of the whole Lomagundi district is 
only about 11,000, and the greater proportion are at work 
and not available. It is therefore clear that we lack the 
large number of natives necessary for the adoption of 
measures similar to those so far mentioned in reference to 
Tanganyika Territory. 

The question of the creation of effective barriers of 
cleared country has in past years received careful considera- 
tion in this Colony and has not been considered feasible. 
There appears no reason to regard it as more feasible to-day. 

(2) Game Elimination , — ^The other procedure urged at the 
conference consisted in vigorous prosecution of controlled 
hunting with a view to driving back the game. 

As the present writer pointed out at the time, the policy 
of game elimination by means of hunting has only been 
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adopted experimentally in this Colony in default of other 
praeticable alternatives where early relief of a mcnacinj^ 
situation has been necessary. Considerable experience of 
j^aine elimination, l)otli by suspension of Ihe j?aine laws in 
defined areas and by (lovernment operations, has accuinu- 
laled, and the writer is <‘onfirmed in the opinion stated in 
his report on the j<?ame elimination experiment on the 
Shanp^ani River that, thoujrh Government operations might 
prove profitable under certain conditions, the method is not 
generally applicable. It is also a (‘liinisy and distasteful 
j)i‘ocedure. It is quite possible that prosecution of* such 
operations for s<»veral years in the l.omagundi district would 
relieve the situation without excessive expenditure, but this 
is uncertain. In any case an effective method of achieving 
the same object without heavy slaughter is preferable, if 
also feasi])le. It may be noted her(‘ that the experiment on 
the Shaiigani River has resulted or been followed by a total 
cessation of the occurrence of fly disease in cattle along the 
(xwaai River, which has now lasted over four years. A de- 
veloping situation during the previous four years, of the 
same nature as the present situation in Lomagundi, 
threatened the total elimination of cattle in this region, but 
there are, from all observations and reports, considerably 
more cattle along the river at the present day than when 
the disease started in 1918. The actual ground apparently 
gained against the tsetse fly along the Shangani did not, 
however, jusfify the expenditure in connection with the 
shooting. 

There is, of course, much to indicate that indiscriminate 
hunting of game has resulted in the elimination of tsetse 
fly from various parts of South Africa, but the driving back 
of game on the edge of what approximates to a large game 
reserve is a far more difficult undertaking than might be 
supposed. Whilst individual buck and herds may not take 
long to learn that a given area is dangerous, it is obvious 
that game w’anders round the country a great deal, and any 
area of hunting operations is sxibjected to constant re-inva- 
sion for at least a number of years. The game can only 
be kept back by constant disturbance. With a class of 
settler given to regular indulgence in the chase and no game 
laws, this constant disturbance has in the past been assured 
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in a (‘onsiderable zone beyond the occupied (‘OTintry, but this 
can hardly be relied upon under present conditions in the 
area in question. It appears, therefore, desirable to devise 
some means both of bringing about a quick elimination of 
the game as nearly complete as possible and of temporarily 
at least keeping the game away by means of a barrier. This 
clearly cannot be done without a considerable immediate 
expenditure which would only be justified in reference to 
a menace to country of considerable agricultural value, as 
in the piesent instance. The measures adopted will be dealt 
with later. 

Grass Fires* — Owing to the publicity which has been 
given to Mr. vSwynnerton's undertakings in Tanganyika 
Territory, it is necessary to refer to the (|uestion of fighting 
the fly by means of grass fires, deferred as late as possible 
in the dry season and then organised over wide areas at 
a given time. Mr. Swynnerton\s observations are to the 
effect that the fly is driven before the fire, where the latter 
is sufficiently fierce, and forced to take refuge in poorly 
grassed areas which will not burn or only very feebly. In 
these areas he has suggested concentrating large numbers 
of natives with’ nets in order to catch the flies, and has even 
thought that the insects might be exterminated by this 
method. 

It is clear that for operations ot this nature to 
present any possibility of success the poorly grassed areas 
must be ot comparatively small extent compared with the 
areas in which the grass is long and thick enough for the 
fire to drive the fly. Clearly also the actual vleis and open 
spaces cannot be included in this comparison, the fly being 
essentially a forest insect. In mopane country, mentioned 
again on account of its constituting the bulk of the fly-infested 
areas in this Colony, the poorly grassed forest areas generally 
predominate to an overwhelming extent. In the region with 
which we are dealing the disproportion is not so overwhelm- 
ing, but observations made to date indicate that the thickly 
grassed forested areas are comparatively patchy, whilst the 
poorly grassed areas are extensive. The grass growth in 
the greater part of the Mfuti Forest is very poor, and there 
is in many places much more bare ground between the tufts 
than grass. 
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It is lo bo noted that the foregoing’ reniarks are meant 
to apply to a eoinparatively narrow strip of country on the 
edge of settlement. They doubtless apply over a con- 
siderably wider area, but this calls for further observations. 

Another point in reference to the application of deferred 
grass fires to the situation is that the fly in the neighbour- 
hood of settlement is in any case very scarce at present, and 
whilst no doubt, wher(‘ infestation is gross, an effective 
method of concentrating the flies in limited areas and whole- 
sale catching might be expected to reduce their numbers 
noticeably, the elimination of the last fly by this means is 
hardly conceivable. In the indefinitely infested area in 
question, however, it is just this last fly which calls for 
elimination. It is certainly quite possible to spend several 
weeks in the area without seeing a tsetse fly at all, and there 
seems little to be hoped from driving such odd flies as may 
be present in the limited better grassed forest into the more 
extensive poorly grassed sections. 

A final objection, and one of great practical importance, 
lies in the fact that owing to the paucity of natives in the 
area it is not possiljle to secure sufficient at short notice 
to carry out the burning thoroughly over a wide area. The 
natives need to be collected beforehand, and the prospect 
of keeping a large number idle, but on the pay roll, whilst 
awaiting a suitable wind for each section to be burnt, is not 
an attractive one. During the past dry season the winds 
have been particularly unreliable and strong gales have been 
largely lacking. Moreover, owing to the heavy rains of 
last season and unusually early rains this season, an effective 
late burn of the nature advocated has been an impossibilit3', 
the young grass growing freel}^ almost everywhere amongst 
the old grass before the hot weather reality commenced. 

However, as grass fires arc certainly a useful aid in 
driving game, it was decided to attempt to burn the area 
of operations as thoroughly and as late as possible, and the 
grass was preserved successfully with this object in view. 
The grass burning was, however, made a secondary con- 
sideration to a game drive. 

It should perhaps be made clear that the writer is not 
prepared altogether to dismiss controlled grass burning as 
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inapplicable to conditions in this Colony, particularly as an 
auxiliary measure. The question, however, calls for more 
extended investigation before the method can be judged to 
present sufficient chance of success to be relied upon as the 
main basis of the operations. The writer has observed that 
when grass fires of sulticient intensity liav(» traversed Ihwhy- 
Htez/ia forest nearintj t]ie stfifje of leaf-fall, this process has 
been very much ac(*eleiated, and within a few days practically 
all the trees have become bare. There seem to be possi- 
bilities in this of temporarily ridding certain tracts of the 
fly and concentrating the insect where shade occurs. In 
many areas, by timing the burn, the method might possibly 
be utilised to produce a more prolonged effect than mere 
driving by the fire itself. 

If game has been reduced to a minimum in any locality 
a method of limiting the range of the fly io an increased 
extent during the hot weather would also tend to enhance 
the effect of food shortage, whilst the sudden defoliation of 
the trees over a considerable area might also have an adverse 
effect on the fly. T"se may be made of this application of 
grass burning as an auxiliary measure in Lomagundi. When 
the trees have borne young foliage, leaf drop following the 
passage of fire has not been noted. 

(To he conclvded nejct month,) 
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Feeding Trials with Velvet Beans. 


Early in hy mutual arran^einmil between tlie 

Farmers’ (’o-op., Ltd., Salisbury, and the Department of 
Agriculture of this Colony, a trial consignment of llhodesian- 
grown velvet beans was forwarded to the Imperial Institute, 
Soutli Kensington, London, with the re(juest that investiga- 
tions sliould be instituted with a view to ascertaining whether 
this class of bean would be a(*(*ej)table to and find a ready 
mai'ket at nmnnierat ive prices in (freat Britain. Below is 
giviui the report on and analysis of the lieans as received 
by the Imperial Institute, while appended are reports ot 
the feeding trials conducted at the South-Eastern Agricul- 
tural (’olleg(‘, \V\e, and at the University School of 
Agriculture, (^imi)ridge. 

Subse([uent to the receipt of these reports, a letter was 
addressed to the Imperial Institute eiujuiring whether, as 
a result of the tiials, any further information could be given 
regarding the market for velvet beans in (heat Britain, to 
which the following reply was recently received by the (^hief 
Agriculturist : — 

“On receipt ot your letter of the 21st July I enquired 
of Professor Wood, of (’ambridge, whether he considered 
that, as the result of his trials, the bt^ans could be recom- 
mended as a general food for stock in this country or whether 
it would be desirable to carry out trials on a larger scale 
before a definite* comparison could be made between the 
JUiodesiaii velvet bean and the other beans commonly used 
as cattle foods. Professor Wood, however, stated that in his 
opinion it wo\ild not be worth while to carry out any further 
feeding trials, as those already made had shown the beans 
to be fairly acceptable to live stock and quite wholesome. 
He considered that if it is desired to market the beans in 
this country it would be advisable to forward a trial con- 
signment in order to introduce them to importers and users, 
and to oflfer them in the first instance at a cheap rate, as 
was done on the introduction of certain other feeding stuffs. 
In this way farmers might be induced to experiment with 
the beans, and if the>’ proved satisfactory the price would 
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gradually rise to their true value in relation to other similar 
producis. 

*‘Tn this conneeiion Proiossor Wood su^^ested that the 
Institute should consult Messrs. 11. and W. Paul, of Ipswich, 
a tiim dealing: larj?ely in feeding: stuffs, who, he tlioup:ht, 
would probably be prepared to receive a trial shipment ot 
the beans. I accordinp^ly approached Messrs. Paul on tin* 
subject and furnivshed them with a sample of the l)eans and 
('opies of Professor AVood’s report. They state that the 
beans are similar to those which were used in large (quanti- 
ties in the Fnited Kingdom during and just att(w the war, 
when beans of bettor quality were scarce. Most traders and 
stock ieeders in the country then beiaim* familiar with them, 
l)ut tlu'v were only used in (*ases of necessity or under the 
inducc'uuuit of extremely low ])rices, as it was found that 
stock would only (net them when mixed in small proportions 
Avith other f(*eding sfuffs. 

“It tlierefore appears to be uncertain wliether it will 
be ft'asible to export velvcd beans from Ilhodesia to (his 
country in competition with other feeding stuffs. Messrs. 
Paul state, however, that they 'xt ill gladly offer tlieir services 
in any attempts to develop the sale of tin* b(*ans in this 
country, and they suggest that the best plan would be to 
forward a consignment of 25 tons, or at the most 50 tons, 
in order to test the possibilities. They xvould then arrange 
to distribute the beans among their customers and thus obtain 
definite opinions as to the prospects of marketing further 
supplies. As regards price, th(\v do not think that a ready 
sale could be obtained for the beans except at £2 to £d 
per ton less than the price ruling for English beans.’’ 

IMPEEIAL INSTITUTE EEPORT. 

The velvet beans (Sfizolohiuni (l^erin(f 'uinuni) which are 
the subject of this report were forwarded to the Imperial 
Institute by the Farmers’ C’o-op., Ltd., of Salisbuiy', and are 
referred to in their letter of the 7th December, 1922, and 
in letters dated 6th August and 20th November, 1923, from 
the Chief Agriculturist at Salisbury. 

It was desired to have feeding trials carried out 
with the beans in order to determine their value as a food 
for stock. \ 

The consignment weighed 17 >pwt. and cemsisted of 
plump velvet beans of greyish-cream 'colour. 
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The beans were analysed at ilie lin.p(»rial Institute with 
the followinp^ results, which are shown in coin pa risen with 
the corresponding figures obtained at the Imperial Institute 
with Siiniples of ^Svhite” velvet beans {Sttzolohnnn nireum) 
from Nyasaland and with “black” velvet beans (S. 
aterrimum) from Nyasaland and Si. Vincent; — 




‘ White ■’ vi-het “ Rlack ’ 

■ velvet 


Present 

beans from 

bean.s from 


sample 

Nyasaland. 

Nya -.aland. St. Vincent 


per cenf . 

per eent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

Moisture 

. ... 0.4 

0.7 

0.0 

14.8 

Crude* proteins .. 

.. ‘.»7.(i 



2r).8 

Fat 

. ... 4.S 

3 . • 1 

4.7 

’O..") 

Si arch, etc. (by 

(lit- 




Ference) 

. ... 4!).4 

'.1.0 

.lO.f) 

48.8 

Fibre 

.').<) 

7.8 

7.4 

4.0 

Ash 

. ... ••{.(» 

4.] 

4.0 

4.‘J 

Nutrient ratio .. 

. ... 

1 : 

I : -4.4 

1 : 2.2 

Food units 

. ... 14(1.0 



122.1 


These results show that the present b(»an.s were slightly 
richer in proteins than the velvet beans prtwioiisly examined 
at the Imperial Institute, and also contained rather more 
fat. The nutritive value (as indicated b> the “food units") 
was therefore above the average for velvet beans. 

The Tnipei'ial Institute arranged for jireliminary feeding 
trials with I cwt. ot the beans at the South-Eastern Agricuil- 
tural (Allege, Wye, where it was found that they could be 
used, in admixture with other feeding stuffs, as a food for 
pigs. Trials on a larger scale with the remaining IG ( wt. 
were subsequently arranged at the University School of 
Agriculture at fkimbridge, where it was found that the 
beans are ([uite suitable in admixture with other materials 
as a feeding stuff* (in place of ordinary beans t foj* pigs and 
sheep, but not so satisfactory for calves. 

Copies of the reports received from Wye and Cambridge 
are attached. 

REPORT ON FEEDING TRIALS CARRIED OUT AT THE 
SOUTH-EASTERN AGRICULTURAI. COLLEGE, 
WYE, WITH RHODESIAN VELVET BEANS. 

(a) Rations Used,— At the commencenient of the trial 
the rations used were 70 per cent, barley meal, 15 per cetit. 
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sharps, o per eent. pea lueal, 10 per cent, velvet bean meal, 
the pea meal beings j^radiially replaced by velvet bean meal 
(/.c., np to 15 per <‘enl. of the ration). 

(b) Form in which the Velvet Beans were Used , — The 
beans were ground and soaked wilh the other meal. 

(c) Bela tire Gain in Weii/ht of Stock . — No comparative 
test was made, as the preliminary trial was to find out 
whether the beans weie suitable for food. The pigs made 
normal growtli. 

(d) Quality of Flesh . — The ])igs were ?iold in the open 
market, and it was not possible to examine any carcases. 

REPOirr ON FEEDINO TEIALS ('AIUIIED OUT BY THE 
T NIVEKSITY S(HIOOL OE AOUICTJLTUllE, 
rAMBRIHOK, WITH BHODESIAN 
YKI.VET BEANS. 

A bulk ot Rhodesian velvet beans was delivered to the 
University Farm in December, 1924, and the instructions 
received were to test them for palatahility and wholesome- 
ness, and it was pointed out that what was required was 
to find out if stock would eat them and whether any ill effect 
was caused by their consumption. 

The first test with them was made on pigs, for which 
purpose they were ground into meal. As they were very 
dry and hard, the meal obtained from them was very fine 
in texture. 

The test lot consisted of four young pigs which had been 
separated from a yard of store pigs because they were not 
thriving. The details of these pigs at the commencement of 
the test on 18th December, 1924, were as follows: — 


Number. 

Age. 

day.s. 

(i'aiu in previous 
Weight on 18/12/24. 14 days, 

lbs. lbs. 

123 

157 

120 

28 

147 

123 

95 

23 

163 

123 

92 

14 

155 

123 

73 

18 

Average 

... 131.5 

95.0 

20.75 


(1.48 lbs. per day) 
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At this date they were pid on to the following ration:— 


Sharps I part 

(\)rii inixiine "2 ])art.s uaixed tail c-orin 


Khodesiaii hean im‘ul 1 part 
Til is was fed as slop with tli(‘ sanu* proportion ot water 
as wiis us(mI for tin* (ither farm jiif^s. 

At the conuneneenient the amount sujiplied was 4 Ihs. 
per h(‘ad fxu* da\ , hut foi* tin* first week this was not cleared 
up very (‘a^erly. At tin* heoimiiu^ of the s(‘cond week the 
ainounl was laistMl to •") Ihs. p(*r head p(*r day, hut altliou«h 
the food was still not taken witli as much ea»:erness as was 
the ])r(*vious ration, it was cousumt'd. At tin* ('iid of the 
first inrtui^ht, /.r., on the 1st January, lh‘2o, the weiiylit" 
W(*rt‘ as follows: — 

(iain in 1 4 <)a\ 


Nninl H*r. 

li.s 

Ibv 

\2:\ 

117 

— ») 

147 

KH 

(i 

bV‘, 

Ui\ 

4 

hV) 

77 

4 

Avevagt* ... . 

97.7 

‘J.7o = t).19 j)er day 

On tin* Isi January, lirA*), the amount fed was raised to 

o.l Ihs. fier head per day 

and reiuaiin*d at this figure till 

the test was coucludeil on 

the ‘J9th 

January, 19‘^“). At this 

date tin* following figur(»s 

represented the weights: — 



< Jitiii in 2S (luyv. 

Xiiinlier 

n.x. 

lbs 

12:\ 

l(i! 

47 

147 

14‘J 

41 

i.v; 

b'LS 


TV) 

114 

•!7 

Average 


4 1.77) = 1.49 per day 


The pip:s were then taken off the test diet and finished 
off for market. 

In studyinjr the results of the test it has to be borne 
in mind that no eontrol pen fed on the same proportion of 
English bean meal was employed. It is therefore difficult 
to get any proper idea of the disturbance of growth due 
solely to a sudden change of diet. In view, however, of 


r 
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other results, especially those with the recent fish meal 
experiment, the very small j^ains and the one case of less 
weig‘ht in the first forlnij^'lit mif)‘ht very reasonably be put 
down to chaiip:e of diet alone. In the followinj^* month the 
live weif>ht p^ain retunusl to pracii(*ally the same fipfure as 
was obtained in the fcn’lni^ht prec^edinji' the test. 

As at the end of lluu time the pip:s were taking their 
food readily, wen' making* normal growth and neither then 
nor at any later j)eriod shoved signs ot ill-health, the result 
of the test shows that tor pigs the Uhodesian velvet l)eans 
are l)ot1i palatable and v holesome. 

Rli()(l(\sHin ] rln't Ueans Fed ta Sheep. 

Two ewe hoggets aged 12 months w('re kept apart fjom 
th(' remainder ot tin* dock and were given the following 
conc(‘nt rated ration : — 

1 part linseed cake. 

I ])art criislied wheat and barley. 

1 part wliole Uhodesian beans. 

Half ])ound ot this mixture fed pi'i* head per day. 

At the (’lid ot a fortnight ol feeding this ration only 
about 1 055. of tile Ithodesiaii Imans was cleaned up per 
head daily. It was then decided to give them a ration 
containing cracked llhodt’sian beans, and it was a week 
before the new mixtuK' was given them. Meanwhile they 
were still receiving tin' mixture containing the whole IJho- 
desian lieans, and just before the lU’w mixture was ri’adv 
for them they were ch'aning up all of tin* whole Uhodesian 
beans in their ration. 

They suffered no ill eiVects from the beaus. 

They were then given the new mixture: — 

1 part linseed cake. 

1 part crushed wheat and barley. 

1 part cracked Uhodesian beans. 

Half pound of this mixture fed per bead per day. 

They immediately cleared up the whole of the beans in 
the ration. They are suffering no ill effects from the bean^ 
and appear to be doing quite well. 
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(Udvea Fed oji Rhodesian Bean Mral. 

Two calves, five months old, were laken and fed on 
rations : — 

Number 10/24 — 3 parts linseed cake. 

1 part oats (crushed). 

2 parts ordinary l)eaii meal. 

Number 13/24 — ])arts linseed cake. 

1 part crushed oats. 

2 parts llhodesian bean m(‘al. 

TbrtM' pounds f(‘d daily to each. 

Number 10/24 (beared up her ration t hrouj^liout tin* 
experiment and did well. 

Number 13/24 foi* the first three da>s of receiving- the 
mixttire com plot (4\ cb»ar(Ml up the ration, and then tor t^^o 
days picked out tin* linseed cake and the crtisln^d oats and 
left the Khodesian bean meal. This calf was then c-iven 
a concentrated mixttire consisting* of linseed cake, cinslied 
oats and bean meal in the same proportion as before*, but 

the bean nn*al was 50 per cent. Hhodesian bean meal and 

50 per cent, ordinary bean meal. This mixture ^\as com- 
pletely cleared up, and then the amount of Hhodesian bean 
m(»al fed was orndually in(*reas(»d till it ^\as 75 per cent, of 

the beau meal fed. The calf still cleared up the ration com- 

pletely, and thus an effort was made to «radually increase the 
amount of Hhodesian bean im'al to 100 per cent, of the bean 
iiK'al fed. As soon as the ration (*ontained tin* Hhodesian 
bean meal alone it was not all eaten. Then a new Mhenie 
was adopted. The calf was j^iven its full ration of linseed 
cake and crushed oats and 75 per cent, of the full ration 
of bean meal, but only Hhodesian bean meal was fed. The 
whole of this mixture was eaten when fed, and then 75 per 
cent, of Hhodesian bean nn»al fed was frradually increased 
till the calf was clearing' up the full ration of lihodesian 
bean meal. For just one week the calf cleared up the whole 
of the bean meal; but after doin^: so for four days of the 
following week it commenced s('ouring, and by the end of 
the week, when the experiment was discontinued, it was 
scouring badly. 

At the end of the experiment this calf was in a poor 
condition, which was either due to the Rhodesian beau meal 
being of less feeding value than the ordinary bean meal, 
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or due to the fact that it had not eaten its full ration of 
bean meal. Thi.s calf cen.sed to scour several days after the 
feeding of the Rhodesian bean jnenl was discontinued. 

Conclusion. 

1. Rhodesian bean meal is not as palatable a.s the ordinary 

bean ineal. 

2. Rhodesian bean mt'al seemed to make this calf scour, 

for the other calt, umber 10^24, did not .scour and 
that had identically the .sam(“ ratidn, except tor the 
Rhodesian bean meal. 

d. Rhodesian bean meal has probabI\ less food value than 
ordinav.\ bean meal. 


Export Rates for Maize and Maize Meal. 


The Beira and Mashonaland and Rhodesia Railways have 
decided to withdraw the sliding scale of rates at pre.sent in 
force for maize and maize meal consigned to Beira for export 
oversea, and from the 1st April, 1926, the rate from the 
300-600-mile zone will be 12s. 6d. per ton, including pierage, 
irrespective of the oA’cnsea selling price of the grain. 
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Twelve Simple Rules 

liKCOMMEJsDED TO BE PEACTISED FOB THE 
AVOIDANCE OF MALABIA AND BLAC'KWATPBI. 


1. See that no eolleotioiis of water are allowed to remain 
near the house, and that all hollows in the ground or in the 
stumps of trees or irregularities in roof-gutters are filled in 
or repaired, and that water is given no means of collecting 
after rain, for in such collections of water mosciuitoes breed. 

2. See that the house is well removed from streams, vleis 
or marshes, irrigation furrows, dams, duck ponds and arti- 
ficial collections of water — the distance being, where possible, 
at least half-a-mile — for in these mosquitoes breed. 

d. See that all rain-water tanks and recepta(des> where 
water is stored for hotisehold use are protected at all openings 
with mosquito-proof gauze, for in these mosquitoes breed. 

4. See that all long grass, bush and scrub are kept cut 
and cleared round the house for at least 200 yards, for in 
these movsquitoes shelter, 

5. See that all the rooms are painted in light colours 
or whitewashed, and thatched roofs ceiled with white calico, 
for mosquitoes prefer dark surfaces to rest on and light 
colours tend to repel them. Moreover, on light surfaces 
they can easily be seen. 

6. See that all doors and windows are screened with 
mosquito-proof gauze. With a little ingenuity and the out- 
lay of a few shillings this can easily be fixed to the openings 
in wattle-and-daub houses or circular huts, as well as to 
brick or wood-and-iron buildings. By this means the mos- 
quito is prevented from biting you. 

7. Always have mosquito-screened doors fitted with 
springs, opening outwards, so that they close of themselves, 
and always see that these doors are kept shut, and that the 
mosquito gauze on them and on the windows is in repair. 
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S. Always sleep under a mosquito net, for the mosquito 
bites most at night, when it is dark and you are quietly in 
bed and asleep, and even with screened doors and windows 
one or two mosquitoes may get in and bite you. 

y. See that the huts and sleeping quarters of the native 
farm servants are at least a (|uarter of a mile from your 
house, for natives almost always harbour the parasites whieli 
cause malaria, and from them the mosquito largely draws 
the parasite, which it passes on to you. 

10. Xever forget that persons* who ure suft'ering from 
malaria, or who have recently recovered from an attack, are 
a source of danger to others, for they contain the parasite 
in their blood, which the mosquito draws from them when 
it bites them and sucks their blood, and which it passes on 
to you. 

11. Always take o grains of quinine every evening, so 
that the parasite may be prevented from multiplying in 
your blood. Small doses of quinine such as this, taken 
regularly, will do you no harm. 

12. Xever forget that malaria and blackwater are the 
result of infection by a little' parasite which is passed into 
your blood through the proboscis of the Anopheles mosquito 
when it l)ites you. Therefore, in order to avoid malaria and 
blackwater, you must firstly attack the mosquito by des- 
troying or removing the places where it breeds and shelters; 
secondly, you must protect yourself from being bitten by 
living in a mosquito-proof house and using a mosquito net; 
and, thirdly, you must prevent the parasite multiplying in 
your blood by taking quinine. 
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Correspondence. 


No responsibility is accepted by this Journal for the views 
expressed by correspondents. 


The Editor, 

The Rhodesia Af/rienlfural Journal. 

Dear Sir, 

Rainfall Relation, 

Ref. your article “British and Rhodesian RaintaU’’ in 
last month’s number. It struck me some years af?o that 
there mif^ht he some connection between the rainfall ot 
different parts of the world. 

1917 was the wettest year have ever had in Kenya — 
7o inches on this farm from February to October. T believe 
it was also very wet in Europe, Australia and the whole way 
down to the Cape. 

1918 was the driest year we have ever had — 30 inches. 
This was also the case in Australia and, I believe, in South 
Africa too. 

Our rainfall this year has been very erratic — 9J inches 
in January, which has always been our driest month; as a 
rule, no rain at all. And this last month, November, I have 
had 101 inches, and the average for 11 years is about 3 inches. 

Yours faithfully, 

C. W. R. Abkaham. 

Kaahirir, 

Songhor, Kenya, 

10th December, 1925. 


The above letter was submitted to the Hydrographic 
Engineer, who replies as follows: — 

With reference to the attached letter, there is un- 
doubtedly a connection between rainfall and pressure con- 
ditions in different parts of the world. A oonsiderablj^ 
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amount of investigation in this direction has been carried 
out by the Indian Meteorological Department under the 
direction of Sir Gilbert Walker, and forms the basis for 
the forecast of the seasonal monsoon rainfall in India. 

Certain localities have been identified as major ‘‘centres 
of action,” and conditions in these areas are found to exert 
a marked influence on subsequent weather (onditious in 
other parts of the world. There is, for instance, a nuirkc<l 
negative connection between the mean rainfall of Soutlieiii 
Rhodesia during October to April and the mean rainfall of 
India during the subsequent south-west monsoon season of 
June to September, V.c., in the majority of years an under 
normal rainfall season in Rhodesia means an over normal 
rainfall season in India. 

There is also a less marked positive connection between 
the mean rainfall of India during June to September and 
mean Rhodesian rainfall during the Mibsecpient October to 
April. 

The mean flood height of the Blue Xile during August 
and September shows a marked positive connection with the 
nature of the Indian monsoon rainfall. As the Blue Nile 
drains the Abyssinian highlands, this shows that there is 
probably a marked positive contemporary relationship 
between Indian monsoon rainfall and the mean rainfall in 
the north-eastern portion of Africa; and it is also probable 
that there is a positive relationship with mean rainfall over 
the eastern portion of Africa as far south as Rhodesia, the 
lag being greater the further one proceeds south. 

The physical reason for this conno(*tion is because the 
rains of the eastern portion of Africa are largely associated 
with the movement of the equatorial low, which is central 
in the north-west of India in July and immediately to the 
north of Rhodesia in the following January, after which it 
commences its northward swing again. 

The facts mentioned by your correspondent as to the 
mean rainfall of Kenya in 1917 and 1918 are of interest, as 
they show a marked similarity with the mean Indian monsoon 
rainfall in those years, e.g,, in 1917 the Indian monsoon 
rainfall was one of the heaviest on record, being 7.1 ins. over 
normal; whilst in the succeeding year the monsoon rainfall 
was one of the lightest on record, being 6.5 ins. under normal. 
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Southern Rhodesia Veterinary Report. 


November, 1925. 

AFRICAN COART FEVKIC 

T'mtaij Dis'irkt. — The f'ollowiup: mortality occurred in 
this district: — Zimiinya Reserve* (>, The Rhine 9, Faii^udu IS. 

A new centre of infection occurred on Valhalla Farm, 
adjoining the infected farm (jwendingwe, with a mortality 
of d head. 

BriiWNAYO llisTKiCT. — Oiic cas<* was (liagno>ed on the 
farm liedhouse. No mortality oth(»r centres. 

Melskttkr Distiuct. — The following mortality occurred 
in this district Jiavina's Ru.st 1, Ayhodi Block 1, TiOmhard's 
Bust 1. 

QIARTEB-KVIL. 

Deaths from ciiiurter-evil were reported from the fol- 
lowing districts: — Melsetter d, Bxilawayo 7, Plumtree 7, 
Inj^ati 4, Nyainandhlovu 1, West Nicholson IS7, Belingwe 6, 
Antelope 9,- Hartley Hi, Gatooina I, Marandellas 19, Sinoia 7, 
Enkeldoorn 9; total 2(i7. 

HOBSE-SK^KNESS. 

One death from natural infection reported for this month 
from the Enkeldoorn district. 

TBYPANOSOMIASIS. 

Deaths reported from the Darwin district. 

CUTANEOUS MYIASIS (SCREW WORM) OF (WTTLE. 

Reported prevalent in Hartley, Mrewa, Macheke, 
Bindura, Sinoia, Beatrice and Victoria districts. 

CONTAGIOUS ABORTION. 

♦ 

Cases reported from many districts, and the disease 
seems to be prevalent throughout the Colony. 
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IMPORTATIONS. 

From En^lasd 1. From Union of South Africa : — 

Bulls 22, cows and heifers 252, horses 0, mules 2, donkeys 
96, sheep 1,002, goats 292, pigs 2. 

EXPORTATIONS. 

To Johannesburg: — Slaughter, (S47- To Durban: — 
Slaughter, 2,*j80. To Congo: — Slaughter, 1,218; breeding, 
110. To Portuguese East Africa: — Slaughter, 30; trek, 46. 
Total, 4,631. 

MISCELLAN FOX'S EXPORTATIONS. 

To Belgian Congo : — Horses 5, mules 3, goats 25, sheep 
105, pigs 176. To Noitlu'in Rhodesia: — Pigs 59. 


December, 1 925. 

AFRICAN COAST FEVER. 

TTmt.ili District, — The following mortality occurred in 
this district : — Zimunya Reserve 11, Maonza 5, Fangudu 1, 
Valhalla 3. No mortality was reported at other centres. 

QUARTER-EVIL. 

Deaths from quarter-evil were reported from the follow- 
ing centres: — Melsetter 7, Bulawayo 39, Antelope 7, West 
Nicholson 12, Belingwe 5, Plumtree 4, Fort Rixon 6, 
Gatooma 3, Sinoin 11, Gwelo 3, Enkeldoom 7. 

HORSE-SICKNESS. . 

Salisbury 1, Bindura 1, Gwanda 1. 

TRYPANOSOMIASIS. 

Deaths reported from Miami, Lomagundi district. 

CUTANEOUS MYIASIS (SCREW WORM) OF CATTLE. 

Reported prevalent t^ougkout Salisbury, Bulanrayo and 
Gwelo districts. 
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IMIM)RTATI()NS. 

From Fii^laud : — Xil. From Fiiioir ot South Africa: — 
RiilLs 11, cows and heifers 28, horses mules sheep 676, 
^oats *167. 

EXPORTATIONS. 

To Johunneshiirg ; — Slaiij^hter, 5*V1. To Durban: — 
Slaughter, 704. To Congo: — Slaughter, 1,109; breeding, 76. 
To Northern Rhodesia : — Breeding, *19. To Portuguese East 
Africa: — Slaughter, *10; transport, 14. Total, 2,52*‘). 

J. M. SINf^LAlR, 

Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


A Dressing for Screw Worm. 


A correspondent writes us as follows: — 

•‘Your readers, cattle owners, will find Diphenso, a wood 
preservative, a very cheap and effective dressing for screw 
worm. Apply with an ordinary paint brush.’' 

The above is published w'ith the approval of the Chief 
Veterinary Surgeon. 
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Conquest ” Cattle Dip. 


The Chief Veterinary Siirj^eon notifies that the 
‘‘Conquest’^ (battle Dip in the dilution of* one f?allon of dip 
to four hundred gallons of water conforms with the standard 
strength laid down by the “(\dfle Cleansing Ordinance, 
1918.” 


Empire Brands. 


The proper balance as between supply and dtnnand of 
Empire tobaccos would be demand carefully graduated so 
as to increase in the same proportion as fatalities of supidies. 
What a contingency it would be that a manufactunu* should 
have to adulterate, so to speak, his Empire brands with 
foreign grown, and thus upset the newly-formed tastt* for 
Empire tobacco and the costing department of his factory 
organisation. This would not happen, but a wave in ])ublie 
demand for Empire tobatu’os might very easily outstrip 
supply. Some tobacconi>sts, whose presence at the selling 
end of the chain of supply gives them the courage of a 
sound opinion, might say there was no need to fear an inMiffi- 
ciency of supplies, because the <lemand was only occasional 
and’ showed no signs of gathering much strength. Ex- 
periences differ. In the north particularly we believe the 
sales of Empire brands are quite healthy. Hut one must not 
lose sight of the fact that the increased preference with its 
low price possibilities at once put into practice after the last 
Budget does tend to give ^ hefty push to an article which 
is only in limited supply. — (‘‘Tobacco,” Ist November, 1925.) 
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Southern Rhodesia Weather Bureau. 


DKf’EMREU, V.rZ 


PfGSSUrBa — During* tho iiicmth the iiu*nn liaroiiietrie pres- 
sure was above iionnal over tlie whoh' of the C^o1oti\ except 
in th(* extreme we.st, the deviation varying from O.OotJ in. 
above normal at T^mtali to 0.024 in. below normal at Living- 
stone. The extreme flu(‘tuation*< in the 0 a.ni. barometric 
pressure during* tin* month varit'd from 0.d(S in. at Mazunp^a 
to 0.10 in. at SalisburV* There were six low pressure sys- 
tems durinj’* the month which tended to affect our local 
pressure, the effect beinj;>* most marked on the 9th, I4th, loth, 
24th, 2Sth and ‘Ust of the month. Tlie minimum low on the 
14th varied from 0.19 in. lielow normal at Mazunjta to 0.08 in. 
beloNN normal at Salisbury, and the minimum low on the 
28th varied from O.lo in. below normal at ^lazunga to 
0.10 in. belotv noimal at Salisbury. The pressure distribu- 
tion was' ji-ein'rally above normal and unifoim during' the 
1st to 8th, w’ith below normal pres.siire along the eastern 
bordei* on the 9th, followed by above normal j)ressure distri- 
bution on the 10th to 12th. Pressure was generally below 
normal during the 13th to 15th, followed by an above normal 
period during the 16th to 23rd. On the 24th, presvsure was 
below’ normal in the south, followed by normal pressure 
distribution on the 25th and 26th, w itli below normal pressure 
during the 27th to 31st. There were four high pressure 
systems wdiieli influenced local pressure conditions during 
the month, the maximum effects being experienced on the 
4th, 10th, 19th and 23rd. The maximum high on the 10th 
varied from 0.19 in. above normal at Mazuiiga to normal at 
Livingstone. On the 2nd a high w’as central off the west 
coast of the Union, travelled round the coasts and was 
central off Lourenco Marques on the 4th. On the 5th a low 
developed in the north-west of the Union, was central in 
the neighbourhood of Durban on the 6th,* travelled to Ae 
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north-east and was tentral to the east of Beira on the 9th. 
On the 8th a hij^;h was eentral ott* the west coast of the 
Fnion, travelled round the coasts and was central to the north 
of Durban on the Kith. On the Idth an intense southerly 
low appeared in tin* neighbourhood of Duibau, travidled 
northwards, bein^- c(Mitial to the south of Beira on the 14th, 
and then went olt' to ilu' ('asl. A (’oinpleiuentary lo^^ de- 
veloped near Liviup-stoiie on the loth, travelled southwards, 
being’ central in the iuhuior ot the Fnion on the 16th, in 
the vicinity of Durban on the ITth, and then tiavelled north- 
east, being central ofl Beira on the 18th, and was displaced 
by a southerly high which was central oft* the west coast on 
the 18th and to tlie north ot Lourcnco Marques on the 19th. 
On the ‘^2nd a southeil> high was central in the inu’ghbour- 
hood of Durban and anti-<*\ clonic conditions ])revailed in 
this country on the 2drd. On the 23rd a southerly low ap- 
peared off the south-east coast of the Fnion and travelled in 
a north-easterly direction, being central to the east of 
Loukuico Mar(|ues on the 24th. On the 26th to 28th lows 
were c('ntral in the inleiior of the Fnion, but disappeared on 
the 29th, tollowinl by a soutlnuly low oft' the south coast on 
the 30th, which was central to the north of Durban on the 
31st. 

Temperature* — During the month tin* mean tempeiature 
was generally above normal, and varied from F. abovi* 

normal at Matopos Estate to 1.0° F. above normal at 
Shamva. The mean day temperatures were generally well 
above normal, and varied from 11.2° F. above normal at 
Matopos Estate to 0.1° F. above normal at Feira. The mean 
night temperatures were also generally above normal, and 
varied from 3.2° F. above normal at (xwelo to 0.7° F. above 
normal at Gatooma. Humidity was generally below normal 
except along the eastern border, and varied from 28 per cent, 
above normal at T'lutali to 10 per cent, below normal at 
Shamva and Matopos Estate. The hours of sunshine at 
Salisbury were 63 per cent, of the possible available, which 
is about 13 per cent, above the normal amount for this 
period of the year. 

R«hlfaHt“The mean rainfall over the country during 
the Month was below normal and amounted to 2.96 ins., as 
compared with a normal of 5.60 ins., t.e., the rainfall during 
the month was 47 per cent, under normal* There have only 
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been two previous Decembers on rec'ord in which the mean 
niinfull was lower than that recorded this season, viz., in 
the Decembers of 191d and 1902, when the mean rainfall 
amounted to 1.5t) and l.o7 ins. respectively. A similar 
rainfall was recorded in December, 191'), wlien the mean 
total was d.OO ins. 

The mean rainfall as recorded in the various zones durinp: 
the month, (‘ompared with the normal rainfall, was as under: 




liiiinfall. 

Normal 



l)ecemlK*r, 

Rainfall, 



M)25. 

December. 



I nfhes. 

Inches. 

Zone 

A (Avestern Matabeleland) . ... 

1 

5.5(> 

Zone 

B (south-easiein Matabeleland) 

1.7(i 

4.;34 

Zone 

(’ (western Mashonaland) 


.■).8] 

Zone 

1) (north-eastern Mashonaland) 

. 4.81 

(i.od 

Zone 

K (south-eastern Ma.sbonaland ) 

2..‘{8 

.■).84 

Zone V (eastern border) 

(!.!)() 

T.!»» 


From the above it will b(* not('d that tht^ mean rainfall 
was below normal in all zonc»s, and varied from 00 per cent, 
below normal in south-eastern Matabeleland to 10 per ctmt. 
below normal along* the eastern border. 

In Zone A the district nith tlie grt’atest mean rainfall 
was SebungAve, with 0.97 ins.; and the least favoured dis- 
trict Avas Bulawayo, with 1.71 ins. The heaviest rainfall 
during the month Avas 0.02 ins., at Judsonia (Bubi); and 
the least was O.o4 in., at Tmpondeni (Xyamandhlovu). 

In Zone B th(» district with the greatest mean rainfall 
was Bulalima-ilangwe, with 0.08 ins.; and the least favoured 
district was I'mzingAvane, with 0.9»1 in. The heaviest 
rainfall during thv month was 4.40 ins., at Maholi (Bula- 
lima) ; and the least Avas 0.21 in., at Tuli ((twanda). 

In Zone the district Avith the greatest mean rainfall 
Avas Lomagundi, with 5,47 ins.; and the least faAmured dis- 
trict was Charter, with 2.15 ins. The heaviest rainfall during 
the month Avas 8.45 ins., at Sinoia (Lomagundi); and the 
least Avas 1,24 ins., at Indiva (GAvelo). 

In Zone D the diwstriet with the greatest mean rainfall 
^A"as Iny^nga, with 7.06 ins. ; and the least faA’oured district 
was Makoni, with 2.69 ins. The heaviest rainfall during 
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the numth was l).20 ins., at Shainva Mine; and the least was 
1.46 ins., at Goronionzi (Salisbury). 

In Zone K the district with the ji^realest mean rainfall 
was Melsetter, with o.dO ins. ; and the least favoured district 
was Charter, with 0.81 in. The heaviest rainfall during the 
month was 7.6(^ ins., at Stapleford (T mtali) ; and the least 
was 0.40 in., at Albeit Mission (dutu). 

In Zone F the lu'avit^st rainfall during the month was 
10.57 ins., recorded a1 Springvale (Melsetter); and the least 
was 2.55 ins., at Melsetter itself. 

Rain Periods^— During the 1st to 5th isolated showers 
were only leported in the extreme west of the country, fol- 
lowed l\v scattered showers in Matabeleland and western 
Mashonaland on the 0th. Light show('rs were fairly general 
on the 7th and 8th, with showers still general on the 9th, 
except in Zone D. On the 10th showers were general in 
Zones (\ K and F, with isolated showers (dst'wluMe. On the 
11th local showers were numerous in ashonalaud, followed 
by isolated showers only on the 12th and le‘}th. On the 14th 
light showers were numerous in all parts of the country, 
followed by isolat(ul showers only on tlu' 15th. On the lOth 
heavy showers were general in Zone T), with isolated showers 
only elsewhere. The I7th to 20th Avas a generally fine period 
ex(*ept in Zone 1), wluue scattt'ied showers were numerous 
each day. On the 21st to 26th the weather was generally fine 
throughout, folloAved on the 27th by isolated showers in 
Mashonaland. On the 28th showers were fairly general 
throughout the country, followed on the 29th to 3lst with 
showers still general in Zones C and I), with isolated showers 
elsewhere. 
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RAINFALL. 


StATI (» N . 

Zone A . • 

11)25 j 

, ! 

Nov. j Dec. 

1 

1 

Total i 
to end of 1 
})enod. 

Normal 
rainfall 
to end ot 
peiiod 

Bul)i — . 





Bemhesi Railway 

LbO 

2 48 

0.57 * 

8 87 

linbesu Kraal 

1 ir > 

LOT 

2 88 ' 

9 . 8 S 

Inyati 

1.15 

2.68 

4.90 

9 81 

•Jutisoiiia 

.♦55 

0.02 

8.59 

11 . H . 

Martha Farm 

84 

5 . V 8 

7.52 1 

n.s. 

Shangaiii Estate 

J . 5 U 

8 17 

0.46 

S 14 

Ktilalnna Mangwe — 





(^enteiiary 

2.04 

1.91 

0 28 

n.s. 

Kalaka 

1 82 

.84 

8 . SO 

9.10 

Kiveibaiik 

.88 

2.77 

5.11 

9.50 

Soliisi Mission 

1.90 

1.91 

5 71 

9.65 

Bulawayo — 





Fall \ iew Farm 

.89 

2.40 

4.81 

9.29 

Keoiidale 

.52 

2.42 

4.94 

9.06 

Lower Hangemorc 

.88 

1.10 

8.70 

9.77 

Oliservatoi) 

.83 

.85 

4 01 

9.70 






(twelo (laol 

1 . 0 ) 

1.17 

3.20 

10.74 

Riv 01 sdalo Estate 

1.68 

2.82 

5.57 

11.21 

Someiset Estate 

Insi/a — 

1.92 

2. 82 

5.99 

9 89 

Orangcdale 

.58 

2.30 

5.78 

11.14 

Tlioriiville 

Nj’amaiuUilovii — 

1 88 

3.77 

7.88 

9.41 

(Uvaai Resor\c 

.44 

2 22 

4.01 

n.s. 

Iiiipondeni 

.48 

.54 

2 95 

n.s 

Naseby 

1.10 

1.89 

♦> 25 

8.59 

Nyamandblovii Railway 

1.17 

1.99 

5.52 

9.07 

Paddy's Valley 

. 1)0 

1.50 

8 77 

n.s 

Saw’mills 

1.54 

8.50 

7.28 

9.05 

Wankie — 





Matetsi Railway 

1 83 

4.81 

8.18 1 

9.84 

JS game Railway 

.98 

4 00 

0.39 1 

9.48 

Wankie Hospital 

1.41 

1.70 

3.00 , 

8 90 

Waterford 

1.00 

... 

... 

n.s. 

Sukumi 

1.88 

1.73 

4 77 

n.s. 

Sebuiigwe — 





Gokw’e 

... 

5.97 

... j 

12.07 

Zone B. : 

Belingwe — 



1 

1 


Bickwell 

.30 

.68 

6.82 

8.05 

Sovelele 

Bulalima Mangwe — 

.05 

1 


... 

8.28 

Bruwapeg 

2.00 

3.11 

8.19 

n.s. 

Edwinton 

1.83 

3.05 

7.41 

7.87 

Empandeni 

3,18 i 

1 2,80 

9.26 

7.97 

(^arth 

1.09 ' 

2,77 

6.91 

10,42 

Maholi 

1.58 

4 43 

a94 

9.95 

Retreat 

2.63 

.51 

6.1S ^ 

7.91 


G 
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RAINFALL — ( Continued ). 


Station 

, 1926. 

Total 
to end oi 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 

Nov. 

1 

Dec. 

to end of 
period. 

Zonk B.— (Continued) 

Bulalitna Mangwe (continued) — 

2.47 

■A 77 

7.66 


Sandown 

n.s. 

Tjankwa 

.87 

2.62 

6.76 , 

9.81 

Tjompanie 

.3.04 

1.73 

0.80 

9.77 

G wand a — 





Antelope Mine 

1 1.46 

1.04 

3.62 

7.37 

Gwanda Gaol 

.90 

1.36 

4.83 

8.33 

Limpopo 

.74 

1.16 

4 82 

i n.s. 

Mazunga 

; .36 

... 

3.68 

' 0.86 

Tull 

1.69 

.21 

4.96 

.5.95 

Insiza — 





Albany 

1 1 14 

2.64 

6.05 

8.60 

Filabusi 

.27 

1.94 

4.94 

8.68 

Fort Rixon 

.83 

2.79 

6.44 

8.24 

Infiningwe ... i 

Inyezi ... ... 1 

1 .77 

1.34 


8.83 

1 .28 

1.27 

6.07 

8.43 

Killarnev Store ... | 

.94 

1.68 

4.96 

n.s. 

lAincaater 

.58 

2.69 

6.16 

n.s. 

Matobo — ' 





Holly’s Hope 

1.37 

■ 1.60 

0.76 

.1. 98 

Matopo Mission 

1.39 

1.33 

6.62 

8.60 

Mt&habezi Mission ... 1 

1 1.60 

.80 

4.61 

9.20 

Rhodes Matopo Park ... ] 

1 1.64 

2.17 

B.80 

8.38 

Sauerdale ... i 

Umfula ... 1 

1 ♦••• 


! 

n.^. 

n.s. 

Wenlock Ranch ... ] 

t 1.26 

2 63 

7!^ ! 

n.s. 

(Jmzingwane — i 



3.42 

1 8.89 

Balia Balia 

.66 

.32 

Essexvale 

.69 

1.64 

4.92 

1 8.31 

Hope Fountain ... 1 

i 


... 


1 9.81 

Zonk C. : 

Charter — 




9.78 

Bushy Paik ... | 

1.33 

2.36 

6.92 

Enkeldoorn ... ' 

.62 

1.66 

6.06 

10.73 

Marshbrook 

1.44 

2.16 

6.60 

10.85 

The Range 

.63 

2.42 

7.16 . 

10.63 

Umniati 

1.00 

... 

... 

8.01 

Vrede ... i 

... 



10 68 

Chilimanzi — 





Allanlie^ 

Beacon Hill ... i 

.49 

3.15 

5.89 

9.53 

.62 

1.26 

3.26 

n.s. 

Central Estates 

1.08 

5.68 

9.47 

ro.6o 

Orton’s Drift ... | 

1.44 

4.18 

7.47 

n.s. 

Sebakwe Post 

.76 

1.48 

3.97 

n.s. 

Umvuma Railway | 

.66 

3.46 

6.74 

9.59 

G’welo — 





Cross Roads 

2.07 

1.66 

5.84 

10.14 

East Clare Ranch 

M 

2.74 

6.13 

n.s. 

/ Globe and Phoenix Mine 

Indiva 

1.14 

2.73 

6.34 

9.86 

.99 

1.24 

3.92 

n.s. 
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RAIN FALL — ( Cont inued). 




m5. 

Total 
bo end of 
period, t 

Normal 

rainfall 

Station. 




;0 end of 



Nov. 

Dec. 

period. 

Zonk C. — (Continued) 






Gwelo (continued)— 






Lyndeue 


1.00 

2.76 

4.96 

n.s. 

Hhodesdale Ranch 


1.06 

3.83 

7 51 

9.71 

Woodendhove 

••• 

.95 

2.01 

4.40 

9.97 

Hartley — 






Ardgowan 

... 

.56 

4.11 

6 94 

10.24 

Balwearie 


1.07 

3.00 

n.s. 

Battlefield 

... 

4.22 

7.06 

13 35 

9.74 

Beatrice 

... 

4.35 

1.96 

8.85 

9.80 

Carnock 

... 

2.27 

4.29 

11.13 

11.05 

Cromdale 

... 

1.35 

3.06 

7.83 

n.s. 

Elvington 

... 

.73 

3.91 

7.86 

11.77 

Gatooma 

... 

1.52 

2.57 

7.29 

11.07 

Goworlandb 

... 

2.93 

2.55 

10.07 

10.18 

Hartley Gaol 

... 

.65 

2.97 

6.9t» 

11.87 

Hopewell 

JenkinstOAi n 

... 

.72 

2.80 

6.60 

9.31 


1.73 

3.78 

S.38 

10.20 

Maida Vale 


1.10 

1.63 

4.71 

n.s. 

Nyadgori 


.76 

2.19 

vS.02 

n.s. 

Valham 


1.65 

3.41 

8.19 

12.30 

Ranwick 

... 

.39 

4.98 

9.55 

10.13 

Rocky Spruit 


4.00 

1.55 

9 44 

n.s. 

Thornby 

•*. 

.99 

3.61 

6.96 

11.20 

Thorndyke 


.37 

3.87 

• 7.90 

n.s. 

Lomaguiidi — 

Argyle 


1.12 

4.12 

' 9.67 

10.98 

Baguta 


1.71 

6.74 

12.12 

10.73 

Between Rivers 


2.24 

4.47 

1 11.55 

n.s. 

Citrus Estate 

... 

2.12 

5.08 

11.57 

11.12 

Darwendale 


3.11 

3.77 

* 10.36 

10.28 

Devonia 


1.47 

5.67 

12.53 

10.68 

Dingley Dell 

• . • 

.61 

4.63 

, 10.69 

n.s. 

Elinda 

... 

.78 

3.37 

, 9.47 

n.s. 

Gambuli 


1.28 

7.00 

1 8.28 

11.32 

Gudubu 


3 19 

4.14 

i 8.81 

n.s. 

linpingi 

Kapiri 

... 

.15 

4.06 

1 5.06 

n.s. 

... 

3.50 

5.19 

' 12.32 

n.s. 

Mafooja 

Maningwa 


2.99 

7.38 

14.14 

0 . 8 . 


.85 

5.44 

10.70 

10.35 

M’Charingi Estate 

Mica Field 


... 

... 


n.s. 

... 

1.48 

4.43 

8.49 

n.s. 

Mpandegutu 

Mukwe River Ranch 

... 

.97 

2.59 

4.01 

5.05 

10.68 

12.03 

n.8. 

10.34 

Nyapi 

Nyarora 

Nyati 

Palm Tree Farm 

... 

1.48 

5.34 

10.80 

n.s. 

... 

.60 

.72 

3.89 

4.91 

9.64 

10.37 

n*8. 

n.s. 

... 

1.70 

6.40 

13.07 

10.81 

Puri 

••• 

.76 

4.73 

9.92 

n,9i 

Eiohmond 

•*. 

2.71 

4.04 

11.65 

n.s. 

Robbadale 


2.40 

4.50 

10.72 

n.B. 

Romsey 


1.22 

5.96 

12.(M 

n.8. 
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RAINFALL — {Continued). 



1925. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 

Station. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

to end of 
period. 

Zone C. (Continued) 





Lomagundi (continued) — 





Siiater Estate 

2.22 

9.03 

14.40 

n.s. 

Sinoia 

2.0(5 

8.45 

14.67 

10.38 

Sipolilo 

.63 

... 

... 

10.43 

Umboe 

.07 

6.75 

13.49 

n. s. 

Umvukwe Ranch 

.44 

7.69 

10.68 

11.49 

VVoodleigh 



... 

n.s. 

Salisbury — 





Avondale (Broadlands) 

4.55 

2.08 

9.86 

11.12 

Ballineety 

2.96 

4.48 

10. .34 

n.s. 

Botanical Exporiment Station 

2.33 

1.88 

6.97 

11.60 

Bromley 

2 02 

1.45 

6.30 

12.45 

Cleveland Dam 

4.65 

2.87 

11.03 

9.57 

Gwebi 

1.78 

2.36 

6 88 

11.12 

Hillside 

2.81 

2.60 

9.44 

10.52 

Inkubosi 

... 

... 

• • • 

n.s. 

Lochinvar 

2.66 

3.30 

9 83 

n.s. 

Manor Farm 

.90 

1.41 

4.77 

n.s. 

Salisbury Gaol * ... 

3.71 

2.35 

9.58 

11.04 

Sebastopol 

2.73 

2.26 

7.91 

11.25 

Stapleford 

3.72 

3.97 

11.77 

11.56 

Vainona 

2.57 

3.70 

8.95 

12.21 

Western Commonage 

3.14 

1.92 

9.28 

11.20 

Sebungwe — 





Sikombela 

1.65 

4.94 

8.37 

9.97 

Wolverley 

2 01 

1.50 

1 

5 09 

1 

n.s. 

Zone D. : 

Darwin— 


1 

1 

i 


Culli nan's Ranch 

.94 

5.55 

8.48 

n.s. 

La Belle Esperance 

1.30 

4.58 

6.87 

n.s. 

Mount Darwin 

1.17 

3.47 

5.55 

10.27 

Inyanga — 





Carlow 

• • • 

. . . 

• •• 

11.80 

Inyanga 

.76 

7.50 

12.28 

11.43 

Juliasdale 

1.95 

6.66 

14.03 

n.s. 

Rhodes Estate 

1.55 

7.11 

13.69 

11.18 

Makoni — 





Ardlamont 

1.34 

3.56 

7.66 

U.8. 

Eagle’s Nest 

2.54 

1.78 

8.90 

10.95 

Mayo Ranch 

.77 


... 

n.s. 

Nyogeni 

1.47 

3.25 

6.93 

n.s. 

Wensleydale 

2.52 

2.17 

7.42 

10.65 

Marandellas — 





Fault Farm 

1.90 

4.34 

8.88 

n.s. 

. Mazoe — 





Argyle Park 

1.78 

4.76 

7.87 

n.8. 

Avonduur 

1.55 

5.27 

8.68 

11.72 

Benridge 

2.16 

3.00 

... 

10.40 

Bindura 

1.41 

5.80 

8.12 

10.09 
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R AINF ALL — { Continued), 


Station. 


1925 , 

1 

Total 
to end of i 
period. I 

1 

Normal 

rainfall 


Nov. 


to end of 
period. 

Zone D. --(Continued) 






MftKoe (continued) — 






Ceres 


1.51 

3.31 

5.61 

10.81 

Chipoli 


.99 


10 26 

11.54 

Citrus Estate 

... 

.3.68 

6 35 

11.73 

10.45 

Craigengower 

... 

3.38 

4.43 

10.21 

10.83 

Qlendale Railway 

... 

4.84 

4.32 

11.28 

12.07 

Glen Divis 

• • • 

2.44 

3.44 

7.53 

n.s. 

Great B 

«•* 

2.95 

6.12 

11.48 

n.s. 

Kilmer 


2.81 

5.02 

«.»3 

10.86 

Kingston 

... 

1.17 

4.19 

6.42 

11.27 

Mazoe 

- - - 

3.50 

4.44 * 

10.66 

9.74 

Maienzi 


.79 

6.36 


n.s. 

Marston 


.80 

4.98 

6.19 

n.s. 

Mgutu 


3.08 

5.24 

11.56 

9.78 

Omeath 


2.17 

8.32 

14.32 

9.23 

Pearson Settlement 


2.35 

4.25 

9.50 

n.s. 

Riversdale Estate 

... 

2.75 

4.16 

9.66 

11.8. 

Ruia 

••• 

1.33 

6.10 

9.82 

10.93 

Ruoko Ranch 


.44 

6.75 

9.71 

11.06 

Shamva Mine 

«»• 

.84 


10.82 

1(».57 

Stanley Kop 

... 

3.35 

4.89 

12.43 

10.23 

Teign 

... 

2.96 

5.29 

11.01 

10.38 

Usk 

*.• 

3.49 

3.84 

8.24 

n s. 

Virginia 

... 

2.61 

6.85 

11.11 

0.61 

Wo^lands 

... 

1.94 

3.46 

6.59 

n.s. 

Zombi 


1.85 

3.78 

7.12 


Mrewa— 






Glen Somerset 


1.55 


12.58 

12.35 

Mrewa 

... 

1.76 

7.86 

11.02 

11.60 

Selous Nek 

Mtoko — 

... 

1.27 

4.03 

7.21 

12.78 

1 

Makaha 

... 

1.25 

3.16 

5.60 

11.36 

Mtoko 

... 

1.26 

4.17 

7.60 

10.02 

Salisbury— 



3.38 



Arcturus 

... 

3.01 

10.09 

n.s. 

Chindainora Reserve 

••• 

5.06 

5.08 

12.49 

n.s. 

Chinyika 

... 

5.59 

5.51 

13.60 

n.s. 

Glenara 

... 

2.58 

5.93 

10.93 

n.s. 

Goromonzi 

... 

2.98 

1.46 

8^11 

12.89 

Hillside (Bromley) 


1.13 

2.15 

... 

11.34 

Kilmuir 

••• 

3.88 

4.07 

10.56 

n.s. 

Meadows 

... 

6.21 

6.60 

14.10 

12.78 

Selby 

... 

4.61 

3.99 

11.43 


Springs 

... 

5.05 

4.56 

12.81 

■09 

Zone £. t 

Belingwe— 

^ngwe (N.a) 






... 

.18 

1.20 

3.44 

8.75 

Shabani 

... 

.08 

1.27 

4.26 

n.s. 
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RAINFALL — ( Continued ), 


Station . 

1925 . 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 
rainfall ' 

Nov. 

Dec. 

to end of 
period. 

Zone E. — (Continued) 





Bikita — 





Angus Ranch 

.27 


... 

10.53 

Bikita 

.43 

2 .^ 

. 7.81 

n.s. 

Charter — 





Buhera 

2.04 

.84 

5.76 

9.05 

Chibi — 





Chibi 

.01 

1.70 

4.94 

8.60 

Homestead 

.25 

.86 

3.77 

6.56 

Lundi 

.28 

1.35 

5.02 

8.88 

Chiliraanzi — 





Chiliinanzi 

.34 

1.12 

3.06 

9.73 

Driofontein 

.80 

3 70 

6 . .36 

9.70 

Felixburg 

1.01 

2.45 

5.80 

9.90 

Grootfonteiii 

.46 

1.44 

4.33 

10.15 

Induna Farm 

.68 

1.79 

4.07 

12.42 

Mtao Forest 

.08 

2.43 

4.49 

n.s. 

Requeza Estate 

.29 


... 

n.s. 

Thornhill 

.74 

1.43 

5.68 

n.s. 

Gutu — 

Albeit Mission 

.45 

.40 

3.38 

s.’so 

Chindito 

1.16 

.85 

5.62 

10.19 

Eastdale Estate 

.44 

2.68 

6.17 

10.15 

Gutu 

.89 

.58 

5.88 

10.22 

Glenaiy 

.83 

1.17 

4.09 

n s. 

Gwelo — 





Daisy held 

.95 


... 

8.64 

Glenctaig 

1.38 

2 .^) 

5.16 

n.s. 

Partridge Farm 

1.46 

3.37 

7.37 

11.40 

Sheep Hun Farm 

.60 

2.72 

6.38 

n.s. 

Inyanga — 





Dungarven 

2.38 

5.36 

10.59 

n.s. 

St. Trias’ Hill 

2.00 

2.78 

7.42 

13.07 

Makoni — 





Craigeiidoran 

2.64 

2.08 

7.85 

10.69 

Forest Hill 

1.77 

4.32 

9.28 

12.46 

Gorubi Springs 

Headlands Railway 

2.03 

1.13 

5.71 

11.43 

2.90 

3.29 

10.05 

11.88 

Makoni Kop 

1.98 

3.73 

7.96 

n.s. .. 

Mona « 

1.71 

1.77 

9.08 

12.14 

Monte Cassino 

3.28 

2.46 

10.02 

12.23 

Odzi Railway 

3.18 

2.30 

10.51 

13.44 

Eusape 

1.05 

1.52 

5.84 

10.37 

Tsnngwesi Ranch 

.90 

.95 

1.85 

n.s. 

Springs 

1.18 

1.65 

6.34 

13.31 

Marandellas — 





Bonongwe 

3.28 

2.63 

9.30 

11.12 

Delta 

1.43 

2.43 

9.33 

12.37 

Elandslaa^e 

1.90 

2 . 70 * 

7.51 

n.s. 

Land Settlement 

2.05 

3.03 

9.86 

10.70 

Lendy Estates 

. i 

2.00 



14.62 
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RAINFALL — (Continued ). 


Station. 

1925. 

Nov. 1 Dec. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 
rainfall 
to end of 
period. 

ZoNB E. — (Continued) 





Marandellas (continued) — 





Lushington 

2.63 

.07 

7.02 

n.s. 

Macheke 

2.97 

3.33 

10.36 

12.54 

Maiandellas 

2.49 



12.37 

Nelson 

.95 

2.24 

5.06 

10.58 

Tweedjan 

.96 

5.06 

8.81 

12.68 

Wenimbi 

2.44 

2.71 

9.69 

n s. 

White Gambolo Ranch 
Melsetter — 

1.84 

4.31 

1 

9.94 

n.s. 

Brackenbury 

1.75 

.*>.45 

9.72 

18.11 

Tom's Hope 

2.46 

5.14 

13.40 

15.88 

Ndanga — 





Bangala Ranch 

.32 


... 

n.s. 

Chiredzi Ranch 

.01 



n.s. 

Boornfontein 

.26 

1.32 

3.66 

10.30 

Mamh Ranch 

1.40 

1.13 

5.40 

11.36 

Ndanga 

Selukwe — 

Nil 

.61 

1.95 

15.19 

Aberfoyle Ranch 

1.07 

.67 

4.48 

11.00 

Danga 

.33 

4.98 

6.83 

n.s. 

Hillingdon 

.23 

... 

• •• 

10.59 

Impali Source 

.99 

1.37 

4.52 

n.s. 

Rio 

2.08 

2.21 

5.49 

9.71 

Safago 

Selukwe Gaol 

.92 

1.73 

5.59 

11.96 

1 37 

3.38 

8.22 

14.11 

Woodlands 

Umtali — 

.11 

Nil 

2.91 

n.s. 

Alicevale 

1.76 

4.24 

10.36 

11.21 

Argyle 

1.56 

1.98 

7.26 

11.51 

Fairview 

1.17 

4.33 

8.00 

n..s. 

Fern Valley 

2.10 

3 42 

12.79 

n.s. 

Jerain 

2.14 

3.41 

7.44 

11.41 

Mutambara Mission 

.77 

5.03 

8.72 

9.61 

Odzani Power Station 

1.28 

4.48 

9.84 

12.40 

Park Farm 

1.86 



n.s. 

Penhalonga 

.45 

7.’68 

14.'96 

17.17 

Premier Estate 

3.76 

3.33 

9.52 

11.22 

Sarum 

2.38 

2.73 

6.69 

10.52 

Stapleford 

1.36 

7.60 

14.56 

21.37 

St. Augustine’s Mission 

i .77 

4.58 

12.06 

14.69 

Umtali Gaol 

1.29 

3.37 

8.68 

10.99 

Victoria — 

i 




Bruoehame 



... 

9.23 

Cambria 

... 

'82 

... 

n.s. 

Gheveden 

.35 

1.43 

6.71 

n.s. 

Clipfiham 

Nil 

.99 

5.16 

11,36 

Qlonlivet 

.46 

1.57 

7.00 

i n.s. 

Qokomere 

.28 

1.39 

4.72 

10.56 

Histonhurst 

.28 

.54 

2.01 

10.60 

Makorsi River Ranch 

.02 

1.99 

6.01 

11.55 
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RAINFALL — ( Continued). 


Station. 

1925. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 
rainfall 
to end of 
period. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

ZoKS E. — (oontinued) 





Victoria (oontinued)-— 





Mashaba 

.27 

1.37 

6.32 

n.s. 

Morgenster Misaton 

.28 

1.72 

, 2.95 

14.18 

M'Sali 

.10 

... 

... 

n.s. 

Riverdona North 

.36 

2.58 

5.10 

10.86 

Salemora 

.28 

.76 

3.02 

n.s. 

Silver Oaka 

.12 

1.75 

4.79 

11.25 

Stanmore 

.37 

1.65 

3.59 

n.s. 

Victoria 

.21 

1.17 

3.39 

10.08 

Zimbabwe 

Nil 

... 

... 

n.s. 

Zo!f» F. ; 





ICeUotter— 





Chikore 



... 

13.20 

Ohteinga 

3.88 

*(.89 

17.19 

15.43 

Meumtter 

3.88 

2.55 

10.71 

14.70 

Mount Belinda 

2.37 

... 

• • f 

18.86 

Pendragon 

1.29 

1 8.41 

10.61 

n.s. 

^ringvale 

5.11 

10 57 

25.73 

n.s. 

Vermont 

4.07 

9.36 

22 33 

21.16 

Umtali — 




I 

Ohimeze 

.95 

9.00 

15.78 

a.s. 

Hoboken 

.35 

6.36 

10.38 

16.00 
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SINCLAIK, 

Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 
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Farming Calendar. 


February. 


BEEKEEPING. 

In some districts a second flow of honey may be looked for from the 
veld flowers and late growing crops. Honey oeing secured in either section! 
or shallow frames should not be permitted to remain too long on the hive 
at ibis time of year, as it will become soiled with the bees’ feet. Bobbers 
may be anticipated, and this is a sign that the honey flow is nearly over. 
Where stocks are short of food, feed rapidly inside the hive; excellent 
feeders can be supplied by appliance dealers. Queenless stocks can now be 
re-queened, or two stocks can readily be united by previously dusting each 
lot with househdfd flour. Grade and dispose of honey. 


CITRUS FRUITS. 

The notes on planting still apply if trees are planted this month, 
an operation which, however, it is not desirable to leave so late. Trees 
planted after about the end of January may 'only get established when it is 
too late that season for them to commence growth, the consequence being 
thekt what growth there is is still sappy at the approach of the cold weather 
and so stands a chance of being nipped. In such case the tree would have 
been better left in the nursery row to be lifted and transplanted into the 
orchard the following spring. 

By the end of February or early March the cover crop should be read^ 
to plough into the orchard, with the possibilitv of sufficient rains after it is 
done to assist in rotting the plants in the soil. A continuous watch should 
be kept for insect pests, and fumigation or spraying undertaken immedii^ly 
any pest is observed. If no cover crop has been sown, allow weeds to 
grow and plough under before seeding if possible. Destrov all fruit 
infested with citrus codling moth by burning or burying deeply. Do not 
allow the fruit to fall to the ground before destroving it, but pick all 
affected fruit as soon as it is observed. Considerable damage is done in 
some orchards by citrus codling moth, which can be controlled to some 
extent by using a poisoned bait made up as follows: — 

Aivenate of lead (paste), 2 lbs. or 3 ozs. 
or Arsenate of lead (powder), 1 lb. or ozs. 

Treacle, 4 galls, or ^ ^1. 

Or sugar (cheapest), 40 lbs. or 4 lbs. 

Water, 40 galls, or 4 galls. 

Apply ligHtly in a coarse^ spray, g^ing a few large drops here and there 
in centre of trees. Apply* from bednning of the year until about early April 
evsiy fortniglft, and more frequen% if rains wash off bait. 


CROPS. , 

During this month the farmer’s energies will in the main still be con* 
centoated on keeping his lands thoroughly clean. A special effort should 
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be made to destroy such weeds as Mexican marigold, burr weed and 
Mexican poppy before the plants set seed. Where maize lands become 
excessively wet, the wing-shovel plough can be used with advantage tf» 
assist in the removal of surplus water. Catch -crops of huckw^heat can often 
be sown up to the end of the month. Napier fodder and other grasses 
and kudzu vine should be transplanted witliout delay. When weather con- 
ditions allow, hay-making should commence this month; the earlier the 
grass is cut after coming into flower, the better the hay obtained, and 
there are usually a number of good liay-making days in February. If 
Sudan grass shows signs of leaf stripe, it should be cut at once, as the 
second growth is usually ficc of disease. 

DAIRYING. 

Tins is the flush .season so far as dairy produce is concerned. If cream 
is to be sent to the creamery, adjust the separator so that a cream of from 
40 to 50 per cent, butter-fat content is obtained. This is usually got when 
the cream drops vertically from the cream outlet. If this veitical fall is 
not obtained, adjust the cream screw until the desired result is attained. 
As there is a greater strain than usual on the mechanism of the separator 
during the flu^ months, .seo that the separator is mounted dead level and 
that a good quality oil only i« used. 

When butter is made on the faini. put the cream and the washing 
water out overnight. By this means the temperature of both the cream 
and the washing water is reduced to 65 degrees or thereabouts. If the 
cream is well thinned with weak brine, a good grain can be obtained when 
the cream is cliurrxed before daybreak. Uuless the butter is churned into 
the granular condition and is well washed, it will not keep. 

The cheese in the store room during wet weather is apt to develop 
mould. If the cheese is well made and pressed and has a smooth rind, this 
mould IS merely superficial and will not penetrate into the body of the 
cheese. Rubbing the cheese with a cloth moistened with a weak solution of 
formalin usually checks the mould, but the development of mould on the 
exterior of the cheese cannot be regarded as a serious fault, as it comes off 
when the bandage is removed. During these months care must be taken 
not to use over-acid milk for cheese-making. If this is used, a hard dry 
cheese will result. Great care should be taken of the starter. If any 
gassiness is developed, the starter must be discarded. The cheese store- 
room must be kept dark and flies excluded. 


DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

This is the time to carry out summer pruning, after harvesting the 
crop, and when the flow of sap begins to become ^uggish. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Maitt. — The first brood of the stalk borer matures this month, and the 
young of the second brood may be found amongst the younger leaves. 
Weeds should bo kept down. Certain caterpillars are sometimes 
troublesome. See **Some Insect Pests of Maize,*’ Agricultural Journal, June, 
31^, **Some Injurious Caterpillars,’* Agricultural Journal, February, 1015, 
and ‘*The Maize Stalk Borer, Agricultural Journal, December, 1917. 

Tobacco* — Stem borer, leaf miner and budworms are the chief pests 
likely to he troublesome. See Agricultural Journal, December, 1919, and 
February, 1920* 

Potof 0 »-<-Xadybirds and tuber moth may call for attention; the. hitter, 
when vcfty bzd, sometime^ causes considerable wilting of the crop beeidet 
atlack^g the tubers. See Agricutturd Joumd, October, sad Tebroary, 
mill . 
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Cabbage Fatntly. — All members of the family are liable to the attack 
of sawfly and webworm during February. See Agricultural Journal, 
February^ 1914 ; April, 1910 \ and April, 1911. The eawfly may be effectively 
oontroll^ by dusting during a dry spell with Paris green and slaked lime. 
See Agricultural Journal, 1918. 

Beans and Cowpeas. — These suffer chiefly from stem maggot and blister 
beetles, which destroy the blossoms. The latter must be collected by hand. 
The former is dealt with in the number of this Journal for April, 1915. 

Melon Family. — The most important pest is the melon fly, which 
“stings'* the fruit of all species of gourds. At present no remedy is known 
except collecting and destroying the infested fruit early in the season. 
Aphis on the leaves and shoots may bo destroyed by cdreful spraying with 
tobacco and soap wash or paraffin emulsion. 

Mangolds and Beets. — These are frequently defoliated by caterpillars. 
Spray with an arsenical wash. 

Citrus Trees. — The chief pest requiring attention during February is 
citrus codling. The infested fruit snould be gathered and destroyed 
regularly. The fruit is also apt to be attacked by large fruit-piercing moths, 
for which unfortunately no remedy ie known. For theee and other peste eee 
Agricultural Journal^ February, 1916. 

Deciduous Trees. — Apple, pear and late peaches suffer chiefly from fruit 
moths which puncture the fruit. No remedy is known except netting the 
trees^ 

Fig. — The fruit is liable to the attack of fig weevil. Infested fruit 
and all wild figs near the trees should be collected and destroyed. The borer 
in the stem may be killed by inserting -a little carbon disulphide into the 
barrow and seaung it up. 

Castor Oil. — Two-year-old plants which contain borer should be cut^ 
down and burnt. See Agricultural Journal, October, 1912. 

Mosquitoes, House Flies. Stable Flies. — Destroy all breeding places round 
the homestead. Poison or trap adults. See Agricultural Journal, June, 1915, 
and December, 1916. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

Sow carnations, phlox, pansy, verbena, gilias, larkspur, dianthus and 
pentetemon. The flower garden should be now looking its best, nearly all 
plants being in bloom. Old and dead flowers should be constantly 
removed, excepting when the seed is required. Seeding of the plants 
shortens their flowering period. All runners and climbers should have 
constant attention, and be tied up and trained, otherwise they will be 
damaged by the wind. Dahlias, chrysanthemums and carnations will 
require staking, as they become top heavy when in flower. Make the first 
sowing of winter-flowering sweet peas. 

VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Sow now — Beans, beet, .cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce, peas, onions, 
carrots, parsnips, turnips, endive, kohl rabi, rhubarb and all herbs. 


FORESTRY. 

Complete planting out of eTer-|preens. Sow in nursery seeds of slow 
growing species such as oyprefi, pnes^ etc. All planting should be com^ 
pleled this month, in the larly part if possible. 
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GENERAL. 

This is a busy time for the farmer. Weeds will £e very much in 
evidence and difficulty will be experienced in keeping them under. Stock 
will have fully recovered their condition, but ticks will be troublesome. 
The dipping tanks must be fully utilised now. 


POULTRY. 

Cockerels for future breeding should now have been selected, and those 
not good enough sold for killing. It pays far better to get rid of aU of 
the latter, even if only at Is. or Is. 3d. per lb., than to keep them on, 
eating their heads off, in the hope of getting a better price, ^ose good 
enough for breeding, and they must be good, should be kept till about 
June; there is a demand for such up to this month. Any surplus at this 
time should be eaten or sold for what they will fetch. Of those selected 
for breeding purposes, the owner should keep the best one or two for his 
own u.se, with another as a reserve. No poultry keeper should sell his bent 
stock, no matter how high a price is offered for it. 

By the end of this month the birds selected for breeding should be 
mated up. If it is possible, tho birds selected for breeding should be given 
a run on free range for thrw weeks or so before being put into the brewing 
pen and fed sparingly ; better fertility and better chicles will be the result. 
If it is possible to run “the birds selected for breeding aAvay from the others 
during the whole of the breeding season, all the better. Any hens that 
become broody should be kept broody by setting a few china eggs under 
them until such time as eggs from the breeders come in. Broody hens at 
this time and for the next five months are valuable. 

During the rainy season the scratching litter niuH be kept dry; if it 
gets wet it is useless. 

Duck hatching can be continued all the year round; the main points 
are that the young ducks must be kept out of the sun and sleep on dry 
grass. Nothing is more fatal to ducklings than sun, and dampness at 
night; and the latter applies, too, to the adults. Unless a dry shed, with 
a dry, soft layer of chaff or sand, etc., covering the floor of it, is available, 
it is not wise to hatch turkeys till after the wet season is finished, for it 
will be labour, food and eggs wasted. If the young turkeys get wet they 
are almost certain to die. This and the feeding on wet mashes instead 
of dry food, chopped onions and thick milk are the chief reasons for non- 
success in the breeding of turkeys. 


STOCK. 

Cattle . — Grass wmII now be at its best, and no anxiety need be felt about 
feed. In the case of milking cows which have been fed during the earlier 
rainy months, a little crushed and soaked mealies, or something similar, 
may still be given at milking, if only to bring them quietly to their 
places. The importance of a clean, light, airy and well-drained shelter for 
calves cannot be over-estimated. Calves up to three or four months old do 
not require a great deal of exercise, and on wet days are better left in a dry 
shed with a little sweet hay. A few hours* exercise on bright days in short 
grass is all they need. Vigilance in keeping down ticks must not be relaxed. 
These remarks apply specially to milking herds and to cattle that are kraaled. 
Cattle running at large need little attention beyond dipping, and if the 
calves are not desired from November to March, the bulls must now be 
taken out of the herd. Weather permitting, no opportunity should be lost of 
getting In a supply of good sweet hay before the grass is too old. 

Skeep.^Vlain and low-lying ground must be avoided. Rheds should be 
airy> dry and clean. If grass seeds are troublesome to woolled sheep, an 
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area should be mown for them, or when rain begins to slacken, the/^ay be 
shorn. If wire worm is troublesome, dose and move to fresh gracing and 
kraals. 

TOBACCO. 

The early tobacco should now be ready for caring. Care should be 
taken to select only thoroughly rijM leaf for filling the bams^ so that the 
cored product will be uniform. Topping and sneering should be given 
attention. Selected seed plants should be carefully watched. New land 
intended for tobacco next year should be ploughed this month, so that all 
cagaaio matter turned under may be converted into humus before planting 
time next season. 


WEATHER. 

This is often the wettest month of the year, with marked differences 
of from 10 inches to 15 inches on the eastern mountain ranges, 7^ inches over 
M^honaland, 4 inches to 6 inches in Matabeleland, and least, but still some, 
rains in the Limpopo Valley. The rains may be expected to decrease in 
intensity after the middle of the month if the season is normal. 
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NOTES FROM “GAZETTE." 


Notes from the 


“ Gazette.” 


Date. 


I ff' 


“OATUY PRODUCE ACT. 1925.’^ 

1.1.26. In terms nt* section 4 of the iil>ove Act. Mr. O. N. IMiickshaw, 
t'hiof (vheniist, has been appointed tt» cany out analytical 
e.xainiriations. (G.N. 2.) 

Dr. L. .1. J. Orpen has been appointed to cany out microscopi- 
cal ami bacteriological examinations under the Act. (G.X. 4.) 

•IMPORTATION OK PLANTS REOULA TKP’ 
ORDINANCE, 1904.’ 

15.1.26. Tilt* introduction is prohibited from the Union of South Afiica 
of all trees of the genus Eucalyptus in the living state, except 
under the authority of a special permit, to be granted at the 
discretion of tlie Minister of .Vgriculture and Lands, who may 
impose such conditions in respect of each importation as he 
may deem necessary. (fl.N. 30.) 

•ANIMALS DISEASES CONSOLIDATION 
ORDINANCE, 1904.” 

15.1.26. Senkobo skin disease of cattle, sheep and goats is declared 
to be a disease to which the piovisions of the al)ove Ordiname 
are applicable. (O.N. 36.) 


AFRICAN COAST FEVER. 

15.1.26. Government Notice No. 589 of 1924 is caiitelled. All cattle 
on the areas mentioned below must be dipped at intervals 
of three and four days : — 

1. That portion of the Umtali Comimmage lying south of 

the railway line. 

2. The farms Fern Hill, ^J'he Rhine, Zimunya Reserve, 

Gweiidingwe, Valhalla, Fangudu, Maonza and Man- 
chester. 


H 
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Departmental Bulletins. 


The following Bulletins, consisting of reprints of articles which 
have appeared in this Journal, are available for distribution free of 
charge to applicants in Southern Rhodesia only. Outside Southern 
Rhodesia, 3d. per copy. 


No. 174. 
No. 218. 
No. 225. 
No. 232. 
No. 266. 

No. 262. 
No. 269. 
No. 278. 
No. 327. 
No. 351. 
No. 362. 
No. 363. 

No. 374. 
No. 388. 
No. 394. 

No. 399. 

No. 403. 
No. 408. 
No. 416. 


No. 417. 
No. 422. 

No. 423. 
No. 428. 
No. 429. 
No. 442. 
No. .464. 

No. 466. 
No. 462. 
No. 464. 
No. 467. 

No. 604. 


AGRICULTURE AND CROPS. 

Notes on Hop Growing, by H. G. Mundy, P.L.S. 

Useful Measurements for Maize, by J. A. T. Walters, R.A. 
Napier Fodder or Elephant Grass, by J. A. T. Walters, R.A. 
Witch Weed or Rooi*Bloem, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 
Prospects of Maize and Tobacco Crops, 1917, by Eric A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

Root Crops, Cultural Notes on, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 
Fanning in Granite Country, by R. C. Simmons. 

New Crops for Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Linseed, by C. Mainwaring. 

Improvement of Rhodesian Pastures, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S 
The Cultivation of Rico, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

The Manuring of Maize at Makwiro. bv G. N. Blackshaw, 0 B.E., 
B.Sc., F.LC. 

Fibre Crops, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Kudzu Vine, by II. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

The Interdependence of Crop Rotation and Mixed Farming, by 
H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Green Manuring and Soil ^Management, bv G. N. Blackshaw, 
O.B.E., B.Sc., F.LC. 

Florida Beggar Weed, by IL G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

The Velvet Bean, by J, A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Grasse.s of Agricultural Importance in Southern Rhodesia, by 
H. G. Mundy, F.L.S., G. N. Blac.kshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.LC., 
and E. V. Flack. 

The Ground Nut or Monkey Nut, by C. Mainwaring. 
Improvement of Rhodesian White Maize by Selection, by C. 
Mainwaring. 

The Common Sunflower, by C. Mainwaring. 

The Sweet Potato, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Propagation of Kudzu Vine, by H. C. Arnold. 

Swamp or Irrigation Rice, by K. V. Yoshi, Bombay. 

The Growing of Potatoes in Southern Rhodesia, by C. Main- 
waring. 

Legumes in Southern Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters. 
Hay-making in Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring. 

Ensilage, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Soil Treatment and Manuring for Maize Production, by G. N. 

Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.LC. 

Castor Oil, by Guy A. Taylor, M.A. 
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No. 609. Cotton Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by D. D. Brown. 

No. 510. Check-row Planting of Maize, by H. G. Muiidy, F.L.S. 

No. 613. ^The Carob Bean in Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 533. Silage: Its Composition and Value as a Farm Food, bv G. N. 
Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 539. Barley Growing. 

No. 541. The Potato Crop under Irrigation, by G. B. Syfret. 

No. 545. Artificial or Syntlietic Farmyard Manure, by H. G. Mundy, 
Dip.Agrie., F.L.S. 

No. 546. Notes on Fortili.ser.s and Soil Treatment, by T. J. Mtjssop. 

No. 550. Onion (Jrowing under Irrigation, by C. Mainwaririg. 

No. 552. Mixed Fanning in Matabeleland, by Gordon Cooper. 

No. 557. Selection of Virgin Land for Arable Farming, by G. N. Blackshaw, 
O.B.F., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 560 (’lim.iiic Conditions aiuF Cotton Growing in Southein Rhodesia, 
by C, L. Robertson, B..Sc., A.M.l.C.E. 

No. 561. Wheal Growing in Rhodisia, by C. Mainwaririg. 

No. 568. 'File 'rreatnunl of .Vrabl(‘ Land, by G. N. Blackshaw. O.B.E., 
B.S(., F.I.C. 

No. 571. .A Farmers’ Calendar of Crop Sowing.s. by C. Mainwaririg 
Botanical Spccimen.s for Identification. 

REPOH'rs ON CROP EXI^KRIMENTS. 

No. 94. Sc'cond Report on Experiments, by J. H. Hampton. 

No. 189. The Manuring of Mai/.e on the (iovernment Experiment Farm, 
Gwehi, by G. N. Blackshaw*, B Sc., F.C.S. 

No. 216. Manuring of Maize on (lovernnnmt Experiment Farm. Gwcbi, 
by A. G. Holborow, F.I.C. 

No. 220. Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwehi. 1914-15, bv E. A. Nobbs, 
Ph.I)., B.Sc. 

No. 221. Results of Experiments. Loiigila, 1914-15, by J. Muirhead. 

No. 239. Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1915-16, bv E. Nobbs, 
Ph.T)., B.Sc. 

No. 246. Report ,s on Crop Expciimeiits, Gwebi, 1915-16. Part 11., bv E. 
A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 268. Manuring Alaize, (iovernment Farm. Gwebi. bv A. G. Holborow, 
-F.I.C. 

No. 279. Report on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1916-17, bv E. A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 341. Report on Crop Experiments. 1918-19, Gwebi Experiment Farm. 

No. 342. Rotation Experiments, 1913-19, bv 11. G. Mundy, F.L.S., and 
J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 382. Annual Report of Experiments, Experiment Station, Salisburv, 
1919-20. 

No. 405. Annual Report uf Crop Experiments, 1920-21, Gw’ebi Experiment 
Farm, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S., and J. H. Hampton. 

No. 411. Annual Report of Experiments. 1920-21, Experiment Station, 

Salisbury, by H. G, Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 413. Arlington Sand Veld Experiment Station, First Report, by H. G. 
Mundy, F.L.S., and E. E. AVright. 

No. 432. Bulawayo Municipal Experiment Station, First Report, by H. G. 
Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 433. Winter Cereal Experiments, 1921, by D. E. McLoughlin. 

No. 437. Annual Report on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1921-22, by H. G. 
Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 440. Annual Report of Experiments, 1921-22, Experiment Station, 
S^isbury, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 485. Annual Report of Experiments, 1922-23, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 486. Bulawayo Experiment Station, Annual Report for Season 1922-23, 
by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 
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No. 492. 

No. 514. 

No. 619. 

No. 537. 

No. 564. 
No. 566. 


No. 398. 
No. 404. 
No. 525. 
No. 534. 
No. 540. 
No. 544. 
No. 559. 
No. 563. 


No. 576. 


Annua] Report of Crop Experiments, Gwebi Experiment Farm, 
1922-23, by H. O. Mundy. 

Bulawayo Experiment Station Report, 1923-24. by H. G. Mundy, 
F.L.S. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1923-24, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by II. G. Alundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

Crop Kotation.s on the Gwebi Experiment Farm, 1923-24, bv 
H. G. Aluiidy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

A Maize Rotation Experiment, by A. R. Alorkcl. 

Bulawayo Experiment Station, A;innal Report for Year 1924-25, 
by II. (1. Mnndy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 


TOBACCO. 

Wildfire and Angular Spot. * 

Plans and Specifications of Flue raring Tobacco Barns. 

Some diseases of Tobacco in Rhodesia, by F. Eyles, F.L.S., F.S.S, 
Notes on Handling lobacco. 

Fire-cured Tobacco, by 11. \V. Taylor, B.Agr. 

Tobacco Growing in Rhodesia, by L. S. Alyring. 

Fire-Cured Tobacco, by Trevor Fletcher. 

Notes on the Growing, Curing and Handling of X'lrginia 
Tobacco in Southern Rhodesia, by J. C. W. Andrews, 
hire-curing Tobacco Barn, by the I’obacco A<lvisers. 

Handbook of Tobacco Culture* for Planters in Southern Rluniecia, 
price 2s. 6d., post free outside South Africa 3s. 6(1. 


STATISTICS. 


No. 196. Collection of Agiicultural Statistics in Southern Rhode.sia, l)v 
Eric A. Nobbs, Pb.D., B.Sc.* 

No. 209. The Agricultural Retuins for 1914, by B. Ha.slewood. F.S.S. 

No. 224. Statistical Returns of Crops in Southern Rhodesia for the Season 
1914-15, by E. A. Nobbs, Pb.D., B.Sc., and B. lla.'^lewood. 

No.230. Farm and Live Stock Statistics, 1915, by Eric A. Nobbs, Pb.D., 
B.Sc., and B. Hasicwood, F.S.S. 

No. 247. Statistical Returns of Crops grown by Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia for the Season 1915-16, by Eric A. Nobbs. I’h.D., 
B.Sc., and Fred Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 259. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce, 1916, bv Eric A. 
Nobbs, Pb.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 281. Statistics of Crops, 1916-17, by F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 286. Statistics of Live Slock and Animal Produce for the Year 1917. 
by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 303. Statistics of Crops, 1917-18. bv E. A. Nobbs,’ Pb.D., B.Sc., and 
F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 322. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce, 1918,' by F. Evles, 
F.L.S. 

No. 361. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1919, 
by F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 380. Statistics of Crops grown by Europeans in Southern Rliodesia, 
1919-20, by H. C. K. Fynn. 

No., 393. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for 1920, bv 

H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 409. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 

for the Season 1920-21, by H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 426. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the year 1921. 

by H. C. K. Fynn. 
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No. 443. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia for 
the Season 1921*22, by F. Eylos, F.L.S., and H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 459. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1922, 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 484. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1922-23, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 496. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1923. 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 502. Winter Crops, 1923, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 527. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1923-24, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 543. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1924. 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 


LIVE STOCK. 

No. 208. Water in the Diet of Live Stock, by LI. E. W. Bevari, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 227. An Experiment in Beef Production, by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 245. Beef Feeding Experiment No. 2, by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 250. Beef Feeding Experiment No. 3, by R. C. Simmons 

No. 321. The Construction of Dipping Tanks for Cattle. Re\ised Apiil, 
1919. 

No. 336. Butchering and Flaying. 

No. 338. From Breeder to Butcher; Beef Feeding E.xperiment No. 5, by 
E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 340. Notes on Theory and Practice of Feeding Cattle in Southern 
Rhodesia, Part III., by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 345. Notes on the Theory and Practice of Feeding Cattle in Southern 
Rhodesia, Part Iv., by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 381. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 8, by 
Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 392. Memorandum on the Cattle Industry of Southern Rhodesia, 1921. 

No. 421. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 9, 
Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 

No. 446. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 11, 
Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, bv Eric A. Nobbe, 
Ph.D., B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 

No. 448. The Cattle Industry. 

No. 468. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 13, 
by Eric A, Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 469. Hand-Rearing of Calves, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 478. The Management of Sheep, by Montague Gadd. 

No, 482. The Feeding of Fatteniim Cattle, Dairy Cows and Pigs, by 
G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 483. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiments Nos. 14 
and 15, Government Ebeperiment Farm, Gwebi, by Eric A. 
Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 489. Further Note* upon the Feeding, of Farm Animals, by G. N, 
Blackshaw, O.B.E,, B.Sc,, F.I.C. 

No. 501. Branding of Cattle, by G. G. F. Chomley. 

Arsenite Cattle Dip — How to Mix. 
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No. 500. 
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No. 570. 
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No. 376. 
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DAIRYING. 

A Farm Cheese and Batter Dairy, by R. C. Simmons and G. 
U. Fripp. 

Control of Temperature in Dairying, by T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A.. N.D.D. 

Farm Butter staking, by T. Hamilton. M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

Manufacture of Cheddar Cheese, by T. Hamilton, !M.A., N.D.A., 
N.D.D. 

Common Defects in Bnltcr-making, bv Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D. 

Farm Chee.se making, by T. Hamilton. ^M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

The Rearing of Bacon Pigs for Bacon Factory Purposes, by 
T. Hamilton, .Af.A., N.D.A.. N.D.D. 

How to Produce Fir.st (trade Cream, by T. Hamilton, M.A. 

Gouda or S\Neet-Milk Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D. 

Bacon Curing on the Farm, by T. Hamillon, M.A.. X.D.A , 
N.D.D. 

Treatment of (iassy Curds in Chcest' niakuig, by T. Hamilton. 
M.A., N.D.A., N\D.D. 

'Ihe Dairy Industry: Causes of \'.‘irial ion in Cream Tests, by 
T. Hamilton, M.A.. N.D.A., N.D.D. 

Bacteria and the Dairy Industry, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

Cottage Cheese, by J. R. Corry. B.Sc. (Agr.). 

The iXa.steurisation of Milk and C>eam, by J. R. C’niry, 
B.Sc. (Agr.). 

Cl earn Cheese, by J. U. Corry, B.Sc. (Agi .). 

VETERINARY. 

Rabies, by LI. E. \V. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S.. and T. G. Milhiigion, 
M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H. 

Scab or Scabies in Sheep and (loats. bv Rowland Williams. 
M.R.C.V.S. 

Obstruction in Sheath of Ox, by J. M. Sinclair, M.R.C.V.S. 

Round-worm Infection of Calves, bv H. E. Hornby, M.R.C.V.S. 

Quarter-evil, by C. R. Edmonds, M.R.C.V.S. 

History, Control and Treatment of Infectious Abortion in Cattle 
in Southern Rliodesia, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

A Short History of Infective Di.sea.ses. bv J. M. Sinclair, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

Ueartwater. 

Measles in Swine, by P. D. Huston, M.R.C.V.S. 

A Note on an Outbreak of Infectious Abortion associated wdth 
Sterility, by LI. E. W. Bevan, ^SF.R.C. V.S. , and P. D. Huston, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

The Laboratory Diagnosis of Animal Diseases, by LI. E. W. 
Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

Infectious Abortion, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

Inoculation of Cattle against Redwater and Gall Sickness, bv 
LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

The Spaying of Bovines, bv G. C. Hooper Sharpe, M.C., 
M.R.C.V.S., and M. H. Kingcome, M.R.C.V.S.. 

Services of Government Veterinary Surgeons. 

IRRIGATION. 

Odzani River Irrigation Scheme, by W. M. Watt. 

The Dangers and Prevention of Soil Erosion, by«W. M. Watt. 

The Hydraulic Ram, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
A.M.I.E.E. 

Notes on the Water Law of Southern Rhqdesia, by R. Mcllwaine, 
M.A., LL.B.. . 

The Application of Water in Irrigation, by A. C. Jennings, 
A8soc.M.Inst.C.E., A.MJ.E.E. 

Soil Washing, by A. C.' Jennings, A.M.I.C.E., A.M.I.E.E. 
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Water Power Resources of Southern Rhodesia, by C. L. Robert- 
son, B.Sc., A.M.T.C.E. 

Summer Irrigation in Rhodesia, 15y A. C. Jennings, A.M.Inst.C.E. 
Weirs and their Construction, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.T.C.E., 

A. M.I.E.E. 

Soil Washing, by A. C. Jennings, A.ssor.M.In.st.C.E., A.M.I.E.E. 
Water : Its Use for Irrigation, by E. V. Flack. 

The Umtali River Irrigation Scheme, by C. P. Robinson, B.Sc. 
How to u.se an Engineer’.s or Farm Level, by P. H. Haviland, 

B. Sc. (Eng.). 

Further Notes on Soil Erosion, by P. 11. Ilaviland, B.Sc. (Eng.). 
Engineering Advice. 


FORESTRY. 

The ^Management of Woods, by J. S. Henkel. 

Forestry in Rhodesia : IManting and Care of Forest Trees, b\ 
J. S. Henkel. 

Ft)restry in Southern Rhodesia : The Propagation of Eiicalypts. 
by J. S. Henkel. 

Indigenous Timbers for Fencing, by J. S. Henkel. 

Tree i’lanting and Termites, by A. S. Thornewill, B.A. 

Forestry in Southern Rluxlesia : Timber and Fuel for Tobacco 
Urowers, by J. S. Henkel. 

Forestry in the Melsetter District, by J. S. Henkel. 

Tending of Eucaly])tus Plantations, l>y A. S. Thornewill, B.A. 
Rules for Tree Planting, by A. S. Thojiiewill, B.A. 

Price List of Forest Tree Transplants, Ornamental Shrubs. Hedge 
Plants and Seeds. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Citrms Fruit Growing in Rhodesia, by A. G. Turner. 

Budding of Citrus Trees, by A. G. Turner. 

A Comparative Study of the Citrus Industry of South Africa, by 
Herbert J. Webber, Ph.D., D.Agr. Price 2/-. 

ENTOMOLOGY AND X’EGETARLE PATHOLOGY. 

Termites, or “Wbito Ants.” by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 
Diseases of tbo Potato Tuber and the Selection of Sound Seed, 
by Rupert AV. Jack, F.E.S. 

Illustrations ot Natural Forest in relation to Tsetse Flv, b\ 
R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

The Dusty Surfaci Beetle, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Chafer Reetles, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Some Iiijurujiis Caterpillars, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Some Household Insects, by R. Lowe Thompson, B.A. 

More Housrbold Insects, by B. Lowe Thompson, B.A. 
Rhodesian Citrus Pests, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Does it Pay to Sprav Potatoes in Southern Rimdesia ? bv Rupert 
W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Turnip Sawfly. by R. W, Jack, F.E.S. 

Tho Maize Stalk ibrnu', by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

The Maize Beetle, by H. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Notes on Remedies for Turnip Sawfly, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 
A Note on the Maize Stalk Borer, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 
Maize Culture on Red Soil; Value of Poisoned Bait ai an Aid to 
Good Stands, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 
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No. 353. Further Experiments with Poisoned Bait on Maize Lands, bv 
R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 385. The Common Fruit Beetle, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 402. Ticks Infesting Domestic Animals in Southern Rhodesia, by 
R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 450. Insect Pests of Fruits other than Citrus in Southern Rhodesia, 
by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 460. Tsetse Fly: a Four Years* Experiment in Game Elimination, 
by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 476. Tsetse Fly— Inspection of Shangaiii Experimental Area, bv 
Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 503. Locusts, by J. K. Chorley. 

No. 516. The Coming Campaign against Locusts, by Rupert W. Jack, 
F.E.S. 

No. 522. Notes on the Black Citrus Aphis, by C. B. Symes. 

No. 535. The Black Maize Beetle: Observations on Life History and 
Control, by C. B. Symes. 

No. 548. Insect Pests of Cotton, by C. B. Symes. 

No. 553. Observations on Some Injurious Markings of Oranges, by C. B. 

Symes. 


POULTRY. 

No. 465. The Poultry Industiy: Parasites, by A. Little. 

No. 472. Ducks on the Farm, by H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 481. Poultry Husbandry : Some Common Diseases of Poultry, by 
A. Little. 

No. 491. Poultry Husbandry : Housing and Feeding of Adult Stock, bv 
H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 508. Poultry Husbandry : Diseases of the Reproductive System, by 
A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

No. 517. Poultry Husbandry : The Rearing and Fattening of Table 
Poultry, by H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 526. Abnormalities in Eggs, by A. Little. 

No. 531. The Poultry Industry; The Turkey, by A. Little, 

No. 538. Mating for Improvement and Increased Egg Production, by 
A. Little. 

No. 547. Rhodesia Egg-laying Test, 1st April, 1924 — 2nd February, 1925, 
by H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 551. Poultry Husbandry : Advice to Beginners, by A. Little. 

No. 556. Geese, by A. Little. 

No. 573. Systematic Breeding for Increased Egg Production, by H. G. 
Wheeldon. 

No. 579. Poultry Husbandry : Respiratory Diseases, by A. Little. 

METEOROLOGICAL. 

No. 360. Notes on the Rainfall Season 1919-20 in Southern Rhodesia, by 
C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 436. The Possibility of Seasonal Forecasting and Prospects for Rain- 
fall Season 1922-23, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 506. Review of the 1923-24 Rainfall Season. 

No. 524. The Use of an Aneroid Barometer, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., 
A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 532. The Short Period Forecast and Daily Weather Report, by C. L. 

; Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 542. Review of the Abnormal Rainfall Season, 1924-25, by C. L. 
Robertson, B.Sc. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. 93. Formation of Agricultural Credit Associations in Rhodesia, by 
Loudon M. Douglas, F.R.S.E. 

No. 226. Classification of Clouds, by R. II. Scott, F.R.S. 

No. 248. A Preservative for Samples of Arsenical Dips for Analysis, bv 

A. G. Holborow, F.I.C. 

No. 264. Nature Notes- -Adaptation, by C. F, M. Swynnerton, F.L.S. 

No. 274. Lecture on Malaria and Blackwater, bv A. M. Fleming, C.M.C., 
M.B., C.M., F.R.C.S.E., D.IMI., Medical Director. 

No. 283. Maize Foods for the Home. 

No. 358. Notes on the Regulations Governing the Sale of Fertilisers and 
Farm Foods, by E. V. Flack. 

No. 414. Limestones in Southern Rhodesia, by G. N. Black.shaw. O.B.E , 

B. Sc.. F.I.C. 

No. 453. The Manufacture of Roofing Tiles on the Farm, by Arthur J 
Orner. 

No. 479. Quinine Prophylaxis in Malaria, bv A. M. Fleming, MB., C.M., 
F.R.C.S.E., D.P.H. 

No. 487. The Quarrying of Granite for Building I’urposes, by G. M 
Gillespie. 

No. 518. Locusts as Food for Stock, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 549. Ochna Pulchra Berries, by A. W. Facer, B.A., A.I.C. 

No. 554. Pis6-de-Terre, by P. B. Aird. 

No. 569. Education of Children of Fanners in Southern Rhodesia, by R. 
^Iclntosh, M.A. 

No. 574. Bnck-making on the Farm, bv A. C. Jennings, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., 
A.M.I.E.E. 

The Analyses of Agricultural Products, Soils, Water, etc. 
Lectures for Farmers. 

Farming Returns for Income Tax Purposes. 

Land Bank Act (price 1/-). 
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Handbook of Tobacco Culture 

for Southern Rhodesia. 


This Handbook of Tobacco Culture, prepared specially to meet local con- 
ditions and dealing comprehensively with the crop in every stage, can now be 
obtained from the Department of Agriculture, Salisbury. 

Price : 2/6 in Southern Rhodesia and the Uniftii of South Africa ; and 


Abroad, including postage, 3/6. 
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Editorial. 


Contributions and correspondence reyarding subjects 
affecting the farming industry of Southern Rhodesia are 
invited. All communications regarding these matters and 
subscriptions and advertisements should be addressed to: — 
The Editor, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury. 


Appointment of Entomologist. — After much unavoidable 
delay, the vacancy created hy the resignation of Mr. C. B. 
Symes has been filled by the appointment to the Entomolo- 
gical Division at Salisbuiy of Mr. J. Isgaer Roberts, who 
took up his duties on 25th January. 

Mr. Roberts entered the University College of North 
Wales at Bangor in 1919, and graduated with the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in 1922, taking zoology and agriculture 
as his main final subjects, with agricxiltural chemistry, 
botany and zoology as subsidiary subjects. The following 


> 
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year he took the honours degree in zoology and entomology. 
He held the Sir A. L. Jones scholarship, which was re- 
linquished on appointment as Scholar Assistant to Dr. Philip 
J. White, Professor of Zoology, in 1921. In 1923 he was 
promoted to Demonstrator of Zoology, and held this position 
until leaving (Ireat Britain. 

Prior to entering his undergraduate studies, Mr. lloberts 
was on active service in France from 1915 to 1919, serving 
with the Uoyal Welsh Fusiliers and lat^u- with the Royal 
Flying Corps. 

He is spec ially engaged upon a study of the various pests 
affecting cotton — a highly important field of work in this 
Colony. 


British Farmers’ Tour.— We publisli in this issue of the 
Journal the itinerary of the tour of the British farmers who 
are visituig the Fnion of South Africa and Rhodesia under 
the auspices of the South African National XTnion. As will 
be seen, the parly, which includes several ladies, arrives in 
Rhodesia on Thursday, 15th April, and spends ten days in 
the (\)lony. During their sojourn here the visitors will be 
shown everything there is to be seen of an agricultural 
interest, and by the time they leave will undoubtedly have 
a very clear idea of the way jn which the farmer gets his 
living. Coming from the ancient countries of the mother- 
land, where the tillage of the soil and the raising of stock 
proceed on old and well-established lines, the visitors will 
find heie much that is strange to them. They will find an 
industry in the making — an industry in which it has been 
necessary in many respects to evolve methods to meet the 
conditions prevailing and which may appear to be • un- 
orthodox. There will be much of interest to see, and it is 
possible that in some respects there may be something to 
learn. The visitors will appreciate the fact that this Colony 
a few decades ago was a howling wilderness and that agri- 
culture is of very recent birth. They will realise the diffi- 
culties which beset those early settlers who prepared the way 
for others to follow, and they will probably at the same time 
be surprised to find the opportunities which await the man 
who has the necessary capital and is not afraid to work. The 
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visitors will also find here their own kith and kin, and will 
be assured of a genuine British welcome. 

The visit of these farmers is one of the finest things that 
has happened in the history of the Colony, and wo feel sure 
that one and all will do their utmost to make it an un(|ualified 
success. 


An Adjustable Alarm for Tobacco Growers. ~ A note 

appeared in the issue of this Journal for Septtunher, 
under the above heading, giving some details of an instru- 
ment d(\signed to assist the toba(‘co growers of this Colony. 
Following th(‘ receipt of the sample instrument sent out by 
tin' makers, a careful study of the re(|uirements of farmers 
was made by the inventor, with the result that the wliole 
instrument has been re-designed and considerabh improved. 
Tin* first batch of instruments has arrived from England, 
ainl can be seen at Messrs, l.ennon, JAd., Salisbury. 

The dial in front of whi(*h the indicator works is now 
ma<h‘ round to permit of a much more open scale. The 
graduations range from 4b to 220 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
divisions of a degree are easily read. The increase in the* 
rang*' of the instrument was introilueed in order to make 
the Thermometer record tlie liigher temperatures used in the 
process of fire curing. The case is now fume- and dust- 
proof, so that the contact points are thoroughly protected. 
These are the chief minor improvements, while certain new 
features have been incorporated in the present design. 

In order to ensure absolute control, the setting of the 
instrument can now be put under lock and key. In addition 
to giving the alarm when the fixed temperature range is 
exceeded, the maximum and minimum temperatures recorded 
since the previous setting are indicated. Any “bluffing” 
about the temperature of the barn between periods of super- 
vision by the farmer is thus made impossible. 

As a form of insurance against loss by the elimination 
of the human element, the apparatus commends itself at 
once. If it should prevent the depreciation of one barn of 
tobacco during the years in which it is in use, the instrument 
will justify the initial expenditure involved. 
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The Citrus Industry. — The Bhodesia Co-operative Fruit 
Grovers’ Assoc iation, Ltd., is circularising: its nic'mhers with 
a view to obtaining the approximate number of cases of 
citrus fruits to l)e exported during: the forthcoming: season. 
Members are asked to supply the association with the approxi- 
mate number of cases of each variety which they expect to 
be able to rail monthly from May to October. Consig:nmenis 
are accepted in (|uantities of from about r)() cases upwards, 
and the fruit is assembled at Fmtali, Salisbury or Bulawayo 
as far as possible into full truck loads of *480 c*ases. 

The export of citrus fruits Iasi year from Routhern Bho- 
desia amounted to over 00,000 cases, representing: a value of 
about £70,000 on the Home market. The industry is thus 
of considerable iniporiaiice, and as young: trees come into 
bearing: the export total should be increased. There wc»re, 
we are informed, about 0,4i)0 orange' irees planted during 
the year, bui the inc*rc'ase is not so great as might be c»x- 
pec'ted. This is difticuilt to understand, for the fruit growers 
are now well organised under the jegis of the Fruit Growers’ 
Association, and there is a ready sale at remunerative prices 
for all oranges of suitable Cjuality that c an be exported. It 
is true that a period of about five years has to elapse bc'fore 
a return can be expeeded on the capital invested, but this 
fact has not deterred fruit growers in the Fnion of South 
Africa from considerably extending their groves. Tlie in- 
dustry in the south is, in facd, assuming suc‘h dimensions 
that within the next few years it is expected that some 
6,000,000 cases will be available for export. What such an 
output means was indicated at the recent conferenc*e of cutrus 
growers at Pretoria, it being stated that this ejuantity of fruit 
would require 600 ships to take it away. 

It is too early as yet to state what tlie export of citrus 
fruits will be from Southern Bhodesia this year. More trees 
are (joming into bearing, but in certain areas aphis and cater- 
pillar attack will reduce the crop. The Bhodesian Co-opera- 
tive Fruit Growers’ Association is alive to the necessity of 
opening up markets within easy access of this Colony, and 
we understand that the prospects of their so doing are 
distinctly promising. 

As we stated a few issues ago, the health-giving pro- 
perties of the orange are being better realised in all civilised 
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(•oiiimimities, and there is no (jnestion that the consumptive 
demand is increasing:. We consider that by well-directed 
propapfanda many more persons in this (V)lony and in the 
T'nion of South Africa ('ould be induced to eat more oranpfes, 
to their own benefit and that of tin* fruit prow(u*. 


Retiral of Mr. C. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc.p F.I.C.— 

lly the time this Journal appears in print Mr. (i. N. Black- 
shaw, Chief Ap:ricultural (Chemist, will \>e on his way to Eng- 
land on six months’ leave i>endin<y retirement. Mr. Blackshaw 
was one of that small band of officials who came to this terri- 
tory in 1901), fiom what is now the T'nion of South Africa, 
and formed the nucleus of the Department of Apricultun* as 
it exists to-day. Apriculture in those da.\ s was of no p:ieat 
importance in Southern Ithodesia, a(‘tivities beinp* mainly 
directed to miiiinp*. It is very larpely due to the work of 
sucii men as Mr. Blackshaw that the industry has made the 
propress it has and shows promise of very preat development. 
Sevtuiteen years in the history of a younp country such as 
this is a long span, and since Mr. Blackshaw and his col- 
leagues set to work to direct and guide the farmers in this 
territory the Department has expanded to almost unrecognis- 
able dimensions. In those days the technical staff consisted 
solely of Dr. Eric Isobbs, Director of Agriculture; Mr. H. (i. 
Mundy, ’ Agriculturist and Botanist; Mr. (f. N. Blackshaw, 
(Jiemist, and Mr. 11. W, Jack, Entomologist. To-day the 
technical staff, excluding the Veterinary Department, 
numbers and the Chief (’hemist has two assistants. 

Mr. Blackshaw graduated at the University College, 
Bangor, and received a part of his professional training at 
Jlie Koyal (^)llege of Science, London. For a period of two 
years, 190Ji-04, he was Agricuiltural Chemist at the Aspatria 
Agricultural (>ollege, Northumberland, and in 1904 became 
Lecturer in Agiicultural (Jiemistiy at the College of Agricul- 
ture, Elsenbiirg, (\ipe Province, where he remained until he 
took up his appointment with the Government of Southern 
Rhodesia. 

In common with almost every male member of the staff 
of the Department of Agrii ulture, Mr. Blackshaw joined the 
forces during the Great War and served with the Mesopo- 
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lamia Expeditionary Force from 1916 to 1918, liis services 
heinjj: recoj^nised by the bestowal of the O.B.E., while he 
was also mentioned in despatches. 

Mr. Blackshaw was president of the Salisbury l)raiich 
of the Rhodesia Scientific Association and a member of ihe 
committee of the Maize Association. 

Mr. Blackshaw has been a frequent contributor to llie 
pastes of this Journal, and has placed on record tlie results 
of the very valuable fertilising trials and food value experi- 
ments he has carried out during his periocLof service in this 
Oolony. Mr. Blackshaw's work has always been maiked 
with a thoroughness which rendered any advice given by 
him, oral or written, of ihe greatest value. There is no 
doubt that his services have been greaily appreciated l\v the 
farming community, and there will be very general rc'giet 
at his departure. Aniongsi his colleagues in the Depariment 
of Agriculture, no less tlian with the farmers of this t^olony, 
Mr. Blackshaw was extremely popular, and all Tinite in 
wishing him (}od speed and success in his new sphere of life. 


Prickly -Pear Invasion of Australia.— In 1919 pric kly 

pear had spread over some 2*1,000,000 acres of land in Qucmus- 
land and New South Wales, and was estimated to be spread- 
ing at the rate of 1,000,000 acres a year. Various mechanical 
methods of destroying the plant had been tried without muc^h 
success, and a thorough investigation of the effects of all 
known plant poisons had revealed the .fact that arsenic pen- 
toxide was especially toxic to prickly pear. Though i)oisoning 
by this and other arsenical compounds was known to be of 
value in clearing scattered pear on pastoral land, or dtmse 
pear on valuable land, it was found to be too expensive to 
be utilised for the destruction of great areas of dense pear 
on land of comparatively low’ value. 

A commission appointed by the Queensland gc)vernment, 
after travelling to all parts of the w’orld where prickly pears 
were either native or acclimatised, reported that various 
natural enemies w’ere important factors in holding the plant 
in check in America, its native country, and recommended 
in 1914 that some of these enemies should be introduced to 
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Australia. The imitter was (‘oiisiderecl ])y the Institute of 
>>eienee and Industry, which made a re(‘ommendation to the 
(Commonwealth (iovernment that investigations should be 
carried out as to the siiitability of insects and fungi known 
to be inimical to prickly pear for acclimatisation in Australia. 
The outline of such a scheme was prepared by the Institute, 
and the (Commonwealth Cfovernment accordingly approached 
the (loveriiments of New South Wales and (Queensland with 
a view to joint action being taken to carry out an investiga- 
tion as to the possibilities of this biological method. 

In 1)(M ‘ember, 1919, an agreement was reached whereby 
the Commonwealth (Government agreed to contribute i*4,009 
annually for five years, and the (iovernments of th(‘ two 
States each agreed to contribute £2,(U)(l annually tor the 
same period. To control the expenditure of the moue\ and 
the business side of the investigation a (Commonwealth 
Prickly Pear Board was appointed, the scientific* si<ie of the 
investigation being in the hands of scientists. Bulletin 
No. 29 issued by the* Institute of Science and Industry now 
gives an account of the work undertaken during the first 
four years of opeiation under the scheme. The perlcKl dealt 
with is from .)une, 192(1, to dune, 1924. 

The first step was to investigate in the field the natural 
enemies of prickly pear in America. During the period under 
review sucli investigations were made in the Vnited States, 
mainly in Texas and Florida, in Mexico and in the Argentine 
Republic. The insect enemies of prickly pear include cater- 
pillars of several species and cochineal insects, both in North 
and South Americ'a, whilst in North America longicorn 
beetles, weevils, plant bugs and gall midges are also des- 
tructive to the plants. In both continents prickly pear is 
also attacked by several species of fungi. 

The insect enemies of prickly peai* in America are in 
their turn preyed upon by various enemies and parasites, 
which prevent their exercising the destructive effect that 
they would doubtless have if uncontrolled. As it is obviously 
of the greatest importance that no predators or parasites 
should be introdui^ed into Australia to check the work of 
the insects, those shipped to Australia were in most cases 
specimens bred in cages from which such enemies were 
excluded. 
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Observaiions made in Amoriea, together with the long 
experience of Aineri(*an entomologists, render it very im- 
probable that the insects which live habitually on prickly 
pear ever attack other plants or are capable of living on 
th('iii. In order, however, that every precaution should be 
taken to ensure that none of the insects introduced to attack 
pear would prove destructive to cultivated plants or native 
plants of e(‘onomic importance, a long series of tests has been 
carried out with each species of insect introduced. The 
insects were placed on plants of about (10 different kinds, 
but in each instance the insects died from starvation. 

r 

T^p to June, 1924, a series of tests had been completed 
with five kinds of insects, viz., caterpillars of the moths 
Melitam jmirloUneeJJa and M inu^nsfa flavidis.^i malls, the 
cactus bugs ChelhiuJea^ tahulaUi and (\ rittif/fr, and the 
cochineal inse<‘t Dactj/loplus tamputosas. The (xovernments 
coiicenied have authorised the liberation of these insects in 
tlie prickly pear areas. 

During the period covered by thc‘ r(*[)ort vast numbers 
of insects have been reared, and ov(»r half a million liberated 
to attack the pear. 

The ditliculty of the task’ is enhanced by the fact that 
there are vaiious spec'ies of prickly pear which cover gieat 
areas of Australia, and certain of the insects will only feed 
on one species. 

When the investigation was started it was estimated 
that it would be at least five years before any results could 
be obtained. The report only deals with the work of the 
first four years, and therefore no definite pronouncement 
as to the success of this great experiment has yet been made. 
The results to date, however, are summed up in the following 
woi ds : — 

“Since the efl'ect produced by a single enemy, the 
cochineal, acting alone, has already been much greater than 
was anticipated, there is every reason to believe that the 
combined attack of the various enemies that have been 
ac(dimatised in Australia will in time liberate the continent 
from the worst weed-pest that has established itself in any 
countiy in the world.” 
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Tobacco Culture in Southern Rhodesia. 


THE IIAHVESTING AA’l) Cl'IUA'G OF VriHMXrA 
TOBACCO. 


By D. D. Bhowx, Tohacc'o and (\)t<()n Export. 


Two of tlio most important operations in connection with 
tobacco culture are the harvesting? and the (‘urinn*. Mistakes 
made in either operation cannot he rectified when once made, 
and may seriously affect the financial prospects of the 
tobacco f?rower. Many new farmers have of late taken up 
tobacco culture in Southern Rhodesia, and to tln^se especially 
is the following? information addressed. 

Ripening Stage^ — The youn^* tobacco plant, when j^row- 
in^ vif?orously, cariies h»aves of a deep ^reen colour, and 
at this staj»e lh(‘ leaves are soft and pliable. This intense 
green colour indicates a rich supply of nitrogenous consti- 
tuents which go to make up the living or vital parts of the 
leaf, and which are necessary lor the building up ot the 
food supply ot the plant. 

(jarner'^ states that ‘‘at about the time the leaves ot tin* 
plant as a whole have readied their maximum power ot 
elaborating the food supply, the flower head begins fo de- 
velop. This food supply, consisting ot starch and other 
similar substances, is carried from the leaf into the seed head 
to furnish the ne<'essary food tor the development of the 
seed. This accomplished, the leaves have completed their 
full task, and they now pass into the period of gradual decay. 
In practice, however, the plant is ‘topped,’ so that the 
seeds are not allowed to develop. Making a last effort to 
reprodu(*e itself, the plant now sends out secondary shoots 

* Bulletin No. 143, U.S.D.A. Bureau of Plant Industry. 
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oi* suckers, but these too are removed by the grower. Pnder 
these circumslanoes tlie food built up by the leaves is not 
carried away to other parts of the plant, but accumulates 
in the leaves themselves. The result is that both the size 
and body of the leaf are increased.” The accumulation in 
the leaf of plant food induces ripeness, and later, unless the 
leaves are harvested, gradual decay. 

Should the plants make normal progress, the usual 
period required for the lower and middle loaves to ripen is 
about 90 days from the date of setting out in the field; the 
lop leaves ripen later. Actual and personal experience is 
required before the grower is fully able to tell when the 
leaf is properly ripe, but the following explanation of the 
indications may prove of some assistance. 

The first indif*ation of ripeness is a pronounced change 
in colour, provided this change is not caused by c'onditions 
other than maturity in the plant. In seasons of severe 
drought or (‘xtreme wet the leaves will often turn yellow 
before the plant is fully ripe. 

Plants affected by disease will also often (diange colour 
prematurely. The leaves of plants thus affected will not 
cure properly and will lack the necessary quality. Tlu' dark 
gieen colour of the light textured loaf changes by gradual 
degjf'es to a greenish yellow as the leaf reaches maturity, 
while in the case of heavy textured leaf the change to yellow 
may be confined to only small portions spiead over the surface 
of the loaf, in which case the ripe leaf appears with yellow 
flecks or spots on it. A sign of ripeness in very heavy leaf 
is to be found in the way the tips of the leaves curl in 
towards the stalk of the plant. The accumulation of starch 
grantlles within the leaf cells causes the leaf to become 
l)rittle and roughened; this change from being pliable and 
smooth to the touch is another indication of ripeness in the 
leaf. 

The harvesting of tobacco leaf is most important, and 
if the grower hopes successfully to cure tobacco it is essential 
that the greatest care be exercised in picking leaf whi(di is 
suitably ripe for the method of curing to be employed. 

Harvesting* — Two methods of harvesting may be em- 
ployed, namely, that whereby the whole jdant is cut down, 
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or the sinf^le leaf method whore eaeh leaf is j)icked separately 
when ripe. 

The whole phant method is employed for air eurin^, sun 
curing? and fire curin*^. Tin's method is an (‘eonomical one 
with re^^ard to labour, hut has the drawliaek tliai all the 
leaves on the plant are not in the same state of rip(*ness 
wdien harvested. The sin^l(‘ leaf system is in ji^cuKual use 
among tobacco growers in Southern Rhodesia who fine-cure 
tlndr tobac(*o, as it is found io be i)articularlv suitable and 
renders easier the filling of the barn with leaf iinitorm in 
ripeness and texture. In order to harvest all the leaves 
produced it is necessary to take from three to six pickings 
oft' the plant. 

When harvesting by the whole* plant method it is 
advisable to use a proper tobacco knife (see figure 1) to 
split the stalk down the centre to within about fi in lies of 
ground level, then, after holding the plant slightly down 
and away from the operator, a slanting cut at ground level 
severs tin* stem from the root. A stick is them taken and 
the plant placed on it astride; one such stick will hold from 
six to ten plants, depending upon the size of the plants. 

These sticks, wdien filled with their complement of 
plants, are next placed on a trolley to be conveyed to the 
barn or curing racks, as the case may be. A trolley specially 
designed for the purpose has a frame for holding these sticks 
in such a manner that the leaf is not damaged. Should a 
special trolley not be available, the tobacco plants can be 
suitably carried by fitting a special frame 1o an ordinary 
wagon or trolley (see figiires 2 and f^). 

In the single leaf system of harvesting, leaf of uniform 
ripeness is picked and placed in baskets or “machilas’’ 
specially made for the purpose. A very suitable rec eptacle 
made and used by many tobacco growers is a box-like affair 
manufactured out of ordinary binsh poles and hessian. The 
frame is made of light bush poles; the two top poles extend 
about 12 inches beyond the end of the box and are used 
as handles by which the box is carried. Laths are placed 
across the bottom of the framew'ork to prevent the hessian 
sagging wdien the box is filled with leaf. The sides and ends 
are diagonally stayed with heavy gauge galvanised wire. 
Hessian is sewui inside the framework to cover the bottom, 
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sides and ends of the box. A loose flap is also sewn alonj^' 
the top of one side and is used for eoveriiifi^ over the top of 
the box to prevent tlie leaf becoming burned by the sun. 
These boxes can be carried about and loaded, one on top of 
another, on a AAagon, the leaf contained in each box Ixdng 
in no way damaged by pressure caused by the weight of 
other boxes (see figure 4). 

The containers holding the leaf are next carted to the 
stringing slu'd, which is placed in close ])roximity to the 
curing barns. 

(\ne should at all times be exerc ised in the handling of 
the leaf, in order to prevent it from being injured. Careh'ss 
handling of the leaf during harvesting is responsible for much 
damage, due to the leaves be(*oming bruised and sunburned, 
and no mattc'r how well the curing process is carried out, 
it is impossible to repair this damage. 

In the stringing shed the containers of the leaf are 
carefully emptied, the leaf being placed on tables or in small 
heaps close to the natives tying the tobacco on to the sticks. 
These sticks an* supported at each end by a post let into 
the floor, and are some three feet high above floor h'vel. 
The leaves an' tied to the sticks In bunches of three to five 
leaves (according to size of leaf) by means of a cotton string 
firmly tied to one end of the tobacco stick. The manner of 
tying the bunches of leaves to the stick is by means ot a 
draw twist. The “stringer’’ holds the string in his one 
hand and receives the bunch of leaves in the other; while 
holding the leaves close to the stick the string is wound 
round them, nof more than’ one inch from their butts, one 
and one-half turns away from the operator before they are 
passed completely over and a(*ross tlu' stick to complete the 
draw twist. 

The next launch of leaves is placed on the opposite side 
of the stick in order that the alternate bunches will balaiU'C' 
the stick when filled. The free end of the string is next 
wound round and tied to the end of the stick, which is now 
ready for placing in tlu* curing barn. 

Many a promising field of tobacco has been ruined in 
the harvesting and curing stages. A fairly common source 
of financial loss to tobacco growers is d\ie to the practice of 
harvesting leaf which is unripe. Maximum results in the 
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curing of tobacco depend upon ('eiiain factors, the correct 
stage of ripeness of leaf being one of the most important. 
The correct stage of rii>eness is governed by which process 
of curing is to be (‘mployed. For flue curing and fire curing 
the leaf should l)e fully ripe when plac(*d in tin* barn; in 
the case of air curing or sun curing the tobacco should be 
harvested just before' it is fully rip(‘. 

In curing toljncco the* (*olour and tc'xture of the cured 
product are the important feature's. When it is harvested 
before the proper time the leaf will retain a green ccjlour, 
and if picked after the proper tinu* the colour will be uneve'ii 
and blotchy, besides tlie texture benng liarsh and lacking in 
(|uality. Leaf which cures out a deep green colour is of 
little or no commercial value, so if an,\ error is to be made 
it is better to err or the side of picking over-ripe leaf rather 
than green leaf, for over-ripe leaf has sonic' commc'rcial value' 
when ofl'ered for sale. 

For flue-cured tobac'co it is nt'cessary to fill each cuiing 
barn with leaf in the same state of ripeness, for when tobacco 
in various stages of ripeness is placed in the bam all of the 
leaf will not cure at the same rate, and will therefore not 
be uniform in colour when cured. The tobac'co leaf filled 
into each barn should also be of uniform texture for the 
same reason. 

(^lose personal attention to these dtdails is required of 
the grower if a cause of serious loss is to be avoided. 

Curingi -Of tin' total weight of tobacco when harvested, 
8(1 per (‘ent. is comprised of moisture, and in the vUiring this 
moisture is gradually expelled from the tissue of the leaf, 
and certain chemical and physicdogical chai^ges take place 
which bring about the formation of those desirable qualities 
required in pi’operly cured tobacco. 

During the curing process the leaf is subjected to a 
gradual starvation regulated by certain conditions. If by 
means of excessive heat or protoplasmic poisons the cells are 
prematurely killed, the leaf will not be properly cured and 
will consequently lack in essential qualities. The principal 
factors by which the curing is controlled are heat and 
moisture. There are four methods of curing tobacco in 
general use, viz., air curing, wsun curing, fire curing and flue 
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curing:, and the conditions for one method may not he 
applicable to another. The purpose for which the tobacco 
is to be used, as well as the climatic and soil conditions under 
whi(*h it has been grown, largely determine the method of 
curing. 

The list given below indicatt‘s the l^everal methods of 
curing and llie types ot tobac(*o cured by ea(*h method : — 


Air cured 


Sun cured 


Fire cured 


Flue cared 


r Cigar tobacco 
I Burley 
\ Stemming 
( Transvaal tobacco 

' Turkish 
Maryland 
Virginia 
Rhodesia 

f Virginia dark 
I Kentucky dark 
Tennessee dark 
[ Nyasalaiid dark 

' Virginia bright 
Carolina bright 
Nvasaland bright 
Rhodesia bright 


Cigars/pipe mixtures, 
chewing, snuff and 
cigarettes 


Cigarettes, smoking 
and chewing 


Chewing, smoking, 
snuff and cheap 
cigars 

Cigarettes, pipe mix- 
tures, chewing and 
snuff 


(Ta.vloi, Bulletin No. 477, Department of Agricidture, 
Southern Rhodesia.) 


Air Curing- — This method of curing is the simplest and 
is more widely used than any other; the greater part of the 
world’s tobacco supply is thus cured. Air curing is a natural 
process, for the tobacco is harvested and placed in the barns 
to be cured by natural atmospheric conditions. The results 
obtained are dependent upon climatic conditions, and if tile 
conditions are ideal and proper care has been taken in har- 
vesting, the tobacco will cure out well. 

In order to overcome the effects of unfavourable 
climatic conditions growers have of recent years introduced 
artificial means (heat and moisture), which somewhat modify 
the process. 

When an excessively dry and hot spell sets in imme- 
diately after the tobacco is placed in the barn, the curing 
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is rendered difficult and unsatisfactory, ns the leaf may be 
killed prematurely, thus causinjr a bad colour and lack of 
desirable qualities. The reverse of this, uiieii wet weather 
prevails, may cause heavy loss Ihrouj^h ‘‘pole sweat.” 

The ideal climatic conditions for air-eured tobacco are 
clear, calm weather, moderately dry atmospheie and a shade 
temperature of from 80 ^ to 90 ^ Y. Wlnui these conditions 
obtain the moisture j^iven off from the leaf is readily absorbed 
by the atmosphere, thereby lessen in «• tlie chance of oxida- 
tion taking* ])lac(^ Under ideal conditions the bulk of the 
leaf should cure out a moderately brij^ht colour. Wet weather 
will cause the tobacco to turn red (‘itlic*]- du?'in<>' or after 
cur i lift*. 

The time' re((uir(»d tor air curino* is la^wecui f’om six 
weeks to twelve wcu^ks, dependinj^ on the t\p(‘ of plant bein^ 
cured and (he climatic conditions prevailing*. The purpose 
for which the tobacco is to be used in a ^^leat measure 
determines what the desirable colour of the leaf sliould be*. 
For cifi^arette purimses the leaf should be lemon yellow in 
colour, while leaf for pipe mixtures and chewin«* purposes 
should be a lij>*ht red in colour. For eij^ars the most desirable 
colours are brown and olive shades. Normally all leaf should 
take on a yellow colour before it beprins to dr\ . If it dries 
out before turning* yellow the leaf will rcunain o-reeii in 
colour and cons(»quently be of little or no commercial value. 
When the drying' is delayed too lonj? after the yellow colour 
appears, oxidation takes place and the leaf will (lire out 
red or brown in colour. 

The sticks of tobaci'o are hun^ up in the curing barn 
so that the plants do not press heavily against those on 
the other sticks in tier. Later on, when the tobacco is w(dl 
yellowed, the spacing between each stick may be increased 
to hasten the drying. In excessively dry weather the sticks 
should be kept closer in order to enable the leaf to turn a 
proper yidlow colour and prevent it from drying out too 
rapidly. 

The air curing method is not used in Southern Rhodesia 
because this type of leaf has no great local demand, and the 
selling price is lower than that of flue-cured leaf. The over- 
seas demand for this type of leaf is not increasing to any 
extent. The X^nion of South Africa is fully able to cater 
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for the loral demand in this class of leaf. Climatic condi- 
tions during the early part of the season are not condticive 
to ffooA results in Southern Rhodesia, and if air curing was 
resorted to it would be necessary to use costly and elaborate 
air curing barns. 

In the X'niou of South Africa the type of barn used is 
of a primitive constiiudion (see figure 5), but in other 
countries where this method of curing is carried out the 
barns are ehi])oiate and (‘ostly (see figure (j). 

Sun Curing! — Sun curing is similar to air curing, in 
that no artificial heat ks employed; in other features, how- 
ever, it differs, fn sun curing the rate of curing is hastened 
by exposing the b^af to the direct rays of the sun, whilst in 
air curing the curing is primarily regulated by atnios])beric 
conditions. 

The ecjuipment necessary for sun curing consists of : — 

(a) 'Wilting room. 

(b) Packing shed. 

(c) Bulking shed. 

(d) Drying racks. 

(e) Conditioning pit. 

The wilting room is used for yellowing the leaf before 
the tobacco is placed out on the drying racks. A suitable 
room is fairly dark and cool, and besides being used for 
wilting, may also serve for conditioning the cured leaf. 

The packing shed should be furnished with roof lights, 
as this means of lighting is more satisfactory than when side 
windows only are employed. Grading of the leaf can be done 
in this building, besides the baling of the leaf after curing. 

The bulking shed requires no elaborate * lighting, but 
should only have sufficient light to enable the bulking opera- 
tions to be properly carried out. 

The drying racks are made from native timber or native 
timber posts and plain heavy gauge galvanised wire; in the 
former case posts are set into the ground and the light 
sticks, forming the rails, are attached to them, while in 
the latter case the Avire forms the rails in place of the light 
sticks. 

The conditioning pit is used for softening the cured leaf. 
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The dry leaf is placed in the pit, and after han^^ing 
there for a time the web of the leaf will have absorbed 
suftieient moisture to make i1 pliable and fit for handling 
without breakage. A suitable pit is made by digging a 
rectangular hole in th(' ground and roofing it over with grass 
or reeds and mud. When* grass is employed a pitched roof 
should be built. The site selected for the conditioning pit 
should be one where water will not seep through to Mich 
an extent that the pit will be flooded. 

In sun curing the \vhole plant is usually harvested, but 
the single leaf method may also be employed, espc'cially 
where the leaf is to receive the final stages of curing in a 
flue curing barn. The usual practice followed in sun curing 
is to harvest the tobac(‘o just before it is fully ripe, the plants 
after being placed on sticks being put into the wilting 
room until the leaf turns a greenish yellow. When tlu* leaf 
is properly yellowed it is removed from the wilting room 
and placed on tlie drying racks, where it is exposed to the 
sunshine until both the web ifnd midrib are thoroughly dried 
out. The time usually required for sun curing is from four 
weeks to six weeks. Some means of covering the tobacco 
on the curing racks is reqriired for use during the night, 
and in the event of rain, during the day. The tobacco may 
be covered with bucksails, hessian or grass mats. After 
the tobacco, has been on the racks from four weeks to six 
weeks ii should be ready for lemoval to the conditioning 
jiit. The removal of the cured tobacco from the racks should 
be ( arried out if possible when there is a certain amount of 
moisture in the atmosphere, either during misty weather 
or early in the morning before the heat of the sun dissipates 
the moisture absorbed by the leaf overnight. 

A great deal of damage is done to the cured leaf when 
it is in a brittle condition. In the Union of South Africa 
growers often place the tobacco sticks outside on the grass 
in the evening and leave the tobacco fully exposed to the 
dew overnight, then before sunrise it is ' taken in to be 
bulked ivhile it is still in a pliable condition. Should the 
dew’s be heavy, the tobacco will lose colour through be<*oming 
wet, so this method is not to be recommended except in 
cases where it is imperative to have the tobacco rmnoved 
from the curing racks within a certain time. 


c 
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In order to aid in the production of ^ood quality leaf 
j^rowers should not plant tobac(*o wliich is to be sun-cured 
too early, but should arrange their planting so that it will 
be ready for harvesting about the time when the rains 
normally crease. The sun tuiring method (*an be recommended 
wliere soil and climatic conditions are suitable for the pro- 
duction of only a heavy type of tobacco. 

Plants pro(lu(‘ing leat too heavy for flue curing satisfac- 
torily may be found in many fields of flue curing tol)acco, 
espec ially round ant-h(*aps. The leaf of such plants should 
first be wilted and may then be sun-cured until the leaf is 
dr\ . ft should then be placed in the flue barn and the' 
midiib dried out. 

Sun-cured toba(‘co differs someu hat from air-cured leal, 
and possesses certain desirable qualiti(\s; it is usually 
lighter and more uniform in colour,, and is sweeter and more 
aromatic. This type of leaf is used for chewing and for 
pipe mixtures. 

Fire Cliringi — This method of curing tobacco calls for 
the use of fire during the curing process. Heat is applied 
by njcaiis of open fires placed in trenches directly beneath 
tlie tobacco. The smoke from the burning wood imparts a 
creosotic* flavour and peculiar aroma, besides improving tlie 
keeping c[ualities of the cured leaf. This type ot tobacco 
is in dcunaiid on European markets, and recently growers 
in Southern Kliodesia have taken up the production of lire- 
cured tolmcco with a view to exporting the cuired product 
to England. 

For firc' curing, suitable barns are rec[uired. A plan 
and specifications of such a barn were published in the 
Jih .4 f/i i cult u ml Jo u rnal, Yol . X X 1 1 1 . , X o . 1 , Ja nua l y , 
1921), reprinted as Bulletin No. 570. 

Tobacc‘o to be cured by this method should be heavy 
bodied, smooth textured, with large oily. leaf rich in nit- 
rogenous c onstituents. The soil for the production of tobacco 
suitable for fire curing should contain high percentages of 
humus, clay and sill, and be naturally fertile and well 
drained. Liberal applications of kraal manure or fertilisers 
should be used in order to further increase the growth of 
the plant. When fertilisers are used the nitrogen contained 
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theroiii nhould be nioslly derived froiu nil organic source, 
such ns fish ni(*nl. Tlu' plants are 1()])])efl low in order that 
only large leaf is produced. 

The plant is not harvested until ii has becoiiH' fully ripe, 
the whole plant method being practised as described under 
‘‘harvesting.” After th(‘ tobacco lias been placed on the 
sticks and been allowed to wilt slightly, it is carted to the 
barn and placed on the tii'rs. In filling the barn the usual 
procedure is to place the fir.st slick of tobacco on the top 
tier, then the next stick on the seeoml tier, and so on until 
the bottom tier is reached. This procedure is repeated until 
that room or section of the barn is completely filled with 
tobacco sticks. The sticks are spaced at approximately six- 
inch int(»rvals along the tiei*, care b(‘ing taken not to crush 
the tobac(*o leaves between the sticks or to damage the 
tobacco by placing the next stick directly bcuiea.h thosc^ 
plants hanging on tl^c* tier above. After the tobacco has 
been hanging in the barn for a period of from four to six 
da,\s tlie leaf should lie yellow, and wdum the tobacco has 
reac'hecl this stage small fires are lighted in the trencdies 
dug in the door of the coiring barn, and the temperature of 
the barn is gradually incuvased to about 100° F. This tom- 
peiaturc* is maintained until the tip and edges ot the leaf 
begin to cuirl and turn brown, wdien the fires are put out 
and the barn allowed to cool down; this will allow* the sap 
to become uniformly distributed through the IcMif and the 
brownish parts of the leaf become jiliable. The fires are 
then rc'started and the temperature raised to a few (legrec*s 
higher than during the prec-c'ding stage. 

AVlieu the brown colour begins to spioad Irom the edges 
of the Ic'af towards the middle rib, and the brown coloured 
part ot‘ the leal becomes brittle, the fires are again removed 
to allow* the barn to cool down and the sap to spread. This 
process is repeated, and as the curing progresses the tem- 
peratures are inc*rc»ased eacdi time alter the fires are re-started. 

It is seldom advisable to raise the temperature higher 
than 125° F. The cured leaf should be a \iniform dark brown 
colour and be ot good size and body. After the c-uring is 
completed the tobacco is brought into condition in a similar 
manner to that already described under air and sun curing. 
The leaves are then stripped from the stalk, graded aceording 
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to size and rolonr, iied up into hands and bulked preparatory 
to baling. 

The time taken for fire curing is between two to fhree 
weeks, according to the size of the tobac(‘o and climatic con- 
ditions. Should the curing be carried on ai too fast a rate, 
the quality of the leaf will be of low grade and little com- 
mercial value. 

Flue Curing. — This is the method generally used by the 
growers of tobacco in Southern Rhodesia, and for which the 
majority of the tobacco produced is most suited! The rate 
of curing in this method depends upon the use of artificial heat 
and the process calls for specially designed barns. Specifica- 
tions and plans of suitable flue-(*uring barns have previously 
been published in this Journal and reprinted as Bulletin 
Xo. 404. 

Heat is generated in the furnaces by means of wood fires, 
and flues radiate this heat into the barn. 

Flue (‘uring is the most modern inethod of curing tobacco 
and requires constant and careful attention to all details 
connected with it. The skill and care exercised during the 
curing have a direct influence on the value of the tobacco 
produced. The colour most sought after is a clear lemon 
yellow, and this leaf brings the highest price. Varied 
colours are found in every barn cured, and green is the colour 
least desired. Care in picking will considerably reduce the 
quantity of green-coloured leaf. Leaf which gives the best 
results is fine textured and silky. There are many formulas 
advanced for this method of curing, and any one may be 
correct under certain conditions, but they cannot all be 
correct at one and the same. time. The type of leaf and the 
cdimatic conditions obtaining during the process will largely 
regulate the rate of curing. For instance, heavy leaf will 
be longer in curing than light leaf, and leaf which is yellow 
when picked will cure faster than green-coloured leaf. 
Higher temperatures are required in wet weather than in 
dry weather, and lower temperatures are required in cool 
weather than in warm weather. 

The state of the atmosphere outside of the bam has also 
to be considered in regulating the ventilation of the barn 
during the time the tobacco is being cured. A dry outside 
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aimosphere calls for reduced ventilation throuf^h bottom 
ventilators, and the top ventilation should be reduced to a 
uiiniiuuin. Durii^g very wel weather the reverse of the above 
is recommended, i.e., the bottom ventilation should be re- 
duced and top ventilation increased, in order that the 
moisture-laden air may be driven out of the barn. In flue- 
(‘uring there are three distinct stages through which the 
leaf must pass, namely, yellowing the leaf, fixing the colour 
and drying the leaf and midrib. In l^hodesia the single-leaf 
method of harvesting is used, but in other countries, where 
the wliole plant is pul into the flue-curing barn, a fourlli 
stage is recjuired, namely, the killing of the stalk. 

Vrlloirinf/ Staf/v . — The barn is filled with leaf of the 
same texture and ripeness. The Ailing of the barn should 
bo a<(*omplished in one day, so as to assist the tobacco to 
cure evenly. A fhermomeier and hygrometer are suspended 
from tli(' bottom lier in the middle of the barn; a vsuitable 
thermometer should be graduated in degrees up to 170° F. 
The hygronieler has both a wet and dry bulb; the latter 
should have the water receptable Ailed with water when 
placed in the barn. 

As soon as the barn has been Ailed, the door and ven- 
tilators are closed to prevent the escape of moisture. Small 
Ares are then made in each furnace, and these are increased 
in size until the temperature of the barn is raised to 90° F. 

In the early stages of curing a low temperature is essen- 
tial until the tobacco yellows; a high temperature at this 
stage would ruin the tobacco. The temperature is therefore 
kept at 90° F. until the leaf starts to yellow at the tips 
and round the edges. This having occurred, the temperature 
is gradually raised to 95° F., and this temperature main- 
tained until the yellow colour begins to spread in towards 
the midrib of the leaf. The temperature is then increased 
gradually to 100° F., and maintained at this temperature 
until the jellow coloiu* is more pronounced. 

During this time the atmosphere of the barn should be 
saturated to pie vent the leaf from drying out. Enough 
moisture must be kept in 'the barn to give a reading of f‘l° 
or 4° difference between the wet and dry bulbs of the 
hygrometer; the wet bulb should only register 3° or 4° 
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below the temperature recorded on the dry bulb. When the 
wet bulb registers more than 4° below the dry bulb, tlie 
indication is that the atmosphere within the barn is becoming 
too dry, and should this be the case, it will be necessary to 
introduce more moisture into the barn by pouring water on 
the floor and lower walls. 

When the leaf begins to show more yellow in colour 
the temperature is increased to 110° F., and this heat main- 
tained until the leaf is yellow, with only a slight greenish 
tinge. The temperature is then gradually raised to» lir^® F. 
and held there until the proper yellow colour is obtained. 
Between the temperatures of 100° F. to 115° F. the amount 
of moisture in the atmosphere of the barn is gradually re- 
duced until the wet bulb registers tiom 0° to 7° below the 
dry bulb. 

Maintaining the correct amount of moisture in tin* barn 
during this stage is very important. 

Fi.rnif/ the Colour. — This is the most c*riti(*al stage in 
the curing, and it is here that many a barn of good tobacco 
becomes spoiled. The greatest care in the manipulation of 
the barn is required at this period of the curing. The leaf 
will turn a reddish brown colour if the atmosphere of ihe 
barn is too humid, or if the ventilation is inadecjuate and 
the temperature ii^ not increased fast enough. This dis- 
coloration of the leaf is known as “sponging,” and is caused 
through moisture collecting on the surface of the leaf. 
Another discoloration is caused through the cells of the leaf 
being prematurely killed, preventing the necessary chemical 
changes taking place. This happens when the ventilation 
is excessive and the temperature is increased too rapidly; 
the leaf in this case has a dark greenish red or blackish 
coloration. Sponged tobacco is of more value than green or 
blotched leaf, but the grower should try to eliminate all three 
classes of leaf. 

The main object in fixing the colour is to try and prevent 
any further change in the coloration of the leaf after the 
yellowing stage is passed. The barn should be so managed 
that the moisture is carried off* through the ventilators as 
fast as it is given off by the leaf. The temperature is re- 
gulated in such a fashion that the colour will be normally 
fixed in 15 to 18 hours. The top and bottom ventilators are 
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opened when th<‘ leaf is of the proper yellow colour, 
and the temperature re^’isters 115° h\ When the ventilators 
are opened the fire should he slightly incr(‘as(Ml to prevent 
the temperature of th(» barn falling below 115°. The v<Miti- 
lation is next slightly increased and the temperature still 
maintained at 115° ¥. until the tips of the leaves begin to 
curl upwards. The next step is to increase the temperature 
to 120° F. and hold it there until the leaf begins to curl in 
towards the midrib. The leaf is now drying, and the tem- 
perature is further increased to 125° F., this ((unpcuature 
being maintaiiUMl until tlu' web of the leaf is about dry. 

Dvjfitif/ th<^ — To com])lete the curing it is ne(*es^arv 
completely to dry the leaf, and this is accomplished by raising 
the temperature from 125° F. to ld0° F. in two lioiirs’ time 
after the web of the leaf apt)ears to be dry. The temperature 
of 15(1° F. should be maintained for about four hoars, then 
raised to 155° F. in one hour, and held there for about four 
hours, when the web of the leaf should be thoroughlx dried 
out. Ventilation is next reduced and the temperature in- 
creased hourly by about 5°, until a temperature of 100° F. 
is attained. The temperature of 160° F. is maintained until 
the midribs of the leaves are dry and brittle. A tempeiatxire 
in excess of 160° F. is not recommended, nor is it necessary 
except where the whole plant method of harvesting i^ em- 
jdoyed, in which case the maximum is 180° F. 

By using temperatures in excess of 160° F. growers 
cause a decline in the quality of their tobacco. High tem- 
perat tilths render the leaf very brittle, and it lacks the sott 
silky feel necessary in high grade tobacco. The colour of 
the leaf is also impaired and rendered dull, instead of having 
a lively appearance. Islormallv the time required for curing 
tobacco in flue-curing barns is between four to six days. 

It must be clearly understood that the above tempera- 
tures are given only as a guidts and while being correct 
under certain conditions, they are not expected to be suited 
to the curing of every barn of tobacco during each and 
every season. 

The gro\\er will find the above guide useful in deciding 
how the curing is proceeding, and by modifying the tem- 
peratures, moisture and ventilation, will be enabled to 
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arraiif^t' the rate oi‘ c uring to suit the type of leaf in the barn 
and tlie elimatic conditions prevailing during the period of 
the process. 

Handling the Cured Leaf. — The characteristics of the 
cured leaf are either improved or spoiled in the bulking, 
irrespective *of the method by which it was cured. If proper 
care and attention are given to the handling of the tobacco 
after curing, the leaf improves in colour and quality. After 
curing, the leaf is brought into condition either by the use 
of a conditioning pit or by the use of a si earn boiler. When 
4he leaf contains suiKcient moisture to make it soft and 
pliable the tobacc'o should be bulked into stacks of suitable 
length and breadth and about 7 feet high. As far as possible^ 
each bulk should contain only leaf of the same colour and 
texture. The bulks of tobacco should be subjected to 
regular and careful inspection, and should any tobacco be* 
found to be heating up or fermenting too much, through the 
leaf being in too high condition, the bulk must be broken 
down and rebuilt. When turning bulks the tobacco which 
formed the centre of the old bulk is placed to the outside, 
and in the same way the bottom tobac'co is placed to the 
top of the new bulk; this helps towards obtaining greater 
uniformity in the tobacco. 

L('af which is harvested ripe but remains green in colour 
should be bulked separately from any other tobacco, and as 
this bulk should be the last one re(juire(l for grading, it 
should ])e placed in one corner of the bulking shed. This 
type of leaf improves in colour by bulking, which tends to 
make it uniform. 

Ac tual experience is necessary to tell exactly the proper 
condition the leaf should have for bulking. It too dry the 
improvement in the leaf is small, and if too wet mildew will 
develop and the brighter tobacco become darker in colour. 
The condition necessary for bulking iu indicated when the 
lower half of the midrib and web of the leaf is pliable and 
the top half up to the midrib only slightly pliable. 

When the curing season is ended the regular grading 
season commences. Towards the end of the curing season 
those \)ulks containing the light textured, bright coloured 
leaf should be broken down ancj the leaf graded according 
to size and colour, tied into hands and baled for despatch 
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to the buyer. TIh» haliiif? of the bright h^ai i.s 

reeoniuiended to he carried out first, because this ty])e of 
leaf may lose colour and depreciate in valu(» when kept und(‘r 
unfavourable conditions. When baled and kepi in pro])er 
condition no loss in colour is likely to take' ])lac('. Th(» 
medium leaf is next <^raded and bab'd, tluMi the darktu* 
grades. To beconu' thoroughly j)roficient a grower needs 
to gain experience through ilu' actual handling of the crop, 
as there are certain deiails in connection wiih the growing, 
harvesting, ciiiing and handling of tobacco which cannot 
be fully grasped through perusal of reading matter alon(‘. 


Empire Tobacco. 


H'he following is taken from “Tobacco/’ th(» monthly 
trade journal 

The present position is that from the use of (^olonial 
tobacco as a blend the new leaf has graduated into selt- 
de])endency. The available stocks, though sufficient for 
political ])ropaganda and the keeping of faith with Km])ire 
enthusiasts, are not enough to replace in any great measure 
tobaccos of foreign growth. The standardisation of tin' 
preference is impossible, as events have fairly conclusively 
shown, by an agreement between political parties. It may 
still be attained by the force that is behind all parties and 
policies — that of public opinion, if the public, in short, gels 
to like the tobacco, they may nisist on having it. If so, 
the preference will be maintained, and growers will eagc'rly 
do their part, and a real advance towards Empire sufliciency 
as regards raw tobacco will have come about. From the 
manufacturer’s view-point it is a principle of economics that 
the more spacious the field of supply, the less dependent 
becomes the factory on the traditional source. The effect on 
the -prices of raw mat ('rial too should be favourable. 
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Cream Cooling Devices. 


By T. Hamilton, M.A., N.J).A., A.H.l)., Dairy Export. 


During liol won i her the proportion of first-grade cream 
received at the various creameries is disappointingly small, 
and this is due largely to the fact that fanners make no 
attempt to cool their cream before despatch to the creamery. 
The importance of cooling cannot be over-estimated. Much 
of the cream received is marked “over-ripe” because of the 
enormous increase in bacteria at our common summer tem- 
peratures. In one experiment it was found that whereas milk 
maintained at 0(1 degrees for 15 hours contained 100,000 
ba(*teria per cubic centimetre, similar milk kept at a tem- 
perature of 80 degrees (our ordinary summer ttunperaturc ) 
contained 80,000,000 bacteria per cubic c'entimeirt'. In order 
to avoid these abnormal bacterial counts, it should be the 
object of every cream ])roducer to maintain the temperature 
of liis cream at as low a temperature as possible, and to do 
this he should adopt one of the simple devices detailed in 
this article. 

The problem of obtaining means which will ensure cool 
conditions can be usually solved by means of the natural 
phenomenon of the evaporation of water. When evaporation 
takes place it requires 9()() units of heat per pound of water 
to convert this quantity of water into vapour. These units 
of heat are extracted from surrounding objects, and in the 
(‘ase of the water bag, from the water ilself. Naturally, if 
evaporation is rapid, c.//., when there is a good wind 
blowing, more units of heat are required than if evaporation 
is slow. For this reason it is strongly recumimended that 
all the devices enumerated should be phu^ed in an open space 
to which the breeze can have full access. A shady position 
under a large tree generally gives good results. 

The Wet Limbo Cooling Device.— This device is one of 
the most common, and consists of the fixing of wet cloths 
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round » rroain cau. The cloth should not be closely woven, 
but sliould consist of niatorial which will allow fr(‘c capillary 
nioveinent of the water. 

An ordinary cheap native Idanket is excellent for the 
purpose'. This can he fasteuied on to the rim of the can hy 
nu‘ans of an ordinary spring clothes peg*. The blanket or 
cloth should of (‘Oiirse he allowed to hang* in the water and 
must be kept wet. If tor any reason the cloth becomes elry, 
the dt'vice is (piite ineffective. It is essential too that the 
(*a7i should be kept in a draught, c.//., opposite an open 
window facing, for prefenuice, in an easterly direction. 

Whenever fairly large (|uantiti(‘s of cream are being 
handled a large galvanised flat tray ap])roxiniately 3 feet long, 
feet wide and o inches deep should he obtained. This 
will ht' (juite roomy enoxigh to hold two cream cans and the 
enamelled bucket containing the newly separated cream. All 
these vessels should, of course, be surrounded with wet 
cloths, and shoidd stand in water 3 to 4 inches deep. In 
ordinary circumstances cream kept in this manmu* will arrive 
in first-grade condition at the creamerv if despatched three 
times or even twice a week, especially if net sacks an' used 
to cover them during their journey from the faim to the 
nearest railway siding. 

The CanVas Trough Cooler. — A ranvas tioa}?h to 4 feet 

long, 18 inches wide and lo inches deep can be made by 
any handyman. As the weight of the water and of the 
cream cans is very considerable, a support on which the 
trough can rest as shown in the illustration will have to he 
constructed at such a height that dogs and other animals 
will not he able to tamper with the contents of the cans. 
This support is best eonstrueted of strips of wood about 
2 inches wide. The cooler should be placed outside, prefer- 
ably under a shady tree in an expovsed situation, so as to 
get all the breeze which is blowing. If properly constructed 
and the canvas is of a suitable quality, the temperature ot 
the water in which the cream cans are immersed should not 
exceed 70 degrees at any time. If this temperature should 
he exceeded when the weather is warm it is best to place 
the cream cans in the dairy during the day and keep them 
under conditions described above. They should always, how- 
ever, he placed outside during the night in the canvas cooler. 
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Cl earn tiough (onlei 


The mouth ot the cans should bo coveiod over with buttei 
muslin, which is kept in place by means of the clothes pop 
clip already mentioned. Usually three clips will be found 
sufficient to hold the muslin in place, but a fourth can be 
used to advantap'e. The piece of butter muslin covering the 
mouth of the can should be large enough to hang over and 
reach the water. 

A canvas cooler of this description is very effective when 
butter is made, as a supply of cold water is always available. 

Cold Storage Safe. — The cold storage safe, covered with 
mosquito gauze, as shown in the diagram, should easily be 
constructed by any handyman. Full dimensions are given, 





A soniouhat Liudo hut olle<.tivo i old stoiage safe. 






Intciiui ot (.hanoal sak sliowii al)(»\c 









Cold storage safe. 
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but these c*an of course be altered to suit individual require- 
ments. It it is found impossible to make the trays to contain 
the water, these can be obtained from any tinsmith. The 
hessian, du(*k or lotton blanket used should be attached to 
the top tray by means of clothes pepf clips so that the ends 
of the material lyin^ in the tray can be thoroughly wetted. 
The portion ot the material hanging over the sides should 
be long enough to extend to the bottom tray, which is also 
filled with water. The safe is either kept in the open or 
opposite the open u indow of a dairy through which a good 
breeze blows. In almost every case it is necessary to raise 
the safe to such a height that the breeze blows direct fron) 
the window on tto the wet material. 

This sate need not necessarily be used solely for creajii ; 
butter can also be stored, but it is strongly advised that 
meat or other odoriferous substances should not be kept in 
near proximity to cream. 

The Charcoal Safes — The writer is indebted to Mr. J. U. 
Camp, Marcedale, Figtree, for the following description of 
the charcoal cooler which he has built on that farm. 

This cooler gives very excellent results when a good 
wind is blowing, but ot course in close*, muggy weather, like 
other cooling devices mentioned, it is not so effective. 

Mr. Camp writes : — 

“The cooler may be made to ajiy convenient size, but 
one 4 feet seiuare would suit most homes. The one depicted 
in the photographs is just that size. 

“The fiist thing to do is to select a good position. An 
ideal one is under a shady tree with a clear space all round 
so as to catch all the wind po»ssible. The idea ot the shady 
tree is to keep the water cool in the overhead tank. The 
internal temperature is controlled ])y evaporation, so the 
greater the evaporation in the charcoal walls, the lower the 
internal temperature. Conse(|uently the object of placing 
the structure in a windy position is important. 

“Having selected your site, level a piece of ground 
4 feet t) inches square. Procure ten iron standards and drive 
in one at each corner of the 4 feet square. These must 
project from the ground level 4 feet 3 inches. See that they 
are upright and level across the top. Four other standards 
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are driven in so as to form an inner sciuure exactly d inches 
smaller all round. To do this the corner standards must be 
4 inches apart. This will leave the necessary d-inch space 
for the walls. 

“Twelve H section droppers are next reciuirtHl for three 
sides other than iht‘ door side; they are evtmly spaced 
between the outer standards and the inner ones. Their work 
is to brace the netting and prevent same from bulji^injr when 
filled with charcoal. As the droppers are only a few inches 
over 4 feel, they should be ledd or tied in position whilst 
the coiicret(‘ floor is beinp* put down. The idea is to have 
their ends embedded in the concret(‘. They can be tied 
a(Moss the tops with a wire loop to [uevent spreading. The 
nettinjy is tit'd with thin w’ire to the dropptus. On the side 
one decides to have the door opening* the remaining?: tw’o 
standards are driven in, in line wdth the outer standa»’ds, so 
as to leave an openinjj* 18 inches wide. All the vstandards 
and droppers must be 4 feet d inches out of the p^round and 
level a(*ross the tops. See that all the standards and 
droppers are uprip^ht and correctly spaced, and then apply 
the concrete for the floor. This must be 4 feet 0 inches 
square and to inches thick. The floor will then be 
•1 inches lar«ei‘ all round than the walls of the cooler. 

“Having* allowed the concrete to set for two or three 
days, the netting- is w'oinid tij»4itly round the outer standards 
and then l)ack round the inner ones and joined to the first 
end. Tw’(»nty-tMj>ht feet of *4 foot A-inch mesh wire iiettinp: 
is about the corr(‘ct amount. This should leave a piece 
over for the doo!’. 

‘‘The door is made of a 4 foot piece of corruj>‘ated iron 
punched full of holes. On the inside two pieces of Ih by 
d-inch timber are nailed edge on far enough apart so as to 
fit easily into the door opening, which is 18 inches wide. 
Over this timber the remaining netting is nailed and the 
d-inch space filled wdth charcoal. The door is not on hinges, 
but just lifted out. 

“Good w’ood charcoal is used and re(iuires to be sifted 
through a J-iuch mesh sieve and only the coarse pieces used. 
The finer sifted stuff is useless. The best size for the char- 
coal ia about as big as walnuts, and it is best to wash it 
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to remove the fine dust, which if left blown about inside 
the cooler. 

‘‘The overhead tank is 4 feel square by 8 inches deep 
and is made of galvanised flat iron. Very small holes are 
punched in a line 6 inches apart all round the bottom of the 
tank directly over the charcoal walls. The water must only 
drip, and quite a good way to regulate this is to insert 
mimosa thorns into the holes, and if not enough water is 
dripping throtigh, slightly ease the thorns. 

“My cooler has been most satisfactory, and as I make 
a lot* of butter, I find it an absolute necessity in this hot 
climate of ours. On churning, it is finn and the grain is 
exactly as it sliould be. Tt can be employed in a dozen or 
more different ways and would be a blessing to all house- 
wives. The lowest temperature recorded so far was 51 
degrees — that was during hot windy weather; and the highest 
G2 degrees during rainy weather, uhen evaporation was 
practically nil. The hotter and drier the weather, the lower 
the temperature of the cooler, so that it must at once be 
seen what a useful purpose it serves. All the material used 
is ant and rat proof and therefore practically everlasting.” 
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Merino Sheep in Southern Rhodesia. 


By H. W. H 1 TJ.IARD, Junior Aj>rir*iilturist. 


Woolled sheep tariniiifj- in Rhodesia is in its infaiiey, 
and those who take it up have necessarily niiieh pioneer 
work in front of them, both in obtain in the required pas- 
turage for such stock and in many other directions also. 
That certain at present unfavourable conditions exist must 
be realised, and these can only be countered by close obser- 
vation and by the lessons learnt of experience. It has, 
however, already been shown that then' are certain areas 
in Rhodesia in which, even under primitive methods of 
management, woolled sheep can bc' kept siu'cessfully if not 
run in too large numbers. The writer is convinced that, 
given more care and attention, results can be made 
proportionately better. 

The ideal districts for successful merino sheep farming 
should possess land of an open, undulating nature, the rain- 
fall should not be too heavy, tliere should be a fair amount 
of shade and shelter provided by indigenous trees, but not 
dense bush, and as few vleis and as little stagnant water as 
possible, since both these give rise to fluke and other internal 
parasites. 

Selection of the Flock. — In seh*cting the sheep every 
effort should be made to obtain a uniform class of animal. 
It is far better to buy uniform ewes of rather poor quality 
than to purchase a number of outstanding ones mixed with 
a large proportion of an inferior type. 

The type of merino sheep likely to be best suited to 
Rhodesia is believed to be one carrying a medium quality 
of wool of G4’s spinning count, with a fair amount of yolk. 
Fine wool usually contains an excessive amount of yolk if 
grown in a hot climate such as this, in which case the wool 

D 
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would tend to heat to a marked decree and perhaps to hum 
the skin of the sheep. 

lIa^in^• determined the best type to aim for, the next 
point is to select the rams. These can never be too good, 
constitution and size being the main points to bear in mind. 
To tiy and save money on the purchase price of rams is false 
economy. One mature ram to 50 ewes is the usual allowance, 
the ram b(*ing put into the flock for 5 to 6 weeks from early 
November onwards, in which case the ewes would lamb down 
in Apiil oi' May. 

After deciding on the suitability of the farm for sheep 
and the type to breed, the next question is their management, 
and here there are five principal points to be considered. 
These are as follou s : — 

(1 ) The need for paddocks and selection in the grazing 
provided for the sheep. 

The need for shade in the paddocks. 

(8) The necessity for a clean water supply. 

(4; The desirability of shelter during the excessively 
wet' weather. 

(5) (}ood general flock management. 

Paddocks and Type of Crazing.— The first step towards 
obtaining the short pasturage Avhich is essential is to select 
a suitable area of high, well drained land and to divide it 
by fences into paddocks of suitable size; from 50 to 75 acres 
is a convenient unit, depending, however, on the number 
of sheep to be kept and taking the carrjnng capacity of the 
veld at one sheep per acre all the year round. One purpose 
of the paddock is to confine the stock to a small area at one 
tim(‘, in order to control the usage of the pasture, while a 
second and equally important object is to avoid the need for 
kraaling the sheep and to enable them to have free range 
in the open for as much of the year as possible. In the first 
instance, if the grass is tall and rank it should be mown or 
burnt ofl:‘, and then if necessary be well grazed down by 
cattle. In this way the sweeter and more palatable grasses 
are made accessible for the sheep. If used, the cattle, when^ 
they hove grazed down one paddock, should be removed and 
the sheep put in while other paddocks are being prepared 
in the same manner. A method which has proved satisfac- 
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tory in some instances is to ploup^h up portion of a paddock 
and sow the area down to some of the more suitable stock 
grasses, and then allow the land to revert to these grasses 
and the other natural grasses which will gradually come in. 

The best type of fence is a vermin-proof one, constructed 
as follows : — A three-strand plain wire fence with standards 
15 yards apart and tliree droppers between each standard. 
Four foot wire netting la<*ed to the fence, and above this a 
‘‘verandah” leaning towards the outside of the paddock at 
an angle of 110 to 120 degrees, and consisting of four strands 
of barbed wire spaced four iindies apart. The cost of the 
material for such a fence would be approximately £88 per 
mile. 

The following is recommended as an alternative fence to 
a 1 ‘omplete vermin-proof one : — A six-strand barbed wire 
fence about 8 ft. 0 ins. high, with the usual standards and 
droppers, the spacings of which would be th(‘ same as in the 
case of the vermin-proof fence. The three bottom strands 
of wire should be placed not more than 4 to (i inches apart, 
the spa(*ing between the upper wires being wider. 

The advantages of the paddocking system as against 
herding and kraaliiig at night may be summarised thus: — 

(a) The sheep remain healthier, and therefore are 
better able to resist disease and parasites. 

(b) The pasturage can easier lu* cleaned of internal 
parasites and ticks and kept clean. 

(i*) The pasture is improved h\ the manuring it re- 
ceives, with the result that its carrying capac ity is increased. 

(d) When kraaliiig is practised the sheep when in a 
wet condition are frequently crowded into the kraal at night, 
and are then very liable to contract pneumonia. This is 
avoided if the sheep are allowed to run in paddocks. 

(e) When not herded and driven about the fleece of 
woolled sheep remains comparatively free from dust, in which 
case a better price is obtained for the wool. 

(f) Less soil erosion is caused, since, as the sheep 
are driven from the kraal in the morning to the pasture and 
back again at night, they make footpaths which in many 
instances are the first step towards serious erosion of the soil. 
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Green Feed during the Winter.— As much green feed 

as possible should be provided during the lambing season, 
and later for the weaned lambs. The moist vlei soils which 
are looked upon as a liability by so many farmers are very 
well suited to the ( ultivation of oats, barley, wheat and rye, 
which afford excellent grazing for sheep. Certain varieties 
of oats, such as Algerian, Kherson and Kinvarra, if broad- 
casted between the rows of maize after the last cultivation 
in about January, will afford green feed for the ewes and 
young lambs in March and April. Alternat^ively pure or 
mixed pastures of Boer manna, Sudan grass, teff grass, oats 
and so forth might be used, being sown so as to provide 
the green feed when re(|uired. 

Tf on suitable soils the main pasture crop of wheat, 
oats, barley or rye is sown at the rate of 80 lbs. of seed per 
acre from March to May, a continuous supply of green food 
throughout the winter can be provided. Often with winter 
cereal crops grown for grain it happens that a s\iper-abun- 
dance of foliage is produced early in the season, danger of 
injury by winter frosts being thereby increased; in such 
cases the growth may be checked by grazing with sheep, to 
the mutual advantage of sheep and crop. 

Other succulent feeds, in addition or alternative to green 
grazing, such as cattle melons, pumpkins, silage, sweet 
potato tops and tubers, are recommended; all of these are 
grown su(*cessfully throughout the (Adony. 

The following grain rations, to be fed in conjunction 
with winter grazing on succulents, were recommended by the 
Chief Chemist in the Rhodesia Af/ricuitvral Journal for 
April, 1924, and reprinted as Bulletin No. 489: — 

Rations for Fattening Sheep of 50 lbs. Live Weight. 

Rations per head per week or seven head per day : — 

10 lbs. velvet bean hay. 

21 lbs. crushed maize. 

2 lbs. crushed ground nuts with hulls. 

Rations for Fattening Sheep of 75 lbs. Live Weight. 

13 lbs. velvet bean hay. 

9 lbs. maize silage, 
lbs. crushed maize. 

IJ lbs. crushed ground nuts with hulls. 
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Raiions for Fattening Sheep of 100 lbs. Live Weight. 

9 lbs. velvet bean hay. 

10 lbs. maize silage. 

4 lbs. teil* grass hay. 

5J lbs. (‘rushed maize. 

2] lbs. crushed ground nuts with hulls. 

Water Supply. — On no account should sht'cp be allow (»d 
to drink or have access to stagnant water, since this is the 
means of conveying diseases and parasites. The best method 
is to give fresh water regularly in troughs, which should be 
kept clean and be snpplied from a well or borehole ef|uipf)ed 
with a hand pump or windmill. 

Shelter and Shade. — Where tln^ rains are h(»avy it may 
be neiessury to provide shelter during the excessively wet 
weather. The most suitable temporary sludter would be a 
thatched shed open in front and of suitable dimension}* One 
30 ft. X 8 ft. X o ft. high at the back and 0 ft. high in iront 
should be sufiiciently large to ac(‘ommodate 100 sheep, but 
on no account should they be overcrowded. There should be 
freedom from draughts, but ample ventilation. 

For permanent shade and shelter, belts and (dumps ot 
trees should be planted on the highest best-drained portions 
of the paddocks. The planting of trees in the form of a (*ross 
is to l)e recommended, since this affords shade at all times 
of day and shelter whichever way the wind may blow. 

Shearing. — This operation should take place about the 
end of September or beginning of October, so that the sheep 
will be carrying a short fleece during the hottest period of 
the year. If ticks and grass seeds are very troublesome it 
may be advisable to shear twice a year. 

Shearing Shed. — This shed should have plenty of light, 
so that the classer may do his work efficiently. A sorting 
table should be provided with dimensions of 5 ft. x 3 ft. 6 ins. 
X 3 ft. high, and fitted with wooden rollers 2 ins. apart to 
allow the foreign material in the wool to pass through. The 
floor of the shed should be of boards or cement and should 
be swept frequently during the process of shearing. Plach 
fleece is thrown on to the table with the outside upw^ards, 
and is skirted and classed according to its quality and length; 
it is then placed in its respective bale or bin. 
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Dipping. — Periodic dipping is essential, and in the case 
of small stock the circular dipping tank with a capacity of 
about 500 gallons is found to be the most convenient, in that 
the sheep are more easily controlled while in the dip, and 
may be kept in for the required length of time. It is recom- 
mended to dip the sheep two weeks after shearing and at 
intervals until the fleeces are from one to two inches in 
length. For woolled sheep a suitable dipping fluid must 
of course be used. 

The precautions to be taken before and after dipping 
are as follows : — ' 

(a) Choose a fine day free from impending rain; if 
extremely hot weather cannot be avoided, which is often the 
case, either the draining pens should be well shaded or the 
dipping should be done in the early morning or after Ihe 
greater heat of the day is passed. Tf the nights are cold, 
dipping should be stopped in tinie to allow the sheep to dry 
before sunset. 

(b) (^arr;v out the dipping without rush or hurry. 
Both before and after being dipped the animals should be 
allowed to rest for a while — in the shade, if possible. 

Dosing against Wire Worm. — This should be canied 
out systematically. The best practice is to dose once a month 
in order to maintain the sheep in good health and thus lender 
them better able to resist diseases. The old saying that 
‘^prevention is better than cure’’ is very true, for when the 
sheep are badly affected uith iniernal parasites dosing has 
very little if any effect at all. 

The most prevalent troubles with sheep in South Africa 
are wire worm, tape worm, nodular worm, blue tongue, 
pneumonia and foot-rot. Particulars as to the best treat- 
ment may be obtained on application to the Veterinary 
Department. 

Salt Lick. — Amongst other things, a salt lick should be 
provided and is an important item in the successful manage- 
ment of sheep. Such licks are composed largely of salt and 
some vermicide, and the following can be recommended:—- 

(1) Salt 30 parts 

Slaked lime 3 ,, 

Flowers of sulphur 3 ,, 

Cooper’s pow^der dip 1 part 
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(2) Salt 40 lbs. 

Kerol I larp^p cupful 

Bone meal 10 lbs. 

Whatever lick is used it should always be available to 
the sheep. 

For combatiiiR’ nodular worm the I'liioii Y(4e7inary De- 
partment advises trials with coarse scraj) tobacco mixed with 
salt in the form of a lick. 

Marking of the Lambs.- (hittinjv of tails and castrating* 
should be done at the same time and as (*arly as possible. 
The younger the lambs are the better, as the shock is less 
if done at an early age than when too old, also the healing 
is (juicker. If the Hock is large it is b(»st to wait until the 
oldest lambs aie from three weeks to a month old. PrcMau- 
tioiis should be taken not to drive the lambs immediately 
after the operation, as this will cause profuse bit aling. 
[nstniments should bo disinfected before use and again after 
operating on about (‘very 100 lambs. If there are cas(‘s of 
tetanus alanit it is advisable to disinfect instruments after 
operating tnich lamb. The usual pi act ice is to do(‘k ewe 
laml)s (dose at the first joint and rams and weth(‘r lambs at 
about the third joint. 

Weaning. — This is rather a critical stage in the life 
of the young sheep, and therefore a plentiful supph of green 
food should be provided. The correct age at which to wean 
lambs is o to 0 months, but if it is a very dry season they 
may be weaned earlier, in order to give the ewes a (hance 
to improve in condition. The usual practice is to run wethers 
in the same camp A\ith the weaned lambs, in order to steady 
the latter down until they become accustomed to the camp 
and running by themselves. 

Gulling.^ ^This should be done eacli year about a month 
or two before shearing time, when the sheep have grown 
the maximum amount of wool. It is tlum easier to pick out 
those sheep which are not jirofitable to keep. 

Apart from la(*k of size or (‘onstitution, the following 
are undesirable points on account of whi(*h merino sheep 
should be culled : — 

(^a) Over- and (^nder-SlNft Jaw. — Over-shot jaw is when 
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the lop jaw overlaps the bottom; it is perhaps more easily 
remembered by the term ‘‘parrot mouth.” 

T'nder-shot jaw is just the reverse, resembling the mouth 
ot* a fish. 

It is evident that in both these eases the sheep is not 
able to feed properly, and therefore will always be a poor 
doer. 

(b) Afje of the Sheep. — When the teeth are fairly worn 
down, nearly to the gums, the slieep sliould then be eulled 
on aeeount of old age. 

9 

(e) DeviVs (hip . — This is a sign of a weak ('oust itution, 
and is indicated by a tucking in on both sides of the body 
just behind the shoulders. 

(d) Hi^rkinesH . — This is indicated by the back legs not 
being straight, the hocks bending in towards each other. 
Sheep should be culled dependent on the degree of hockiness, 
since with certain breeds it is a registered weakness. Tailless 
very bad, it is unnecessary to cull for this cause. 

(e) Kemp, — Sheep should also be culled for this defe<-t 
according to the degree of kempiness. Kemp is an opaque, 
brittle, chalky-coloured fibre, which in merino sheep is found 
on the barer patches such as the face and between the legs. 
This fibre is Aery undesirable in the fleece, as it does m)t 
take dye, and extra labour is required to pick out these fibres 
after the cloth is woA^en. 

(f) Wdterif Wool . — Has an excessive amount of yolk, 
is very elaslic and the crimp Avell defined. This type of wool 
is usually found on the belly of the sheep, and in bad cases 
comes up on to the sides. 

fg) ('eoss-fihml Wool. — This defec t is indicated by the 
fact that when the wool is opened on the sheep' the staples 
adhere to one another by means of these fibres and have to 
be pulled apart, instead of parting freely as they should do. 

(h) Stiaif/h.f, Harsh and Mushy Wools. — Have no 

characteristics and resemble the wool of the Woolled Persian. 

Sheep farmers should not be despondent by reason of 
■past failures with woolled sheep. There is a future for this 
class of farming in llhodesia, but the necessary precautions 
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must be taken, and the sheep must be intellifrently mamif^i^d. 
Sheep farniiiiR* will be found (o be a soiirre of considerable 
prohi, and moreover, in the task of iuiprovin^* his sheep, the 
farmer wiU. find a very pleasurable occupation, and one which 
will lay the foundation of a permanent and remunerative 
braiudi of the aR’iicultural industry. 

The ultimate aim should be co-operation in eradication 
of the diseases of sheep and co-operation in producing?, pack- 
ing and marketing a uniform (juality of wool. 


Smithfield Meat Prices. 


The following prices, which have been kindly forwarded 
to us by Messrs. Hart, Harrison S: (’o., London, ruled at 
21s1 January, 

London (Vuitral Markets.— The pitching of chilled l)e<d 
has been heavier than last week, and prices have been maiu- 
taim'd. No fi’ozen beef. Argentine chilled hinds, ojd. to 
6id. per lb.; Argentine chilled fores, 3:{d. to 4:[d. per lb. 

Hirkenhead. — The Aveek's landings have been Irisii 

and 438 Canadian cattle. Beef, 7^d. to 9}d. per lb. Ibices 
firm. Supplies short. 
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Notes from the Veterinary Laboratory. 


By Ll. E. W. Blv\n% M.B.CW.S., ])iiortor of Veterinary 
Be.senrcli, Southern Bhodesia. 


Sweet are the of adrersify, 

Which like the toa/J, ugly and veno)noifSi, 

Wears yet a prccioas jewel in his head : 

And^ this our life ej'empt from public haunts 
Finds tongues in irees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in st07}es, and good in eren/thing, 

] would not change it, 

Shakespeare, 


The trivial round, the eoniinon task of the farmer and 
.stoekman, is often Iryinj^’ and disappointing^ ; the results 
a])parently insignificant. He is constantly contending against 
the trials and tribulations which in this (*ountry nature so 
bountifully supplies — the vagaries of the climate, the 
thousand and one insect pests which destroy liis crops, the 
diseases which devastate his herds. And yet the enthusiast 
struggles on and sometimes reaps his reward; maybe in the 
accumulation of this world’s goods, but more often in a less 
material w^ay. Living as he does in close commune wuth 
nutiire, he learns the love of country, the pride of achieve- 
ment, the dignity of self-reliance, the value (if friendship, 
lie learns to study the things around him, '‘finds tongues 
in trees, books in the running brooks, sermons in stones and 
good in everything.” It is for such as he tliese notes are 
penned, in the hope that he may collaborate wuth the 
laboratory and, as the result of his practical experience, shed 
some light upon the many problems w^hich it is our mutual 
interest to solve. 

The readers of tliese notes are invited to communicate 
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to tlio labolutory any observation they may mak<» which in 
their opinion may have a bearin^^ upon any of the diseases 
of stock. Such observations may introduce a new point of 
view in connection with the problems which are bein^ inves- 
tigated, and ultimately prove of considerable v^alue to stock 
owners generally. No observant ion should lx* r(*garded as 
too trivial. Great discoveries hav(‘ fre(]uentl.\ arisen from 
(jiiite insignificant heginnings. Theie is an Aimuican story 
that a man and his wife were blown through the vv indow 
into the stre(»t by the bursting of a kero.sene lamp — th(» first 
time they had been out together for years. A voung man 
contemplating this domestic tragedy came to the conclusion 
that the explosion was due to a quantity of gasolene in the 
kerosene — a deduction which provxMi to be correct and whi(*h 
established the principle upon whi<*li the internal combustion 
engine is based. Hence the present-<lay automobile. 

CorrespondenC6a — From the many letters recei\ed it 
would appear that a growing interest is being taken in sheep, 
and that it is now realised that flocks cannot be left to look 
after themselves and cannot be treated in the same careless 
manner as (‘attle. There are some who seem to take a 
delight in reiterating the old cry, “This is not a sheep 
country, and never will be. Sheep cannot live on our long 
grasses.^’ It is no doul>t true that in many ])aits of the 
country the natiiral grasses are too coarse and long for sheep, 
l)ut nobody having any knowledge of sheep would expect 
them to thrive under such conditions. It is upon the shorter 
grasses that sheep do best, and in farm praf*tice elsewhere 
they follow cattle or the mowing machine. It may even be 
necessary to prepare the pastures for them b\ first applying 
manures and mineral dressings of those elements in which 
the soil is deficient. The history of many parts of the world 
proves that areas at one time ijuite unsuited for sheep have 
with forethought and care been converted into some of the 
most profitable grazing areas. We have not to look further 
afield than the Orange Free State lor the proof of this con- 
tention. Mr. Moubray, of Shamva, v\ rites: ‘‘There is a 
farmer near here who used to farm sheep on the border. 
He often points to the hills round here and remarks on the 
number of sheep they would carry if things >\ere siiitahle. 
I have completely cleared a small hill near the homestead, 
and perhaps twice a year, when the biislies grow again. 
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have had the shootvs cut down. The nature of the grass is 
slowly changing and the hill assuming a down-like appear- 
ance; the grass, from being in tufts wiih intervening hare 
patcdies, is l)ec‘oming finer and c‘overing most of the surface. 
In winter the grass remains green -much longer than it used 
to do, and it is continually fed hy the sheep. Once the 
original timber has been removed the expense in cutting 
the shoots is not great. We do not allow the sheep to go 
on to the vlei land at all during the wet season. Now it 
one could be sure that one would not lose half the Hock 
periodically, I am sure it would be a paying proposition to 
treat the hill land in this manmu* — doing a few acres each 
year. There are often times when it is too wet for th<‘ 
farm boys to go on the lands, when a job like this could 
be done. Our soil here is all fairly heavy gold-belt forma- 
tion, but on the hill sides, no matter how much rain, it is 
always dry.” 

There is no doubt that in this country, with its peculiar 
climatic conditions, its long spell of drought and its wet 
reason, when for days and maybe weeks on end the shee]) 
never get dry, with its numerous and unknown diseases — 
particularly those due to intestinal worms — with its probable 
deficiencies in the natural pastures, we shall have to evolve 
our own system of sheep management. To do this the 
experiemee of the practical man is of the utmost importance', 
and the knowledge of the veterinarian scarcely less so. A 
correspondent suggests that it is premature to “worry about 
sheep.” With this sentiment we must emphatically dis- 
agree; we are, in fact, thirty years behind the times. The 
response to our request for information has been most 
encouraging, and it is hoped that the advice which we have 
been able to give has in turn been of some assistance. Hut 
we freely admit our ignorance concerning many of the 
diseases of sheep, and we must remain ignorant unless flock* 
owners draw our attention to them and assist us to investigate 
them. 

Sterility . — Our attention has been drawn to the preva- 
lence of sterility among cattle in this country, and 
particularly among better-bred ca'ltle and those of the dairy 
type. It may be that other classes of cattle are equally 
susceptible, but that they do not come so closely under 
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observation, and the fact is not recoj^nised. In one instan(*e 
whore the most careful records have been kept for many 
years back it appears from the tables that sterility is 
associated with certain families. Not iincoinnionly the fault 
lies with the bull, but in this case it is clearly the females 
which are to blame, and the bulls can be definitely 
exonerated. The circumstances so carefully detailed, after 
the closest scrutiny leave one still piizzlin^^ why (‘crtain lines 
of female, at one time of remarkable fecundity, have at last 
become slow l)reeders or actually sterib*. 

From current vet«‘rinary literature, however, it is clear 
that the bof^ey of sterility is l)y no means peculiar to tliis 
(‘ountry. It would appear to be almost universal — at least, 
in those countries where intensive breed inj>: for beef and 
milk is practised for commendal purposes. Sterility may 
be due to a variety of causes. It may arise from disease 
of the ovaries, so that the ovum or is not produ(‘ed. 

Afi:ain, there is in the ovary a Ixidy (‘ailed the corpus lutcuiii 
which develops up to the time of oestrum, but disappears 
before the next period. If the animal becomes pregnant it 
remains during? j^estation and plays a part in the nutrition 
of the feetus. In certain circumstances it may persist 
abnormally, so that ovulation does not take place and sterility 
results. Sterility may also be due to inflamniation of the 
uterus with or without discharge of mucoid or purulent 
material. A veterinary authority* who has recently visited 
Denmark, where the science and art of veterinary surgery 
and medicine have reached a very high 'standard, recognises 
four degrees of metritis (inflammation of the uterus), but 
states: — “Undoubtedly chronic endometritis is the chief 
cause of sterility, and the bacillus abortus, by weakening the 
mucous .membrane, predisposes the uterus to infection.” 

Then again the cervix or neck of the womb may become 
thickened as the result of inflamniation extending from the 
womb or resulting from the retention of after-birth. There 
also may be congenital deformities of the vagina, or it may 
be deformed as the result of injuries dxiring calving. There 
is also a specific disease known as infe(‘tious vaginitis, which 


* “Notes on a Trip to Denmark and ISweden; with Special Reference 
to Contagious Abortion and Sterility.” Ry H. W. Steele-Bodger, 
M.R.C.V.S., The Veterinary Record, Vol. 5, No. 51. 
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is occiisionally met Avitli in this country, and if not success- 
fully treated results in a diseased condition of the vagina. 
Sometimes the secretions of the vagina may become unduly 
acid, so that the spermatozoa from the male are rendered 
inactive or are actually destroyed. 

Thus we see the complexity' of the* subject and the 
difficulties of the problem with which the local so-called 
“experts'’ an' called upon to solve. Fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, the veterinary authorities in the Union of South 
Africa are faced with the same state of affaits, vide annual 
report of the Director of Veterinary Education and Research, 
1925, and propose to deal with the matter on a large scale. 
As we are privileged to share in their triumphs, they will 
no doubt in the near future provide us with a solution. 

In the meantime, when valuable animals are con(*erned, 
the assistance of a veterinary' surgeon should b(‘ sought, lie 
will, no doubt, examine' them from top to toe. If, in his 
opinion, the cause of the trouble is in the ovaries, and the 
corpam htfea are present, be will proceed to squeeze them 
out. If, oil the other hand, he decides the cause lies in 
the uterus (or calf-bed, as it is commonly called), he will 
adopt appropriate methods to rec'tify' it. If the opening of 
the womb has become scirrhus and permanently closed, heaven 
knows what he will do I If, on the other hand, he comes 
to the conclusion that the secretions in the vagina are unduly 
acid, he will prescribe alkaline douches. If, in the long 
last, he decides that th(' bull is the offender, he will recom- 
mend suitable measitres. One does not envy the veterinary 
adviser. The problem in the first place is essentially one 
for the clinician. The word (‘linician means bed-side 
observer, but it is applied also in veterinary medicine. If 
the clinician suspects that the condition is . due to some 
specific and offensive little geim (microbe), he will no doubt 
prepare appropriate specimens for laboratory examination; 
and if his suspicions prove correct and the microbe fulfils 
the postulates of Koch — well, then it becomes the business 
of the laboratory worker by means of vaccines, serums, drugs 
or what-not to counteract it. 

Infectious Abortion. — One hesitates to mention the 
numerous occasions on whicSi sterility has been found to be 
the sequel to infectious abortion. One example may be 
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refoiTocl to, namely, that deseribecl in some detail in the 
Rhodesia AfjricuUvml Journal of April, 1924, and reprinted 
as bulletin Xo. 48(S, entitled “A Xote on an Outbreak of 
Infeetious Abortion Associated with Sterility.’’ There have 
been others ; indeed, one is inclined to attribute most out- 
breaks of sterility in this country to this cause. Tn Great 
Britain and Ameiica there are veterinary surgeons of repute 
who l)elieve that the inoculation of cattle with the so-called 
"‘live vaccine,” composed ot living* and pathoj^enic B. 
aboi'tus — lh(' specific microbe which, if introduced into a 
preR:nanl cow, will cause abortion — will it injected into a 
non-pregiiant animal result in sterility. The accuracy ot 
their contention has not been j)rove<l. But it is easy to 
conceive that if the membranes ot tlie feet us become diseased 
by reason ot their invasion by this germ, as they do in 
natural cases of abortion dis(»as(s and if these* numibrane.^ 
are not compl(*tely expelled at the time of the abortion, 
or if the dead foetus becomes mummified as the result o( 
infection, and retained, then the uterus may become com- 
pletely seah'd and impregnation impjKSsible. In outbreaks 
of sterility, therefore, one should enquire whether abortions 
have been noted, and even if actual abortions have not been 
detected, barren cows should be tested by means of the 
agglutination test to ascertain whether specific abortion 
disease is present in the herd. In this country the applica- 
tion of this test has been rendered eavsy. Only recently a 
farmtu* and his son of eleven years of age, witli the necessary 
complement of natives to round up and restrain the cattle, 
collected blood from seventy-eight cows in two and a half 
hours. Where the calf crop is low, or when cows arc* 
repeatedly and fruitlessly returning to the bull, such an 
effort is well worth while. And when, as has happened, 
the cause has been determined to be infection by the Bacillus 
abortus, the applicatipn of the so-called “devitalised vaccine” 
has so often proved efficacious that its use can be confidently 
recommended. There are so many stockmen in tin's country 
who can confirm this assurance that they are invited to 
record their experiences in order that sceptics may be 
convinced by them. 

Vaooination. — At the risk of becoming monotonous, for 
this subject has l>een so often dis<usseil in the RJiadesia 
Agricultural Journal during the past ten years, let^ us con- 
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sider what the so-called “devitalised vaccine’^ is and what 
it is intended to do. In Ihe first place it is composed of the 
specific orfifanisms of the disease, treated in such a way lhat 
they can no long'er ^row in the test tube or in the animal 
body, and Iherefore can do no harm when injected into 
either the prep:nant or non-prej?nant animal. Bui allhoup^h 
the orf^anisms are incapable of f^rowth, ihe vaccine contains 
many of their essential elements, and when introduced into 
an animal f?ives rise to a certain reaction known as af?f>*lu- 
tination, which is regarded as an indication of the presence 
of immune bodies and exerts an important role in resisiance 
to and recovery from infection. It is not claimed thai this* 
vaccine has any curaiive properiies; it must noi be expected 
to restore life to a dead foetus or repair the fcxdal membranes 
when so badly damaged that ihe death of the foetus is 
inevitable. In such cases it cannoi prevent abortion, and 
therefore, notwithstanding vaccination, a certain number of 
abortions must be expected after inoculation. But it may 
be mentioned here that il frequently happens thai with the 
application of the vaccine abortions cease. Some fifty reports 
are before us of outbreaks in wdiich this has occ’urred. It 
may be merely a coincidence, but it is somewhat remarkable 
that the cessation of abortions so frequently synchronises with 
the introduction of the vaccine. It is not for this reason, 
however, that the vaccine is advocated, but rather that 
immunity may be set up in animals in risk of contracting- 
abortion with a view to protecting them until the danger 
of infection has been removed. 

In order to make the matter clear, let us suppose that 
a man owns six very valuable cows, all in calf to a very 
valuable bull, and looks forward to the birth of the calves 
and a generous milk supply with keen anticipation. One 
of the cows aborts, and the cause of the abortion is unknown. 
He consults his neighbours, one of whom suggests that if 
may be due to injuiy received in dipping; another attributes 
it to the exceptionally dry season and the scarcity of grazing ; 
another to the eating of burnt veld or ergotised grasses. 
The owner’s chief anxiety is w’ith regard to the other^ cows, 
and once again his local counsellors have much advice to 
offer. One recalls that “at home” his grandfather used to 
l:eep a goat in the si able with the cows as a preventive of 
abortion ; another recommends a seton of copper wire through 
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the dewlap; a third suj^p^estvs saying nothing about it and 
passing the cows on at a profit; another says that the disease 
will wear itself out and he need do nothing. Al last, con- 
fused by the numerous and (*onflieting opinions, the owner 
consults the back numbers of the Rhodeaia AfjncuU ui(tl 
Jcntmol and leams of the jnpette method of testing, by means 
of which he determines the aborted animal to be suffering 
from infectious abortion. He removes her from contact with 
the others, but not knowing from whence the infection was 
derived, he is unable to take suitable measures to prevent 
them contracting the disease. Once again he consults the 
Journal and reads of the different methods of conferring 
protection against the disease by vaccination. He first 
considers the so-called “live vaccine’’ method, but finds that 
if applied to pregnant animals it may cause abortion. He 
therefore decides that this method cannot be applied. . He 
next reads that the so-called “dead vaccines,’’ in wlr*<'h the 
organisms have been destroyed by heat, are generalh re- 
garded as useless. Lastly, he decides that the so-ialled 
“devitalised vaccine,’’ being quite harmless ^ven to pregnant 
animals, and having given satisfactory results in many out- 
breaks during the past few years, is worthy of a trial. 
Having applied it, he finds that as tar as is humanly possible 
he has done his best, and that if his five ('ows are not already 
infected he has established in them sufficient immunity tt> 
protec't them against infection during the remaining period 
of pregnancy. 

The moral of this story is that the principle adopted in 
the case of the six cows can be applied also where large 
numbers are concerned. Against the use of the vaccine it 
is sometimes contended that the disease can, by a natural 
process, suddenly die out. This could only occur if the 
source of infection were suddenly and entirely removed. All 
cows which had aborted would have to be detected and dis- 
posed of for fear that any of them might act as carriers 
of infection. To do this it would be necessary definitely 
to detect all abortions; but in view of the fact that a foetus 
at the time of abortion may be no bigger than a thumb nail, 
this in many instances would be impossible. Therefore it 
would be extremely unwise to let the disease run its own 
course in the hope that it might die a natural death. The 
idea that the disease may suddenly cease is- entirely different 
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to the theory ho often expressed that infections abortion 
“wears itvself out/’ This may be, but the disease can only 
wear itself out from a herd as the result of herd immunity, 
and herd immunity can only be derived under natural con- 
ditions as Ihe result of the re(‘overy of every female of the 
herd from natural infection, or artificially as the result of 
vaccination. Tlie former requires that all animals shall 
become infected, which entails an enormous loss of calves 
and finally the creation of a number of carriers — a (*onstant 
source of re-infection to non-in)mune animals subsequently 
introduced into the herd by purchase or by birth. Therefore 
why not, as far as possible, limit the infection to those 
already infected and protect the susceptible by vaccination 
until th(» infected can be detected and eliminated? W(‘ 
would therefore reiterate the advice f>iven in the annual 
report of the Veterinary Research Department for the year 
1924 

“In the light of our present knowledge it would 
appear that the best way of dealing with an outbreak 
of infectious abortion is to seek out and eliminate the 
source of infection, to disinfect cow-sheds, kraals and 
infected watering places, 'to get rid of non-breeding 
cows and those constantly returning to the bull, to 
test all bulls and remove reactors, and to vaccinate all 
females in danger of becoming infected. The culling 
of all non-breeding females may appear a serious 
matter, and too drastic a course to be adopted in 
practi(’e; but it should be remembered that any one 
of them may be the cause of the continuance of tlu' 
disease and its re-appearance after every effort has 
been made to eradicate it. In view of the prospect 
of a market for cattle offered by the recent cold 
storage agreement, the sale of females, many of which 
are in first-class slaughter condition, should not entail 
the loss which at first appears inevitable. The policy 
of the elimination of barren females and possible 
carriers is therefore of the greatest importance, and 
it should include any animal which, having had the 
opportunity of becoming pregnant, has failed to pro- 
duce a calf. This policy should be continued over a 
series of years. In the meantime the protection of 
susceptible in-contacts by vaccination should be 
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(jurried out systematically. If by reason of the large 
numbers of females involved it is impossible, it should 
be applied to the heifer herds, say, two months before^ 
the bulls are run with them, and at intervals of three 
months, in ordei* that the immunity may be carried 
on throughout the whole period of pregnancy. Those 
which fail to conceive should be disposed of as 
suggested.” 

It may be mentioned that infectious abortion is no longer 
in the schedule of “destructive^” diseases under the “Animal 
Diseases (Vmsolidation Ordinance, 1904,“ and the owner of 
infect(Ml animals in applying for vaccines no longer runs 
the risk of being placed in (juarantine. 

Sweating SicknesSi — Cases of this disease are very pre- 
vahuit at present, and letters are being received asking for 
a remedy, rnfortunately, the <*ause and method of trans- 
mission of this ailment have not yet been determined, and 
(‘onsecjiumtly any advice given is based upon practical rather 
than scientific consideration. 

One or two veterinary surgeons have observed that if at 
tlu‘ ('ommeiicement of an outbreak five days dipping in 
weekly stnuigth ol trooper's Lnproved Dip is resorted to, tlie 
disease (‘eases; and they attribute this to the destruction of 
the striped-legged or bout tick, which they suspect to be 
asso('iated with the dis(*ase. This tick (h*fies ordinary weekly 
dipping, and is therefore plentiful when other ticks have been 
eliminated. The writer has also found that this and other 
ticks can be destroyed by spraying with Komo or Yoma Fluid, 
(‘omiuonly used tor the destruction of flies and other insects. 

Information has also been received that Mr. Alan Tred- 
gold has found that lleckett’s Blue given as drench acts 
almost as a specific, and will ciire the disease at almost any 
stage. Our readers are invited to give this remedy a test 
and report to the laboratory the lesults obtained. In the 
interest of their fellow farmers they are requested to forward 
any similar observation they tlumrselves may have made 
concerning this mysterious diwsease. 
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Tobacco Mosaic in Southern Rhodesia. 

; 


SKIiKCTTON FOR RESISTANCE. 


By F. Eylks, Myroloft:ist. 


Most true plant diseases are the direct results of attacks 
l)y living organisms, as, for example, ‘‘wildfire’’ of tobacco, 
which is due to an invasion of leaf tissue by bacteria of 
which the size, shape, locomotor appendaR:es, reproductive 
processes and many other distinctive (diaracters* are as well 
known to mycologists as the differences between a Jersey 
and Shorthorn cow are plain to a farmer. Diseases are more 
virulent in some .seasons and some districts than others, 
because conditions happen to be favourable to the multipli- 
cation and spread of certain parasites at those times or in 
those places. This leads some tobacco planters to think 
the above-mentioned disease is purely climatic, but the 
specific disease cannot occur apart from the presence of its 
specific organism, just as true malaria cannot occur apart 
from the malarial parasite. 

There is, however, a group of plant diseases about which 
no such positive assertion can yet be made. This group 
includes “leaf curl” of potato, “curly lop” of banana, 
‘‘stripe,” “mottling,” “rosette,” eic., of a variety of crops, 
“calico” or “Frenching” or “mosaic” of tobacco, and many 
others. The chief characters of mosaic are (1) a change of 
the colour pigments in certain areas, which become a dull' 
green and are seen as leaf mottling; (2) the discoloured 
areas may assume a ‘^blistered” appearance; (3) leaf dis- 
tortion; and (4) a “bunching” of the leaves close together 
on the stalk, instead of their growing with properly spaced 
internodes; in some crops this form is called “rosette”; 
(5) “streak” of stem or leaf. 
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For years the leading pathologists of the world have 
searched for the cause of this class of disease, and, though 
miicli progress has been made by the building up of a body 
of evidence regarding infection, inheritance, pathogenicity 
to more than one host, etc., the end is not yet. The true 
cause of mosaic has not been found. All known tests for 
bacteria have been applie<l without success, and if it should 
ultimately be proved that mosaic is due to an organism of 
this type, it will be found to be extremely minute, for it 
is invisible under the highest power modern microscope and 
passes readily through the finest filter used for filtering out 
ordinary l)acteria. It has been suggested that mosaic is 
physiogeuic, i.e., due to physical agents, as distinct from 
pathogenic. This is disproved b.y the fact that it is con- 
tagious, so that a healthy' plant, independent of phy sical 
conditions, can be infected from a diseased one. Another 
the'ory is that mosaic is caused by an unorganised ferment, 
known as an enzyme; but the agent stimulating secretion 
of the enzyme is still to find, and the theory does not help. 
The most prominent h.vpotheses on which research work is 
now being done are: (1) The protozoan theory, and (2) the 
virus theory. Animab parasites (protozoa) very like those 
producing trypanosomiasis in cattle have recently been 
observed in the juices of several species of plants, and it is 
conceivable that certain plant diseases may yet be traced 
to this source. In the case of mosaic, the animal would have 
to be remarkably minute to escape observation by the 
microscope. 

For present convenience, mosaic diseases may be referred 
to as '"virus” diseases, admitting that the term “virus” 
cloaks ignorance until its origin and mode of action are 
demonstrated or some other cause of the disease is found. 
The mosaic of tobacco was the first disease proved to be 
caused by a filterable virus. 

Points of interest now establislied as the result of recent 
researches into mosaic are as follows : — 

(1) It is very infectious and easily transmitted from 
diseased to healthy plants by direct inoculation 
of mosaic juice, by contact of leaf to leaf, by 
handling healthy after diseased leaves, or by' 
sucking insects. 
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(2) The virus is highly resistant to chemicals, disin- 
fectants, temperatures and desiccation. 

(3) Mosaic occurs on a variety of hosts, some wild 
and some cultivated. Mosaic from hosts not re- 
lated to tobacco can, in some (‘ases, be transmitted 
direct to tobacco, and in some cases by means of 
“bridging” hosts, e.g., cucumber mosaic can be 
transmitted to tobacco, provided the virus is first 
passed through the pepper (bridge) plant. 

(4) Mosaic diseases are most virulent at the tcnnpera- 
tures which are most favourable to vigoious 
growth of the host plants. 

(5) Mosaic is not transmitted from one generation to 
the next by the seed. 

(6) It is almost certain mosaic docs not (‘any over 
winter in the soil. 

(7) It has been proved in the case of cinaimber mosaic 
to over-winter in certain perennial weeds. 

A consideration of the bearing of these facts on the 
position in Hhodesia will be of interest. The presence of 
tobacco mosaic is indisputable, and in some seasons the 
damage to the crop is serious. Tf the disease cannot be trans- 
mitted through the seed, by what channel has it entered our 
fields? It might be suggested that tobacco wns grown here 
by natives before the whites came, but mosaic is found on 
crops miles away from native gardens. We have seen also 
that all the evidence so tar collected indicates that mosaic 
is not a soil disease and does not winter in the soil. On 
the other hand it has been proved that in some cases it does 
carry over winter in certain perennial weeds. As a working 
hypothesis, until a better is found, let us assume* that 
tobacco mosaic may winter, and perhaps originate, in some 
Rhodesian weed or weeds. Then, if we find the winter 
carrier, we can try to eradicate it wherever tobacco is grown, 
and possibly a first step towards control will have been 
taken. In February I found a case of mosaic on a common 
local weed {Ceratotheca triloba). Can Ceratotheca mosaic 
be ti^nsmitted to tobacco? We cannot tell until inoculation 
experiments are carried out. How many other wild plants 
are subject to mosaic, and which, if any, of them is the 
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tarrier of tobacoo mosaic*? This can only be (lis(*overecl by 
a searching survey of the veld adjacent to tobacco fields, 
followed in every instance by inoculation tests. It is known 
that a lar^^e number and a great variety of plants are sul)ject 
to mosaic. 

Meanwhile, pending the survey of the veld for mosaic 
hosts, what can be done to control the disease? In its earlv 
stages, while only a small proportion of tlie crop is affec ted, 
severe roguing has been recommended and is ^omeiimes 
effective. 

I feel sure, however, that the most efficacMoiis method 
of combating this and other plant diseases has not received 
the attention it deserves. I refer to selection for resistance, 
in the hope of finally obtaining immunity. Consider what 
has been done with other (*rops. Amongst many siu'cesses 
following selection for resistance we may note maize resis- 
tant to rust, wheat to rust and mildew, tobacco to root-rot 
and black-shank, sweet potato to eel- worm, cabbage to black- 
rot, Timothy to rust, sugar-cane io mosaic, and bean immune 
to mosaic*. 

Why not tobacco resistant to mosaic? Where planters 
have fields badly infested with mosaic, and among all the 
diseased plants they can find a single one free from infection, 
there is sti’ong pr<\sumptive evidence, or at least hope, that 
that individual is resistant to the disease. That plant should 
be marked and carefully watched, so that, if it rcunains 
clean to the end, seed may be taken from it to be sown 
separately and kept under observation the following season, 
it is probable that, if not all, at least many of its progeny 
will also prove resistant to mosaic. A rough and ready 
attempt on these lines is likely to be effective in reducing 
disease, but truly resistant strains of the various crops have 
been practically created and fixed only by the patient and 
prolonged labours of specialists in the scicuice of genetics, 
i.e., trained plan! breeders. 

It is important to note here that while mosaic disease 
is not heritable, resistance to disease is a true genetic 
character, and therefore it is heritable. 

In America cucumber mosaic winfers on Phytolacca, 
Physalis and Aselepias. All these genera are represented in 
Rhodesia. The eradication of the weeds named reduced 
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infoc'tioii in nine fields from ^10 or 100 per cent, to 1 per 
c*ent. In a ienili field eradication was ineffective. It seems 
worth while to try the same process in Rhodesia for tobacco 
mosaic. 

WILDFIRE. 

Some tobacco planters seem to have doubts as to the 
existence of true wildfire on Rhodesian iobacco, but unfor- 
tunaiely no such clean bill of health can be issued. There 
is probably more spot here due to angular than to wildfire, 
but the presence of the latter is a certainty. Not only has 
the fjuestion been tested in the mycolojjfical laboraiory in 
Salisbury by microscopic exaniinalion and by cultural 
methods, but the local diagnosis has been confirmed by 
specialists. In 1924 a number of specimens of plant diseases 
'were sent to a leading pathologist in the Union of >South 
Africa. Amongst them were five cases that had been 
diagnosed here as wildfire. The specialist found in four 
cases BacterivDi^ tahavvrn (wildfire). The fifth was doubtful, 
owing to poor condition of material. The wildfire specimens 
here referred to came from farms in Mazoe, Marandellas and 
Felixburg. 

No less than 80 species of plants are capable of being 
infected with tobacco wildfire, and therefore are possible 
carriers of the disease. Many of these possible hosts of 
wildfire are represented in Rhodesia by close relatives. 
Therefore, when surveying the veld for weed carriers of 
mosaic, the possibility of finding at the same time carriers 
of wildfire must not be overlooked. 
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The Tobacco Growing Industry 
in Southern Rhodesia. 


By E. M. Matthews, B.Sc., Tobacco Adviser. 


Tobacco always has and always will be one of ihe 
world’s chief luxuries. It is jyrown to-day in practically all 
countries and used by all nations of people. Few products 
of aj»Ticulture are more important commercially. 

At present there are three principal types of tobacco 
grown in Rhodesia — flue-cured, fire-cured and Turkish. Of 
these, the first is at present by far the most important and 
must continue to be so, the latter two types being of levss 
importance, due to the nature of the Rhodesian soil and 
climate and to market demands. However, in this Colony 
there are soils which should be very suitable for the produc- 
tion of fire-cured tobacco, and with a fairly promising 
export market for this product it is believed that it will 
become of much greater importance in the future. 

Besides the aliove types, a limited quantity of native 
pipe tobacco and air-cured tobacco is also produced, but tliese 
will never be of any great moment on the commercial markets 
of the world. 

Since arriving in Rhodesia from Virginia in August, 
1925, the w’riler has visited most of the older tobacco-growing 
districts, also several prospective tobacco-growing areas, 
including two districts of Matabeleland, making a general 
survey of the tobacco industry here and visiting farms and 
tobacco grading warehouses. 

Up to the present the chief purpose has been to study 
local conditions, gain local knowledge concerning the 
industry and become acquainted wdth the most successful 
methods of growing and handling tlie crop. This is essential 
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for one who romes from America — a country with such 
different conditions of climate and methods of inanajyement — 
whose duty it is to advise the growers of tobacco in llhodesia. 

Brief Comparison of Rhodesian and American Tobacco.— 

The writer comes from one of the principal tobacco producing 
centres of Virginia, where the “Virginia” tobacco, famous 
the world over for its sweetness, fine texture and all such 
qualities, is grown. The llhodesian product compares movst 
favourably with that of Virginia ; in fact, he sees no difference 
in the quality of the two products, either from a marketable 
or consumer’s point of view. 

Possibilities and Need of Expansion of Industry.—What 

Ilhodesia needs to-day is a greater advertising of her product 
and better recognition of its merits on the British and 
European miirkefs; this can only be achieved by greater 
production and by introducing the product to fliose markets 
in larger quantities. 

At present Great Britain obtains nine-tenths of all the 
tobacco she (‘onsumes from the United States of America, 
and only one-tenth of her supply comes from her Dominions 
and Colonies combined, together with that from all foreign 
(‘ountries other than the United States of America. Ehodesia 
has produ(*ed only about three million pounds annually in 
the past, which is less than one-thousandth part of the world’s 
production of 4, 000, 000,000 pounds. More tobacco growers 
are needed here. There are thousands of acres of suitable 
soil lying idle in almost every part of Bhodesia which could 
ho developed into profitable tobacco farms. Most of the 
soils of the (Colony are suitable for the growth of eitliei* 
heavy fire-cured leaf or the bright flue-cured cigarette leaf, 
and with cheap labour (usually costing about 9d. to Is. per 
day per boy, as compared with 4s. to 10s. per day, the price 
of farm labour in America) and cheap land, there is no 
reason why Rhodesian production should not be increased 
five to tenfold. 

The greatest handicaps experienced in tobacco growing 
in this Colony are the uncertainty and irregularity of the 
seasons, with respect to rainfall in particular, and the 
threatening shortage in some areas of fuel for curing. Of 
course, diseases such as wildfire and angular spot have also 
caused damage in the past, but it must be remembered that 
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coiBpetinft: countries all have had and still are encountering 
the very same difficulties. Tn 1920 the estimated loss to the 
tobacco crop in the State of Virginia alone, due to these 
two diseases, was between five million and ten million dollars 
(£1,000,000 to £2,000,000). All but the first-named diffi- 
culty can be practically eliminated. Afforestation with 
suitable trees where timber is wanting will iake care of the 
fuel shortage, and by using every precaution, such as proper 
rotation, seed selection, seed treatment, seed bed and seed 
bed cover sterilisation, to prevent the spread of liacterial 
diseases, their damage may be almost eliminated. 

Suggested Recommendations.- After studying tbe to- 
ba(*co industry of the Colony for the past five months from 
a grower’s point of view, I would like to offer th(» following 
recommendations which apply more particularly to the new 
grower than to the old and experienced one, tor no doubt 
the latter has discovered these facts through experience. 

(a) If possible the prospective grower should spend one 
(omplete year at least with an experienced grower, to gain 
a fair knowledge in a practical way before investing his 
time, energy and capital in this crop. ‘^Profit by the 
experience of others.” 

(b) When attempting tobacco growing for the first year 
without experience, cultivate small acreages. Better grow 
10 or 20 acres well, giving it sufficient fertiliser, adequate 
and careful attention throughout and providing ample barn 
accommodation, than 40 or 50 acres poorly fertilised and 
improperly cared for. 

(c) Prepare good seed beds. As one of our growers 
has previously remarked in these columns, ‘"good seed beds 
are one of the greatest secrets of a successful crop.” First 
select a suitable site near a permanent supply of water, 
prepare it carefully, select the best variety of seed obtainable, 
seed that is free from disease or has been cleaned and treated, 
seed of sure vitality and germinating ability. Select seed 
from your own farm after you have once obtained a good 
variety, for seed acclimatised to the conditions of your farm 
has an even better chance than that introduced from some 
other part of Rhodesia where conditions may be even slightly 
different. Avoid seed directly imported as much as possible, 
for itjs purity cannot bo guaranteed, and although it may 
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have made wonderful records in its native land, yet it may 
be very unsuitable for the lihodesian climate and conditions, 
especially for the first four or five years, until it has had 
time to become acclimatised. Give the seed beds careful 
attention every day from seeding time until transplanting 
time; it will pay you in the end. 

(d) Make proper preparations for the crop. Select the 
most suitable land, on virgin soil if possible; prepare the 
soil well and ridge so as to form a soft, easily penetrated 
footing for the tender young roots, at the same time assiiring 
better drainage in time of heavy rain by raising the level 
of the roots a bit. Appl.v sufficient fertiliser before trans- 
planting time so that the young plants may make an earl> 
and sure start. 

(e) Supervise labour more thoroughly. Thousands of 
pounds are lost annually in Rhodesia by improper and ineffi- 
cient organisation and supervision of native labour. The 
native of South Africa is not so diflerent from the average 
farm labouring negro of America. As soon as the boss is 
out of sight he is certain to increase the wear of his trousers' 
seat. 

(f) Co-operative marketing is the only safe and successt 
ful system of marketing. 

(g) Do not expect too much. There is a good chance 
of making money l)y growing tobacco, certainly as much as 
there is with any other industry or branch of agriculture 
in the Colony, it properly managed, but very few find it a 
“get rich quick proposition.’’ 

The possibilities for the expansion of this great indust r\ 
are so promising that within a few years the present pro- 
duction may be greatly increased. Ten times the present 
output would not be too great for this Colony. There is 
very little chance of an over-production, for at present Great 
Britain imports annually about 160 million pounds of 
iinmanufactured tobacco from America alone ; why should not 
Rhodesia supply a larger percentage of Great Britain’s 
needs? She can produce it cheaper than America can, and 
also has the benefit of the preferential tariff. 

May the day be near at hand when the Rhodesian tobacco 
industry will be so increased as to be worthy of the Colony’s 
possibilities. 
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Tsetse Fly in the Lomagundi District. 

((Concluded.) 


EXPERIMENTAL OPERATIONS. 


Ry R. W. Ja<'K, (Jhiet Entomologist. 


Plan of Operations! — Tho plan of opmations was outlined 
briefly in the Rhode.va Aijriculturnl Journal tor Sept-unber, 
1925 .' 

In its main idea it is ot the simplest character. From 
the map it will l>e seen that the limit of the definite fly area 
extends in a salient southward between the ITunyani and 
Angwa Rivers. The history of the tsetse fly in tliis district, 
already g-iven as far asS the official records are concerned, also 
indicates that the present trouble is traceable to this salient 
even in the case of farms on the east side ot the Hunyani. 

The idea is, therefore, first of all to inter])ose a gameless 
buffer zone between the salient and the farms. With this end 
in view a fence has been erected from the Hunyani to the 
Angwa along^ the edg^e of the settled country, with due con- 
sideration, however, to making’ the distance as short as 
possible. To have followed closely the boundaries of the 
occupied farms wo\ild have increased the distance veiy greatly. 
About ten miles further north a second fence ha*- been 
extended between the two rivers. The distance between the 
two fences is due to several considerations, partly topo- 
graphical and partly in reference to the advisability ot not 
making the buffer area larger than can conveniently be 
handled. 

The fences have been constructed of 12^ gauge barbed 
wire and consist of six strands, making the whole six feet high. 
Along specially important sections the fence is now l>eing 
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strengtlieiied to seven strands. Living trees have been used 
as straining posts and as far as possible, also in place of 
standards. Where nec essaiy, additional wooden povsts have 
been inserted, ‘4ive” poles being given preference where 
available. 

The forest for fifty yards on either side of the fence has 
been cleared by chopping. On the ouiside of the clearing, 
that is on the south side of the southern fence and the north 
side of the northern fence, a brushwood barrier six to eight 
feet high has been piled. It is thought that this barrier, 
while it lasts, will have the effect of breaking the rush of 
stampeding game. Moreover, the dense brushwood barrier 
vshould help iji interfering with the movements of small buck, 
and possibly bush pig, whi(‘h (*ertainly would not l>e kept out 
of the buffer zone by the u ire fence alone. It is not certain 
that small buck and busli pig are of great importance in 
reference to the particular species of tsetse fly involved, but 
it is judged desirable to keep them out as far as possible. 

During the early part of the present year comparatively 
little game was se^n in the buffer area, the re<*ent shooting 
having apparently reduced their numbers very considerably, 
especially on the Angwa side of the watershed. With a view 
to drawing off as many of the remaining buck as possible and 
providing against their beijig driven back, the area north of 
the buffer zone was closed to private shooting and the grass 
over a w’ide area in the most favoured locality north of the 
zone w’as burnt off in August. This procedure wns adoirted 
w’ith the idea of causing (*oncentration of game on the young 
grass in that part, and thus of reducing the number of bu(*k, 
etc., in the unburnt country further south, which is now’ 
fenced. The early growth of young grass everywhere, due to 
the exceptionally early rains, how^ever, militated against the 
effect of the procedure, and in point of fact game in the buffer 
zone appeared, if anything, to increase as the season 
progressed. 

Owing to the desirability of completing the operations 
before the onset of the rains and to limitations in the number 
of natives procurable, the original plan of driving out the 
game simultaneously with the erection of the northern fence 
had to be modified. The work of erecting the brush barriers 
was completed before any game drive was undertaken, but 
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gaps were left at intervals to allow of free (le])arture of the 
animals during the drive. 

These operations oc*(*upied more time than was anticipated 
and were not (*omj)leted until early iti November. In view of 
the necessity of carrying out any attem])t to drive the game 
whilst several consecutive days of fine weather might reason- 
ably be hoped for, it was decided to drive the area before 
putting U]) the wire, much of which still needed moving to the 
required position. The writer accordingly proceeded to the 
area, and a di ive by means of three hundred natives, extended 
across the ten miles between the fiances, was carried out, 
commejicing at the Hiinyani. A working party followed 
along the northern fence to close the gaps left to allow free 
departure of game in that direction. The drive occupied four 
days, from 10th to lOth November inclusive, the halts being 
on the Mvume Kiver, Rukute River, Jefjenine Road and 
Angwa res])e(*tively. To prevent breaking back of the game 
during the night, big fires were kept burning along the line 
of the camps. A detailed a(*('Ount of the organisation and of 
the drive itself is omitted tor conditions of spac'e. The grass 
was lit as the drive progressed, but the line did not wait for 
the fire. Notwithstanding the great heat, the progress of the 
fire was slow, and the glass burnt very patchily in most places. 
The wind remained favourable throughout, from the north- 
east, but was very irregular and often very light. 

As far as the largei* antelope were concerned, the drive 
was decidedly suc(iessful on the whole, these animals keeping 
far enough ahead of the line to lose the chance of breaking 
through any gaps. The fact that the drive was (‘allied out 
down the wind helped greatly. They could be seen climbing 
the hills ahead of the line or crossing the Open ground beyond. 
Many were driven over or through the northern brush fence, 
odd specimens crossed the southern fence and the remainder 
were apparently still ahead where the line reached the Angwa. 
Kudu alone of the larger buck showed any tendency to break 
back. One bunch of five broke the line at one spot and went 
back with two members wounded, and one bunch of three got 
through another section. The driven bu(‘k included sable, 
eland, roan, kudu, waterbuck, tsessebe and zebra. The 
smaller buck generally, including duiker and grijsbok in 
particular, showed a strong and usually successful tendency 
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to break back. Iteedbuck shared this tendency, bnt were also 
driven ahead in many inhtan(*es. Even a number of duiker 
were eventually driven over the Anj^wa. Baboon^ were driven 
considerable distances, but showed remarkable cunning in 
getting l>ack when an opportunity occurred. Two lions at 
different parts of the line apparently allowed themselves to 
be driven over the Angwa, one keeping ahead of the line for 
the greater part of two days. 

It should be noted that in order to drive game in this way 
it is absolutely necessaiy that all the hills be scaled. Many 
buck when friglitened make dire<‘tly for the hills, and can only 
be dislodged by the driving line “going over the top.” 

Immediately on completion of the drive the erection of 
the wire along the noiihern fence commenced and w'as com- 
pleted within two weeks, separate gangs working at different 
sections. The southern fence was completed a fortnight later. 

To prevent the return of game driven across the Angwa, 
shooting camps were established with the obje<*t of keepitig the 
neighbourhood of the river disturbed. 

Whilst it is not claimed that the drive completely cleared 
the fenced area of large buck, particularly in reference to 
the first day between the Hunyani and Mvume, where verj’ 
broken country had to be traversed, all reports and personal 
obseiwations indicated a generally satisfactoiy outcome. A 
certain number of the larger antelope, appear, howevei, to 
have made their way back through imperfectly (dosed gaps in 
the northern fence before the wire was drawn. These are 
being dealt with by the hunters. 

It is to be noted that the eastern end of the fenced zone, 
resting on the Hunyani River, is for the most part opposite 
occupied farms, where there is, of course, very little big game. 
The Hunyani itself along this section is also a moderately 
effective barrier to the passage of antelope, with the possible 
exception of waterbuck, and is likely, of course, to be all the 
more effective during the rains. At the other end the Angwa, 
which drains a much smaller area of counti*y, is comparatively 
ineffective as a barrier. Effective fencing along a river is a 
much more difficult undertaking than fencing across a water- 
shed, on account of the numerous gullies which would need to 
be crossed, and the giound along this stretch of the Angwa 
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IS very broken. Closure of this end of the fenced zone by 
this means involves considei^able difficulties and is not being 
attempted, at least at present. Tt is hoped, in fact, that it 
may not be necessary, as game does not appear to be abundant 
in that vicinity and the limited piece of country involved can 
possibly be kept clear by organised hunting. Tt may be 
added that fly is not known to occur on the west side of the 
Angwa in this region, the infested countiy lying further north. 
The main line of invasion of the area now fenced clearly leads 
from the game centres in the region of Chawuka Hill, the 
Rukuti River and its tributaries noidh of Doma Hill and llie 
countiy near the old Linnet Mine. Such invasion should be 
checked by the noi'them fence. 

The fences and fenced zone are not being left to them- 
selves. A European ranger will be in charge of the zone, for 
some months at least, with a staff of native hunters. His 
duties include the keeping in repair of the fences and the 
hunting down of any animals which have been left behind 
by the drive or may break in. It is intended to hold the 
fenced zone as strongly as possible, whilst experience is being 
gained as to the attitude of game towards the fences and to 
the effect of the measui'es adopted on the health of the cattle 
on the farms which have suffered in recent years. 

Supplementary Measures. — It appears — superficially at 
least — of little use to remove game from an area if cattle, 
sheep and goats are to be left to feed the fly. The fenced area 
is occupied only by natives, and their cattle, sheep and goats 
have been evacuated. The removal of the" cattle is in the 
natives’ interests in any case, as only remnants of their 
original herds remained and these were clearly doomed if they 
remained much longer. The Europeans occuping the farms 
on the east side of the Hunyani have been advised to keep their 
cattle as far away from the river as possible, as there wei'e 
some suggestions of tsetse fly establishing itself in contact 
with cattle in this locality.* 


* It is perhaps as well to state that this must not be taken as 
indicating the writer’s dehnite opinion that the blood of domestic stock 
can indefinitely replace that of wild animals in the diet of mor/titnnti. 
There is much in the history of the pest in South Africa and in this 
Colony (Hartley district) to suggest the reverse. However, in the absence 
of definite proof one way or wie other, it is considered advisable to act 
on the Assumption that it may do so. 
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Furthermore, the two native dip tanks on the Ridziwe and 
Mvunie have been disused, and the movement of cattle to and 
from these tanks, therefore, stopped. Moreover, the native- 
owned cattle between the Hunyani Range and the Hunyani 
River, from the southern fence southward to Glyn-a-Mel 
Farm, have also been eva(*uated, as some were infected with 
tiy panosom iasis . 

Probably some other supplementary measures may be 
found necessaiy when experience is gained of the effect of the 
buffer zone. 

Efficacy of the Fences. — The question of the efficacy of 
the fences in controlling movements of game will be decided 
by experieaice, but a final inspection of the completed work 
after the northern fence had been erected from two to four 
weeks, dependent upon the set'tion involved, gave a very satis- 
factory impression. There appears every reason to anticipate 
that, as long at least as the brush fence lasts, the barrier 
created by the two forms of fence will be effective in pre- 
venting ingress of antelope, and fortunately in these parts 
larger animals give little cause for anxiety. 

It may be noted that the strength of any practicable wire 
fence cannot be relied upon to hold game altogether. A 
stampeding herd will go through anything of this nature 
it is possible to erect within the limits of reasonable expendi- 
ture. It is, however, the general experience that antelope 
learn in time to respect a wire fence if the latter is kept 
in repair and is too high to be jumped over. Judging from 
the signs, the experience of the few buck which had broken 
the wire at the time of the final inspection was an unenviable 
one, and the animals left the scene with every indication of 
wild panic. A very few experiences of this description would 
seem likely to teach the local buck to give the fence a wide 
berth. If this is effected, the gradual disintegration of the 
brush barrier can be anticipated without misgiving.* 


* The report of the ranger up to the end of January was to the 
effect that the northern barrier still remained unpassed by game. The 
brush barriet’ along part of the southern fence was, however, not made 
quite strong enough and has subsided to a considerable extent. This 
section is giving a little trouble. The northern fence is, however, the more 
important of the two, as it checks ingress of game from the definite 
fly areas. 
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General Considerations- — There are one or two points in 
reference to observations on tsetse fly which are perhaps not 
generally recognised, and it may be useful to mention some 
of them here, as they need to be borne in mind in reference to 
the present undertaking. The following statemenis, of 
course, represent the writer’s personal opinion only: — 

(1) Complete absence or disap})earance of tsetse fly from 
a given area can hardly, in practice, be established by direct 
observation, that is by searching for tsetse fly with bait 
animals or otherwise; the search needs to be more continuous 
and prolonged than it is generally practicable to make it. 

(2) The one reliable indication that a lcK‘ality is free from 
tsetse fly is that cattle will live there without contracting 
trypanosomiasis. 

(3) Observation or capture of an odd fly is no proof that 
the locality is definitely infested. Flies need to be encountered 
with some regularity or puparia be found to establish the 
fact of infestation. In general, puparia ai’e unlikely to be 
found unless the flies are in evidence. 

(4) A definite fly area, unless demarcated by some bold 
physical feature in the counti*y, such as a high escarpment 
or a broad river, is, under natural conditions, surrounded by 
an area of intrusion^ in which the flies may occasionally be 
met with. Proof of eradication of fly from country adjacent 
to a definite fly area, where no barrier exists, is, therefore, an 
impossibility in any cavse. If the search is sufficiently pro- 
longed, an occasional fly is almost certain to put in an 
appearance, and cattle are liable to contract fly disease in such 
areas. 

(5) The width of the area of intrusion is probably variable 
in relation to local conditions. It is, however, limited, and 
retrogression of the limit of the definitely infested country is, 
therefore, likely to cause retrogression of the limit of 
intrusion. 

(6) The fact that cattle contract fly disease in any locality 
is no proof that it is actually infested with tsetse fly. The 
locality may be within the limit of intinision. There ivS also 
considerable evidence to indicate that fly^struck cattle may 
infect others closely associated with them in the absence of 
tsetse fly, especially in the wet season. 
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An aiea of intiiision is, of course, likely to become 
definitely infeste<l if conditions are favourable. 

The intrusion of tsetse fly into the zone surrounding the 
definite fly area is thou8:ht to be chiefly due to the movement 
of animals and man, as the fly has a habit of ‘‘following’’ a 
moving host or object for considerable distances. If there 
is a large native population and the frecpiented paths run 
through the fly centies, it is probable that man is of more 
importance than wild animals in carrying tsetse fly about. 
The movements of natives are commonly more direct and con- 
tinuous than those of oanie, and take place more in the day- 
time. Where the native population is small and their paths 
do not, in general, pass through the fly centres, the movements 
of game, if present in cpiantity, seem likely to be the more 
important. 

In the aiea undei consideration movements of natives 
from the definitely infested (‘Oiintry aie thought to be of less 
importance than game movements. There appears to l>e 
comparatively little direct communication between the definite 
fly area and the afl'ected farms on the Ilunyani River, and in 
point of fact most of the natives noith’of the occupied country 
on the Hunyani side of the watershed are domiciled south of 
the limit of definite infestation. The Tiiain line of native 
trafiic from the north runs along* the old Jetjenine Road, and 
supeidicially this appears to (‘onstitute a danger, as this road 
is definitely, though lightly, infested with tsetse fly beyond 
the north fence. A considerable safeguard against fly being 
(*airied across the fenced zone along this road may lie, how- 
ever, in the natives’ habit of breaking their journeys 
fre<iuently at kraals. During these halts odd flies following 
the party are likely to leave or be destroyed, and the possi- 
bility of this happening is increased with each halt. More- 
over, although ten miles is no doubt within the limit to which 
fly may follow a man oi) foot, the great majority of flies 
appear to leave within a lesser distan(*e, even when the 
journey is made without a halt, and it would appear to be 
time rather than distance which impels this action on the part 
of the insect. As even the main route through the fenced 
zone is by no means a busy thoroughfare, it is thought' that 
the danger of fly being carried across in this way may be 
more apparent than real. 
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It must be pointed out that, whilst the undertaking 
described above is of an experimental nature, the details have 
not been arranged on a purely scientific basis. The primaiy 
object is to bring speedy relief to the farmers who have 
suffered from the encroachment of the fly. The fenced area 
does not lend itself to direct observations as to the effect of 
game removal on tsetse fly, the pest being too scarce and 
elusive in this zone to admit of notes l)eing (ollected as to 
progressive diminution. Mere diminution of the fly is of 
little significance in any case. 

Of more importance than the scarcity of fly in the fenced 
zone, in interfering witli a H(*ientific deduction as to the 
effect of game elimination, are, however, the removal ot the 
nati^e cattle, the disuse ot the two dips and action on the 
part of the farmers on the east side of the Hunyani River in 
keeping their (*attle aw^ay from the river bank. The stoppage 
of losses amongst the local cattle being the prime considera- 
tion, eveiything practicable which has appeared likely to 
have a tendency in this direction has been carried out, but it 
is clear that other factors besides the simple removal of the 
game have in this way been introduced. 

These difficulties, however, do not affect a definite conclu- 
sion as to the effect of the operations as a whole. If there is 
reason to believe that the situation has been definitely relieved, 
the cattle on the fanns will no doubt be allowed in the course 
ot time to return to their former range, and the gradual 
re-introduction of cattle into the fenced zone will furnish 
information as to whether the country has been rendered safe 
for stock or not. 

It may have occurred to the reader that one difficulty 
pointed out in connection with an attempt to create a barrier 
by the clearing of forest is nof avoided in the present under- 
taking, namely, uncertainty as to whether the buffer zone cuts 
off* the whole of the infested country or not. This point is 
admitted, but it is unavoidable under the circumstances that 
the barrier should lie between the occupied country and the 
definite fly area. Moreover, an effective burner of any 
description would (‘onstitute something convenient up against 
which to work with other measures, and if tsetse fly proves to 
be established on the wrong side of the fenced zone the chance 
of adopting eft'ective measures of eradication is vastly 
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increased if the infested ai*eas are protected from invasion 
both by tsetse fly and game. 

If the fenced zone proves an effective barrier to the 
passage of fly, there is, however, a distinct possibility that it 
may relieve the situation without further trouble. It is not 
known whether the flies occasionally taken on the oc(*upied 
farms on the east side of the Hunyani River, or even those 
taken in the fenced zone, are actually established there or 
merely intruders from the definite fly area. Tn the Hartley 
district the forest-clearing operations, which apparently 
administered the coup de f/race to the tsetse fly in the Suri- 
Suri area, were far from embracing the whole of the country 
in which tsetse fly had been seen and caught, and still 
further from including the wdiole of the area over which 
(*attle had died from trypanosomiasis. Presuming that the 
final elimination of the fly was due to torost destruction, the 
portion deforested must have been the centre from which the 
flies invaded the surrounding country. A similar relief to the 
affected region in the Tiomagundi district would appear not 
iniprobable if the fenced zone proves effective as a bs\rrier. 

It would also seem from what has been stated hitherto 
that the present undertaking offers no advantag^es in a further 
respect over any other kind of barrier against the fly’s 
advance, namely that the (*ost and duration of maintenance 
appears to be interminable if permanent results are to 
l>e secured. It is hoped, however, that this will not prove to 
be the case. The extension of the fenced zone northwards 
would be the logical development following indications of 
success, and would presumably cost veiy much less than the 
past yearns work on ac(*ount of the fact that only one fence 
would be needed. If it is possible to establish the fact that 
control of the tsetse fly is practicable, there will be justification 
for offering inducements to Europeans to take up farms beyond, 
the present limit of settlement. It would not, of course, be 
justifiable to encourage settlement of these paits under present 
(conditions. Whilst anything in the way of a complete belt 
of agricultuml farms is precluded ’by the nature of the country 
in many parts, there are some very good areas at present closed 
to settlement by the tsetse fly in this region, and there is no 
doubt that a considerable quantity of cotton, amongst other 
(crops, could be raised there. Certain valleys, at present 
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iiiiuse<l or under native cultivation only, also gi\e evidence of 
unusual fertility. 

If the practicabilily of gaining ^pound apfainst the fly 
is demonstrated, therefore, there is reason to anticipate that 
consolidation *inay gradually be effected through European 
settlement of an agricultural nature. The first step in any 
case is to prevejit retrogression of the present limit of Euro- 
pean cultivation, a catastrophe which must inevitably follow 
further emuoachment of the tsetse fly. 

The work of clearing the strips and erecting the fences 
was carried out under the immediate supervision of Mr. J. K. 
Chorley, of the Entomological Branch, who was assisted by 
three Europeans. Nearly four hundred natives were 
employed. 

It gives the writer great pleasure to acknowledge the full 
co-operation of the Native Commissioner, Sinoia, and his staff, 
throughout the operations. Without his willing assistance a 
successful prosecution of the undertaking would have been 
an impossibility. 

Mr. J. S. Honkers assistance has been of great value in 
reference to study of forest conditions. 

The writer is indebted to Mr. A. Stidolph, Chief 
Draughtsman, Survey Department, for drawing the map illus- 
trating this article. 
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British Farmers’ Tour. 


KHODKSIAN TTINEJUKY. 


Thursday, 15th April. 

a. III. — Arrivo Sandown and visil estate of Messrs. 
Cooper & Nephews, where breakfast is iaken. Met 
by Chief Government Aj^rirultiirist. 

12 noon. — Arrive Bulavayo. 

2 p.m. — Leave for Victoria Falls. At Falls Kith and I7th. 

Sunday, 18th April. 

9 a.ni. — Arrive back Bulawayo. Met and officially wel- 
comed by the Mayor, Minister of Ajyriiiilture and 
Lands, and representatives of farming and other 
public bodies. Proceed to residences of hosts. 

10. dO a.ni. — Leave by car for Matopos, World’s View and 
Bhodes’ grave. 

1 p.m. — Lunch at World’s View or Terminus Hotel. 

4 p.m. — Tea at Mr. Brebner’s farm, Chabalala. 

(i p.m. — Return to Bulawayo for night. 

Monday, 19th April. 

9 a.m. — Whole party proceeds by car to Glenville Estate, 
Mr. Goodrich’s farm, Mr. Jobling’s farm and back 
to Bulawayo via Messrs. Beamish and Mitchell’s 
farms. 

8 p.m. — Guests of the Municipality. 

Tuesday, 20th April. 

10 a.m. — (a) Main party proceeds by car to Mr. Fynn’s 
farm, Bembesi, and that area, and returns in after- 
noon to Bulawayo, entraining in evening for Gwelo, 
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(b) Small party leaves by car for Shaiigaiii to visit 
B.S.A. Co.’s ranch and the farms of Messrs. Stewart 
and Bradshaw, and on 21st proceeds by car from 
Shanj^ani to rejoin main party and train at (Iwelo. 

Wednesday, 21st April. 

9 a.m.— The party, less those visiting Shangani, spends 
day in and around (Iwelo, inspecting fanns and 
places of local interest. 

Midnight. — Whole party leaves by train, main body proceed- 
ing to Salisbury . 

Thursday, 22nd April. 

0 a.m. — Two or three coaches with portion of party are 
put off at (latooma, and this party spends day in 
and around (latooma, entraining for Salisbury at 
midnight. 

11.30 a.m. — Main party arrives Salisbury and is met at 
railway station by Mayor, members of (lovernment, 
representatives of Khodesian Agricultural Union, 
farming and other public bodies. Motor around 
town, public gardens, etc., and at 1 p.m. lunch with 
those providing hospitality during the visit. 

2.30 p.m. — Party is divided into four sections: (a), (b), 
(c)' and (d). 

At 2.30 p.m. (a) visits Veterinary Laboratory; 
(b) visits Salisbury Experiment Station and Labora- 
tory; (c) visits Tobacco and Experiment Station and 
Tobacco AVarehoUvse; (d) visits Cleveland Dam, 
Prince Edward School and the Hospital. 

At 3.15 p.m. (a) visits Experiment Station; 
(b) visits Veterinary Laboratory. 

6 p.m. — Return to residences of hosts and hostesses for the 

night. 

8 p.m. — Guests of Municipality. 

Friday, 23rd April. 

7 a.m. — Party which vftited Oatooma arrives Salisbury and 

breakfasts in dining saloon, Salisbury Railway 
Station. 
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9 a.ni. — Whole party leaves by oar, and arrives — 

9.45 a. in. — Mr. Newin^iroh’s farm, Glenara. 

11 a.m. — Mr. Henderson’s farm, (Ireat B. 

1 p.m. — B.S.A. Co.’s Mazoe estates, where lunch will be 
provided. 

4.15 p.m. — Mr. Duncan Black’s farm, Selby. 

() p.m. — Arrives back Salisbury for nighi. 

9 p.m. — Beception at Government House. 

Saturday, 24th April. 

9 a.m. — Main body split into small parties. Leaves Salis- 
bury by car for Gwebi Farm, Darwendale and 
Fnivukwes, Enterprise and Arcturus, Bindura and 
Shamva, as guests of farmers in these districts, and 
returns on Sunday, 25th, in time to entrain for 
Bulawayo at 0.50 p.m. 

PAIITY FOE UMTALI. 

Friday, 23rd April. 

5.15 p.m. — Borlion of party leaves Salisbury for Ihntali 

by train. 

Saturday, 24th April. 

(i.OO a.m. — Arrives Fmtali. Visits B.S.A. Co.’s Premier 
Estates, Christmas Pass, Colonel Valentine, and 
goes up Vumba road towards eastern border. 

8 p.m. — Leaves by train for Salisbury. 

Sunday, 25th April. 

().40 a.m. — Arrives Salisbury, and makes short trips as de- 
sired to the Forest Nursery, Experiment Stations 
and farms near by, entraining in evening for 
Bulawayo. 
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Movements of New Settlers. 


New ArrivalSi — The followinj^ new settlers arrived in the 
Polony between 1st January and 2nd February, 1920: — 

B. Adams — Arrived in Salisbury from the Xorihern 
Tiansvaal and has proceeded for tuition to Mr. tl. 11. Hol- 
f^ate, Indiiba, P.O., Queen’s Mine. 

r. A. 11. Shum — Arrived from Knp^land on 2nd January, 
l!J2(), and is temporarily accommodated at Government Farm, 
(jwebi. 

S. Jewell — Arrived from Kn^land on 27th January, 
192b, and, after a stay of ten days in Salisbury visitinj^ the 
Tobacco and Aj?ricultural Experiment Stations, proc eeded to 
the Gwebi Farm, where he is tcunporarily accommodated. 

A. L. lies — Arrived from England on 1st January, 1926, 
and has g:one to assist Mr. J. V. Brown on Iluish Farm, 
Marandellas. 

11. S. Wildash — Arrived from England on 11th January, 
1926, and has been placed for tuition with Mr. IV. J. 
Fletcher, Nyabira. 

Movements of Other Settlers.— Mi . Westby— Has left 
Mr. Keys, Marandellas, and joined Mr. Draper, Bromley. 

Mr. Barrington — A pupil of Mr. Worswick, Marandellas; 
has now gone for a month\s visit to Mr. W. S. Senior, 
Gadzema. 

Mr. F. E. Clarke — Has left the Gwebi Farm and is 
staying in Salisbury. 

Major Hagger — ^Was out examining available (jrown 
land, and has now returned to Salisbury. 

Settlers who have taken up Land.— Messrs. Dawson and 
Barnicoat — Since thei^ arrival have been with Mr. Wessels 
on Dunluce Farm, near Salisbury; have purchased a portion 
of the Borrowdale Estate. 
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Messrs. Caldicott and Wilde — Have secured 2,000 acres 
in the Fnivukwe area, on which they intend' starting opera- 
tions immediately. 

Settlers who have left the Colony.— Mr. F. W. 

Richards — Arrived from England in October last, and has 
left to take up employment in Johannesburg. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wray — Pupils on Mr. Drakes’ farm Hehm- 
vale, near Salisbury, left for England on 28th January, 1920. 


Dates of Agricultural Shows. 


Shows will be held on the following dates during 1926: 

Umtali: 24th and 25th June. 

Rusape: 1st and 2nd July. 

Victoria: 13th and 14th July. 

Bulawayo: 27th, 28th and 29th July. 

Gatooma : Slat July. 

Gwelo: 5ih and 6th August. 

Salisbury : 11th, 12tb and 13th August. 
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Rhodesian Milk Records. 


Name of cow. 

Breed. 

Milk 
in lbs. 
to date. 

Butter 
fat 
in lbs. 
to date. 

No. 

of 

days. 

Name and tuldress 
of owner. 

Camp 

Friesland 

2,61vi.4 


119 

A. H. Ackevmann, 







Que Que 

Crescent 

do 

2,247.0 


1.33 

do 

do 

Emma 

do 

2,680.8 

• •ft 

147 

do 

do 

Coggie 

do 

:i, 170.65 

... 

111 

do 

do 

K. Negerim ... 

do 

.3, mi 


105 

do 

do 

Reflex 

do 

1,.366.4 


98 

do 

do 

Bella 

do 

2,6.34.1 


98 

do 

do 

Muis 

do 

1,673.7 


84 

do 

do 

G. Heine ... 

do 

453 


35 

do 

do 

Betta 

Shorthorn 

2,785.3 

11^*08 

189 

Ct. Cooper, 

Essexvale 

Zazkins 

do 

2,797.2 

123.04 

189 

do 

do 

Fairy 

do 

1,993,6 

89.01 

133 

do 

do 

Pepper 

do 

{•87.7 

51.29 

42 

do 

do 

Sally 

do 

893.9 

46.38 

42 

do 

do 

Ann 

do 

415.1 

22.21 

14 

do 

do 

Banjo 

do 

1,48.5.4 

63.94 

84 

do 

do 

Mary 

do 

3,783.6 

162.64 

378 

do 

do 

Zwartappel ... 

Friesland 

787.5 

26.75 

26 

N. P. Edwards, 






Westacre Junction 

Bobbie 

do 

7,380.5 


290 

do 

do 

Trakkie 

do 

4,630.0 


252 

do 

do 

Rokkie 

do 

.5,776.5 


226 

do 

do 

Kolmuis 

do 

5,931.6 


219 

do 

do 

Wonderlik 

do 

4,730.5 


215 

do 

do 

Ellen Mary ... 

do 

2,067.5 


107 

do 

do 

Daffodil 

do 

1,697.5 


70 

R. Philip, Arcturus 

Buttercup 

do 

1,750.5 


70 

do 

do 

Alyssum 

do 

2,493.25 

... 

84 

do 

do 

Carnation 

do 

2,502.5 


84 

do 

do 

Doornhoek 







Doortje ... 

do 

.3,516.0 

116.42 

112 

T. A. Russell, Balia Balia 

B. Breakfast ... 

do 

1,274.0 

50.96 

28 

do 

do 

Bell 

do 

8,198 

333.35 

448 

.T. S. Struthers, Sinoia 

Molly ... 1 

do 

8,047 

337.01 

385 

do 

do 

Waterpas 

do 

7,599 

271.20 

413 

do 

do 

Pearl 

do 

4,749 

234.11 

238 

do 

do 

Noonie 

do 

4,946 

193.25 

224 

do 

do 

Cherry Blossom 

do 

5,246 

231.07 

217 

do 

do 

Lucy 

do 

4,880 

212. .35 

189 

do 

do 

Neeltje 

do 

6,388 

213.05 

189 

do 

do 

Lady Jane 

do 

1,477 

51.0 

63 

R. R. Sharp, Redbank 

Pam 

do 

«»428 

195.29 

399 

do 

do 

Primrose 

do 

4,637 

198.5 

371 

do 

do 

Patience 

do 

4,222 

132.8 

217 

do 

do 

Buttercup 

do 

4,931 

168.6 

217 

do 

do 
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RHODES [AN MILK RECORDS (continued). 


Name of cow. 

Breed. 

Milk 
in lbs. 
to date. 

Butter 

fat 

in lbs. 
to date. 

No. 

of 

days. 

Name and address 
of owner. 

Princess Ida ... 

Friesland 

973 

44.1 

49 

R. R. Sharp, Redbank 

Anemone 

do 

4,068 

151.1 

385 

do do 

Bessie 

do 

2,971.6 

... 

140 

Swan Bros., Gwelo 

Daisy 

do 

3,184.0 

... 

140 

do do 

Jess 

do 

3,234.0 

• •ft 

133 

do » do 

Queen 

do 

2,737.0 

• ftft 

112 

do do 

Nellie 

do 

2,320.6 


112 

do do 

Jean 

do 

1,743.0 

ftftft 

70 

do do 

D. G. Bonkje ... 

1 do 

2,178.0 

92.45 

60 

A. F. Valentine, Umtali 

D. G. Rebecca... 

do 

2,047.6 

79.74 

60 

do do 

H. Hope Wed- | 

do 

6,626.5 

• • ft 

208 


nesday ... 

' do 




do do 

Harben’s Dainty 

do 

6,131.75 

211.16 

160 

W. R. Waller, Salisbury 

Wolseley Ijady j 

do ' 

2,915.0 

87.42 

120 

do do 

Mulder’s V, 

do 





Diepkje ... 

do 

2,484.75 

75.92 

60 

do do 


Export of Cattle from Southern Rhodesia. 


The Veterinary Department advise us that during the 
month of January, 1926, 437 head of slaughter cattle were 
despatched to Johannesburg and 898 head of slaughter cattle 
to the Belgian Congo. 
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Correspondence. 


\^No responaihthli/ /.s avceyted hy this Jounial for (he 
views e,r pressed by correspondents,^ 


The Editor, 

Rhodesui Ayncultuud Journal . 

Sir, 

S w ea t i n // S iekne ss . 

£ woiulei if the Veterinary and IteHearch Departments 
are aware to what extent the disease amonpfst calves, com- 
monly known as “sweating: sickness,” is increasing:. Jjast 
year the Journal made special mention of the disease and 
attributed its increased prevalence to the abnormal rain.v 
season. This theory has unfortunately not been confirmed 
by the current year, in so far as this part of the territory 
is concerned. With drought conditions existing, the disease 
this year is far more prevalent and the mortality much higher. 

An enquiry directed b\ me to the Veterinary Depart- 
ment, Bulawayo, elicited a statement that no specific cure 
is known. Every stockman has his own efficacious treatment, 
but unfortunately, when the treatment is put to the test by 
others, the same satisfactory results are not obtained. The 
disease continues to increase, and may in the future very 
seriously affect the cattle industry. It is a regrettable fact 
that it has become a slogan amongst many farmers in this 
district never to admit losses, conseciuently the authorities 
are ignorant of the toll this disease is taking in calves. 

I am, etc., 

C. Hakley. 

Edwinton Farm, 

Bulalima-Mangwe district, 

I4th February, 192(>. 

[Our correspondent is referred to the reference to 
sweating sickness wffiich appears in the “Notes from the 
Veterinary Laboratory” published in this issue. — Ed.j 
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Southern Rhodesia Weather Bureau. 


JANUARY, 1920, 


Pressur6i — During the month the mean barometric 
pressure was about normal in the extreme south of the 
Colony and below normal elsewhere, the deviation varying 
from O.OOfi in. below normal at Mazunga to O.OSo in. below 
normal at T^mtali. The extreme fluctuations in the 9 a.m. 
barometric pressure during the month varied from 0.25 in. 
at Mazunga to 0.10 in. at Livingstone. There were six low 
pressure systems during the month which affeciod our local 
pressure. The centres of five of these systems were beyond 
the confines of this Colony ihroughout, but were nearest this 
country on the 1st, 5th, 8th, 28th and 81st of the month. 
During the 12th to the 20th a well developed easterly low 
traversed through north-eastern and eastern Mashonaland, 
causing torrential rains in that portion of the country. The 
minimum low on the 18th was 0.25 in. below normal at 
Salisbury and 0.11 in. below’ normal at Mazunga. The mean 
pressure at Salisbury during the month was 0.084 in. below 
normal, as compared w’ith 0.097 in. below normal in January, 
1925, which stands as the record for this month at Salisbury. 
The pressure w^as generally below’ normal throughout the 
month, except in the extreme south on the llth, 16th, 17th, 
20th, 24th to 26th and 81st. The maximum high on the 
16th was 0.08 in. above normal at Mazunga, but on that 
date the pressure at Salisbury w^as 0.13 in. below normal. 
On the Ist a low was central in the neighbourhood of Beira, 
which travelled to the south-east on the 2nd. On the 4th 
a southerly low appeared off the south coast of the Union 
and travelled northwards oft* the coast, being central in 
the neighbourhood of Beira on the 8th. On the 9th to 12th 
this easterly low remained central in the neighbourhood of 
Beira and then travelled to the north-west, being central to 
the north of Salisbury on the 14th; on the 15th and 16th 
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it travelled to the north-east and turned southwards on the 
17th, beinjir a^^ain central in the neighbourhood ot Salisbury 
on the 18th. It then travelled eastwards, being central near 
TTnitali on the 19th and oil the east coast on the 2(hh. On 
the 24th a low developed in the interior ot Ihe Union and 
travelled eastwards till the 26th, being (*entral in the neigh- 
bourhood of Durban on that date. It then travelled in a 
north-easterly direction, being central to the south-easi of 
Beira on the 28th. On the 30th another low developed in 
the interior of the Union and travelled ea^stwards, being 
(*entral to the nortb of Durban on the 31st. 

Temperature- — During the month the mean temperature 
was generally below normal, except in Matabeleland, and 
varied from 4.6° V. below normal at Feira to 2.3° F. above 
normal at Matopos Estate. The mean day temperatures were 
below normal in Mashonaland and above normal in Matabele- 
land, the deviation varying from 8.8° F. below noimal at 
Feira to 4.6° F. above normal at Matopos Estate. The mean 
night temperatures were generally above normal, and varied 
from 2.9° F. above normal ai Hartley to 3.7° F. below 
normal at Shamva. Humidity was below normal in Mata- 
beleland and above normal in Mashonaland, and vaiiod from 
11 per cent, above normal at Mount Selinda to 4 per cent, 
under normal at Matopos Estate. 

The hours ol suiivshinc at Salivsbury nere 49 per cent, 
of the possible available, which is somewhat under normal 
for this period of the year. An abnormal amount of southerly 
wind accompanied by rain was experienced at Salisbury 
during the period 9th to 2()th. 

The following percentages ot wind trom each direction 
as recorded at Salisbury during January, 1925, and January, 
1926, are appended, as they are of some interest : — 




N. 

N.E. 

E. 

S E. 

S. 

S.W. 

w. 

N.W. 

January, 

1925 

i:i.2 

24.4 

18.2 

29.5 

tt.9 

2.9 

0.4 

9.5 

January, 

192G 

«.5 

lO.G 

8.C) 

87.4 

24.7 

5.4 

2.8 

3.0 


Rainfall- — The mean rainfall over the country during the 
month was above normal and amounted to 8.57 ins., as com- 
pared with a normal of 7.14 ins., i.e., the rainfall during 
January was 20 per cent, above normal. The mean rainfall 


6 
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as recorded in the various zones during the month was as 
under, compared with the normal rainfall: — 

Rainfall, Normal 
Jan.. 1926. rainfall, Jan. 




Inches. 

Inches. 

Zone A 

( western Matabeleland ) ... 

0.75 

f).14 

Zone B 

(south-eastern Matabeleland ) 

4.80 

0.90 

Zone C 

(western Mashonaland) ... 

7.2() 

7.57 

Zone 1) 

(north-eastern Mashonaland) 

12.85 

8.10 

Zone E 

( south-eastern Mashonaland ) 

12.04 

7.70 

Zone F 

(eastern border) 

82.08 

• 11.80 


From the above it will be noted that the mean rainfall 
was below normal in Matabeleland and western Mashona- 
land, but nas considerably above normal in the remainin^^ 
portions of Mashonaland. The deviation from the normal 
rainfall A’aried from 18 per cent, below normal in south- 
eastern Matabeleland to 17(! per cent, above normal alon^ 
the eastern border. 

This is one of the wettest Januarys ever experienced 
alonp’ the eastern border, and the mean rainfall recorded 
has only been exceeded once, viz., in January, 1918, when 
the mean rainfall in this area was 86.15 ins. The heavy 
rainfall experienced during this month in the northern and 
eastern districts of Mashonaland was almost wholly due to 
th^ localised easterly low which traversed these districts 
during the 9th to 2()th. Exceedingly heav;v^ and continuoius 
rains ac<*ompanied this low; many stations along the eastern 
border I'eported (‘ontinuous ruin during the whole period 
from the 9th to the 20th. Abnormal floods were experienced 
in this area and resulted in extensive washaways on the rail- 
way between T’^mtali and Beira. The damage has been so 
serious that communication is not expected to be resumed 
until the end of March. Washaways also occurred on the 
Rhodesian section of the line between Inyazura and Fmtali 
on the 19th. 

The daily rainfall records during the month at the fol- 
lowing three stations in the Melsetter district are appende<i, 
as they are of value in indicating the abnormal nature of the 
rainfall experienced : — 
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DAILY RAINFALL- JANUARY, 1926. 
Melxetter District {Zone F.). 


Dale. 

Brackeubury. 

Vermont. 

Spnngvale (vovt 
Schoola 

1 




2 

1.10 

. . . 

6.47 

3 

• a • 

0.11 

a a a 

4 

. . . 

0.07 

0.13 

.5 

0.86 

2.17 

0.19 

6 

3.76 

2.00 

0.54 

7 

3.90 

0.55 

2.04 

8 

4.20 

0.94 

1.03 

9 

4.25 

1.44 

0 26 

10 

3.65 

1.35 

1.32 

11 

4.10 

0.95 

3.02 

12 

3 80 

2.90 

1.13 

13 

3.80 

4.35 

205 

14 

4.60 

2.19 

9.17 

15 

■ 4.22 

2.57 

3.07 

16 

3.99 

5.23 

3.04 

17 

3.91 

1.32 

5.53 

18 

4.32 

6.10 

458 

19 

3.03 

6.05 

7.04 

20 

, 310 

0.34 

5.01 

21 

... 

0.10 

7.19 

22 

... 

0.05 


23 

0.65 


« • > 

24 


. . , 

• • • 

25 

1 0.26 

0.29 

* • , 

26 


a a a 

.a. 

27 

1 

0.01 

• • • 

28 

1 

a a a 

• P • 

29 

1 

a a a 

• • • 

30 

1 

0.01 


31 

1 0.67 

0.06 

... 

Total 

62.17 

41.15 

56.81 

Average 

2.01 

1.33 

1.83 
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In the ('ase of Brarkenbury and Springvale these monthly 
totals are records in this Colony, the previous highest total 
in any one month having been 54.10 ins. at Mount vSelinda 
in January, 1918. 

In the Umtali district the rain was also practically con- 
tinuous throughout this period, as is shown by the following 
record of stations at which over 5 ins. fell in 24 hours. 

Umtali District. — 


Station. 

Total rainfall, 
9th*20th January. 
Inches. 

Maximum 
in 24 hours. 
Inches. 

Date of 
' maximum 
fall. 

Stapleford 

29.7(5 1 

6.70 

6.50 

19 

14 

Chimeze 

26.59 

5.02 

13 

Embeza 

25.90 

5.36 

16 

Fairview 

18.70 

5.10 

19 

Premier Estate ... . 

18.44 

6:45 

19 

Umtali Railw'ay .. 

. ... 17.90 

5.75 

19 

Umtali Gaol 

17.12 

5.65 

19 

Jerain 

15.07 

6.33 

19 


In Zone A the district with the greatest mean rainfall 
was Sebungwe, with 9.71 ins.; whilst the least favoured 
district was Bulalima-Mangwe, with 4.49 ins. The heaviest 
rainfall during the month was 9.71 ins., at (lokwe 
(Sebungwe); and the least was l.()4 ins., at Kalaka 
(Bulalima-Mangwe) . 

In Zone B the district with the greatest mean rainfall 
was Insiza, with 6.97 ins. ; and the least favoured district 
was Gwanda, with 2.91 ins. The heaviest rainfall during the 
month was 10.44 ins., at Inyezi (Insiza) ; and the least was 
1.58 ins., at Bruwapeg (Bulalima-Mangwe). 

In Zone C the district w’ith the greatest mean rainfall 
was Lomagundi, with 11.02 ins.; and the least favoured 
district was Gwelo, with 4.76 ins. The heaviest rainfall 
during the month was 16.05 ins., at Sipolilo (Lomagundi) ; 
and the least was 2.36 ins., at Vrede (Charter). 

In Zone D the district with the greatest mean rainfall 
was Ihyanga, with 17.22 ins. ; and the district with the least 
mean rainfall w^as Salisbury, with 9".21 ins. The heaviest 
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rainfall during the month wan 21.98 ina., at Khodes Estate 
(Inyanga) ; and the least was 7.71 ins., af Chinyika 
(Salisbury). 

In Zone E the district with the greatest mean rainfall 
was Melsetter, with 44.20 ins. ; and the least favoured district 
was Chibi, with 5.84 ins. The heaviest rainfall during the 
month was 62.17 ins., at Brackenbiiry (Melsetter); and the 
least was 2.02 ins., at Nuanetsi Homestead (Phibi). 

In Zone ¥ the heaviest rainfall during the month was 
56.81 ins., at Spriugvale; and the least was 25.41 ins. at 
Chipinga, both in the Melsetter district. 

Rdin P6fiod8« — On the 1st showers were reported fairly 
general in Zones B and i\ with local showers in Zones 
and I); whilst on the 2nd showers were still general in 
Zone (J, with only isolated showers elsewhere. On the 3rd 
to 8th showers were reported general throughout the countrj% 
with the exception of Zone B, where it was fine on the 8th. 
On the 9th to 14th rain was general in north-eastern Mashona- 
land and along the eastern border, with local showers else- 
where, with the exception of Matabeleland, where no rain 
was reported on the 11th and 12th. On the 15th to 20th 
rain was general in northern and eastern Mashonaland, with 
only isolated showers elsewhere. It was generally fine on 
the 21st and 22nd, with local showers in Zones C and D on 
the 23rd and 24th. The 25th to 28th was also a generally 
fine period, with the exception of light local showers in 
Zone on the 25th and 26th. On the 29th to 31st local 
showers were fairly generally reported, with the exception 
of Zones B and E, where it was fine. 
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RAINFALL. 



1925. 

1926. 

Total 

Station. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

CO end oi 
period. 

Zone A. : 




Bubi— 




Bembesi Railway 

2.48 

.3.25 

9.7^ 

Imbesu Kraal 

1.67 

5.06 

7 89 

Inyati 

2.68 

3.89 

8.85 

Judsonia 

6.62 

5.68 

14.27 

Martha Farm 

5.28 

5.61 

13!13 

Shangani Estate 

.3.17 

6.10 

12.56 

Balalima Mangwe— 




Centenary 

1.91 

4.99 

11.22 

Kalaka 

.84 

1.64 

5.44 

River bank 

2.77 

4.78 

9.89 

Solusi Mission 

1.91 

6.55 

12.26 

Bulawayo — 




Fairview Farm 

2.46 

5.98 

10.79 

Keendale 

2.42 

4.21 

9.16 

Lower Rangemore 

1.10 

5.90 

9.60 

Observatory 

.85 

4.31 

8.22 

(iwelo— 




Gwelo Gaol 

1.17 

3.98 

7.58 

Riversdale Estate 

2.82 

5.62 

11.19 

Somerset E.state 

2.82 

3.95 

9.94 

Insiza — 




Orangedale 

2.30 

’ 8.47 

14.25 

Thornville 

3.77 i 

5.20 

12.53 

Nyamandhlovu— 




Gwaai Reserve 

2.22 

4.63 

8.64 

Impondeni 

.54 

3.81 

6.76 

Naseby 

1.89 

3.63 

8.08 

Nyamandhlovu Railway 

1.99 

4.05 

9.57 

Paddy’s Valley 

1.50 

8.47 

12.24 

Sawmills 

3,50 

4.47 

11.70 

Wankie— 




Matetsi Railway 

4.81 

4.45 

12.63 

Ngamo Railway 

4.06 

6.04 

12.43 

Wankie Hospital 

1.70 

4.73 

8.33 

Waterford 

... 

... 


Sukumi 

1.73 

7.44 

ii.’oi 

Sebungwe — 




Gokwe 

5.97 

9.71 

... 

Zone B. : 




Belingwe — 




Bickwell 

.68 

5.75 

11.57 

Sovelele 

... 

6.75 

... 

Bulalima Mangwe— 




Bruwapeg 

3.11 

1.58 

9.77 

Edwinton 

3.05 

4.29 

11.70 

Empandeni 

2.80 

5.08 

14.34 

Garth 

2.77 

6.26 

13.17 

Maholi 

4.43 

3.74 

12.68 

Retreat 

.51 

4.31 

. 

9.44 


Normal 
rainfall 
to end of 
period. 


15.20 

15.70 

15.59 

n.s. 

n.8. 

14.86 


n.s. 

14.47 

15.20 

16.02 

14.76 

14.40 

15.53 

15.20 

17.14 

18.20 
16.05 

18.01 

15.42 


n.s. 

n.s, 

15.67 

16.19 

n.s. 

14.71 

17.03 

17,21 

15.37 

n.s. 

n.s. 

19.61 


13.98 

14.33 


n.s. 

14.13 

14.29 

16.84 

16.25 

13.70 
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RAINFALL — (Gontimued ). 


1 

1 

Station. j 

1925. 

1926. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Hormal 

rainfall 



to end of 

1 

1 

Dec. 

Jan. 

{leriod. 

Zone B.— (Continued) 


1 



Bulalima Mangwe (continued) — 


1 



Sandown 

2.77 

6.31 

13.97 

n.h. 

Tjankwa 

2.62 

4.14 ' 

9.90 

15.63 

Tjompanie 

1.73 

2.33 1 

9.13 

15.80 

Gwanda — 





Antelope Mine 

1.04 

3.73 ' 

8.80 

13.21 

Gwanda Gaol 

1.35 

2.80 . 

7.63 

13.45 

Limpopo 

1.16 

1.73 

6.55 

n.s. 

Maziinga 

.69 

6.33 1 

10.03 

11.92 

Tuli 

.21 

3.36 

8.32 

9.67 

Insiza — 


1 



Albany 

2.64 ; 

: 9.02 

15.07 

1.3.73 

Filabusi 

1.94 

5.61 ' 

10.55 

14.04 

Fort Rixon 

2.79 

‘ 4.40 1 

9.93 

14.27 

Infiningwe 

1.34 

... 1 

1 

16.86 

Inyezi ... 

1.27 

10.44 , 

15.51 

14.09 

Killarney Store 

1.68 

6.93 , 

11.89 

n.s. 

Lancanter 

2.69 

5.31 1 

11.47 

n.s. 

Matobo — 




Holly’s Hope 

1.60 

7.90 ! 

14.65 

14.65 

Matopo Mission 

1.33 

5.35 ' 

11.97 

17.11 

Mtshabezi Mission 

.80 

6.01 

10.62 

14.88 

Rhodes Matopo Park 

2.17 

4.24 

11.04 

15.21 

Sauerdale 

... 

... 1 

1 

n.s. 

Uinfula 


3.34 , 


n.s. 

Wenlock Ranch 

2.63 

2.26 , 

9.94 

n.s. 

(Jmzifigwaue — 


1 1 

1 

1 


Balia Balia 

.32 

1 4.68 1 

8. 10 

15.93 

Essexvale 

1..54 

1 5.01 ' 

9.93 

15.75 

Hope Fountain 

1.53 

1 4.92 1 

9.81 

17.61 

Zonk C. : 


I 1 

1 



Charter - 

1 

1 , 



Bushy Park 

2.35 

3.55 1 

9.47 

15.92 

Enkeldoorn 

1.66 

7.98 

13.05 

17.57 

Marshbrook 

2.15 

7.63 1 

14.13 

17.65 

The Range 

2.42 

9.61 

14.77 

19.43 

Umniati 

3.14 


6.29 

14.15 

Vrede 


2;36 


17.38 

Chilimanzi — 

1 

1 

1 ! 

1 


Allanberiy 

Beacon Hill 

3.15 

7.69 

13.58 

15.50 

1.26 

8.31 ' 

11.57 

n.s. 

Central Estates 

5.58 

5.11 ! 

14.58 

17.23 

Orton’s Drift 

4.18 

6.63 

14.10 

n.s. 

Sebakwe Post 

1.48 

3.51 

7.48 

n.s. 

Umvuma Railway 

3.45 

6.26 

12.00 

16.93 

Gwelo— 


1 



Cross Roads 

1.65 

1 4.71 

10.55 

15.18 

East Clare Ranch 

2.74 

1 4.13 

10.26 

n.s. 

Globe and Phoenix Mine 

2.73 

3.68 

10.02 

17.48 

Indiva 

1.24 

7.30 

11.22 

ti.s. 
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RAINFALL — ( Continued), 


Station. 

1925. 

1926. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 



to end of 


Dec. 

Jan. 

period. 

Zone C. — (Continued) v 





Owelo (continued) — 





Lyndene 

Rhodesdale Ranch 

2.70 

4.54 

9.»0 

n.s. 

3.83 

5.19 

12.70 

15.80 

Woodendhove 

2.01 

6.31 

10.71 

17.39 

Hartley — 





Ardgowan 

4.11 

0.51 


18.69 

Balwearie 

3.00 

7.21 

14.15 

n.s. • 

Battlefield vS 

7.00 

5.91 

19.26 

16.99 

Beatrice 

1.95 

5.97 

14.82 

n.s. 

Carnock 

4.29 

9.30 

20.49 

18. W> 

Cromdale 

3.06 

9.61 

17.44 

n.s. 

Elvingtoii 

3.91 

7.24 

15.10 

18.93 

Gatooma 

2.57 

6.74 

IS.O.'l 

18.95 

Gowerlands 

2.55 

7.74 

17.81 

18.09 

Hartley Gaol 

2.97 

7.74 

14.73 

19.55 

Hopewell 

2.80 

7.30 

13.90 

16.45 

Jenkinstown 

3.78 

8.12 

10.50 

17.90 

Maida Vale 

1.63 

9.54 

14.25 

n.s. 

Nyadgori 

2.19 

9.32 

17.38 

n.s. 

Palham 

3.41 

8.34 

16.53 

19.73 

Ranwick 

4.98 

6.94 

16.49 

16.95 

Rocky Spruit 

1.55 - 

8.17 

17.61 

n.s. 

Thornby 

3.61 

6.21 

13.17 

17.00 

Thorndyke 

3.87 

0. 10 

14.00 

11.8. 

Lomaguudi— 





Argyle 

4.12 

11.82 

21.49 

20.04 

Baguta 

6.74 

9.83 

21.95 

18.94 

Between Rivers 

4.47 

10.58 

22.13 

n.s. 

Citrus Estate 

5.08 

9.26 

20.73 

19.64 

Darwendale 

3.77 

8.10 i 

18.46 

18.75 

Devonia 

5.07 

13.57 

26.10 

19.67 

Dingley Dell 

4.63 

9.30 

19.99 

n.s. 

Elinda 

3.37 

12.53 

22.00 

n.s. 

Gambuli 

7.00 

9.88 

22.47 

22.73 

Gudubu 

4.14 

13.02 

21.73 

n.s. 

Impingi 

4.06 

11.78 

21.73 

n.s. 

Kapiri 

5.19 

11.42 

23.82 

n.s. 

Mafoota 

7.38 

12.41 

26.55 

n.s. 

Maningwa 

5.44 

9.10 

19.80 

21.39 

M’Charingi Estate 

4.56 

15.83 

... 

n.s. 

Mica Field 

4.43 

12.54 

20.03 

n.s. 

Mpandegutu 

Mukwe River Ranch 

4.01 

5.05 

9.18 

14.33 

19.86 

26.16 

n.s. 

18.87 

Nyapi 

5.34 

10.09 

20.89 

n s. 

Nyarora 

3.89 

13.74 

23.28 

n.s. 

Nyati 

4.91 

5.21 

15.58 

n.s. 

Palm Tree Farm 

6.40 

10.99 

24.06 

19.67 

Puri 

4.73 

10.76 

2a 68 

n.s. 

Richmond 

4.94 

. • • 


n.s. 

- Robbsdale 

4.50 

13.27 

23.99 

n.s. 

. Rom.sey 

5.96 

10.27 

22.31 

n.s. 
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RAINFALL — ( Continued). 


Station. 


1925. 

1926. 

Total 
to end of 

Normal 

rainfall 




to end of 



Dec. 

Jan. 

period. 

period. 

Zonk C. — (Continued) 






Lomagundi (continued) — 






Si later Estate 


9.03 

13.27 

27.67 

n.s 

Sinoia 

• • • 

8.45 

11.82 

26.39 

18.82 

Sipolilo 


6.88 

16.05 

28.98 

19.05 

Umboe 


6.75 

9.30 

22.79 

n..s. 

Umvukwe Kancli 


7.S9 

13.67 

24.35 

20.29 

Woodleigh 


5.02 

8.52 

20.70 

n.s. 

Salisbury — 






Avondale (Broadlands) 


2.08 

5.76 

15.62 

19.41 

Ballineety 


4.48 

9.45 

19.79 

n.s. 

Botanical Experiment Station 

1.88 

5.80 

12.77 

20.11 

Bromley 


1.45 

7.74 

14.04 

20.68 

Cleveland Dam 


2.87 

8.80 

19.83 

18..54 

(iwebi 


2.36 

9.97 

16.85 

21.14 

Hillside 


2.60 

6.47 

15.91 

18.40 

Inkuhesi 


... 

• •• 

... 

n.s. 

Lochinvar 


3.30 

5.24 

15.07 

n.s. 

Manor Farm 


1.41 

6.60 

11.37 

n.s. 

Salisbury Oaol 


2.35 

6.85 

15.53 

19.34 

Sebastopol 


2.26 

7.11 

15.C2 

19.64 

Stapleford 


3.97 

9.28 

22.05 

20.41 

V'ainona 


3.70 

7.20 

16.15 

20.56 

Western Commonage 


1.92 

6.42 

15.70 

n.s. 

Sebungwe — 


1 




Sikombela 


4.94 1 

7.45 

15.82 

17.61 

Wolverley 


1.50 j 

8.11 

13.2(» 

n.s. 

Zonk D. : 



1 

! 


Darwin— 






Cullinan’s Haimh 


5.55 

13.29 

21.77 

1 n.s. 

La Bello Esperance 


4.58 

15.44 

22.31 

n.s. 

Mount Darwin 


3.47 

17.66 

23.21 

18.94 

Inyanga — 






Carlow 


... 

... 


20.71 

Inyanga 

Juliasdale 


7.50 

6.56 

12.46 

24.74 

22.58 

n.s. 

Rhodes Estate 


7.11 

21. *98 

35.67 

22.10 

Makoni — 






Ardlamont 


3.56 

8.07 

15.72 

n.s. 

Eagle’s Nest 


1.78 

11.39 

20.60 

20.06 

Mayo Ranch 


2.08 

11.13 

i 15.20 

n.s. 

N vogeni 


3.25 

13.04 

19.97 

n.s. 

Wensleydale 


2.17 

8.63 

16.05 

n.s. 

Marandellas — 






Fault Farm 


4.34 

10.54 

19.42 

n.s. 

Masoe — 





1 

Argyle Park 


4.76 

11.22 

19.09 

n.s. 

Avonduur 


5.27 

... 

... 

21.46 

Benridge 


3.00 

10.92 


21.12 

Rindura 


5.80 

10.10 

18.^ 

21.47 
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RAINFALL — {Continued). 


Station. 

1925. 

1926. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

i 

Normal 

rainfall 

Dec. 

Jan. 

to end of 
period. 

Zonk D. — (Ck)ntinued) 

Mazoe (continued) — 





Ceres 

3.34 

14.84 

20.45 

23.40 

Chipoli 

8.26 

16.23 

26.49 

21.13 

Citrus Estate 

6.35 

15.15 

‘>6.88 

19.70 

Craigengower 

4.43 

11.82 

‘22.03 

21.80 

Glendale Railway 

4.32 

12.91 

24.19 

21.19 

Glen Divis 

3.44 

13.38 

‘20.91 

n.s. 

Great B 

6.12 

9.31 

‘20.79 

n.N. 

Kilmer 

5.02 


... 

21.69 

Kingston 

4.19 

13.39 

19.81 

‘22.70 

Mazoe 

4.44 

13.81 

24.17 

19.93 

Maienzi 

6.36 

14.03 


n.s. 

Marston 

4.98 

11.21 

17.40 

n.s. 

Mgutu 

5.24 

10.38 

21.94 

17.90 

Omeath 

8.32 

14.19 

‘28.91 

19. .58 

Pearson Settlement 

4.25 

8.17 

15.32 

n.s. 

Riversdale Estate 

4.16 

. 12.24 

21.90 

n.s. 

Ruia 

6.10 

14.16 

‘23.98 

23.86 

Ruoko Ranch 

6.75 

17.20 

‘26.91 

20.26 

ShamvaMine 

9.20 

13.11 

23.93 

‘21.11 

Stanley Kop 

4.89 . 

11.31 

‘23.74 

18.89 

Teign 

5.29 

12.47 

‘23.48 

21.86 

Usk 

3.84 

14.46 

22.70 

n.s. 

Virginia 

6.85 

12.77 

‘22.70 

19.05 

Woodlands 

3.46 

14.30 

20.89 

n.s. 

Zombi 

3.78 

13.71 

‘20.83 

n.s. 

Mrewa— 





Glen Somerset 

8.04 

9.57 

‘2*2.15 

21.68 

Mrewa 

7.86 

9.52 

20.54 i 

21.38 

Selous Nek 

4.03 

10.25 

17.46 

21.10 

M toko — 



Makaha 

3.16 

15.41 

21.01 

2*2.88 

Mtoko 

4.17 

11.25 

18.85 i 

17.54 

Salisbury — 





Arcturus 

3.38 

11.28 

21.37 

n.s. 

Chindamora Reserve 

5.08 

9.48 

21.97 

n.s. 

Chinyika 

5.51 

7.71 

12.31 

n.s. 

Glenara 

5.93 

8.14 

19.07 

19.10 

Goromonzi 

1.46 

8.31 

16.42 i 

23.60 

Hillside (Bromley) 

2.15 

8.29 

13.78 

n.s. 

Kilmuir 

4.07 

11.02 

21.68 

n.s. 

Meadows 

5.69 

10.08 

24.18 

‘24.20 

Selby 

3.99 

8.16 

19.59 

18.06 

Springs 

4.56 

9.64 

‘22.45 

n.s. 

Zonk £. : 





Beli^we — 

]^lingw6 (N.C.) 

1.20 

7.34 

10.78 

15.36 

Shabani 

1.27 

1 8.64 

12.90 

n.s. 
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RAINFALL — ( Continued ). 


Station. 

1925. 

1926. 

■ 

Total 
to end of 

Normal 

rainfall 



to end of 


Dec. 

Jan. 

period. 

period. 

Zone E. — (Continued) 





Bikita — 





Angus Ranch ' ... 

1.18 

11.69 

14.83 

18.49 

Bikita 

2.58 

20.26 

28.07 

n.s. 

Cliarter — 





Buhera 

.84 

8.88 

14.04 

18.90 

Chibi — 





Chibi 

1.70 

7.16 

12.10 

21.97 

Homestead 

.86 

2.02 

5.79 

11.51 

Lundi 

1.35 

8.33 

13.35 

15.59 

Chilimanzi — 





Chilimanzt 

1.12 


ft • • 

16.94 

Driefontein 

3.70 

6.46 

12.82 

17.04 

Felixburg 

‘ 2.45 

7.97 

13.77 

20.31 

Grootfontein 

1.44 

4.33 

8.06 

17.30 

Induna Farm 

1.79 

7.27 

11.34 

18.25 

Mtao Forest 

2.43 

5 91 

10.40 

n.s. 

Requeza Estate 

2.54 

... 

... 

n.s. 

Thornhill 

1.43 

4.95 

10.63 

n.s. 

Qutu — 





Albeit Mission 

.40 

10.92 

14.30 

14.73 

Chindito 

.85 

7.55 

13.17 

17.89 

Eastdale Estate 

2.68 

7.40 

13.57 

18.60 

Gutu 

.58 

7.08 

12.96 

19.01 

Glenary 

1.17 

5.74 

10.01 

n.s. 

Gwelo — 





Daisyfield 

1.41 

7.39 

12.61 

15.66 

Glencraig 

2.59 

6.93 

12.09 

n.s. 

Partridge Farm 

3.37 

8.96 

16.33 

n.s. 

Sheep Kun Farm 

Inyanga — 

2.72 

6.65 

12.03 

1 

n.s. 

Dungarven 

St. Trias^Hill 

5.36 

18.49 

29.08 

n.s. 

2.78 

24.18 

33.02 

25.17 

Makoni — 





Craigendoran 

2.08 

15.00 

22.85 

19.40 

Forest Hill 

4.32 

19.59 

28.87 

23.68 

Gorubi Springs 

Headlands Railway 

1.13 

3.29 

20.74 

11.56 

26.45 
21.61 i 

20.76 

20.87 

Makoni Kop 

3.73 

15.50 

24.45 1 

n.s. 

Mona 

1.77 

14.77 

23.85 

21.98 

Monte Cassino 

2.46 

10.17 

20.19 

22.16 

Odzi Railway 

2.30 

20.83 

31.34 

23.60 

Rusape 

1.52 

16.66 

22.50 

20.48 

Tsungwesi Ranch 

.95 

... 


n.s. 

Springs 

1.65 

13.15 

19.49 

23.37 

Marandellas-— 





Bonongwe 

2.63 

... 

• •• 

19.54 

Delta 

2.43 

11.81 

21.14 

22.97 

Elandslaagte 

Land Settlement 

2.70 

10.42 

17.93 

n.s. 

3.03 

9.12 

18.98 

20.65 

Lendy Estates 

1.86 

11.87 

19.37 

25.51 
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RAINFALL — ( Continued ). 


Station. 


1925. 

1926. 

Total 
t*o end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 


Dec. 

Jan. 

to end of 
period. 

Zone E. — (Continued) 
Marandellas (continued) — 






Lushington 


.97 

8.10 

15.J2 

n.s. 

Macheke 


3.33 

9.48 

19.84 

21.84 

Marandellas 


2.21 

12.52 


23.18 

Nelson 


2.24 

6.40 

11.46 

19.19 

Tweedjan 


5.06 

11.57 


22.97 

Wenimbi 


2.71 

9.76 

19.44 

n.s. 

White Gambolo Ranch 


4.31 

10.08 

20.02 

n.s. 

Melsetter — 






Brackenbury 

Tom’s Hope 


5.45 

62.17 

71.89 

32.71 


5.14 

26.22 

.39.62 

29.60 

Ndanga — 






Bangala Ranch 


.61 

... 

... 

n.s. 

Chiredzi Ranch 


1.64 

9.92 

11.72 

n.s. 

Doornfontein 


1.32 

9.06 

12.72 

n.s. 

Marah Ranch 


1.13 

9.66 

15.06 

19.94 

Zaka 


.61 

9.29 

11.24 

20.68 

Sfalukwe — 






Aberfoyle Ranch 


.67 

5.04 

9.52 

19 94 

Danga 


4.98 

6.29 

1.3.12 

n.s. 

Hillingdon 


1.83 

6.84 

10.69 

19.92 

Impali Source 


1.37 

6. .39 

10.91 

n.s. 

Rio 


2.21 

8.12 

14.09 

18.27 

Safago 

Selukwe Gaol 


1.73 

6.22 

11.81 

19.63 


3.38 

8.16 

16.38 

24.79 

W'oodlands 


Nil 

7.04 

9.95 

n.s. 

Umtali — 






Alicevale 


4.24 

27.85 

38.21 

19.68 

Argyle 


1.98 

19.36 

26.62 

20.87 

Fair view 


4.33 

22.61 

30.61 

n.s. 

Fern Valley 


3.42 

23.30 

36.09 

n.s. 

Jerain 


1 3.41 

19.42 

26.80 

20.69 

Mutambara Mission 


1 5.03 

16.52 

25.24 

18.43 

Odzani Power Station 


4.48 

27.36 

.37.20 

22.60 

Park Farm 



. . . 

... 

n.s. 

Penhalonga 


7.58 

... 

... 

30.15 

Premier Estate 


3.33 

25.45 

34.97 

19.63 

Saium 


2.73 

*22.94 

29.63 

20.87 

Stapleford 


7.60 

34.93 

(60.33) 

33.92 

St. Augustine’s Mission 


4.58 

22.99 

35.05 

25.81 

Umtali Gaol 


3.37 

22.85 

31.53 

19 97 

Victoria — 






Brucehame 


1.80 

5.92 

8.68 

16.48 

Cambria 


.82 

5.31 

8.04 

n.s. 

. Chevedon 


1.43 

13.23 

18.94 

n.s. 

Clipsham 


.99 

‘ 5.41 

10.57 

18.38 

Glenlivet 


1.57 

13. .36 

20.36 

n.s. 

Gokomere 


1.39 

5.75 

10.47 

16.42 

Histonhurst 


.54 

8. .39 

... 

n.s. 

Makorsi River Ranch 


1.99 


... 

21.32 
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RAINFALL — (Continued ). 


Station. 

1925. 

1926. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 
rainfall 
to end of 
period. 

Dec. 

•fan. 

Zonk E. — (continued) 





Victoria (continued) — 





MaHhaba 

1.37 

7.47 

12.79 

n.s. 

Morgenster Mission 

1.72 

... 

... 

25.70 

M’Sali 

.39 

6.55 

6.95 

n.s. 

RiVerdene North 

2.58 

7.86 

12.96 

18.75 

Salemore 

.76 

7.38 

10.40 

n.s. 

Silver Oaks 

1.75 

6.50 

11.29 

18.08 

Stanmore 

1.65 

5.75 

9.34 

n.s. 

Victoria 

1.17 

6.03 

9.42 

16.63 

Zimbabwe 

.82 

8.70 

13.83 

n.s. 

Zone F. : 

i 




Melsetter — 





Chikore ... i 


. . . 

... 

26.14 

Chipinga 

6.’89 

25.41 

42.60 

26.51 

Melsetter ... j 

2.55 i 

34.14 

43.39 

25.27 

Mount Belinda 

4.87 

34.13 

50.64 

.37.63 

Pendragon 

8.41 

25.59 

36.20 

n.s. 

Springvale 

10 57 

56.81 

82.54 

n.s. 

Vermont 

9.36 

41.15 

63.48 

36.37 

Umtali — 





Chimeze 

9.00 

31.84 

47.62 

n.s. 

Hoboken 

6.35 

25.85 

36.23 

32.46 






Dates of of Farmers’ Associations, Southern Rhodesia. 
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Farming Calendar. 


March. 

BEE KEEPING. 

Be on the look out for damage to stocks by the wax moth ; strong stocks 
generally tend to obviate this pest. Where the heavy rains* have penetrated 
the weak hive roofs and caused dampness among the quilts, these should 
be taken off and thoroughly dried in the sun, then replace. Contract the 
entrances of hives to prevent robbing. Unsold honey should be stored in 
a warm dry cupboard. Keep apiary clear of weeds. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

Two thorough sprayings about this season, when the rains are usually 
practically over, at an interval of about two weeks, will often obviate the 
necessity for further work against scale insects until the beginning of the 
next wet season. If not already done, orchards should be ploughed and 
cross-ploughed and worked up into a really good surface, so that the culti- 
vators can be kept going, say, every two weeks until it is necessary to 
irrigate, after which cultivation should be continued. If March prove a dry 
month, orange trees holding up a crop of fruit will probably require 
tion, but under normal weather conditions it should not be necessary. The 
same remarks apply as last month with regard to fruit moths. AlJout the 
end of this month fall budding can be taken in hand, that is the insertion of 
budfi that are intended to remain dormant until spring. This applies to 
higher altitudes, but in low country, where the growing season is extended, 
dormant budding should not be done until latter end of April. 

CROPS. 

This is the commencement of the ripening period for most summer 
crops, which, if they have been kept free of weeds, will require but little 
further attention. Harvesting of early maturing crops, such as buckwheat, 
summer oats, linseed, beans and hay crops, may begin. Rape, kale and 
drumhead cabbage and winter cereals may be sown in moisture-retaining 
soils or under irrigation for autumn feeding. Onion seed may be sown in 
beds for the winter crop. Hay-making should be undertaken at every 
possible opportunity; delay involves deterioration in the quality of the 
hay obtained. The ensilage pits should have been cleared out, and Napier 
fodder, maize and other crops can be ensiled as they become ready. Crops 
intended for green manuring as they become ready should be turned under. 
Stocking of early maize will probably be commenced and ploughs should 
be overhauled and lands from which the crops have been harvested should 
be ploughed as soon as possible. The preparation of lands for the main 
winter crops should commence. 

iNTOMOLOGIOAL. 

Maize. — The stalk borers of the second brood will be found freely in the 
stalks, but nothing gan be done at this stage. Caterpillars may attack the 
crop during this month, usually ae a eequence to cultimtion after the weeds 
have been ediowed to get too far ahead. The caterpillars attack the crops 
on account of their food being suddenly destroyed. ^ ''Some Insect Rests 
of Mai 2 se,’’ Agricultural Journal, June, 1912; ''Some Injurious Caterpillars,” 
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Agricultural Journal^ February, 1916; and “The Maize Stalk Borer,” Agri- 
cultural Journal, December, 1917. 

Tobacco. — The crop will by this time mostly have outgrown insect 
injury, but any plants still infested with stem borer should be removed and 
burned. Leaf miner will still be in evidence, and budworms may put in an 
appearance. See Agricultural Journal, December, 1919, and February, 1920. 

Potato. — Ladybirds may still be injurious. See Agricultural Journal, 
October, 1913. Careful hilling should be attended to on account of the 
tuber moth. See Agricultural Journal, February, 1910. 

Cabbage Family. — Sawfly. See Agricultural Journal. June, 1918. The 
fly will probably be lees injurious by this time. Cabbage louse may be on 
the increase. Very thorough spraying with tobacco wash and soup is of value 
when the plants are young. 

Beans and Cow'pem.-~T\\^ most obvious enemies are the blister beetles, 
which destroy the blossoms. These can only be destroyed by hand. Stem 
continues injurious, causing dropping of leaves on the larger plants, 
but little can be done at this stage. 

Melon Family. — Plants of this family are .subject to the attack of melon 
fly and aphis. Careful spraying with tobacco wash or paraffin emulsion is 
of value against the latter. 

Sweet Potato. — Hawk moth caterpillars occasionally appear m countless 
thousands and defoliate the crop. Immediate spraying with an arsenical 
wash is c.alled for when the insects first appear. See Agricultural Journal, 
June, 1912. 

Citrus Trees. — Attention should constantly be given to the systematic 
collection and destruction of infested fruit to keep down the citrus codling. 
Large fruit-piercing moths may attack the fruit during the month. 

Deciduous Trees. — But little damage from insects is likely to occur to 
these fruits during March. 

Fig. — Fig weevil still calls for attention in collecting and destroying the 
infested fruit. 

Castor Oil. — See under February. 

Mosquitoes, etc. — See under previous month. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Flower seedlings for winter blooming should now be coming on, and 
should be planted out during show^ery or cloudy weather. Cuttings of carna- 
tions may now be made, and should be taken from selected plants which 
have borne the choicest blooms. The cuttings should be dibbled in half 
paraffin tins containing three parts sand to one of loam, and kept in a 
moist condition in a shady position sheltered from the winds. Make main 
sowing of winter-flowering sweet peas in a well-prepared and rich soil. 

VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

The sowing calendar is the same as that recommended for last month. 
Plant out from seed beds cabbage and cauliflower ; care should be taken 
during this month, as the end of the rainy season approaches, to dig with 
a fork all the ground in the garden. The heavy rains settle this down 
hard, and as soon as the dry weather begins the soil cracks and lets out all 
the sub-soil moisturei by evaporation. As soon as the rains entirely cease, 
it is advisable to go over the ground and fine down with a rake, leaving 
some three or four inches of quite fine soil to act as an earth mulch. 

FORESTRY. 

If necessary, cultivate between the rows of trees planted out in the 
previous months. Plough any fire lines that are necess%rv and break up any 
new ground that will oe required for next season's planting. Remember 

H 
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that the roots of trees penetrate deeply into the ground, and therefore 
plough as deeply as possible. Where black wattle thrives, sow seed this 
month, after well soaking. 


GENEEAL. 

At this time the condition of stock on the veld is usually 
good. It is well, however, to look ahead and make ready for the coming 
winter by the provision of winter feed in such forms as veld hay, silage, 
baled fodder from maize, manna, oats, teff, velvet beans, and the like, 
and by taking steps to ensure that water will be available for the stock in 
winter as near their grazing ground as may be. 

POULTEY. 

f 

All breeding pens should now have been mated and some eggs set. 
It is as well to note that the fresher an egg is when set, the better it will 
hatch and the stronger will be the chick from it. No eggs more than a 
week old should be set in an incubator or more than ten days old under 
a hen. Many are very hazy as to how many hens should be given to one 
rooster. There is no definite number; the whole point hinges upon the 
size of the run and the amount of scratching exercise the birds are made 
to take. A rooster put into a run, say, 10 ft. square could be given 
only two hens, but the same rooster running on absolutely free range 
could be given fifty, and if all the birds are in good condition and made 
to take ^enty of scratching exercise, practically all the eggs would be 
fertile. The same applies to ducks and turkeys. 

When setting eggs under hens, tho result of the hatch, good or other- 
wise, is chiefly due to the owner. If the eggs are from strong, healthy 
stock, and are not too old, if the nest is properly made in a cool, quiet, 
darkish place, kept clean and free from insects, and the hen properly fed 
and kept clean, the result will be good. If these precautions are not 
taken, the result will be failure, and the fault is not with the sitting 
hens. An article on incubation and rearing of chicks for best results 
appeared in the Agriculturnl Jovrfial for April, 1921, and every poultry 
keeper is advised to study it carefully. 

Turkey eggs can now be set with safety, for by the time they hatch 
the rains will practically be over, and turkeys hatched now will be of good 
size for the following Christmas market. The right time to buy turkey 
breeding stock is in February. When buying, go to a reliable breeder of 
pure-bred American Bronze turkeys ; this variety is the best. It pays far 
better to breed from good, pure stock than from cross-bred. Hatch as" many 
stock as possible. 

STOCK. 

Cattle . — The precautions recommended for February apply equally to 
March. Arrangements should be completed for storing as much silage as it is 
proposed to make, so that the crops reserved for this purpose may be narvested 
immediately they are ready. 

Sheep . — The same precautions as for February should be taken, but as 
less rain may be expected, conditions will probably be more favourable. If 
late winter lambs are not desired, the rams should be removed from the 
flock. 


TOBACCO. 

All late plants should be topped low to hasten maturity. The bales of 
cured leaf should be examined to ascertain whether or not the tobacco has 
been baled in proper condition. Seed heads should receive continued care. 
Land ploughed during February should be disced and rolled to assist the 
deoonmosition of organic matter. Tobacco fields already, cleared of plants 
shouldf be immediately ploughed. 
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WEATHER. 

Rains may be looked for in considerable quantity, though less than in 
previous months, 5 inches in Mashonaland and 3 inches in Matabeleland 
being normal, with as usual more on the eastern frontier. No useful rain 
need be reckoned upon after the end of this month, except on the eastern 
border, but the rainy season tapers off in an irregular and often erratic 
manner and without certainty. 


Notes from the “ Gazette. 


**GQZttU'* 

Date, 


Items. 

AFRICAN COAST FEVER. 


Charter Native District. 

29.1.26. (loverniiient Notice No. 60 releases the following farms from 
all restrictions : — 

Ricefontein, Lemonfontein, Lemonfontein R, Elminie, Rooi- 
bokfontein, Kleinfontein, Onze Rust. 


Melsetter Native District. 

29.1.26. The following are declared areas of infection; — 

1. The farm Vermont. 

2. The farms Roslyn and RateTs Hoek. (G.N. No. 69.) 


IMPORTATION OF HIDES AND SKINS. 

12.2.26. Government Notice No, 95 cancels Government Notices Nos, 
264 of 1909 and 10 of 1910 and sets out regulations governing 
the introduction of hides and skins from Northern Rhodesia, 
Bechuanaland Protectorate and Portuguese East Africa. 

MAIZE ACT. 1925. 

19.2.26. In terms of section 4 of the Maize Act, 1925. white dent 
maize is prescribed as the maize which shall be grown within 
the area described hereunder : — 

Description of Arm. 

An area in the Salisbury native district bounded by and 
including the following farms : — Chibvuti. Munenga. Swiswa, 
Halstead, Saratoga, Marsala, Frascati, Strathlorne, Ivanhoe, 
Oribi, Colga, Neptune, Mashona Kop, Mashona Vlei, Vuta, 
Chinyika, Lonely Park, Grazely, Guernsey, Gilnockie, Father 
Hartman’s Farm, Ohishawasha, Stuhm, Springs. Risumbe, 
Mukwene. (G.N. 121.) 
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Departmental Bulletins. 


The following Bulletins, consisting of reprints of articles which 
have appeared in this Journal, are available for distribution free of 
charge to applicants in Southern Rhodesia only. Outside Southern 
Rhodesia, 3d. per copy. 

AGRICULTURE AND CROPS. 

No. 174. Notes on Hop Growing, by H. G. Mundy, ‘ F.L.S. 

No. 218. Useful Measurements for Maize, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 225. Napier Fodder or Elephant Grass, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 232. Witch Weed or Rooi-Bloem, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 266. Prospects of Maize and Tobacco Crops, 1917, by Eric A. Nobbs, 

Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 262. Root Crops, Cultural Notes on, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 269. Farming in Granite Country, by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 278. New Crops for Rhode.sia, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 327. Linseed, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 351. Improvement of Rhodesian Pastures, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 
No. 362. The Cultivation of Rice, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 363. The Manuring of Maize at Makwiro, bv G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E., 
B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 374. Fibre Crops, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 388. Kudzu Vine, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 394. The Interdependence of Crop Rotation and Mixed Farming, by 
H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 399. Green Manuring and Soil Management, by G. N. Blackshaw, 
O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 403. Florida Beggar Weed, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 407. Wheat. 

No. 408. The V-elvet Bean, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 416. Grasses of Agricultural Importance in Southern Rhodesia, by 
H. G. Mundy, F.L.S., G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C., 
and E. V. Flack. 

No. 417. The Ground Nut or Monkey Nut, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 422. Improvement of Rhodesian White Maize by Selection, by C.' 
Mainwaring. 

No. 423. The Common Sunflower, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 428. The Sweet Potato, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 429. Propagation of Kudzu Vine, by H. C. Arnold. 

No. 442. Swamp or Irrigation Rice, by K. V. Yoshi, Bombay. 

No. 464. The Growing of Potatoes in Southern Rhodesia, by C. Main- 
waring. 

No. 466. Legumes in Southern Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters. 

No. 462. . Hay-making in Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 464. Ensilage, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 
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No. 467. Soil Treatment and Manuring for Maize Production, bv G. N. 

' Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.l.C. 

No. 499. Maize Production on the Sand Veld, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., 
F.L.S., Chief Agriculturist. 

No. 504. Castor Oil, by Guy A. Taylor, M.A. 

No. 509. Cotton Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by D. D. Brown. 

No. 510. Check-row Planting of Maize, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 513. The Carob Bean in Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 533. Silage: Its Composition and Value as a Farm Food, bv G. N. 
Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.l.C. 

No. 539. Barley Growing. 

No. 541. The Potato Crop under Irrigation, by G. R. Syfret. 

No. 545. Artificial or Synthetic Farmyard Manure, by TI. G. Mundy, 
Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 546. Notes on Fertilisers and Soil Treatment, by T. J. Mossop. 

No. 550. Onion Growing under Irrigation, by C. Main waring. 

No. 552. Mixed Farming in Matabeleland, by Gordon Cooper. 

No. 557. Selection of Virgin Land for Arable Farming, by G. N. Blackshaw, 
O.B.E,, B.Sc., F.l.C. 

No. 560. Climatic Conditions and Cotton Growing in Southern Rhodesia, 
by C, L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 561. Wheat Growing in Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 568. The Treatment of Arable Land, bv G. N. Blackshaw. O.B.E., 
B.Sc., F.l.C. 

No. 571. A Farmers’ Calendar of Crop Sowings, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 581. Leguminous Crops for Stock and Soil Improvement in Southern 
Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring, Agriculturist. 

Botanical Specimens for Identification. 


REPORTS ON CROP EXPERIMENTS. 

No. 94. Second Report on Experiments, by J. H. Hampton. 

No. 189. The Manuring of Maize on the Government Experiment Farm, 
Gwebi, by G. N. Blackshaw, B.Sc., F.C.S. 

No. 216. Manuring of Maize on Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, 
by A. G. Holborow, F.l.C. 

No. 220. Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1914-15, bv E. A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 221. Results of Experiments, Longila. 1914-15, by J. Muirhead. 

No. 239. Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1915-16, by E. A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 246. Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1915-16, Part II., bv E. 
A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 268. Manuring Maize, Government Farm, Gwebi, bv A. G. Holborow, 
F.l.C. 

No. 279. Report on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1916-17, bv E. A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Nb. 341. Report on Crop Experiments, 1918-19, Gwebi Experiment Farm. 

No. 342. Rotation Experiments, 1913-19, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. , and 
J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 382. Annual Report of Experiments, Experiment Station, Salisbury, 
1919-20. , • 

No. 405. Annual Report of Crop Experiments, 1920-21, Gwebi Experiment 
Farm, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S., and J. H. Hampton. 

No. 411.' Annual Report of Experiments, 1920-21, Experiment Station, 
Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 


I 
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No. 413. Arlington Sand Veld Experiment Station, First Report, by H. G. 
Mundy, F.L.S., and E. E. Wright. 

No. 432. Bulawayo Municipal Experiment Station, First Report, by H. G. 
Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 433. Winter Cereal Experiments, 1921, by D. E. McLoughlin. 

No. 440. Annual Report of Experiments, 1921-22, Experiment Station, 
Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 485. Annual Report of Experiments, 1922-23, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 486. Bulawayo Experiment Station, Annual Report for Season 1922-23, 
by H. G. Alundy, F.L.S. 

No. 492. Annual Report of Crop Experiments, Gwebi Experiment Farm, 
1922-23, by II. G. Mundy. 

No. 514. Bulawayo Experiment Station Report, 1923-24, by H. G. Mundy, 
F.L.S. 

No. 519. Annual Report of Experiments, 1923-24, Agriculturkl Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 537. Crop Rotations on the Gwebi Experiment Farm. 1923-24, by 
H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 564. A Maize Rotation Experiment, by A. R. Morkel. 

No. 566. Bulawayo Experiment Station, Annual Report for Year 1924-25, 
by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 


TOBACCO. 

No. 398. Wildfire and Angular Spot. 

No. 404. Plans and Specifications of Flue Curing Tobacco Barns. 

No. 525. Some diseases of Tobacco in Rhodesia, by F. Eyles, F L S.. F.S.S. 
No. 534. Notes on Handling Tobacco. 

No. 540. Fire-cured Tobacco, by W. Taylor, B.Agr. 

No. 544. Tobacco Growing in Rhodesia, by L. S. Myring. 

No. 559. Fire- Cured Tobacco, by Trevor Fletcher. 

No. 563. Notes on the Growing, Curing and Haudliiig of Virginia 
Tobacco in Southern Rhodesia, by J. C. W. Andrews. 

No. 576. Fire-curing Tobacco Barn, by the Tobacco Advisers. 

Handbook of Tobacco Culture for Planters in Southern Rhodesia, 
price 2s. 6d., post free outside South Africa 38. 6d. 


STATISTICS. 

No. 196. Collection of Agricultural Statistics in Southern Rhodesia, bv 
Eric A. Nobbe, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 209. The Agricultural Returns for 1914, by B. Haslewood, F.S.S. 

No. 224. Statistical Returns of Crops in Southern Rhodesia for the Season' 
1914-15, by £. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and B. Haslewood. 

No.230. Farm and Live Stock Statistics, 1915, by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., and B. Haslewood, F.S.S. 

No. 247. Statistical Returns of Crops grown by Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia for the Season 1915-16, by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., and Fred Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 259. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce, 1916, by Eric A. 
Nobbs, Ph.D,, B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 281. Statistics of Crops, 1916-17, by F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

‘No. 286. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1917, 
by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 303. Statistics of Crops, 1917-18, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and 
F. Eyles, F.L.S. 
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No. 322. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce, 1918, by F. Eyles, 
F.L.S. 

No. 361. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1919, 
by F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 380. Statistics of Crops grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia, 
1919-20, by H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 393. Statistics ot Live Stock * and Animal Produce for 1920, bv 
H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 409. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1920-21, by H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 426. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the year 1921, 
by H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 443. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Soutliern Rhodesia for 
the Season 1921-22, by K. Eyles, F.L.S., and H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 459. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1922. 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 484. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1922-23, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 496, Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1923. 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 502. Winter Crops, 1923, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 527, Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1923-24, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 543. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Product.s for the Ye.nr 1924. 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 580. Statistics of Summer Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia f<»r the Season 1924-25, by A. Borradaile Bell, 
Statistician. 

LIVE STOCK. 

No. 208. Water in the Diet of Live Stock, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S 

No. 227. An Experiment in Beef Production, by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 245. Beef Feeding Experiment No. 2, by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 250. Beef Feeding Experiment No. 3, by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 32L The -Construction of Dipping Tanks for Cattle. Revised April. 
1919. 

No. 336. Butchering and Flaying. 

No. 338. From Breeder to Butcher; Beef Feeding Experiment No. 5, bv 
E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 345. Notes on the Theory and Practice of Feeding Cattle in Southern 
Rhodesia, Part Iv., by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 381. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No 8, by 
Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 392. ]\femorandum on the Cattle Industry of Southern Rhodesia, 1921. 

No. 421. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 9, 
Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 

No. 446. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 11, 
Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by Eric A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 

No. 448. The Cattle Industry. 

No. 468. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 13, 
by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 469. Hand-Rearing of Calves, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D 

No. 478. The Management of Sheep, by Montague Gadd. 

No. 482. The Feeding of Fattening Cattle, Dairy Cows and Pigs, by 
• G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 
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No. 483. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experimenta Noa. 14 
and 15, Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by Eric A. 
Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 489. Further Notes upon the Feeding of Farm Animals, by G. N. 

Blackahaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.l.C. 

No. 501. Branding of Cattle, by G. G. F. Chomley. 

Arsenite Cattle Dip — How to Mix. 


DAIRYING. 

No* 277. A Farm Cheese and Butter Dairy, by K. C. Simmons and G. 
U. Fripp. 

No. 383. Control of Temperature in Dairying, by T. Hamilton, M.A.. 
N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 395. Farm Butter Making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 418. Manufacture of Cheddar Cheese, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., 
N.D.D. 

No. 427. Common Defects in Butter-m.iking, by T. Hamilton, M.A . 
N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 449. Farm Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D 

No. 463. The Rearing of Bacon Pigs for Bacon Factory Purposes, by 
T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 495. How to Produce First Grade Cream, by T. Hamilton, M.A. 

No. 498. Gouda or Sweet-Milk Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 511. Bacon Curing on the Farm, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A.. 
N.D.D. 

No. 520. Treatment of Gassy Curds in Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton, 
M.A., N.D.A., irf.D.D. 

No. 530. The Dairy Industry: Causes of Variation in Cream Tests, by 
T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 562. Bacteria and the Dadry Industry, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 
No. 567. Cottage Cheese, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

No. 572. The Pasteurisation of Milk and Cream, by J. R. Corry, 
B.Sc. (Agr.). 

No. 577. Cream Cheese, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 


VETERINARY. 

No. 121. Rabies, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., and T. G. Millington. 
M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H. 

No. 191. Scab or Scabies in Sheep and Goats, bv Rowland Williams, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 313. Obstruction in Sheath of Ox, by J. M. Sinclair, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 364. Round-worm Infection of Calves, bv H. E. Hornby, M.R.C.V.S 
No. 367. Quarter-evil, by C. R. Edmonds, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 431. History, Control and Treatment of Infectious Abortion in Cattle 
in Southern Rhodesia, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 435. A Short History of Infective Diseases, bv J. M. Sinclair, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 474. Heartwater. 

No. 480. • Measles in Swine, by P. D. Huston, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 488. A Note on an Outbreak of Infectious Abortion associated with 
Sterility, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., and P. D. Huston, 
M.R.C.V.8. * 

No. 497. The Laboratory Diagnosis of Animal Diseases, by LI. E. W. 
Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 
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No. 570. 
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No. 349. 

No. 376. 

No. 384. 

No. 400. 
No. 412. 

No. 438. 
No. 452. 

No. 475. 
No. 521. 
No. 529. 
No. 558. 

No. 565. 


No. 366. 
No. 439. 

No. 470. 

No. 512. 
No. 523. 
No. 528. 

No. 555. 
No. 575. 
No. 578. 


No. 424. 
No. 471. 


Infectious Abortion, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

Inoculation of Cattle against Hedwater and Gall Sickness, bv 
LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

The Spaying of Bovines, by G. C. Hooper Sharpe, M.C., 
M.R.C.V.S., and M. H. Kingcorne, M.R.C.V.S. 

Services of Government Veterinary Surgeons. 


IRRIGATION. 

Odzani River Irrigation Scheme, by W. M. Watt. 

The Dangers and Prevention of Soil Erosion, by W. M. Watt. 

The Hvdraulic Ram, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.Inst.C.E.. 
A.M.LE.E. 

Notes on the Water Law of Southern Rhodesia, by R. Mcllwaine, 
M.A., LL.B. 

The Application of Water in Irrigation, by A. C. Jennings, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.I.E.E. 

Soil Washing, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.I.C.E., A.M.I.E.E. 

Water Power Resources of Southern Rhodesia, by C. L. Robert- 
son, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

Summer Irrigation in Rhodesia, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.List.C.E. 

Weirs and their Construction, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.I.C.E., 

A. M.I.E.E. 

Soil Washing, by A. C. Jennings, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.I.E.E. 
Water: Its Use for Irrigation, by E. V. Flack. 

The Umtali River Irrigation Scheme, by C. P. Robinson, B.Sc. 

How to use an Engineer’s or Farm Level, by P. H. Haviland, 

B. Sc. (Eng.). 

Further Notes on Soil Erosion, by P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. (Eng.). 
Engineering Advice. 


FORESTRY. 

The Management of W^oods, by J. S. Henkel. 

Forestry in Rhodesia: Planting and Care of Forest Trees, bv 
J. S.‘ Henkel. 

Forestrv in Southern Rhodesia: The Propagation of Eucalypts, 
by J. S. Henkel. 

Indigenous Timbers for Fencing, by J. S. Henkel. 

Tree Planting and Termites, by A. S. Thornewill, B.A. 

Forestry in Southern Rhodesia : Timber and Fuel for Tobacco 
Growers, by J. S. Henkel. 

Forestry in the Melsetter District, by J. S. Henkel. 

Tending of Eucalyptus Plantations, by A. S. Thornewill, B.A. 
Rules for Tree Planting, by A. S. Thornewill, B.A. 

Price List of Forest Tree Transplants, Ornamental Shrubs, Hedge 
Plants and Seeds. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Citrus Fruit Growing in Rhodesia, by A. G. Turner. 

Budding of Citrus Trees, by A. G. Turner. 

A Comparative Study of the Citrua Industry of South Africa, by 
* Herbert J. Webber, Ph.D., D.Agr. Price 2/-. 
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ENTOMOLOGY AND VEGETABLE PATHOLOGY. 

No. 139. Termites, or “White Ants,’* by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 172. Diseases of the Potato Tuber and the Selection of Sound Seed, 
by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 178. Illustrations of Natural Forest in relation to Tsetse Fly, h\ 
R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 187. The Dusty Surface Beetle, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 197. Chafer Beetles, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 204. Some Injurious Caterpillars, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 214. Some Household Insects, by R. Lowe Thompson, B.A. 

No. 219. More Household Insects, by R. Lowe Thompson, B.A. 

No. 228. Rhodesian Citrus Pests, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 233. Does it Pay to Spray Potatoes in Southern Rhodesia? by Rupert 
W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 261. Turnip Sawfly, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 276. The Maize Stalk Borer, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 280. The Maize Beetle, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 290. Notes on Remedies for Turnip Sawfly, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 302. A Note on the Maize Stalk Borer, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 317. Maize Culture on Red Soil; Value of Poisoned Bait as an Aid to 
Good Stands, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 353. Further Experiments with Poisoned Bait on Maize Lands, by 
R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 385. The Common Fruit Beetle, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 402. Ticks Infesting Domestic Animals in Southern Rhodesia, by 
R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 425. Notes from the Entomological Branch, by Rupert W. Jack, 
F.E.S., Chief Entomologist. 

No. 450. Insect Pests of Fruits other than Citrus in Southern Rhodesia, 
by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 460. Tsetse Fly: a Four Years* Experiment in Game Elimination, 
by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 476. Tsetse Fly — Inspection of Sh’angani Experimental Area, by 
Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 503. Locusts, by J. K. Chorley. 

No. 516. The Coming Campaign against Locusts, by Rupert W. Jack, 
F.E.S. 

No. 522. Notes on the Black Citrus Aphis, by C. B. Symea. 

No. 535. The Black Maize Beetle: Observations on Life History and 
Control, by C. B. Symes. 

No. 548. Insect Pests of Cotton, by C. B. Symes. 

No. 553. Observations on Some Injurious Markings of Oranges, by C. B. 

Symes. 

POULTRY. 

No. 465. The Poultry Industry: Parasites, by A. Little. 

No. ,472. Ducks on the Farm, by H. .G. Wheeldon. 

No. 481. Poult^ Husbandry: Some Common Diseases of Poultry, by 
A. Little. 

No. 491. Poultry Husbandry: Housing and Feeding of Adult Stock, by 
H. 0. Wheeldon. 

No.* 506. Poult]^ Husbandry : Diseases of the Reproductive System, b\ 
A. Little, Poultry £:imert. 

No. 517. Poultry Husbandry; The Rearing and Fattening of Table 
Poultry, by H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 526. Abnormalities in Eggs, by A. Little. 
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No. 531. The Poultry Induetry : The Turkey, by A. Little. 

No. 538. Mating for Improvement and Increased Egg Production, by 
A. Little. 

No. 547. Rhodesia Egg-laying Test, Ist April, 1924 — 2nd February, 1925, 
by H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 661. Poultry Husbandry : Advice to lieginners. by A. Little. 

No. 556. Geese, by A. Little. 

No. 573. Systematic Breeding for Increased Egg Production, by H. G. 
Wheeldon. 

No. 579. Poultry Husbandry : Respiratory Diseases, by A. Little. 
METEOROLOGICAL. 

No. 360. Notes on the Rainfall Season 1919-20 in Southern Rhodesia, by 
C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 436. The Possibility of Seasonal Forecasting and Prospects for Rain- 
fall Season 1922-23, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 506. Review of the 1923-24 Rainfall Season. 

No. 524. The Use of an Aneroid Barometer, bv C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., 
A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 532. The Short Period Forec.ast and Dailv Weather Report, by C. L. 
Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 542. Review of the Abnormal Rainfall Season, 1924-25, by C. L. 
Robertson, B.Sc. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. 93. Formation of Agricultural Credit Associations in Rhodesia, by 
Loudon M. Douglas, F.R.S.E. 

No. 226. Classification of Clouds, by R. H. Scott, F.R.S. 

No. 248. A Preservative for Samples of Arsenical Dips for Analvsis. bv 

A. G. Holborow, F.I.C. 

No. 254. Hints on Explosives, by W. Martin Watt, Government Agricul- 
tural Engineer. 

No. 264. Nature Notes — Adaptation, by C. F. M. Swynnerton, F.L.S. 

No. 274. Lecture on Malaria and Blackwater, by A. M. Fleming, C.M.G., 
M.B., C.M., F.R.C.S.E., D.P.H., Medical Director. 

No. 283. Maize Foods for the Home. 

No. 358. Notes on the Regulations Governing the Sale of Fertilisers and 
Farm Foods, by E. V. Flack. 

No. 414. Limestones in Southern Rliodesia, bv G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E., 

B. Sc.. F.I.C. 

No. 453. The Manufacture of Roofing Tiles on the Farm, by Arthur J. 
Orner. 

No. 479. Quinine Prophvlaxis in Malaria, by A. M. Fleming, M.B.. C.M.. 
F.R.C.8.E., D.P.H. 

No. 487. The Quarrying of Granite for Building Purposes, by G. M. 
Gillespie. 

No. 518. Locusts aa Food for Stock, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 549. Ochna Pulchra Bernes, by A, W. Facer, B.A., A.I.C. 

No. 564, Pisd-de-Terre, by P. B. Aird. 

No. 569. Education of Children of Farmers in Southern Rhodesia, by R. 
McIntosh, M.A. 

No. 574. Brick-making on the Farm, by A. C. Jennings, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
’ A.M.I.E.E. 

The Analyses of Agricultural Products, Soils, Water, etc. 
Lectures for Farmers. 

. Farming Returns for Income Tax Purposes. 

Land Bank Act (price 1/*)* 



The British South Africa Company 

FARMS AND LAND IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA OFFERED FOR SALE. 
RHODESDALE RANCH. 

Area 1,000,000 acres. Situated in Gwelo, Charter and Hartley diatricts. 

This ranch has been sub-divided into areas varying from 1,000 morgen 
to 25,000 morgen, according to their siiitnbility for cattle raising, dairying, 
mixed farming, and the cultivation of maize, tobacco and 

COTTON. 

The British South Africa Company also offers for sale, for cash or on 
extended terms of payment, a number of small farms, comprising irrigable 
land with an unfailing supply of water, suitable for 

ORANGE GROWING AT MAZOE, UMTALI AND SINOIA. 

• These farms form part of the Company's Estates in Southern Rhodesia 
on which orange orchards are established. The farms are laid out with 
a view to each being self-contained, with areas suitable for oranges, cereals 
and dairy stock. 

Full particulars may be obtained upon application to the 
undermentioned The General Mana^r, The British South Africa Com- 
pany, P.O. Box 364, Salisbury; The British South Africa Company, P.O. 
Box 41, Capetown ; The Local Secretary, British South Africa Company, 
Livingstone; The Rhodesia Land Bank, Limited, P.O. Box 15, Bulawayo: 
Messrs. J. C. Burcjmore & Co., Box 722, Johannesburg; Messrs. John 
Roderick & Cq., Bloemfontein. 
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Editorial. 


Contributions and correspondence regarding subjects 
affecting the farming industry of Southern Rhodesia acre 
invited. All communications regarding these matters and 
subscriptions and advertisements should be addressed to: — 
The Editor, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury. 


Journal issues- — Owing* to an error in the despatch of 
the January and February issues of this Journal, a number 
of 8ubs(‘ribers received more than one copy of these numbers. 
As there are no copies of these issues left in the Agric^dtural 
Journal Office, and as there is frequent enquiry for them, 
the return of the surphis copies to the editor will be much 
appreciated. 


Obituary— Major G. J. Fordor ■ — It is with deep rejfret 
that we have to record the death xiuder divstressing oircum- 
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stances of Major C. J. Forder, who, with his mother, was 
drowned on the lOth March while attempting? to cross the 
footbridge over the Marodzi Itiver. Major Forder, with his 
mother and sister, Mrs. Ward, came to this country in 1911 
and settled in the GHendale area, where they Avere very well 
known and exceedingly popnlar. Major Forder was a pro- 
gressive farmer, his main activities being concerned with 
maize and pigs. He took a keen interest in the atfairs of 
the Glendale Farmers’ Association and was at one time 
president. On oc(‘asions he represented his fellow-farmers 
at the congresses of the Hhodesia Agricultural Union, where 
his opinions always carried great weight. We tender our 
deepest sympathy to liis bereaved relatives. 


The Pig Industry in Rhodesia. — We published an article 
in the January issue of this Journal by Mr. MacW. Ingram 
Tinder the title ‘‘Walking Pigs.” This article created a good 
deal of interest, showing as it did that by the observance 
of certain essentials and by the application of commonsense 
methods it is possible materially to minimise^ the considerable 
loss of weight and condition usually associated with the 
railing of live stock to Johannesburg. In a further article 
in this issue Mr. Ingram describes his methods of raising 
pigs, and we feel sine that readers will not only find this 
article equally as interesting as the last, but Avill be able 
to obtain from it many very useful hints. 

It will be seen that tin* pigs Mr. Ingram railed to 
Johannesburg realised the highest price obtainable, viz., 
71 d. per lb., and this fact is sutH(*ient evidence of the sound- 
ness of his methods. The cost of marketing his pigs in 
Johannesburg is given in detail by Mr. Ingram, and it will 
be seen the figure wwks out at 12s. per pig. It is therefore 
obvious that to sell pigs in Johanesburg at TJd. per lb., or 
a few pence less, is a profitable undertaking. 


Advertising the Colony. — A recent issue of South- 
Africa contains the text of a ‘^Talk on Land Settlement in 
Southern Rhodesia,” broadcastedf by the High Commis- 
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sionor’s office in London. The Secretary in his talk f^ives 
the experiences of two settlers, one of whom is fanning in 
the Bulawayo district and the other in the Lomagundi dis- 
trict. Both are marrit'd, and the first-named came to 
Rhodesia three years ago and the other thirteen years ago. 
Both are satisfied with their rate of progress and optimistic 
regarding their prospects. The talk con(*hides with an 
epitome by th(‘ Secretaiy of the conditions })n‘A’ailing here 
and thc‘ prospc^cts of success. 

The talk cieated a great deal of interest, and as a result 
the High (Vnnmissioner’s office is inundated with enquiries 
concerning the ('olony. These, it is stated, are coming in 
from practically every county in England, Scotland and 
Wales, while several have been received from Ireland. The 
Secretary states that letters addressed to him personally by 
old Rhodesians and others indicate that the talk was heard 
clearly everywhere. 

The Colony has evidently received a splendid advertise- 
ment as a result of the broadcast, and no doubt tangible 
evidence of this tac t will in* due course be forthcoming. 


Cotton and Tobacco Statistics. — A bulletin issued by the 
International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, gives provi- 
sional statistics of the cotton and tobacco (‘rops for last year. 
The area planted with cotton in the Tnited States of America 
is given as 45,945,000 acres, and the yield 14,91(),460 bales 
(500 lbs.) of lint. In India the acreage wa« 20,305,000, and 
the yield 4,455,*.i0(> bales (500 ll)s. ) of lint; in Egypt 
1,997,600 acres, and the yield 1,557,200 bales (500 lbs.) of 
lint; in Korea 475,000 acres, and the yield 130,800 bales 
(500 lbs.) of lint; in Mexico •502,200 acres, and the yield 
205,700 bales (500 lbs.) of lint. In Uganda the acreage is 
given as (>17,000, but the yield is not stated. In the season 
1924-25, 140,000 bales (500 lbs.) of lint were obtained from 
584,400 acres. 

In the United States of America the tobacco crop 
amounted approximately to 1,349,660,000 lbs. from 1,747,000 
acres, or 772 lbs. per acre. Other yields were: Bulgaria, 
89,950,000 lbs. from 126,000 acres, or 713 lbs. per acre; 
Italy, 92,370,000 lbs. from 100,600 acres, or a yield of 
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918 lbs. per acre; Japan, 140,550,000 lbs. from 90,700 acres, 
or 1,549 lbs. per acre; Philippines, 95,510,000 lbs. from 
177,900 acres, or 536 lbs. per acre. No fifrures arc ^iven 
of the acreage planted with tobacco in Greece (hiring the 
year 1925, but the approximate yield is given as 
134,890,000 lbs. 


The Dairy industry! — ^Previous notes appearing in tliese 
pages have shown that the dairy industry has made nunark- 
able progress during the past few years. Figures* obtained 
for the production of butter and cheese in 1925 bear evidence 
that this development still continues and that 1925 is a 
record year so far as the dairy industry is (‘onceined. During 
this year over one million pounds weight of butter were 
manufactured in our creameries, and approximately tour 
hundred thousand pounds of buttei \\(u*e made on farms. 
The cheese production figures, notwithstanding an adverse 
wet season, show a decided advance on the pre\ious lecord 
year (1924), and approximate to 150,000 lbs. 

All cheese and butter manufactured during this ,\ear have 
been sold, and therefore it would appear that our export 
trade (the figures for which are not yet available) must 
create a record also. The value of the butter and cheese 
produced in 1925 is in the neighbourhood of £115,000, whilst 
the fresh milk trade, approximating to 000,000 gallons 
annually, is Avorth almost £50,000. Industries subsidiary to 
dairying, such as pig-raising and poultry-rearing, must be 
worth at least £30,000 annually to our farmers. In view 
of the total of these A^arious figures (over £200,000), dairying 
can no longer be regarded as of minor importance, but must 
rank with our major agricultural industries, such as maize 
and tobacco production, as being of the greatest value to 
the farmers of this Colony. 


Railway Rate Reductions.— Important reductions in 
rates, to take effect from 1st April, 1926, are announced by 
the Beira and Mashonaland and Bhodesia Bail ways. Local 
agricultural produce traffic is transferred to a new 12th class 
rate which effects a reduction of from 19 per cent, at 26 
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miles to u muximtmi of 35 per cent, at miles. Between 
Salisbury and lUilawayo the reduction in the maize rate is 
126d. per ton, or Is. OAd. per baR. The rates for Ihe longer 
distances are already much lower in proporiion, and they are 
not being reduced, therefore, to such extent as those for 
medium distances. At 800 miles and over the reduction 
averages 20 per cent. 

The rates for maize, maize meal, beans and kattir grain 
consigned to Beira for export overseas from points within 
the 300-000-mile zone from Beira are reduced to 12s. Od. 
per ton (including pierage), irrespective of selling value, 
the sliding s(‘ale hitherto in operation having been abolished. 
A substantial reduction has also been made in the export 
rates for this traffic from ^sorthern Rhodesia. The export 
rates to the Union have also been revised and reduced. 

• Unman ufa(*tured toba(*(*o is transferred to the lew 10th 
class rate, subject to the existing maximum charge of 
.£5 11s. Id. per ton. This will reduce the rail charge for 
tobac(‘o sent to the local warehouses for grading and sale 
and when consigned for export via Beira from Salisbury. 

The local truck rates for live stock are redm*ed by 
amounts ranging from 2s. per short truck at (50 miles to. 
27s. Od. per short truck at 550 miles. For distances of 
600 miles and over the reduction is £1 per short truck. 
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The Radnfall Season of 1925-26 and 
Crop Prospects. 


The present rainy season has been another example of 
the vajfuries of our Rhodesian climate. In September abnor- 
mally heavy rains were experien(‘ed over the whole country, 
and it appeared as thouprh the season had started in c^arnest 
unusually early. In October c-onditions were still fair, with 
the rainfall a])out normal, (‘xcc‘pt in westc^rn Matabeleland, 
where very little rain fell. During? November and December 
the rainfall was very patchy throughout the country and 
there was an entire lack of jyood general plantinj^ rains, the 
conditions beinf> particularly severe in Matabeleland and 
southern Mashonaland. The mc'an rainfall diirin^ir November 
only amounted to l.dl ins., there beiii}^ only one worse* 
November on record, viz., that of 1912, when the mc*an 
rainfall was 0.46 in. The mean rainfall in December was 
2.96 ins., and there are only two worse Dc'cembers on re(*ord, 
viz., those of 1913 and 1902, when ^the mean rainfall was 
1.56 and 1.57 ins. respectively. 

The mean rainfall during*: the period October to Decem- 
ber was the lowest on record for this Colony and only 
amounted to 5.28 ins. The previous worst temporary droup^ht 
was that of 1913, when the mean rainfall for this period 
was 5.34 ins., while other seasons in which the early rains 
were under 6 ins. were those of 1905, 1912 and 1923, when 
the mean rainfall was 5.54, 5.89 and 5.89 ins. respectively. 

In the new year conditions improved, as pfeiieral planting 
rains wene experienced during the first week of January. 
This was followed by torrential downpours along the eastern 
border and heavy general rain in north-c'a stern Mashonaland 
during the middle of January. Many stations along the 
eastern border rcM-orded abnormal falls and reported eleven 
dgys of continuous rain during this period, whicdi resulted 
in heavy floods and serious washaways along the Beira line. 
After the first week in January, however, only light local 
shou<*rs occurred in Matabeleland, and these conditions per- 
sisted in that area until the middle of February. 
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In February, Mashonalund generally experienced 
showery, weather on inosi days, ])iit ('onditions were not very 
severe, as the morninj>:s wcue usually sunny. During: the 
last week of tlie month heavy rains fell in Matabeleland and 
continued during* the first week of March, with the result 
that the rainfall in that area for the season approached the 
normal. Abnormally heavy widespread rains were experi- 
enced in western Matabelelantl on the 7th and 8th March, 
and in western Mashonaland on the 9th and Kith, which 
resulted in exceeding*ly severe flood conditions in the rivers 
and caused washaways on the railway in the vicinity of 
Salis])ury. 

The following: table shows the accumulated deviations 
from normal from October to date, and is of interest in 
showing: the abnormal character of the season as reg:ards 
monthly distribution 

AOC^TMl liATED DEVIATIONS FKOM NOllMAL. 

Oct. Xov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March. 
Western Matabeleland ... --0.57 -2.55 —4.80 —5.19 —3.58 +1.83 
South-eastern Matabeleland — 0.04 — 1.62 — 4.20 — 5.25 — 0.24 + 5.37 
Western Mashonaland ... +0.56 — 1.54 — 4.40 — 4.71 — 4.06 +1.07 

North-eastern Mashonaland +0.32 — 1.73 — 3.42 +0.77 +4.36 +9.04 
South-eastern ^laslionaland +0.08 — 2.69 — 6.14 — 1.36 + 0.67 + 6.39 
Eastern border +0.24 —2.88 -^.91 + 16.82 +-20.32 + 22.75 

Crop Prospects. — The crop prospects of fht* season have 
fluctuated from month to month and farmern’ hopes and fears 
in a similar maimer. The prospe(*ts early in the season were 
depressing:, but when the January rains broke over Mashona- 
land and continued into February a reasonable erop was 
assured. 

A continuance of these conditions g:ave rise to hopes 
that record crops of all descriptions could be expected. 
Excessive rains throng:hout the g:reater part of March have, 
how^ever, somewhat altered tin* onilook, and althouj^h the 
output of maize, tobacco, g*round nuts and cotton seems 
likely to be very satisfactory, it is not likely to achieve the 
record proportions which at one time appeared probable. 
Maize, it is thoiig:ht, has not been appreciably affected by 
the constant rains, and althouj?li on low-lying: lands the crop 
may have suffered, yet on the whole later plantingrs and. 
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those on new lands have benefited, and wiili fine sunny 
weather from the latter part of March onwards an easy 
record in maize prodiiction should be in sifvlit. Considerable 
expansion with this crop is evident in the vicinity of Gatooraa 
and in the Midlands. The prospects in Matabeleland are very 
much more favounible than they were a month or six weeks 
aj?o. 

Tobacco has suftered somewhat from ‘Spot’’ and the 
heavy rains liave probably leduced the yields per acre of 
a number of fi:rowers. In spite of this, however, the majority 
of tobacco farmers should obtain very remuiKuative crops, 
and the total output may approach the fifi^ure of six million 
pounds weipfht of leaf. 

The cotton (*rop at the present time looks distinctly 
promising: over the pfreater part of the Colony, particularly 
in what is considered the proved areas of Hartley, Sinoia and 
Mazoe. Much depends, however, on the weather from now 
onwards. In the event of its settinp^ fair from the end of 
this month a fairly ffood cotton crop may safely be reckoned 
upon. Preliminary figures of the acreage planted with cotton 
this season indicate that last year’s acreage is c^xceeded. 

Ground n\its appear almost everywhere to have made 
an unusually vigorous growth, and all reports indicate a 
record output of this commodity. 
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Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Salisbury. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF EXPERIMENTS, 1924-2o. 


By H. (i. Mindy, Dip.Agrir., F.L.S., Chief Agriniltuiist. 


The mean annual rainfall on this station is in the neigh- 
bourhood of 32 inches, but, as will be seen from the 
following table, the precipitation for the year under review 
WHvS far in excess of the nonnal. 


ANALYSIS OF RAINFALL, SEASON 1924-25. 


Month. 

No. of 
rain 
(lays. 

Total for 
month in 
inches 

Rains 
over 
t inch. 

Total 

to 

date. 

Periods exceeding one 
week without rain. 

- " — 





- 

— 

October 


1.77 

4 

1.77 


November ... 

11 

3. 8-2 

«; 

5.69 I 

*29th 0(jt. to 6th Nov. 

l)eceml)er ... 

17 

13.12 

14 

18.71 * 


January 

21 

10.61 

17 

•2f ♦ *22 


February 

19 

11.69 

14 

1 40.91 j 

25th Feb. to 1st March 

March 

15 1 

8.37 

, 9 

{ 49.28 , 

1 1 


April 

1 

9 

2.46 

3 

1 1 

1 51.74 

1 

18th to 25th April 

May 

3 

i 

.64 

1 

J .52.28 

1 

1 

1 

Total ... 

103 

52.28 

1 

1 88 

j 52.28 1 

3 periods of 7 days or 
over 


The more impoi*tant results of the experiments conducted 
on this station have been recorded in this Jottrnal ea<*h year 
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since 1919-20, and are available for reference in bulletin form. 
The year 1923-24 saw the discontinuance of certain investiga- 
tions which had l>een in progpress for a number of years, and 
from which it was thought sufficiently informative data had 
been obtained. Simultaneously certain new enquiries were 
instituted, in particular those dealing with (1) the prepara- 
tion of synthetic farmyard manure by means of the ‘‘Aden” 
process; (2) destruction of certain weeds, including Mexican 
marigold, by means of chemical sprays; (3) methods of storing 
seed potatoes ; (4) the top dressing of maize and cotton cn)]>s 
with nitrate of soda; (5) the introduction and triaj of the 
reputed wheat substitute “Adlay,’’ a plant native to the 
Philippine Fslands. These investigations will not be refeiTed 
to here, but will form the subject of separate reports which 
will he published later. 

MAIZE ROTATION EXPERIMENTS. 

SERIES A, 1913-25. 

Maize yield iii bags per acre. 


System of oroppmg. 

1924-2.). 

192H 24.* 

Average 

yield. 

1. Maize continuous; 12th year 
without manure or fer- 
tiliser 

2..^ 

4.2 

5.5 bags 

2. Alternate maize and bare 
summer fallow; no manuie 
or fertiliser 

2.05 

12.8 

(12 years) 

10.7 bags 

3. Tliree-course jotation — maize, 
oats, velvet l>eanst ; no 
manure or fertiliser 

10.45 

12.5 

(12 years) 

16.28 bags 

4. Four-course loiation — maize 

with 6 tons dung per acre, 
oats, velvet beans, J maize 

26.8 

11.3 

(10 yeai’H) 

19.44 bags 

Maize with dung 

18.0 


(9 yeai*s) 


"^Rainfall 1923-24, 16.32 inches. 

i Velvet heans reaped for seed, dry vines and residue 
ploughed under. 

XVelvet beams reaped for hay, stubble ploughed^ under. 
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A» explained in last year’s report, this roiation until 
1924-25 consisted of iming'els with manure, oats, velvet beans, 
maize, but owing* to the uii8atistactoi*y' yield ot mangels 
usually obtained on this station, it was decided to discontinue 
gi*owing that crop and to substitute maize on the manured 
plot. The final return shown in the table, viz., eighteen bags 
of maize irer a<Te, is therefore the first maize yield to be 
recorded for this plot. 


MAIZE ROTATION EXPERIMENTS. 

SERIES B, 1919-25. 

MAIZE YIELD IN BAGS PER ACRE. 

Plot 1, Control, Maize rontinuoua since 1919 — no viannre 

or fertiliser. 

Plot No. ll)*24-2rj 1923-24 l9i*2-*23 1921*22 19*20 21 19lt»-*20 Average 

1 3.6 10.0 10 4 13.0 *27.2 *2.')..> 14.9,5 


Plots 2 to 5. Three-quarters maize, onc-qiun ter Sudan (jmss. 
Each year one-quarter under maize, rommenciny with 
plot 2 fn 1919-20, reretres 8 totKs duny per acre. 


Plot No 1924-23 
2 ‘ 21.8 

3 8.63* 

4 15.1 

5 S. grass 


1923 *24 19-2-2.23 

16 . 7 ^ 12.6 

11.5 S. gra'>s 
S. grass 18.6 

13 5 17.3* 


1921-22 1920*21 

S grass *28.0 

14.25 26.9* 

15.7* *28.5 

13.7 S. grass 


1 9 19-*20 Av erage 
26.0* ‘21.02 
*23.7 17.00 

S. grass 19.47 
*24.6 17.27 


l^lot (), Control, 


Plot No. 19*24-‘25 19*23-‘24 

6 7.8 8.4 


Maize continuous — no manure or 
fertiliser, 

19*2*2-*23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 Average 

13.1 11.75 *24.2 *23.3 14.75 


Plots 7 to 10. Thi ee-quariers under maize, one -quarter 
re! ret beans plouyhed under. One-quarter und^r 
maize, romvienriny with plot 7 in J919-20, receives 150 
lbs, fertiliser per acre each year, i.e., each field 
receives fertiliser once every fourth year and once 
every four years is yreen manuied. 


Plot No. 

1924-25 

1923-24 

19*22-23 

19*21 -*22 

19-20-21 

1919*20 

Average 

7 


ll.Sf 

18.8 

V. beans 

25 9 

‘23. U 

17.19 

8 

19.86t 

13.0 

V. beans 

11.7 

‘24. 6t 

‘23,0 

18.43 

9 

15,65 

V. beans 

17.4 

P2.7t 

*28.7 

V. beans 

18.61 

10 

V. beans 

9.6 

2l.lt 

14.5 

V. beans 

19.2 

16.1 


Aji asterisk indicates the application of farmyard 
vianure. 


A dagger indicates the application of fertiliser. 
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Owing to the shortage of supplies in 1924-26, very fresh 
manure had to be used on plot No. 3, and, as may be seen, the 
maize crop failed to respond. The succeeding crop of maize 
on the same plot this season (1925-26) promises extremely well 
and at the time of writing is fully equal to maize directly 
manured with farmyard manure this year. 

Maize Following Various CropSt — This experiment aims 
at studying the effect of, and demands made by certain crops 
on soil fertility and is gauged by the behaviour of crops of 
maize following the various other crops enupierated. The 
legumes giown ( omprise velvet beans, dolichos beans, haricot 
beans, Sunn hemp and ground nuts; the oil seeds are cotton, 
Niger seed and linseed. Grass crops comprise oats and 
Sudan grass, and miscellaneous ei ops hibiscus and buckwheat. 
In each instance referred to here, the previous (Top was 
reaped in the manner common to its kind and only the residues 
were left to be ploughed in. Eesults confirm those of previous 
years; the low^est yields in order are those from maize fol- 
lowing (a) buckwheat, 1.8 bags, (b) linseed, 2.16 bags, (c) 
Sudan grass, 3.8 bags, and (d) haricot beans, 3.9 bags per 
acre. 


AVERAGE MAIZE YIELD IN BAGS PER ACRE. 


Kind oi crop 

1924 20 

192S24 1922 2.S 

1921-22 

A\('i 

After legumes, incliidino 
haricoi l>eans 


10.80 

9.08 

9.18 

9.8 

After legumes, Jiot iii- 
(dudiiig haricot beans 

1 1 .90 




11.9 

After oil seeds 

0.74 

8.10 

8.41 

(1 yr.) 
8.44 7.9 

After grass ciops 

4.5 

7.10 

7.75 

8.84 

7.0 

After miscellaneous crops 

4.7 

5.00 

6.25 

7.56 

5.6 

The individual yields 

after 

oil seeds 

were 

as fallows : 


After Niger seed, 11.8 bags; after cotton, 6.25 bags; after 
linseed, 2.16 bags. On this station cotton has not shown to 
any marked advantage as a rotation crop. The lowest yield 
(8.6 bags) from maize following legumes (haricot beans 
excepted) came from the land which the previous year had 
grown ground nuts. 

Creen Manuring Contratted with the Ploughing in of 
Crop ResidueSi — The importance of some knowledge of the 
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relutive results which ]uay be expected following the plough- 
ing under of an entire crop suitable for green manuring as 
compared with ploughing in only the residue after the crop 
is harvested is self-evident. To investigate this feature, two 
series of trials were commenced in 1919, the crops compared 
being in the one case velvet beans and Niger seed, and in the 
other Niger seed and Sunn hemp. In the year indicated 
eight plots, ea(»h one-eighth of an acre in extent, were sown 
to these crops, after which maize was giwvii for two years. 
The results in tlie first two seasons — averages for which are 
given in Hue se< ond column of the following table — seemed to 
indicate that the plots on which only the crop residues were 
ploughed ill possessed greater inherent fertility than those 
which were green manureil. To test this, in 1922-23 the 
treatments were reversed, those plots which in 1919-20 had 
crop residues ploughed in being in 1922-23 green manured, 
and vice versa. The i‘esponse ha.s completely negatived the 
previous year's conflicting results, which, it w^ould appear, 
were rightly attributed to ineiiuality in soil fertility. The 
maize this season was the second <‘onsecutive crop following 
the respefjtive treatments. 


MAIZK YIEldlS IN BAGS PEK ACRE. 


First Series. 

1021-5 

1923 + 

Average yield 
1920-1 1921-2 

Aver- 

Hge 

After Niger seed \stubble ... 

13.:{ 

7.1 

17.87 

12.7 

After Niger seed ploughed in 

16.7 

12.1 

16.87 

15.2 

After velvet bean stubble ... 

13.7 

9.4 

19.25 

14.1 

After velvet l>ean ploughed 
in 

18.5 

10.8 

18.25 

15.8 

Secoml Series, 

After Sunn hemp stubble ... 5.8 

5.27 

12.17 

7.7 

After Sunn hemii ploughed 
in 

9.0 

9.46 

11.87 

10.1 

After Niger seed stubble ... 

8.6 

4.1 

15.75 

9.4 

After Niger seed ploughed in 

15.0 

7.4 

16.87 

12.9 

Green Manuring with 

Immature 

versus More Mature 


Crops* — The primary object of this experiment w’as twofold, 
namely to asc.ertain whether the ploughing in of two con- 
secutive gi'een m*ops in the same season would have toxic 
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effects on the land or whether by adding a gi'eater amount 
of organic matter it would be more beneficial than the plough- 
ing under of only one crop, li was found that the growing 
season was too shoi't to permit of two velvet l>ean crops matur- 
ing, and they were therefore turned under before reaching 
the podding stage. The relative maize yields were as 
follows : — 


MAIZE YIELD IN BAGS PER ACRE. 




1924-2.5 

192.3*24 

1922-23 Average 

After one * mature 
ploughed under ... 

crop 

11.0 

12.4 

19.2 

14.2 

After tw’o immatuie 
ploughe<l under ... 

(*rops 

9.0 

10.4 

17.7 ■ 

12.4 

After one mature (*rop reaped 
for hay ; stubble ploughed 
under 

8.8 

10.0 

16.8 

11.8 


The results were so strikingly in favour of the one fully 
grown crop that they giive rise to the question of whether 
irrespective of weight of green stuff per acre immature crops 
ploughed in will benefit the land as much as if the crops are 
fully grown. 

In 1923-24 sowings were made to investigate this problem 
and the results were as follows: — 

MAIZE YMELD IN BAGS PER ACRE. 

1924-2.) 

After Sunn hemp plouglied in when in green pod ... 15.5 

After Sunn hemp ploughed in when in early flower ... 8.2 

After bare fallow 4.1 

After velvet bean ploughed in when in green pod ... 8.5 

After velvet bean ploughed in when in early flower ... 5.2 

After bare fallow' 1.0 

The citips allow^ed to reach what was deemed full growth 
occupied the land for five weeks longer than those ploughed 
under w'hen in early flower. The difference in yield cannot, 
it is thought, be attributed solely to the rather greater weight 
of gi'een fodder produced by the older crops, and the results 
are so significant that the enquiry is being pursued further. 
It is not uncommon for farmers to report very small increases 
in yield follow ing a gi'een manuring. Often the green manure 
crops are not sown until late in the season, and it seems pos- 
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sible that the lack ot increase in yield in the following? ciop 
may in such cases Ik* <lue to lack of maturity in the f»recii 
manure (uop when turned under. 

Maize and Velvet Beans Crown Together for Grain. — 

Since this practice is becoming’ increasingly comnYon in 
Rhodesia, it was thought desirable to ascertain what distance 
of planting is normally likely to give the heaviest grain yield 
from lK>th crops. This year all legumes suffered so severely 
from the constant rains that the velvet bean yields cannot be 
regarded as indicative of what may be expected from this 
method of cropping in an ordinary season. The reduced 
maize yield fiom the wider plantings confirms previous 
results. 

MAl/K YIKIJ) IN BAGS PER APRE. 


Method ot planting. 

Crops ill alternate rows, 40 x 18 ins., 

A\eraj;^es of two plots. 

Velv^^t beaiv 
Maize. (shelled). 

sown same date 

Maize, 40 x 18 ins. Beans in 

same 

22.0 

106 lbs. 

row, but sown 14 days after 
Maize, 40 x 24 ins. Beans in 

maize 

same 

'Z'ZA 

72 ll)s. 

row, but sown 14 days after 
Maize, 40 x 30 ins. Beans in 

maize 

same 

17.5 

78 lbs. 

row, but ^owii 14 days after 

maize 

15.1 

102 ll». 


Maize: Check-rowed versus Drilled. — Results support 
previous tests, and indicate that, given equally good stands 
and similar clean cultivation, no advantage in yield from 
check-row planting in itself is to be expeided, but perhaps 
rather the reverse. It was intended to conduct the trials on 
duplicate plots, but, owing to mistakes in thinning, one plot 
planted at 3() x 3(> ins. and one at 42 x 42 ins. had to he 


discarded. 

MAIZE YIELD IN BAGS PER ACRE. 
Method of PI wit in u- 

One plant to each hill, 36 x 18 ins. apart; 9,680 

plants per cu're (average of two plots) 21.3 

Two plants to each hill, 36 x 36 ins. apai*t ; 9,680 

* plants per aci'e (one plot) 18.6 

Three plants to each hill, 42 x 42 ins. apart; 

• 10,668 plants per acre (one plot) 14.9 


c 
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Distance Planting for Crain.— A new series of tests 
wUvH eoninieiK ed on lines sugg^ested by Mr. H. B. Christian, of 
the Enterprivse district. Owing to the abundance of moisture 
clovse planting was not this year disadvantageous. The trial 
must continue for several more years before deductions can 
be drawn, and meanwhile a medium spacing of about 
40 X 15 ins., 01 40 x \2 ins. where the crop is harrowed, is 
recommended. 


Distance of planting. 

No. of 
per acre. 

Average maize yield 
ill bags {ler acre from 
duplicate plots. 

X 

15 ins. 

17,424 

23.1 

24 X 

18 iii^. 

14,520 

19.7 

X 

15 ills. 


23.1 

;«( X 

18 ins. 

11,010 

20.4 

:i(i X 

15 ins. 

11,010 

20.1 

.‘{(i X 

18 ins. 

9,680 

20.3 

40 X 

15 ins. 

10,454 

17.0 

40 X 

18 ills. 

8,712 

17.2 


Maize Variety Trials. — These tests uith standard 
vaiieties ot flat white maize were continued tor the sixtli 
year in succession, Iowa Silver Mine being imduded. This 
variety, however, suffered severely ti^om maize blight and rust 
and on this account yielded but indifferently. Potc hefstroom 
IVail was also considerably affected externally, but the yield 
did not seemingly suffer. 

MAIZE TIKIJJ m BAGS 1»EK ACHE. 


Variety. 

Previous average 
yield. 

Yield 

1924-v!.'). 

Average 

yield. 

Salisbuiy Wliite 

12.5 (5 years) 

10.5 

13.1 

Pot chefs 1 loom Peail • 

12.4 (5 years) 

16.5 

13.1 

Hickory King 

11.1 (5 years) 

19.5 

12.5 

Louisiana Hickory 

10.0 (3 years) 

18.8 

13.0 

Iowa Silver Mine 


14.3 

• 


Maize Following Various Crotolaria 8pp.— SoTue years 
ago seed of various native species of Crotolaria was collected 
by offi(*ers of the department and sent in by fanners in order 
that these might be tested for suitability as green manure 
crops. The varieties under trial were C. intermedia^ selec- 
tions JJos. 1 and 2, (\ Majrillaris, C. mar majrillaris and 
C, sphan'ocarpa-, and us green manure crops these were con- 
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trusted with Sunn hemp, C, junr.ea. The yields from fol- 
lowing maize crops were almost identical in each case, with a 
slig:ht advantaj^e in favour of Sunn hemp. Since the native 
varieties all produce smaller seeds which are more difficult to 
harvest and clean than the see<l of Sunn hemp, it has been 
deeme<l that they ])ossess no advantage over the latter, and this 
line oi investigation has therefore been discontinued. 

Maize Under Planted with Sweet Potatoes.— In areas in 
which the rains are liable to be late in commencing it is 
often not possible to set out sweet potato slips sufficiently 
early to secure a g(K)d return of tuliers the same season. 
Under such conditions planting the slips under a maize crop 
in February with the idea of reaping the tubers fifteen to 
eighteen months later has been advocated. This method has 
been adojited with great sincess on the JUilawayo Experi- 
ment Station, and trials have been conducted on the Salisbury 
Station to as(*ertain whether the pra(*ti(*e tends to reduce the 
maize yield. From the eviden(*e of three seasons in which 
the rainfall has been both abnormally heavy and abnormally 
light, it a])|)ears that the small growth made by the sweet 
potato(‘s during the first year, prior to the advent of frost, has 
no detrimental/ effect on the maize return, and tlie jiractice 
can, therefore, be recommended. The ])otato slips are planted 
in the same low’ as the maize, wdiich is later cut, stooked and 
rennned from the land, while the ground between the rows is 
at any convenient time in winter loosened with a single fur- 
row' or l idging jilough. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH SILAGE CROPS. 

The njost geneially ]H)pular 'crops in Ithodesia for this 
purpose are: maize alone, maize in <*onjunction with a legume 
such as velvet beans, dolichos beans or cowpeas, and sunflower 
either alone or w ith ope of the above legumes. 

Maize for Sila(/e , — In these trials the two extreme plant- 
ings of 40 X (5 ins. and 40 x 24 ins. w’ere this year discon- 
tinued. The closer planting has consistently given nether 
smaller returns than those from somewhat wider plantings, 
while plantings at 40 x 24 ins. apait, though giving heavy 
returns of fodder, produce thicker stalks than are desirable. 
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MXVAE YIELD IN TONwS OF GREEN FODDER PER 

ACRE. 


Distance of 

Average yield 

Yield 

Average 

planting. 

1921-24. 

19‘24-25. 

4 years. 

40 X 9 ins. 

9.8 

8.3 

9.8 

40 X 12 ins. 

J0.2 

10.1 

10.2 

40 X 15 ins. 

10.8 

7.6 

10.0 

40 X 18 ins. 

10.4 

6.9 

9.5 


Maizi' and Velvet Heans for Silage, — The nieihods ot 
planting: adopted in these tests are as follows: (1) Maize 
40 X 15 ins. apart, beans sown vsanie date in same row as maize; 
(2) distance as in No. 1, but beans sown fourteen days before 
the maize (/.e., drilling* maize as close to rows of beans as 
])ossible after they have germinated); (3) distance as in No. 1, 
l)ut maize sown first and beans fourteen davvS later; (4) maize 
and beans in altomate rows, 21 x 18 ins. apart. 

YIELD IN TONS OF GREEN FODDER PER ACRE. 


Method of planting 

Average vield 
19*21.*24. 

Yield 

Averuffe 
4 yeiii •• 

Method No. 1 

. ... 7.69 

3.2 

6.5 

Method No. 2 

. ... 5.62 

2.6 

4.8 

Method No. 3 

. ... 7.87 

3.2 

6.7 

Method No. 4 

. ... 7.14 

3.2 

6.1 


The growth of the maize is the fa<*tor which chiefly 
governs the weight of crop per acre, the velvet beans adding 
but little to the yield, though consideiubly to the feeding 
value. Those (conditions of planting* which will afford the 
best return of green maize fodder, namely, the sowing of the 
maize first and the beans later, are recommended. 

It should be noted that these trials have usually been 
('onduoted on poor land which would benefit fr(>m the glowing 
of the bean crop under the maize, and this accounts for the 
low average yields as compared with the ])ievi()UR tests where 
maize is grown alone for silage. 

Sunflower and Velvet Beans for Silage , — On land of 
moderately good fertility this crop combination seems to give 
good returns, but is not recommended for poor soils. The 
trial has only been in progress for three seasons. Methods of 
planting were as follows : (1) Sunflower and velvet beans in 
same row, both sown same date; (2) as for No. 1, but beans 
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sown fourieen days after sunflower; (f3) the two crops in 
allernate rows, 20 x 18 ins. apart. 

VIEJ.]) ly TONS OF OliEEN FODDElt PEK ACRE. 


Method of phiiiting. 

Average viehl 
1922-24. 

Yield 
• li»24--J.*). 

Average 
a years. 

Method No. 1 

9.5 

11.7 

10.2 

MetluKl No. 2 

8.:j 

11.4 

9.3 

Method No. 8 

9.5 

11.5 

10.2 


Other Sildtjc M id tures . — Good silage has been made from 
Isi^er seed fo'dder and from Sudan ^rass, alone and in mix- 
tuj’es witli legumes. Ni^er seed, as is well known, produces 
an extiemely heavy return of fodder, but the proportion of 
moisture in both crops is usually higher than in maize cut 
at the ri^ht stage for ensiling. It is therefore generally 
advisable to wilt Jfiger seed or Sudan fodder in the ‘doc)k or 
swathe for 24-80 hours before pla<*ing* in the silo. The yields 
of these crops during the last three years have been as 
under : — 

YIELD IN TONS OF GREEN FODDER PER ACRE. 


Average > iclfl 

Yield 

Average 

( 'rop. 

1922-24. 

1924-2.). 

3 years. 

Niger alone 

12.4 

16.9 

13.6 

Niger and velvet beans 

10.7 

15.7 

12.4 

Sudan grass 

G.6 

9.8 

7.3 

Sudan and velvet beans 

0.0 

6.4 

6.2 

Sudan and Niger seed 

(1 year) 
11.(1 

14.8 

(2 yeara) 
12.6 

]Vei(/ht,>i of Miscellaneous Fodders Ensiled. — 

Other crops 

grown on the station and ensiled 

include the following : — 

YlELl) IN TONS OF OUKES FODDER PER ACRE. 

Crop. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

Average 

2 years. 

Napier grass 

(5.7 

18.6 

12.6 

Napier grnss and kxidzu vine 

5.5 

9.3 

7.4 

Unifufu 

7.7 

17.6 

12.6 

Cow cane ... 

4.9 

3.4 

4.1 

Guinea grass 

4.5 

13.4 

8.8 

Napier gi*ass, witli maize and 
velvet beans between rows 

(5.1 

8.4 

7.2 

Eokoma grass 

... 

16.4 

... 
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In the case of Napier grass with beans and maize sown 
between tlie rows the practice is to manure and plough 
between the rows, and when rains break to plant the beans 
and maize. When the latter are a few inches high the Noi)ier 
grass is cut down to ground level and the three crops are 
then left to grow together until ready for the silo. Good 
silage is thus obtained, and the manuring stimulates an early 
spring growth of the Napier grass at a time Avhen green fodder 
is very welcome. 

{To be eoncluded m nert isxve.) * 


Smithfieid Prices. 


Messrs. Hart, Hanison and (’o., 4 and 5, Wp.si Smith- 
field, London, have kindly supplied us with the following 
prices ruling on the llth February : — 

London (/entral Markets. — The .supplies of chilhul beef 
continue heavy: scarcely any frozen beef pitched. The 
supply of home-killed beef has been lighter and caused prices 
for imported beef to improve. Argentine chilled hinds, 5Jd. 
to 6Jd. per lb.; Argentine chilled fores, 3^d. to 4d-. per lb.; 
Australian frozen hinds, 4|d. per lb.; Australian frozen 
crops, 3|d. per lb. 

. Birkenhead. — The week’s landings: 4,331 Irish and 674 
Canadian cattle. Trade has been slow. Beef, 7Jd. to 9d. 
per lb. 
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Concrete on the Farm. 


l^y N. SKLJiU’K, M.C., B.Sr., B.Sc. (En^r-)» Assi.stant 
Inijifatioii Engineer. 


CoiK'iete is a foiin of artificial stone made U]) of the 
followi n^ inj^redients : — 

(1) the ajy^’freoate consisting* of broken stone which 
forms the bulk of the concrete; 

(‘.i) sand which is ^ proportioned as to fill the inter- 
slices of the aggreg*ate; 

(•)) Portland (*ement in sufficient quantity to coat the 
sand and bind the whole together; 

(4) sufficient water to make a workable mixture of the 
foregoing. 

Mixing and Proportioning. — The proportioning and 
mixing of concrete should be carried out on a “mixing lK)ard.” 
The function of the board is to provide a (dean, snuwth water- 
proof surface o-f adeciuate area for mixing the ingredients. 
Four boys with shovels should be able to mix bate lies of half 
a cubic yard at a time; for this (luantity a mixing Iniard 
V2 feet by 12 feet is suitable. The Iward should preferably 
be made of 9-in(*h by IJ-imdi deals (fig. 1), well jointed 
together. If the total (piantity of (*oncrete to be mixed is 
not large, the ])latform could be made of tongued and grooved 
flooring. It is essential that the ])latform be practically 
water-proof, otherwise the loss of cement will vsenously w’eaken 
the (‘oinrete. The correcd piopoi tioning of the materials is 
very important and frequently neglected. The sand and 
aggregate should be pleasured in a type of l)ot tom less box of 
suitable size (fig. 2). These lioxes are easily made. The box 
is placed on the mixing lioard, filled, and the material struck 
off level with the top; the materials are to be measured loose 
and not lummed. The box (‘an then he removed, leaving the 
sand or stone on the Iniard. 
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The pioce.ss of mixing should be ( urried out as follows; — 
The mixing board should first l>e set up on a level piece of 
ground, and, should it have been used before, all debris 
should be cleared olf. The sand in dry condition should then 
be measured and spread out on tlie mixing board. The 
cement is then measured and spread evenly over the sand. 
These ingredients are first mixed together dry. Mixing to be 
thorough must be carried out systematically, and the most 
suitable method is to have the mixing lioys arranged along 
two opposite sides of the lioard. The material is then turned 
over steadily in one direction, Ihe boys on one side working 
to their right, those opposite working to their left; in this 
wa\’ the whole of the material is worked up to one end of Ihe 
board. The dry sand and cement should be mixed together 
until the whole attains an even green colour. The stone may 
now be measured and added. 

It is essential that the cement and sand when* mixed 
should be quite diy, but it is an advantage to have the stone 
moderately wet before it is placed on the board, as thift 
facilitates the mixing. 

The mixture of sand and cement should be spread evenly 
over the board and the atone thrown on, the whole 
thoroughly mixed together being turned over at least twice in 
a dry state l>efore water is added. Water is best applied with 
a watering can fitted with, a rose. It is advisable to measure 
the water, as once the quantity necessary for a batch of 
concrete is know n the mixing w'ill require less supervision*. 

The water should be added gradually and the mixing 
carried on at the same time until the whole batch reaches a 
uniform and workable consistency. 

The quantity of water required depends on the sand and 
aggregate, and no rules as to exact (luantity can be laid down. 
It is, however, safe to say that, for the majority of pui^poses, 
the less water used the l>etter. The meaning of the term 
“workable consistency’’ wdll become clear to any one on 
mixing a batch of concrete. * The concrete before ii has 
sufficient whaler is an intractable mass very difficult to handle ; 
as the water is added it .suddenly breaks dowm and the sand 
and clement lend to flowr. This is the correct consistency of a 
good mixtuie. If more water is“ added, the small materials 
become detached from the aggregate, and, although the 
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coiK iele is still iisuble in this state, it requires more care in’ 
curing and takes much long-er to attain full strength. 

An idea of the behaviour of cement when mixed with 
water can be obtaijied as follows: — Take a small ([uanlity of 
cement aiid work it up with a trowel, adding water in small 
quantities and woiking the mixture well. After a time it 
will be found that by beating the imivss water can be brought 
to the surface and the mixture works easily. This is the best 
condition. A sliglit addition of w’^ater at this stage will 
cause the (‘cOiojit to run ami its setting (lualjties wdll be 
impaired. 

The concrete, to be properly mixed, should l>e turne<l 
over at least three times w’hile the water is l>eing added. If, 
after this has been done, it appears to be evenly mixed, it is 
ready foi- placing. 

Sand for cojicrete should all pass through a sieve of j-incb 
mesh. It should grade fairly evenly from very fine up to just 
less than 1-iiicii size. It should l>e clean and free from earth 
or sijiiilar niattei. It dirty, the sand should be thoroughly 
washed before using. 

Aggregate consists of broken stone. It should range in 
size from } im h up to, for most ptirposes, 1^ inches, and for 
big work to 21 inches. Kven grading is an advantage. The 
strength ()f the concrete is dependent to a large extent on the 
quality of tlie aggregate, and care must be taken to Jielect 
good hard stone for this purpose. Quartzites, quartzes, 
diorites, granites, and most igneous rocks are good. Sand- 
stones, shales and deconipose<l ro< ks should be avoided. 

The cement used in concrete is artificial Poiiland cement, 
w hich is specially Jiiade and is far superior to natural cements. 
The hwaxlly made cement is cheapest in most parts of this 
Colony and is ([uite suitable. This cement is sold in bags of 
188 lbs. net weight, which contain a little more than 2 cubic 
feel of cement. 

Water used in mixing should be (dean, and should not 
contain an excessive amount of dissolved impurities, as these 
may w’eaken the concrete. 

. The proportioning of the ingredients of concrete has 
developed into a stdence, and a great deal of (*are is now 
taken in the cases of bridges, large buildings, etc. For farm 
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purposes the old rule-of-thumb meUicKl is the most suitable. 
The proportions are always given as (/en)ent = Sand = ron(Teie. 

For most purposes, where the ('oiierete is io l>e used in 
mass, the piupoition one cement, three sand, six aggregiite, 
written simply 1:8: 6, is used. For stmnger mixtures the 
(juantity of (*ement is iii(‘reased, .so that we have 1 : : 5 and 

1:2:4 mixtures. It will be noticed that there is always 
twi(*e as mu(*h aggregate as sand, and only the cement pro})or- 
tion is varied. The amount of (*ement used in ])ractiee varies 
from 1 : 1 : 2 up to 1 : 4 : 8 ; but foi* farm use 1:2:4 may be 
taken as the richest mixture, used for water tanks, door lintels 
and all work where strength or watei-pr(K)fness is required. 
If large masses of (*oncrete are being placed, as in tlie (‘ase ot 
dams and weirs, a 1 : 8 : G mixture is suitable, and, in 
addition, large (dean angular r(K*ks may be inserted in the 
(oucrete as it is placed. These rocks are known as “plums'’ 
or “displacers.” They should l}e placed by hand, and tlie 
(‘oncrete carefully worked into conta(*t with them. If the 
work is well done, displacers may be added uj) to^ one (juarter 
the total volume of the concrete without affecting the strength 
of the ^tructure. They should not be placed (dose enough to 
juake. contact with one another; eacdi should be entirely sui*- 
rouiided by (*oucrete. Plums are usually ])laced bedded half 
way in the surfac e of a layer of concrete, to a( t as a bond 
with the next layer. 

Concrete for wall foundations may l)e made as lean as 
1 : 4: 8, but must be specdally w’ell mixed and rapidly placed. 

Concrete should never l>e placed in layers greater than 
one foot in thickness. If the mass to l>e poured is thicker 
than this, each layer must he consolidated ])efore the next is 
placed. It is an advantage, however, if tlie layer is not 
given time to set before the next one is placed. 

FormSs — For retaining concrete in place and giving it 
shape, moulds are inquired ; these moulds are gejierally made 
of w’ood and are called “forms.” 

Form \vork should be strongly constructed with close 
joints and should be well braced. A good deal of pressure 
is exerted on it by the concrete, especially during the process 
of ramming. The most suitable timber for large surfa(*es is 
9-inch by 1^-iuch deals, which should l)e planed on one face 
and both edges. For small work flooring boards may be used. 
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but they reciuire to be very well brared. The face of the 
form absorbs water from the concrete, and liable to twist 
and wUrp if not secured. 

It is impossible to f?:ive details of form < (>n.slru(*tioij in 
an article of this nutuie. For simple work Ihe forms recjuiied 
need no elalxuate description, and for more com])licated w(»rk 
special designs are necessary. The points to kee]) in mind ^le ‘ 
rigidity, water-proofness and ease of erect icm and remo\al. 
Forms may be used a number of times until tlie inevitable 
wear and tear* spoils them. The inside surfaces of forms 
should be coated with oil or grease or whitewashe<l before the 
concrete is placed. This prote(*ts the forms from becoming 
too wet and prevents the concrete from adhering to them. 

Placing. — The setting action of Portland cement is an 
entirely different process from that of lime. The cement 
combines chemically with the water and the resulting product 
crystallises out. These <‘rystals begin to form and interhx k 
iji a period varying from ten minutes to an hour aftei* the 
mixing started. This time can be determined with suitable 
apparahis and is called the time of initial set, and at the end 
of this time the cement is said to have taken it> “initial set.'* 
Any great disturbance after this has takeji place will seriously 
interfere with the setting and probably destroy its setting 
(lualities altogether. 

After initial set the (*einent hardens until it become^ a 
friable but (piite unworkable mass all tliioiigh. This i> 
called tlie “final set.” Hardening goes on after final set, at 
first rapidly, then more slowly foi* a very long period. The 
increase of strength can be clearly trace<l for six months or 
more after setting. 

Once mortar has taken its initial set it should not be 
retempered with water. The surface may be trowelled as 
described later, but any attempt to remix will be followed by 
the failure of the mortar at some later date. 

For general purposes a period of fifteen minutes may be 
allowed between the end of the mixing and the completion of 
the placing. Any concrete which is not pla(*ed fifteen 
minutes after mixing should be discardeil. This rule should 
be adhered to rigidly. Failure to observe it will be attended 
by the production of concrete which, instead of hardening 
almost indefinitely with time, will gradually crumble away. 
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The size of baU lies should be regulated so that the whole batch 
ran be placed in a few minutes to avoid waste. 

The newly mixed concrete should be shovelle<l into the 
forms and worked well in with a spade or trowel. A spade 
will be found very useful for this work. The concrete should 
be thoroughly rammed to ensure that the form is completely 
fil^d. If a smooth surface is required agaiiLst the form work, 
this can be obtained by “spading” the concrete. Insert the 
spade between the concrete and the form and w'ork the stone 
away from the form; on withdrawal of the spade^the space is 
filled with cement and sand, which will give a surface as 
smooth as that of the forms. All work on the concrete should 
cease fifteen minutes after the completion of mixing and the 
mass be left to set undisturbed. The concrete should be placed 
where it is required in the forms straight from the mixing 
board, and not dumped in one place and then worked along. 
The latter is very bad practice and results in separation of the 
ingredients and final failure. 

In the construction of forms and the placing of the 
concrete it should be lemembered that, in general, the surface 
of the concrete as formed against the.moulds will not admit of 
]iiuch treatment afterw^ards. Plaster, except in the case of 
door lintels and such small areas, is not successful, as it cannot 
be made to adhere to the surface unless this is specially 
prepared. 

Curing- — Concrete, after it has been placed, requires to 
be cured. The drying out process wdll take place rapidly 
enough in this counti’y, and the only precaution necessary is 
to keep the surface prote<*ted from the sun and frost. This 
is l>est done by covering with w^et sacking and keeping this 
sacking wet all the time by frequent waterings. This process 
should be continued tor a fortnight to three weeks. At the 
end of seven days, if ne<essary, the forms may be removed 
carefully. It is an advantage to continue the curing process 
longer if time wairants it. Preferably three weeks should 
elapse between placing and the removal of the forms. The 
wetting of the surface can be continued advantageously for 
an indefinitf period, and concrete hardens very well when 
entirely under water. 

Joining Now Work to Old.<^It is a matter of considerable 
difficulty to make a good bond betw^een new^ concrete and old. 
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In the construction of a work of considerable '>ize the ideal 
method is that of continuous placing*, ?.e., concrete should l>e 
placed at such a rate that the material already placed has not 
set before the fresli batc h is ready. This method is usually 
beyond the resources of any but contmctors canying out big 
works. Ordinary concrete contains an amount of light 
material in the form of dust, etc. This tends to be forced 
to the surface during placing and hardens as a <ort of sc;um, 
and is (*alled “laitance/* which is more pronounced when 
excess water is present. This material will prevent new 
(‘oncrete l>onding. The best j^racticie for obtaining a bond 
between new concM’ete and conc'rete pla(*ed twenty-four or more 
hours before, is to cdiip the old surfa(*e to alnnit half an 
inch, so as to ex])Ose good sound conc'rete. This Mirface should 
be thoroughly soiiked with water and all l(K)se particles 
removed. It is then treated with cement grout, say 1 cement 
to 1 sand, well rubl>ed in, and the new (*oncrete ])laced before 
the grout has set. In making grout niore water should be 
used, so that the mixture flows freely and enters inac(*essible 
I>laces without mu(*h diflSculty. 

Quantities of Material.— It will be found in practice, it 
the materials are measured lcx)se in a box as described above, 
that the quantities required will hehs follows: — 

For one cubic yard of placed concrete (all mixtures) 
Take one cubic yard of stone (aggi’egate) 

And one half cubic yard of saud. 

The (piuntity of cement can be taken as fallows: — 

For 1: 4: 8 concrete, li bags 
For 1 : 8 : (5 concrete, 2 bags 
For 1:2:4 conci’ete, 8 bags 
to the cubic yard of aggi’egaie. 

In the case of 1:2:4 concrete mixed with these quan- 
tities the resulting volume will be slightly greater than a 
cubic yard by some 5 to 7 per cent. With the weaker 
mixtures the increase will be negligible. 

For o-ther ])i*oportions the quantity of cement can be 
varied, and the calculation from the figures given should not 
be difficult. 

Concrete and Cement in House Building • — Fo M tula tiaiiJ) . 

— Concrete is a very suitable material for oonstnu-tinR foun- 
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dutioiiK. In excavations for concrete foundations the 
trenches should be cut exactly to size, with smooth sides, and 
the concrete placed without the use of forms. In constructing 
house foundations the width is the important dimension; the 
weight of the walls should be spread over a sufficient area of 
soil. For a single-storey house with 9-iiich walls the founda- 
tions should l>e 18 imdies wide and about 6 inches thick in 
concrete. The excavation need not be deep, but the loose 
soil overburden should be removed to expose the solid 
material. Owing to the high cost of cement, it js not usually 
economical to carry the foundations any higher in concrete, 
and the walls aie usually built up to floor level in brick 
laid in (*cment mortar, a 1 : 4 or 1 : 5 mixture lieing suitable. 
Concrete for foundations should be of the 1:4:8 strength. 

Sills (ind Lmtehs, — Openings in walls for doors and win- 
dows are usually covered with coninete lintels. These should 
be cast in 1 : 2A : 5 ( oncrete or the stronger mixture 1 : 2: 4. 
Ill an ordinary bouse, lintels should be 18 inches longer than 
the opening, as wide as the wall and three courses of brick- 
woi'k in depth. It is unnecessary to reinforce lintels of small 
span, but a fencing standard or two inserted about 2 inches 
from the bottom of the concrete will strengthen the w’ork. 
The standards should be clean, and the concrete must be W’ell 
trowelled against them to secure a Iwiid. The forms should 
be constructed of G-im-h by J-inch flooring and well strutted. 
Fig. 3 g^ye^ a good idea of the construction. 

Window sills aie Ireiiuently made in concrete, but arc 
not satisfactory unless very well made. The simplest con- 
struction for sills is brick on edge, plastered with cement. 

Fiteplacrs und (liimnejfL — Fireplaces in living rooms 
are best constructed of brick laid in cement mortar; if pos- 
sible, projierly made pressed brii ks should be used, as they 
are superior in a])pearance and durability. 

The old kitchen chimney urns built of sufficient size to 
accommodate the whole stove, but the modern tendency is to 
pla(*e the stove in the room and start the chimney about 5 feet 
above the floor. In this type the lower end of the chimney is 
best supported by a conci*ete slab cast in the wall. This slab 
contains a hole to admit the end of the stove pipe. It should 
be cast in 1 : 2 ; 4 concrete, and reinforced with two pieces of 
fencing standard or tyre iron. It will be noticed 
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in this case that the concrete is acting as a cantilever, 
not a beam, ami so the reinforcement must be |)lace<l near the 
top of the slal). 

Floors . — Ooiicrete is a very suitable malerial for floors, 
particularly kilchen floors. 

A good floor can l>e made as follows: — The earth should be 
excavated to about (> inches below the finished floor level and 
beateji <lown well. It should not be wet. A layer of sand is 
then s])read evenly over the earth and its top dressed level. 
On tin’s bri<*ks are laid on edge, with J-inch spaces between, 
bonded in the UvSiial manner. A 1:2 cement grout is then 
w’orked in to fill all the (‘vevices ot the brick-work. Grout is a 
rich mixture ot cement and sand, with rather more W’ater than 
IS usual for plaster. The amount of water should be the 
minimum neces'-ary to obtain the desired flowability. 

On this foundation the surfacing material is placed. 
This consists ot a coat of ^-inch or J-inch thickness of cement 
mortar and is usually described as granolithic. The mixture 
should be 1 cement ^and 2 siind; the sand for a floor must be 
the best obtainable and absolute!}’ tree from foreign matter. 
The mortar sliould be mixed with a minimum of winter and 
tro>velled with a wooden float. It is important that no 
unnecessary tiowelling is done, as this will bring the softer 
impurities to the suiface and ^poil the wearing qualities of the 
fl(K>r. A 'metal trowel oi- float should not be used, as this has 
the same effect. Once the mortar has taken its initial set, it 
can be smoothed down carefully with a metal float. It is a 
good idea to carry the cement mortar two ( ourses up the w'all 
from the floor. This piotecds the plaster during scrubbing 
operations. The curing of a cement floor cannot he too care- 
fully done. It should be covered wdtb wet snud or sacking 
and kept wet. The longer it is left the better, and on no 
accotint should it be alloAved to dry for a fortnight. 

Floors may l>e laid in conci’eie as follow’s: — A layer of 
4 inches to (> inches of rubble or coarse gravel is first put down 
and w^ell rammed. On this place 4 inches of concrete 
1: : 5, taking great pm*autioii to get the surface level 
and true. The surfacing is then carried out as des^’ribed 
above. The surface layer may be made a little thinner in 
this case, hut (*are should l>e taken to finish the plastering 
w^hile* the con(*i*ete is still green to secure a good bond. 
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Walls , — For oiitside walls, and walls near baths, stoves, 
etc., a plaster consistinjjr of 1 cement, 4 sand and half milk of 
lime will be found veiy useful. It is easier to work than 
cement mortar and is weather-resisting. It is made as 
follows; — Ordinaiy building lime is mixed with water to 
fonn a thin })aste and passed through a sieve. (Vment and 
sand are mixed together dry and the lime added and the whole 
thoroughly mixed. This mortar should be ap])lied in the 
ordinary" way. 

A few TipSi — If \()u do noi think the mixture is uet 
enough, try a little more mixing. Too much water is bad. 
Too much mixing is impossible, provided the time taken is 
not too long. 

Set up your forms true and rigid. It is easier to correct 
a bad form than to straighten crooked con(*i‘ete. 

If you think the concrete has taken initial set, do not 
us^» it. It is cheaper to throw it away than to ])atch up a bad 
job. 

Put the conci’ete where it is wanted in the forms. Do 
not try to shovel it al)OUt. Having mixed it thoroughly 
together, it is a pity to separate it out again. 

Do not leave anything to the boys excej)t the labour, and 
see that they do that properly. 
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Raising Pigs for Profit. 


By Ma(’W. Ingham, (xartli Fan«, Private Ba^*, Bulawayo. 


I went in tor pigrs bec*ause my neig:lil)Ours did. I went in 
for “Kaffir piffs” because my neig^libours did. I knew’ nothino- 
of pig:s, pig* breedinjx or pi^ feeding:. One day a buyer 
arrived at tlie farm with tliree wagons and asked if T h.td pigs 
for sale. 1 had. How’ many? Between 80 and 100 — large, 
medium and small. What did 1 want for them? He could 
see them and otter me a price. He looked. He ottered. 
Five shillings a piece for the lot. He took the lot. J had 
leanit a lot I 

I decided to go in for good pigs, so obtaine<l several 
books, a number of pamphlets and journals, Ameri(*an, Eng- 
lish and Banish, and 1 found the one told me not on any 
ac'count to do w’hat another told me w’as the only coiTect thing 
to do. 1 learnt a lot more. That’s w^hy I am w’riting this 
article, and I would like to make it perfectly plain that 1 am 
airing my own views, experiences and deductions only. Tf 
I say ‘‘A shady tree for shelter and shade,’’ and any one 
suggests, “Bric'k walls, cemented, with sliding glass roofs 
and a tiled floor,” I w’ill not argue. 

The pigs I am breeding wuth consist of five sows and a 
l)oar. The sows I bred myself and the boar I purchased. 
1 bought two sows some years ago, and since then I have 
always used only my owm sow’s for breeding. In this way I 
know exactly w^hat my sows should proiluce, aai I know' what 
their mothers produced. Any book on pigs will tell you what 
ihe good or bad points of a sow are, but no book will tell you 
just what the mother or grandmother of your particular sow s 
did in the way of prolific. litters or even litters, etc., not even 
the stud book. So I stick to my ow’ii bi*ed sows f provided they 
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are ^?ood), ajid I know what I am ^ettinj?. I nin enoufsrh 
rivsk with the hoar. 

The hoar is important. A neigh lK>ur (whom I mentioned 
in ]ny article on “Walking Pigs’’) and T generally keep one 
Ixmr between us. We get the best lK)ar we ran (any book 
again will tell you what a good boar should be), and we try if 
possible not only to see the boar before buying, but also his 
sire and dam, and if possible some of his progeny. We never 
worry about a “registered” pig. 

Having now, say, five sows and a boar, t lake paidieular 
care about sevenil I kings: — 

(1) that the sows are at least fifteen to eighteen 
months old l>efore being served, have l>een well 
fed and are properly grown out; 

(2) that they (and the boar) are not fat, but in good 
condition at the time of serving; 

(d) that the boar serves all the sows as near together as 
possible. 

r have paid for my experience of all three. There is no 
compaiison between the sow which is properly giown out 
before having a litter and the one wdiich is not ; nor in their 
progen> . The l easoii- for No. (2) are given in any book, and 
No. (d) means all the difference Wtween an even batch of 
baconers for market and a ragged lot. 

From five sows I reckon on tliirty pigs. This may seem 
small, but there aie always little things ciopping up which 
bring dowm the average. One sow’ may skip, and others may 
have losses or for some reason small litters, so 1 take that 
number as my mark. I allow the litter to run with the sow’ 
for ten to tw’elve weeks. Then wean and i3ut the boar to 
them. Tt is thus roughly eight months between litters, and, 
as it takes me just about eight months to get my baconers 
fit, 1 get the one lot away when the next lot come to hand and 
want attenlion. One of my sows farrowed a week ago, one 
this week and the others are due now. My baconers leave 
on Thursday for Johannesburg. 

StieSy Troughs, etc* — I know’ wdiat the ideal sty should 
be, hut I cannot afford it, I have tried many makeshifts. 
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but have now stu(‘k to one idea and 1 find it veiy useful. I 
make use of any outcrop of ^^ranite in the shape of “dwaalas’’ 
(flat sloping rock) with plenty of trees on it, and 1 build a 
stone wall round it, say 3 to 4 feet wide at the bottom and 
about 4 feet high. Just loose stone, no dagga or sand between, 
big lH)iilders at tlie bottom and graduating to stones at the 
top. This wall is built away from the fiat rocks to allow space 
all round. My main sty has a wall 115 yards round and is 
roughly 35 yards across. In this I keep baconei-s when 
necessary, but it is mainlj^ used for the five sows with their 
litters. They have plenty of natural shade. The wall and 
rocks protect from the wind, when wei ihey get up on the 
flat rocks, and I have holes in the wall to drain tlie water, 
while on one side there is a “pan'’ to wallow in if necessarv'. 
My sows farrow separately out in the open with no one to 
worry them, but as soon as the litter is a week old they are 
taken into the main sty and Ihe others also brought in (with 
their mothers of (*ourse). The result is that I have no “btid- 
tempered’^ sows; they become used to each other and the 
small pigs and I have no trouble. 

Then 1 have a sty for the lx)ar. This is necessary, and 
any one who has tried pole and dagga knows how a boar 
loves it. 

1 also have two small sties, about iiO yards in diameter, 
for i)utting in sows which need extra feeding or attention, 
and I am now going to build ten feeding sties on the same 
lines, the reason for which will l>e seen under “Feeding.'’ 

Troughs are necessary evils. Good strong troughs bought 
for ’the purpose are best, but there again makeshifts are 
useful. For sows and single pigs T take a five-gallon dip 
drum, cut iji halt lengthwise; a piece of deal nailed along 
each side and along the ends, and clain])ed at the corners with 
hoop iron. For long troughs for sucking pigs T flatten a sheet 
of corrugated iiou, cut in half, hond U]) a third on each side 
(of the half) and nail a plank along. Bend up ends, and 
again a piece of ])lunk along, the corners l)ound with hoop 
iron. For big pigvS the same may l>e used, only of vstronger 
make, but I prefer a log hollowed out properly with a flat 
bottom. A veiy useful trough I have seen on a neighbouring 
farm is made of brick and cement built into the ground. 
When not in use, this is covered with manure or grass, and 
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the sty used a cattle kraal. But I have a rooted objection 
to “fixed” troughs. I like something that can be turned 
over and cleaned inside and out, and thrown away when 
necessary. 

Fooding PigSi — This opens up a big (juestion and “the 
mainstay” of pig rearing. 1 think the easiest way would be 
to deal with a litter from start to finish, from “birth to 
butcher.” As soon as the pigs are a week old T take a flat 
trough and put into it a small quantity of mealie meal and 
skimmed milk. This i.s placed alongside the trough of the 
sow. In a few days, after first smelling ami tasting, the 
piglings will “get a move on,” and by tlie time they are 
three weeks old they put away an astonishing amount, 
(bushed mealies (fine) is then substitute<l for the meal and 
gradually coarsened until weaning time, when they are on an 
ordinary ration. Although with a sow in good condition and 
full milk this may seem unnecessary, 1 can assure my readers 
that it is a great assistance. Fii*st, it assists the sow to fn'd 
the litter, and consequently does not ])ull her down in ( ondi- 
tion ; secondly, i( gives a little something extia to the litter; 
and, thirdly, when weaning t4me comes all trouble is 
eliminated. There is no falling oft* in condition, no worry 
(o get at the mother, and everything in the garden is lovely. 

We now have, say, thirty weaners to feed, varying in 
size, etc. These are fed together for a couple of weeks. 
Then I start to sort, and in this lies, in my opinion, the key 
to success in producing g<K>d baconers. I divide them up into, 
say, three lots of ten each, and they are kraale<l and 
fed separately. When feeding they are carefully watched, 
and each ten is again divided into two or three lots, so that 
in the end I have, say, seven lots of four and five. When I 
see a pig in the ten lot is kept away by the others, out he 
comes and is put in with some other outcasts. They generally 
get on together. Extra feeding to those that are backward, 
and an even finish will result. 

N.OW for the “skofi.” The experts in their Ixioks will tell 
you the proper rations for feeding pigs. I am going to tell 
you what I use and how. Buying from town is out of the 
question, owing to distance, I am dealing only with what 
I can grow and purchase locally. T feed a grain ration, a 
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bulk ration when I have it (inajordas, pumpkins, marrows, 
etc.), and a skim-milk ration. 

The first feed is given at 0.30 a.ni. : crushed mealies with 
(‘rushed kaffir corn and/or beans and/or inyouti meal which 
has l>een soaked overnight. The skim milk is poured over 
this. At 10 a.m. a ration of chopped-up inajordas, pump- 
kins or anything else in that line. At 1.30 p.m. another 
grain ration and skim milk. At 3.30 p.m. another bulk 
ration. At 0 p.m. another grain ration and skim milk. The 
quantity of grain is arrived at by giving them a (iertain 
quantity and then inerea»sing or decreasing, so that they 
neither leave any nor appear to want much more. They must 
not leave a scraj) of anything, grain, milk or inajordas, and 
if they can be fed so that they would appear to have had 
enough and yet want a little more, the correct ration is arrived 
at. 

I insist on — 

(1) the pigs l>eing fed by the clock; 

• (Jj) all trough'^ being cleaned inside and out once a 

day ; 

(3) milk and food drums cleaned twice a day; 

(4) the pigs being fed outside the sties (this gives time 
to do everything properly and the pigs are then 
let out); 

(5) each group being fed first in turn (this prevents 
the habit of too much time being allowed one 
particular lot); 

(6) the place of feeding kept clean ae well as the sties; 

(7) no chasing, hitting or woriying of pigs; 

(8) as much mixed grain as possible, with mealies 
predominani , 

In this 1 grind enough of each for a w’eek and mix all 
together in a lank, and each time after a drum is filled the 
tank is again stirred. 

A month before sending away the pigs, the mid-day 
soaked ration is gradually done away with and whole-mealie 
ratioj) substituted. All grain otherwise is soaked. My 
baconers are only* allowed out for exercise. Green stuff is 
used as much as ])ossible in the way of pig weed, umboya, etc. 
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I have not mentioned the feeding* of the sows or hoar. 
These are fed in the same way as to time and cleanliness as 
the baconers, but only two feeds a day, except for sows with 
litters, which get three feeds. Sows and boar are herded 
during the day. 

I have had only one sick pig on the fann, and that was 
a sow with dropsy. I shot her. I have never dosed a pig — 
but my wife has ! Every month she walks round with a tin 
of Epsom salts and stirs it into the pigs’ food. The next day 
the sulphur botile is produced, and each pig gets a table- 
spoonful in his feed. The baconers get a dose of saltpetre 
every now and then. (When giving this one day, my wife 
was asked if we were ti*ying to cure our bacon in a live 
state, so that all we had to do to serve it up was to kill the 
pig!) Charcoal is given the pigs frequently, and ash is also 
frequently put into the sties. 

I have not mentioned any particular breed ol pig. 
Eveiyone to his own fam^y. For the infoi'ination of thovse 
interested, I am breeding liarge Blacks, and the following are 
extracts from letters re<*eived fiom Mr. K. Woodhouse, auc- 
tioneer, Johannesburg, and whi(*h the Editor luis seen : — 

‘^In commenting on last consignment . . . were all that 
could be desired as baconers, being of coiTect weight, good 
type and landed here in excellent condition.” (August, 1924.) 

”Mr. Ingram’s pigs arrived in excellent order and 
obtained the highest figure procurable, viz., 7|d.” (Julv, 
1926.) 

There are three C.’s necessary to successful pig laising: 
j ^omfort.” 


[Mr, MacW, Ingram has sent vs the following letter 
which v)e think might appropriately he added to the 
foregoing article, — Ed,] 

You asked me some time ago for the “costs” to 
Johannesburg. I have just sent down nineteen baconers and 
three stores. In the truck altogether were thirty-six pigs. 
These were railed from Syringa and sold in Johannesburg 
on the morning of the 22nd. 
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The charges on niy twenty-two were: — 


Railage 

£5 

12 

8 

or 

£0 

5 

2 each. 

Market dues 

0 

11 

0 

or 

0 

0 

6 each. 

Weighing 

0 

0 

6 

or 

0 

0 

1 each. 

1 per cent, auction tax 

1 

1 

0 

Ol' 

0 

1 

0 each. 

(\>m mission 

5 

10 

5 

or 

0 

5 

0 each. 


£12 

15 

i 

or 

£0 

11 

9 each. 

Two wagon boys and 








two drivei*s, 3 days. 








at Is. 4d. per day 

0 

4 

0 

or 

n 

0 

2 each. 

Food for lx)vs 

0 

2 

0 

or 

(1 

0 

1 each. 


£13 

1 

7 

or 

£0 12 

0 each. 

So the cost was roughly 

12s. 

])er 

’ pi«:- 

The 

auctioneer, 


ifr. E. Woodhouse, writes: — 

“Your twenty-two divided into iw^o sepaiute parcels. 
Nineteen, l)ein|;y in excellent order as baeoners, commanded 
veiy favourable attention and realised top return for the day 
at 7Jd. Remaining* three, being too light, were suitable only 
as stores, lienee return of 5d.’^ 

The weights given are : — 


Nineteen ])igs, 3,370 lbs., and three ])igs, 

415 3,785 

The pigs were weighed here the day 
l>efore leaving, and gave, aceoi-ding 
to my pocket-book: — 

146, 154, 145 445 

189, 184, 190, 182, 180, 193, 190, 

196, 190, 177 1,871 

184, 190, 189, 182, 178, 191, 197, 

190, 190 1,691 

4,007 

Difference ... 222 

or, roughly, 10 lbs. per pig on the journey. lioft Garth 


Thursday morning, 10 a.m. Trucked Syringa 10 a.m., Satur- 
day morning. Andved Johannesburg 5 a.m., Monday morn- 
ing. Foity-eight hours ixmd and forty-three hours rail (the 
latter without water or usual food). 
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By H. W. HirjJAHi), Junior Aj»:rirulturi8t. 


This rereul is worthy of greater atteiUion than has 
hitherto been paid to it in Rhodesia. It is a j-^ood dry-land 
winter crop, and (*an nearly always be lelied upon to produce 
a fair yield under conditions of drought too severe for wheat 
or other cereals. Its suitability to the poorer types of sandy 
soil has not been sutficiently realised, and there are large* 
tracts of this character often unsuited to wheat or oats which 
may su(*cessfully be sown to rye. It does not iisualh do 
well on poor soils of a heavier type. 

Rye has also been proved very r(*sistaut to rust in this 
country, and is not seriously injured by frost. The high 
value of the grain as a pig feed lias long been know^n and 
recognised, and extensive trials have been carried out by the 
Copenhagen Experiment Station (Denmark), which show 
that rye meal ranks but little below barley meal as a feed 
for pigs. Rye grain is also used to some extent for the 
purpose of making bread. 

The crop provides good grazing during winter and can 
be made great use of on many farms for producing green 
feed for sheep and dairy cattle during the dry months of 
the year. In the form of hay it is also a valuable feed 
for all classes of stock. When reaping the crop for hay it 
should be cut before the grains harden, as the stalks rapidly 
become fibrous and unpalatable after reaching that stage: 
A further advantage of rye as a grazing or green forage crop 
is that it is fairly (piick maturing, and under favourable 
conditions from two to three cuttings may be obtained during 
the season. As a green manure crop, rye may be grown in 
combination w’ith vetches or Black-eyed Susan pea, which 
w*ill give an added bulk for ploughing under. 

The crop may be grown ^n wet vlei soils or on irrigated 
lands which are rather sandy in texture and are too poor 
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and for the hiu*(*essful production of wheat or oals. 

It will, however, respond to j^ood soil treatment, in spite 
of the fact that one of its chief nu*rits is its ability to produ(*e 
a crop under adverse conditions. 

Cultural Methods on Moist VIei Land.— This type of soil 
is p:enerally found to be sour, and if intended to be put under 
cultivation, should be broken up before the rains and 
ploup^hed as deep as the surface soil permits. The land 
should then be allowed to lit* fallow until towards the end 
of the wet season. In Marcli if possible, or in April, it 
should be shallow’ cross-plou^-hed to a depth of five to six 
inches, just sufficient to bury the weeds. This operation 
should be followed by a disc or draj? harrow’ to (‘ompact the 
soil, to produce a tint* tiltli and also in order to retain the 
moisture. 

After tlu* crop is well rooted one or more rollinp^s, fol- 
lowed by lif^lit harrow’ inp:s, will be beneficial. These must 
cease, howevtu, w hen the plants reach a heipfht of three to 
six inches. 

Cultural Methods on Land under Irrigation.— In some 

instances rye may prove to be a profitable (*rop to p^row’ under 
irripfution. In the event of the soil breakinpf up lumpy, a 
roller can be used to firm the soil and reduce the clods. If 
a roller is not available, a disc harrow’ weighted writh bags 
containing sand will do the work. If there is not sufficient 
moisture in the soil to germinate tlu* seed a light irrigation 
is recommended, seed being sown direc*tly the land has dried 
out sufficiently. Hie land should then be divided into irriga- 
tion beds, which are made as wide as possible to facilitate 
the turning of tlie machinery, such as the mow’er or any 
other implement which may be used in reaping. Fsually 
beds are made from twenty to thirty feet in width. 

The number of waterings to be given depends on the 
season and the state of the soil. (j(*nerally speaking, from 
three to four waterings are sufficient. On sandy soils a light 
harrowing or rolling is beneficial after the first irrigation 
and until the plants commenc'e to pipe and throw' up steins. 

Preparing and Sowing the Seed.— As wAth all small 
grained crops, the seed should be sound, mature and free 
from’ any foreign matter. It is therefore recommended that 
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the rye seed should he thoroujfhly winnowed before sowing. 
After the land has been brought to a fine tilth the seed should 
be sown about IJ inches deep, with a grain drill for prefer* 
ence; drilled seed is more evenly (*overed and can better be 
placed in contact with the moist soil, where it will ger- 
minate readily. If a seed drill is not available the seed may 
be broadcasted and liarrowed in or shallowly ploughed in. 

Variety, Time of Sowing and Amount of Seed Sown.— 

The most popular variety is “f^ape Early.” Rye is only 
recommended as a wn'iiter crop, and the most suitable date 
for sowing is from the middle of March to the end of May, 
depending on the use to which the c rop w ill be put and the 
season at which it is re(|uired to be ready for reaping or 
grazing. The quantity of seed, if planted by means of a 
drill, is 60 lbs. per acie, and if broadcasted, about 70 lbs. 
per acre. For grazing purposes as much as SO lbs. pei a<*re 
may be sown. 

Harvesting and Threshing.— R> e grown tor grain may 
be safely harvested when the straw' has lost nearly all its 
green colour and the kernels have not entirely hardened. 
If cut w'hen the grain is in the stiff’ dough stage, threshing 
is made more difficidt, and if the crop is dead ripe ihere 
w'ill be considerable loss from shattering of the kernels. The 
mower is chiefly iised for the harvesting of this crop, although 
the reaper and binder is a better machine. Owing to cheap 
labour obtainable, tying by hand and stocking the bundles 
is the common practice in many parts. 

Threshing should not be attempted when the grain or 
straw’ is wet, since under such conditions good results will 
not be obtained. Rye, if grown on a small scale, ma.\ be 
threshed by means of a hand thresher or w ith a flail or sticks. 

P68t8 Snd Disoasos. — Many of the insect and rodent pests 
attacking rye are the same as those which attack other cereal 
crops, and the same methods of control are applicable. 
Except in the case of ergot and stem smut, diseases cause 
relatively little injury to the rye crop. Roth stem and leaf 
rusts attack rye, but usually the injury is not great owing 
to natural resistance and to the early maturity of the <*rop, 
^hich enables it to evade serious damage. Ergot causes 
great losses in rye. This disease is characterised by large 
black bodies occupying the spaces in the heads where the 
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kernels .should lu». The disease c*an be rontrolled by sowing 
erpfot-free seed and on soil where rye has not been grown 
tor a year or two previously. The ergot bodies may be re- 
moved by stirring the grain in a 20 per eent, solution of 
common salt and skimming off the ergot which rises to the 
surface. 

Although there may not be a greai demand toi rye ^lain, 
the crop can be pul to great use for gi'emi foddei and 
pasturage and possibly ioo for hay. 


Tobacco Growing at Maryland. 


By Pacl Johnso.n. 


I am sending you a few snapshots which will interest 
quite a few tobacco growers. Not knowing beforehand that 
a hailstorm was going to visit these lands, 1 am unfortunate 
in not having a snapshot of the tobacco prior to the hail- 
storm, but nevertheless I will give you a brief accouni oi 
the field of 40 acres of w’hich I am sending these snaps. 

It was planted at end of October and beginning of 
November, and notwithstanding a drought, thrived, and was 
a beautiful field of leaf. Each plant had an average of 12 
to 22 leaves on the night of the 19th December, and was 
demolished, as you can see from enclosed prints. At the 
same time I also lost a later planting of 90 acres, which 
were unfortunately too weak to withstand the onslaught of 
hail, and were battered to pieces and buried, only an odd 
plant surviving. 
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Just after sunset on the 19th December a terrific hail- 
storm passed over these lands, followed by a deluge of 
between 4 and o inches of rain. I immediately got going 
and primed the smaller ones and cut off the bigger ones to 
allow a sucker to grow. 

Up to the present I have reaped over 700 lbs. per acre, 
and there is still some to come off the lands, and will go 
well over 800 lbs. per acre. 

By the way, I forgot to mention that on the night of 
‘J2nd December (three days after) another hailstorm passed 
over the same lands, followed by a deluge of 3 inches of rain. 

If this disaster had not taken place I should have been 
curing from this land about middle of January, instead of 
whi(jh I started curing on the 3rd February. The leaf is 
fairly good briglit leaf, and the land on the whole will easily 
average £50 per acre. Just before curing, this land, like 
all the other fields here, suffered immensely from wind storms 
and excessive rains. There were only two dry days between 
27th January and the date of the above occurrence. 


Directory of Pedigree Stock Breeders. 


Tillotson's rublishiiig Company, of 23, Fleet Street, 
London, is shortly publishing a new “Directory of Pedigree 
Stock Breeders and Year Book of the Breeding Industry,” 
the charge for whicjh is 2f5s. The Directory is stated to be 
a complete index of pedigree stock breeders in England, 
Sc0t^d, Ireland, the Channel Islands, Australia, New 
Zealand, British South Africa and Canada, while the Year 
Book records events and progress in the breeding industry. 
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The Problem of the Rhodesian 
Fluke-Carriers. 


By 1’. (i. rv%\sTov, M.D. 


Taking into consideration how widespread Fas 4 *inla 
infestation is in certain low-lying districts, it is remarkable 
that so few examples of the intermediate hosts are found In 
harbour the cercariae. Nevertheless, in a badly infested pool, 
the majority of mature examples of the snail are found to 
harbour very numerous redisp and cer(*ari8P. 

The first examples of fAmnoea natal en,^is, Krauss, which 
1 found infested with Fasciola were obtained from both Lake 
(^hrissie in the Transvaal and from Sydenham near Durban. 
Adult examples of Fasciola (figantica, Cobbold, were obtained 
in Oclol>er, 1919, from guinea-pigs which I fed on food con- 
taining the encysted cercariw in the previous August. 
Fasciola infcvstation was also found to occur very rarely in 
Isadora africana, Krauss, popularly known as “Physopsis’’ ; 
this snail is more commonly associated with the spread of 
s(‘histosomiasis. ^Vt Potchefstroom and Heidelberg in the 
Transvaal I have collected examples of Liwncea trnncatula, 
Muller, whi(*h is the common (*arrier of Fasciola h^patica in 
Europe. Infestation of other species in South Africa must be 
exceedingly raje. 

Other species of Limnaea have been shown to harbour 
Fascdola infe<dion in America, and there would seem to be 
good reason to suppose that Limncea hrazi^ri is the usual 
(‘arrier of the parasites in Australia, as Dr. Burton Bradley 
holds. Mr. H. E. Hornby, F.E.C.V.S., tells me that he has 
collected numerous cercariae-camers amongst Rhodesian 
snails; but, so far, we are not in a position to state which 
species is responsible for the spread of fluke disease in 
Southern Rhodesia. 
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Jiittle difficulty has been experienced in working out tlie 
life-history of the common Bilharzia parasites; for the eggs 
hatch out so readily in water on a warm day that one has but 
to add their eggs to a vessel of water containing examples of 
Isidora afrivana, and, within six weeks, the majority of 
snails will be found infested with bifid-tailed cercariee. How- 
ever, as the eggs of Fas(*iola take from two to three weeks to 
hatch out, more time must be allowed before mature cercarisp, 
capable of infecting animals, escape fium the shells of those 
Limmeje which have acquired the infection. Shortly aftei’ 
emerging from the snails, the cer(‘ariie encyjj^t on grass or 
water-weeds and are ingested by grazing animals. 

Wherever faidora nfricarui exists, the risk of infection 
with the Bilharzia parasites is inevitable; for it only requires 
one carrier of Bilharzia disease to infect that whole locality, 
causing a constant risk of infection lower down stream. So 
the presence of lAmnma ncvtalenniK or 7v. iruncninla must be 
regarded as a danger signal for fluke infestation of sheep and 
oxen . 

The other species which are commonly associated with 
these fresh-Avater snails, such as Isidora tropica, Krausa, and 
/. forslcali, Ehrenb, though so commonly infested with 
amphistoines, are seldom found to harbour parasites which are 
definitely detrimental to man or beast, and their presence* 
need hardly be feared from a disease-prevention point of view . 

Tliose methods oi keeping cercariee-carriers within 
reasonable limits on fluke-infested farms include burning the 
rushes in the dry season, as the products of burnt rushes are 
detrimental to the growth of those snails that live in shallow' 
water. (*(rmpleic drying of pools for short periods, lime and 
copper sviphate and the introduction of domesticated duck. 
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Maize Export Conference. 


l*I{()(’KKl)rN(}S. 


A conferenco of represontative.s of those' interestf»(i in 
tlio export of niai/(' was he»l(l in the office of the' Departnie'nf 
of Ap:riciilture on Thursday, lllh March, 192(1. The ITon. 
the Minister of A^’riculture and rjands formally welcomed the 
dedcpate's and pointed out * that fhe Governnumt’s aim was 
to facilitate expori and assist the farmeuaj in e^veiy way 
possible, while ai th(' same time satef^uardiiifr the j^ood mime' 
of Ithodesiaii ^rain. 

A numbei* of delej>ates from farmeis' associations were 
unable to attend owinp: to the heavy rains and the consequent 
bad condition of the roads, but the following were present : — 

Mr. d. Buckmaster Mr. d. Pasc(»e, Mr. (j. Austin, Mr. 
K. W. L. jS'oaks, Mr. (\ Bathurst, Mr. B. Lane, Mr. W. 
Itogers, Mr. 11. (larniany, Mr. B. W. Wilson (B. and M. 
and B. Bailvvays), and n'presentatives of tlu' Department of 
Agriculture. 

On the Minister leaving the meeting the chair uas 
taken by the Chief Agriculturist. The matters discussed 
and decisions (which were all arrived at unanimously) were 
as follows ; — 

(1) Quality of Bags to be Used for Export Trade Overseas. 

Il was ascertained that the principal importers of bags 
in Salisbury had no 2i lb. B. quality sacks on order this 
season, and it was decided that after this date only maize 
in 2.1 lb. A. quality twill bags should be accepted tor export. 

(2) Quality of Bags to be Used for Railing Maize Intended 

for Export in Bulk. 

li was agreed that as good and sirong a bag required 
for this purpose as when exporting overseas^ in lutgs, since 
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the losses occurred during handling between the farm and 
the ship, and not after reaching the ship. Moreover, it was 
impossible to know in advanc e whether tlie grain would be 
shipped in bag or bulk. 

Decided that in future the same (juality ])ag should be 
used for the bulk as for the bagged trade, namely, 2^ lb. 
A. twill, but that the (Jovernment and the Farmers’ Co-op. 
should institute eiujuiries with a view to obtaining, if 
possible, an even stronger bag whic h could be tied at the 
mouth and which would be used two or thrc'c* tpnes betw<»en 
the farm and the ship. 

(3) Quality of Twine to be Used for Sewing the Bags. 

Decided that only ”>-ply twine of good c|uality be ])c‘r- 
initted in the sewing ot bags of maize offered for c»x])ort. 

(4) Method of Sewing. 

DcM’ided that in future all bags be sewn without lugs. 

(5) Maximum Moisture Content Permitted. 

Considerable discussion on this c|uestion ensued, but it 
was finally agreed that on the evidenc’e available it was 
unsafe to ship maize with a higher moisture content than 
12i per rent., and that this standard be adhered to. It was 
recommended, how^ever, that if any shipper desired to send 
forward at his own risk a trial shipment w^ith a moisture 
content of 13 per cent, or slightly over, subject to the con- 
sent of the port authorities, the (lovernment should sanc tion 
this as an experiment w’ith a view’ to asc*ertaining whcdher 
a somew’hat nioister grain w’ould c*arry salisfactorily. . 

(6) Testing of Maize for Moisture. 

It was pointed out that farmers have cliftic3ulty in dis- 
tinguishing w’hether maize is of the correc t moisture content 
or exceeds it. With a view to assisting in this direction, 
and in order to avoid the transporting of wet maize to the 
railway, it w^as recommended that as far as possible farmers 
who were in doubt of the moisture content of their grain 
should submit samples to the Department of Agriculture for 
test before commencing to ride to the railw’ay. Emphasis 
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was laid on the f'aet tliai all such samples must be drawn 
from the wettest maize in the eonsignmenl and must be 
forwarded in air-ti^i^hi iin boxes or (*anisters. The weight 
of the samples from each eonsigninent to be a])out 2 lbs. 

It was further recommended to the Government that a 
proportion of the graders working along the lailway lines 
should be provided with moisture testers in ord(U' that grain 
already delivered at stations and sidings could where neces- 
sary be tested rapidly. The chairman pointed out that 
although this (‘ourse would be adopted it wotild not neces- 
sarily meet all cases, as urgent grading duties might prevent 
the grader from spe<*ially visiting any particular station or 
siding at short noti<*e for making moisture tt*sts. 

(7) The Lowering of the Standards Required under the 
Different Grades. 

A number of letters and reports on this subject nero 
read, and it was agreed there was ample evidence that any 
alterations in the existing grades would be injurious to the 
interests both of growers and shippers. The grades for tlie 
Union of South Africa, Kenya (\)lony, l^ortuguese Territory 
and Southern Ehodesia are now identical, and maize from 
these countries is becoming well known on European markc'ts 
under the difterent standards, and by reason of its excellenci' 
commands a readier sale than inferior grades. Tt was de- 
cided, therefore, to adhere to the existing standards tor 
grades 1, 2 and 8, l)ut in addition to recommend a grade S, 
similar to that adopted in the Union, the definition of which 
is as follows : — 

“No. 8. No Grade. — To include maize which cannot 
be classified in a higher grade, but which is in 
dry condition and fit for shipment.’’ 

It was explained that this would now permit of any 
below grade maize being exported under recognised certifi- 
cate, and that thus if shippers wished to export this clas.s 
of grain they would be at liberty to do so. 

The decision to adhere to the existing standards is sup- 
ported by a cable subsequently received from the South 
African Committee of the London Corn Trade Association, 
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who express the opinion that any diver^^enoe from the present 
standards would he divsastrous to the Colony’s interests. 

(8) Marks on Bags, 

It was decided that ditferent shaped marks he used for 
each of the jj^rades to facilitaie the loaders seeinj^ at once 
the jifrade assij^ned to the different ba^ifs in the stack. Thus 
the mark ‘‘Xo. 1” grade may he enclosed in a circle, “No. 2“ 
in a square, and so forth. 

(9) Marking Material to be Used. 

It was agreed that the aniline dye used last season was 
for inauN reasons the most satisfatdory material, hut the 
Department was re(| nested to wat(*h carefully the results this 
year with a view to making sure that the marking was 
suiKcieiith duiahh*. 

(10) Is Up-country Grading in Rhodesia Necessary? 

This item on the agenda was u ithdrawn hy unanimous 
consent, as it was recognised hy all present that up-countr> 
grading uas essential to the wt'll-heing of the export trade. 

(11) Need for Weighing Facilities. 

At this stage in the pro(*eedings a special resolu- 
tion was moved hy Mr. W. Rogers and was unanimously 
agreed to, namely, that the want of weighing facilities for 
grain on the railway lines in Southern Rhodesia is most 
unsatisfactorv , both to buyers and sellers, and that the 
(jovernnnuit Ix' urged to take this matter up with the rail- 
ways with a view to as(*ertaining if some system of deter- 
mining weights cannot be introduced. The fact wa's 
generally appreciated that the graders could not accept re- 
sponsibility for the weights of the bags in a consignment, 
but also that the railways could not undertake to weigh 
whilst loading the grain. 

(12) Control of Movements of Graders. 

All those present accepted the principle that the move- 
ments of graders must continue to be directed by the District 
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Traffic Superintendent, Salisbury, who was the only official 
cognisant of the required movements in the crop and the 
shipping charters arranged; hut that in the event of any 
farmtu-.s finding that iheir maize was not receiving sufficiently 
rapid attention at the hands of the graders, they should af 
once (‘ommunicaie willi the Chief Agriculturist. 

Fanners and others interested should tlnu’efore take 
note that applications for the services of graders should 
invariably in the first instance he addressed to the District 
Traffic Superintendent, Salisbury, and that only in the event 
of inade(|uate or neglected service should representations h(' 
made to the Department of Agriculture. 

It was further pointed out that the arrangements tor 
farm grading were still in force, and were to the effect that 
any farmer resident within 10 miles of the railway, and 
having 2,000 hags or more of maize stacked ready for grading- 
on his farm, was (Uititled to apply to hav(‘ the grain graded 
there before riding it to the railway, and that the District 
Traffic Superintendent will authorise this pro(*edure, provided 
other calls on the grader’s time permit. The farmer is 
required to supply transport and to return the grader to 
his working point on the railway. 

(13) The Necessity for Permanent Graders. 

The advisability of maintaining a staff' of permanent 
and experienced graders was fully appreciated, hut it was 
realised that it might he difficult to utilise the services of 
a considerable number of graders in the off-f^eason. It was, 
however, unanimously agreed that for the forthcoming 
season tlie Government he requested to appoint not less than 
two permanent and experienced grain inspectors, and to 
increase this numhei* as soon as their services in the off- 
season could usefully he utilised. 

(14) Grading at Beira. 

This item was placed on the agenda in older that the 
conditions of grading at Beira might he explained to the 
delegates. It was revsolved that the Department of Agricul- 
ture be requested to obtain annually from the Khodesian 
grader at Beira a report on his year's experience of Rho- 
desian export conditions, together with any recommendations 
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which he could make for their betterment, and that this 
report should bo presented annually to the maize export 
conference. 

(15) Definition of Weevilly and Slightly Weevilly Maize. 

Considerable discussion on this point ensued, but it was 
recognised that it was impossible to lay down a hard and 
fast definition for either of these conditions. The chairman 
explained that the presen<‘e of one or two Ayoevil in a bag 
indicated the likelihood of weevil infection throughout the 
whole consignment, and that weevil might develop within 
a few days of the maize being graded. Should an up-country 
grader exercise his dis(‘retion and vsay that owing to the 
presence of only a feu weevil heVould pass the consignment 
as clean, it was (|uite possible, and indeed often happened, 
that by the time the grain reached Beira it was appreciably 
infec'ted, and was there turned down as slightly w’eevilly. 
The Rhodesian farmer then protested against his maize 
having been given a clean up-country certificate^. The only 
practical course where there was any sign ot wt'cvil in th(» 
consignment was to grade it as slightly weevilly, as it was 
better that it should be classified as such before leaving 
Rhodesia than after it arrived at the port. With this view 
Mr. Buckmaster and other shippeis expi'essed entire 
agreement. 

If, how'ever, maize after being giaded and given a clean 
certificate had to remain at the station or siding for several 
weeks before despatch, farmers were advised to re-inspect it 
themselves for the presence of weevil, or, if they thought fit, 
to request a second inspection by the (lovernment grader. 
In the event of the (iovernmeiit grader being required to 
make this second inspection, the usual charge ot Jd. jier 
bag would be made. It was further decided to request the' 
Chief Entomologist to publish the fullest information on the 
question of weevils, their life habit and methods of control, 

(16) Stackini^ Floors at Sidings. 

Mr. Wilson spoke at considerable length on this subject, 
and it was generally appreciated that the railways could not 
be expected to lay down permanent concrete or similar floors 
for the accommodation of maize at all stations and sidings. 
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Tho followinj^ resolution, however, was adopted: “That in 
view of Col. llirney’s promise on this subject to the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Oovernment urge on the railways the 
necessity for improving the conditions of the stacking 
grounds at stations and sidings throughout the maize belt.” 
This resolution was aimed particularly at such defects as 
improper drainage, the allowing of storm water to run on 
t1) the stacking ground, the destruction and removal of 
ai iive ants’ nests and similar matters which could be rectified 
without great expense. Mr. Bimkmaster stated that in his 
experience cyanide sand was unsatisfactory as a covering for 
stacking floors, but that coarse river sand could be recom- 
mended, as ants could not work freely through this. 

(17) The Advisability of a Cleaning and Drying Plant 
in Salisbury or Beira. 

This ([uestion received full consideration, l)ut it was 
decided that, in view of the tact that serious troubles in 
regard to moisture only arise periodically — perhaps once in 
thrcM* years or so — the cost of such a plant was not justified. 

(18) Erection of an Elevator at Salisbury. 

It was agreed that the construction of an elevator in 
Salisbury would at the present time be of no assistance to 
tin* export trade, and that this subject should be left over 
for discussion *at subsequent confereiu*es. 

On the qmvstion of protection of stored maize from weevil 
by means of carbon bisulphide, delegates gave it as their 
experience that after one treatment with carbon bisulphide 
the grain would remain free from further infection for a 
matter of two to three months. 

(19) Standards for Maize Meal. 

It was agreed that the present standard for straight 
run maize meal was satisfactory, and should be retained, but 
that in view of c('rtain complaints which had recently arisen 
in Oreat Britain on account of inferior meal arriving there, 
the grading in this (’olony should be very strictly enforced. 
It was also resolved that while the weight per bag of maize 
meal for local trade should remain at 183 lbs., all bags for 
export should Ix' regularised at 19(i lbs. gross weight. 
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Two additional items were placed on the agenda, namely, 
the grading of sunflower seed for export and the grading of 
ground nuts. It was decided that the Government be re- 
quested to bring sunflower seed under the regulations of Ihe 
Produce Export Ordinance of 1921, and this on being given 
effect to will provide that no sunflower seed may be exported 
without first being graded. A small committee consisting 
of Mr. Buckmaster (of the Farmers’ Co-op.), Mr. Mainuar- 
ing and the Chief Agriculturist was appointed to diau up 
grades and regulations for the grading of both these (*om- 
modities, in connection Avith which certain recomniendaiionis 
were made to this committee. 

Finally it was unanimously agreed that the Government 
be requested to make the grain export conference an annual 
event, the date of which should be the first w^eek in November 
of each year. It was felt that b> such a date the lessons 
of the past export season would be available, that it w’ould 
be a convenient time for farming representatives to come 
into town, and that ample time uould be permitted tor the 
promulgation of any alterations in tin* regulations which 
experience showed to be advisable. 
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Damp and Discoloured Maize. 


By ‘‘Agricola.” 


As file reaping* season is approa(*hing, perhaps a 
little prarti(*al adviee to farmers, fronrone who has experienced 
some fifteen years’ farming in Rhodesia under all conditions 
of weather, may be of some service in tiying to obviato all 
unpleasantness caused by maize l>eing reje(‘ted by the gradens 
for both the above-named defects. 

In the first place, I would advo<*ate all maize l)eing 
husked on the land as it is reaped. It should then Ih^- thrown 
into small open lota every few yards along the mws, say two 
rows on either side inio one central ix)w, and then left for at 
least a couple of weeks in order to dry out thoroughly l)efore 
l)eing picked up. 

Husking on the land also enables all discoloured grain to 
be eliminated from the cobs. This can be done by letting 
each boy can*^’ a pointed stick, about four inche^i long, 
attached loosely to the wrist by a piece of cord. With this he 
can open the husk more quickly, and then use it to remove any 
discoloured grain there may be in the rows. Where the tips 
or butts are mouldy they can l>e snapped off and discaixled. 

It is argued by some farmers that by husking on the 
land one loses a certain penentage of the grain, but, from 
personal observation, 1 should say that the losses from such 
a cause are very small, as the cobs on being first opened are 
all more or less damp, and conseciuently the grain does not 
easily become detached on being thrown down at a reasonable 
distance, saj^ about five yards. 

It is also a fallacy to suppose that a boy will take longer 
to reap by husking on the land ; my experience is that a l)oy 
cun reap practically the same either way. 

The writer has also noticed that some farmers reap and 
pick up .on the same day. This is a groat mistake, especially 
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early in the season, as it does not give the damp maize any 
chance to dry out, and any damp maize placed in a large 
stack is sure lo sweat, and in so doing will also involve any 
fairly dni^ maize in contact. 

My experience is that once the irosts start it is quite safe 
to leave the maize lying on the land to dry, as the ants do 
practically very little damage if the cobs are not piled up and 
inclined to sw’eat. 

Tt is also a fallacy to suppose that the large power shellers 
in use will discard all discoloured grain. Under favourable 
conditions they may do so, but w^here the grain is at all damj) 
the discoloured will weigh much the same as the good gi*ain, 
and so they all go through the machine together; it is thus 
far better nevei to bring them away from the lands. 

In conclusion, T would ])oint out that by husking on the 
land the maize can be shelled much easier and more quickly, 
and it has been the practice with power shellers to charge lesv« 
per bag on short account; thus a saving can be effected, which 
will, I feel sure, more than compensate for any possible loss 
otheiwise. 
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Combating Spring Hares. 


At various times letters have appeared in this -fournal 
drawing attention to the ravages of spring hares and sug- 
gesting measures to (•oinl)at the pest. The letter which wt* 
print below relates the experiences of Mr. F. (\ Boardman, 
of Sniilingvale, l^mvuma, who, at the suggestion of the 
Department of Agriculture, experimented with gas cart- 
ridges, Avhich were supplied by Messrs, ('apex, Ltd., at a 
cost of 3s. •{(!. per oti. 

Mr. Koiirdman writ('s:— “I have gas.sed five colonie--, and 
find that in ev<>ry case there are no signs of activity by any 
spring haiH's. In one especially large colony of over a 
quarter-acre extent 1 had to use twelve cartridges before all 
the active coniu'cting holes were gassed, but on the average 
I think four or five cartridges are sufficient. In another case 
I gassed a m'w colony right in a native’s rapoko land, to 
which great damage had been done. The result was that 
no lapoko has since been touched. 

“I tried- to dig o\it sonu' of the dead .spring hares, but 
gave it up, as the tunnels seem to be never ending and very 
difficult to follow. Personally I am (|uite satisfied that the 
gas cartridge is a very excellent way of getting rid of the 
pest, and 1 shall certainly recommend its u.se to the farmers 
round here, who are troubled rather badly by spring hares 
in the winter. ... I think there are more colonies than the 
five 1 destroyed, but they are difficult to find in the thick 
bush. Incidentally, I may mention that I came across no 
single holes— only colonies." 
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Tobacco Baling Box Measurements. 


By C. A. Kklsft Harvey, Manager, Tobacco 
Experiment Station. 


A suitable size baling box can be made of flooring boards 
or good packing case wood not less than I in. thickness. 

The inside measurements of the box should be: Jjength, 
2 ft. 10 ins,; width, 2 ft.: depth, 2 ft. 10 ins. 

The base is made of .similar material, two sides and one 
end of the box being firmly attached thereto by means of 
bolts or screws; the otlier end must be detachable to tmable 
the bale of tobacco to be slipped out when ready for sewing 
up. A strong top must also be made to fit inside the box 
so that the tobacco can be pressed down to the reqtiired 
.size bale, viz., 2 ft. 10 ins, x 2 ft. x 1 ft. 4 ins. 

In each of the two sides two holes should be bored 
7 ins. from each end and 1 ft. fi ins. from the bottom of 
the box, large enough for iron bars or pipes to be inserted 
across the box, the purpose of these being to hold the cover 
or top of the box firmly in position after the pressing jack 
has been removed and the bale left to set. 

[We hope to reproduce in our next issue drawings of 
the box described above. — Ed.j 
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Southern Rhodesia Veterinary Report. 


January, 1926. 


AFRICAN COAST FEVER. 

Melskttkr District. — A fresh outbreak o(*rurred on the 
farm Vermont; one animal destroyed. One death oreuired 
on the previously inferted farm Kronstad. 

Umtai.i District. — A fresh outbreak occurred on the 
farm Scandinavia; one death. The mortality at existing 
centres of infection was as follows: — Zimunya Reserve 19, 
The Rhine 4, Maonza 4, Fangudu 4, A'alhalla 1. 

Bulawayo District. — 1^he disease was discovered in 
three small herds on Hyde Park and Craiglee in the imme- 
diate vicinity of previously infected centres. Six head died 
or were destroyed. At existing centres of infection the 
mortality w as as follow’s : — Naseby b, Dunstal B 5. 

HORSE-SICKNESS. 

The following mortality w as reported : — Unitali o, 
Insiza 1. 

QUARTER-EVIL. 

A slight mortality from this disease was reported fiom 
the following districts: — Melsetter, Umtali, Gw’elo, Bula- 
wayo, Insiza, Plumtree, I^mzingwane, Belingwe and 
Victoria. 

IMPORTATIONS. 

From Union of South Africa: — Bulls 12, horses 12, 
donkey 1, sheep 811, goats 168. 

EXPORTATIONS. 

To Union of South Africa : — Slaughter oxen 299, 
slaughter cows 138. To Congo: — Slaughter oxen and bulls 
864, breeding cows and calves 341. 


J. M. SINCLAIR, 

Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 
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Correspondence. 


[iVo responjsihih'ty m accepted by this Journal for the 
views e.rpressed by correspondents,] 


The Editor, 

Rhodesia Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, 

.4 Dressing for Screw Worm. 

I would like to point out the great value of Kerol as 
a dressing for screw worm or any other kind of maggot. 
. Applied full strength with a feather, it brings every one 
out and tlie wounds heal vip rapidly. 


I am, etc., 


Long Valley, 

drd March, 19*^6. 


T. Bellingham. 


The Editor, 

Rhodesia Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, 

Spring Hares. 

Though rather late, I wish to tliank Mr. A. H. Acker- 
mann, East Clare lianch, Que Qiie, for his advice on the 
extermination of spring hares. The only trouble I foresee 
in using fumigators is that one will not know whether the 
inhabitants are ‘‘at home’^ or. not. On this and the ad- 
joining farms the pests are scattered over a very wide area. 
During the winter months they take up their quarters on 
the basalt ridges, l)ut when the rains start and cfops gre 
planted they collect around the lands, where they have 
another lot of burrows, and take refuge there during heavy 
rains or when scared in any other manner. Therefore it would 
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be a fi^reat waste of fiimigators anil also run up expenses if 
one had to fire every hole. I have been wondering whether 
ferrets would be of any use for the purpose. Are they 
allowed to be imported, and would they live oiil here? If 
so, I think that would be the cheapest way of getting rid 
of spring hares, as with a couple of dogs and a shot gun one 
could cover a good deal of ground during the day. 

I am, etc., 

H. A. rvYXE. 

J^S. — 1 should like to hear from Mr. Ackermann what 
success he had with fumi gators. 

Waterfall Farm, 

22nd February, 192(1. 

[There are no restrictions against ihe importation of 
ferrets into Southern Rhodesia. We cannot say whether 
ferrets would survive out here. — Ed. J 


The Editor, 

lihodesm At;nrxiJtuml Joxtrnal. 

Sir, 

An Enquiry. 

Would any of your readers please let me know their 
opinions, gained from experience, of the Wolseley steam tur- 
bine separator, as supplied by a Natal firm, and write to 
• the undersigned? 

I am, etc., 

Jno. Moe, 

New Hanover Rail, Natal. 


27th February, 1926. 
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Movements of New Settlers. 


ArrivalSi — The following* new. settlers arrived in the 
Colony during* the month of February : — 

C. T. Clegg, 1st February, 1920. — For tuitioti with H. 
Bromley on Weardale, Bromley. 

(t. T. S. Taylor, 8rd Ft^bruary, 1920. — Bemaining in 
Salisbury until Mrs. Black, Stapleford Farm, can accom- 
modate him. 

L. (\ H. (Vve, oth February, 192(). — For tuition with 
J. A. Eve, Springs, Busape. 

H. Buftee, 10th Februarv, 192(i. — For tuition with (’. 
W. Worswick, Suttolk, Marandellas district. 

J. M. (joddard, 10th February, 1920. — For tuition with 
D. A. Vaughan (lark, Chinyika, Arctnrus, Salisbury district. 

F. Hawkins and Son, 12th February, 1920. — For tuition 
with A. B. Lilford, Liltordia, Nyabira, Salisbury district. 

J. 11. Humphreys, 12th February, 1920. — For tuition 
with F. Allen, Sable Peak, (^mcession. 

M. J. Murray, 17th February, 192(). — Is negotiating foi 
the acriuisition of one of the small holdings at Gwelo. 

W. 1). drier, 20th February, 1920. — For tuition with 
P. H. dresson, Sel)astopol, Salisbury. 

W. H. Moylan, 24th February, 1920. — For tuition with 
J. Templeton, Killiemore, Nyabira. 

Movements of Other Settlers.— Major E. B. Hagger— 
Is visiting friends iii various districts. 

Captain E. Ij. Barrington — Has turned his attentions to 
a mining venture at dadzeraa. 

J. A. Senior — Is negotiating for the acquisition of 
one of the small holdings at dwelo. 
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Export of Cattle from Southern 

Rhodesia, 1 926. 



Union 

1 

I 

Congo 1 

1 


Month 

Slaughter 

1 

Total 


Jolianncs- I U.S foi 
burg overseas 

Slaughter | 

1 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septemliei 

October 

November 

December 

437 

tl7« 

89S 

170 

1 

1,335 

5,141 

1 

Total 

1 1,1 1(> 4,292 

1,008 

j 6,470 


J. M. 

SINCLAIK, 


Chief Veterinary Surgt*on. 
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Southern Rhodesia Weather Bureau. 


FEBRUARY. 192(i. 


Pressure! — Duritij*- the month the meuii harometric 
pressure was about normal in the south of the Colony and 
below normal in the north and east, the deviation varvin^ 
from 0.004 in. above normal at Victoria to 0.054 in. below 
normal at Livingstone and 0.(K‘14 in. below normal at 
Umtali. The extreme fluctuations in the 9 a.m. barometiic 
pressure during th(‘ month were small, and varied fioni 
0.18 in. at Victoria to 0.14 in. at Salisbur\ and Livingstom*. 
There were seven low pressure systems during the month 
which tended to aft‘e(*t our local pressure, but in most cast's 
the centres of these disturbances were far distant ex(»ept on 
the 2nd, 9th and 11th of the month. The northerly lous 
were inactive during the month, there being only one well- 
defined movement from west to east, but the low pressine 
conditions in the west were frequently intensified during 
the movements of southerly lows off the coasts of the Union. 
The minimum low on the 11th varied from 0.12 in. below 
normal at T^mtali to 0.07 in. below normal at Bulawayo. 
During the 1st to 4th pressure was generally below normal, 
followed by above normal pressures on the 5th to 8th. On 
the 9th to 18th pressures were again generally below 
normal, followed by above normal pressure, except in the 
west, on the 14th to 15th. On the lOth to 19th pressure 
was about normal in the interior, with below normal pressure 
along the eastern and western borders. During the 20th to 
28t^ pressure was very uniform and generally slightly below 
normal, with only minor fluctuations from day to day, witli 
monsoon rain conditions prevailing. Five high pressure 
systems passed along the south coast of the Union during 
the month, but in no case did the centre of these disturb- 
ances come far north, and our pressure distribution was only 
affected to a slight extent. The maximum high on the 6th 
varied from 0.11 in. above normal at Mazunga to 0.01 in. 
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above normal at Livinj^Htone. Diirinp; the Isi to 4th a low 
was central olt' the east coast near Beira. On the 4th a 
hiffh appeared off the west c*oast of the T'^nion and travelled 
round the coast, bein^ central well to the east of Durban 
on the 0th. On the 0th a southerly low appeared off the 
south coast of the Union and travelled northwaids, beinj^ 
central to the south-east of Beira on the 9th and to the east 
of Quelimane on the 10th. On the 7th to 9th a hip:h was 
central off the west and south coasts of the I'’^nion. The 
equatorial low was well developed in the west on the. lOth, 
and an off-shoot was <‘entral to the north of Ijourenco 
Marques on the 11th and then travelled to the north-east ofl' 
the coast. On the 15th a low was central oft' the coast to 
the south of Durban and travelled northwards, being central 
to the south-east of Beira on the 17th. On the Itith to 17th 
a high was affecting pressure conditions along the west and 
south coasts of the Union. During the 18th to 21st lows 
were affecting pressure conditions along the south-ea*^t and 
east coasts of the Union. On the 21st a high appeared oft’ 
the west coast of the Union and was central to the south- 
east of Durban on the 28rd. On the 24th to 25th a low 
traversed off the east (oast of the I'nion and was followed 
by another low on the 26th which came further north, being 
central to the north-east of Lourenco Marcjiies on the 28th. 
On the 27th to 28th a high was affe(*ting pressure conditions 
ill the south of the Union. 

Temparature. — The mean temperature of the month was 
generally above normal, and varied from 5.7° F. above 
normal at Essexvale to 1.1° F. below normal at Sipolilo. 
The mean day temperatures were generally above normal, 
and varied from (>.1° F. above normal at Essexvale to 8.8° F. 
below' normal at Sipolilo. The mean night temperatures were 
also above normal, and varied from 5,0° F. above normal at 
Holly’s Hope and (Iwelo to 0.1° F. above normal at Sinoia. 
Humidity was generally above normal, being in the neigh- 
bourhood of 5 per cent, above normal at all stations. The 
hours of sunshine at Salisbury were 48 per cent, of the 
possible available, which is slightly under the normal 
amount for this period of the year. 

Rainfall.— The mean rainfall over the country during 
the month w'as above normal and amounted to 8*40 ins., as 

F 
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compared with a normal of 0.00 ins., i.e., the rainfall during* 
the month was 40 per cent, above normal. The mean rain- 
fall as re(*orded in the various zones during: the month, com- 


pared with the normal rainfall, was as under: — 

Rainfall. Normal 

F’eb.. rainfall, Feb. 

^ Inches. Inches. 

Zone A (western Matabeleland) ... 0.29 4.08 

Zone B (south-eastern Matabeleland) 8.70 8.09 

Zone V (western Mashonaland) ... 7.95 7.30 

Zone 1) (north-eastern Mashonaland) 11.05 . 7.40 

Zone E (south-eastern Mashonaland) 8.75 0.72 

Zone F (eastern border) 14.05 10.55 


From the above it will l>e noted that the mean rainfall 
was al>ove normal in all areas and varied from 130 per cent, 
above normal in south-eastern Matabeleland to 9 per cent, 
above normal in western Mashonaland. The bulk of the 
rain in Matabeleland fell during the last week of the month, 
and although rather late for ordinary crops, has considerably 
alleviated the drought conditions which had previously 
prevailed. 

In Zone A the district with the*- greatest mean rainfall 
was Sebungwe, Avith 8.46 ins.; and the least favoured district 
was jVyamandhlovu, with 3.85 ins. The heaviest rainfall 
during the month Avas 9.10 ins., recorded at Shangani Estate 
(Bubi) ; and the least was 2.80 ins., at Keendale (BulaAA^ayo) . 

In Zone B the district with the greatest mean rainfall 
was Fmzingwane, with 11.58 ins.; and the least favoured 
district was Belingwe, with 6.40 ins. The heaviest rainfall 
during the month was 14.64 ins., at Kssex\"ale (Fmzing- 
wane); and the least was 3.45 ins., at Mazunga (Gwanda). 

In Zone (1 the mean district rainfall varied from 9.31 ins. 
in Charter to 6.03 ins. in Sebungwe. The heaviest rainfall 
during the month was 12.74 ins., at Manor Farm (Salisjbury) ; 
and the least aahs 4.99 ins., at Allanberry (Chilimanzi), and 
at Woodenhove (Gwelo). 

In Zone D the mean district rainfall varied from 
13.81 ins. in Inyanga to 8.71 ins. in Mtoko. The heaviest 
rainfall during the month was 19.76 ins., at Mazoe; and the 
least was 6.65 ins., at Makaha (Mtoko). 

In Zone £ the mean district rainfall varied from 
12.77 ins. in Melsetter to 6.89 ins. in Gutu. The heaviest 
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rainiull duriiif? the inontli was 20,24 ins., at Stapleford 
(Uintali) ; and the least was 3.78 ins., at Thornhill 
(Chiliinanzi). 

In Zone F the heaviest raini'all during the month was 
18.21 ins., at Hoboken (TTintali) ; and the least was 0,41 ins,, 
at (/'hipinga (Melsetter). 

Rain PeriodSi — Tlu‘i<* was no generally tine period 
throughout the mouth, hut Matahelelaud experienced only 
light isolated showers until the 15th, but the position then 
gradually improved and good soaking rains were experienced 
during the last week of the month. Showers were general 
in Mashonaland on the 1st, and on the 2nd were confined 
to north Mashonaland and western Matahelelaud, followed 
by fairly general showers on the 3rd. Kain was general in 
north-eastern Mashonaland on the 4th, with local show’ers 
elsewhere in Maslionaland. Rain was still general in north- 
eastern Mashonaland on the 5th, hut the local showers were 
confined to western Mashonaland only. Local showers were 
reported fiW north-eastern Mashonaland only on the 6th, 
from north Mashonaland on the 7th, and throughout Mashona- 
land on the 8th, and were again confined to north Mashona- 
land on the 9th. The 10th and 11th was a generally fine 
periotl ('xcept in north Ma.shonaland, where i.solated shower^ 
were reported. Showers were numerous in north Mashona- 
land on the 12tli, with light local .showers in western 
Mashonaland only on the 13th. Showers were fairly general 
on the 14th and 15th, hut were confined to west Matabele- 
land and north Mashonaland on the Kith, and w’ere again 
general on the 17th to 23rd. Showers were general in 
Matahelelaud and w’estern Mashonaland on the 24th, heavy 
rains being experienced at Essexvale, where 6.48 ins. fell 
in a few hours, and w'ere general throughout the country 
on the 25th. Rain was general in Matabeleland and western 
Mashonaland on the 26th; heavy rain was reported from 
Hartley, where 5.45 ins. fell in four hours, followed by 
general rain on the 27th and 28th. 
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RAINFALL. 


Station. 


1926. 

1926. 

Total 
to end of 

Normal 

rainfall 




to end of 



Jan. 

Feb. 

period. 

1 

period. 

Zone A. : 






Bubi — 






Bembesi Railway 

... 

3.25 

7.86 

17.58 

19.75 

Imbesu Kraal 


5.06 

4.88 

12.27 

20.32 

Inyati 

... 

3.89 

5.55 

14.40 

20.18 

Judflonia 

... 

5.68 

6.22 

... 

n.s. 

Martha Farm 

... 

5.61 

6.06 

20.49 

n.s. 

Shan^rani Estate 

Bulalima Mangwe — 


6.10 

9.10 

21.66 

19.23 

Centenary 

... 

4.99 

6.89 

18.11 

n.s. 

Kalaka 


1.64 

6.95 

12.39 

18.73 

River bank 

• A 

4.78 

7.64 

17.53 

19.67 

Solusi Minsion 


6.55 

5.32 

17.58 

19 86 

Bulawayo — 






Fairview Farm 


5.98 

5.38 

16 17 

19.11 

Keendale 

... 

4.21 

2.80 

11.95 

18.63 

Lower Rangemore 

... 

5.90 



20.09 

Observatory 


4.31 

5.34 

13*56 

19.66 

Gwelo — 


- 




Gwelo Gaol 

... 

3.98 

7.45 

15.03 

22.18 

Rivorsdale Estate 


5.62 

- 6.23 

17.42 

23.56 

Somerset Estate 


3.95 

3.21 

13.15 

20.78 

Insiza — 






Orangedale 

... 

8.47 

7.06 

21.31 

23.31 

Thornville 

... 

5.20 

7.89 

20.42 

1 19.95 

Nyamandhlovu — 






Gwaai Reserve 

... 

4.63 

5.62 

14.26 

n.s. 

Impondeni 

... 

3.81 

.3.15 

9.91 

n.s. 

Naseby 

... 

3.63 

3.66 

11.74 

2(t28 

Nyamandhlovu Railway 

... 

4.05 

2.95 

12.52 

; 20.96 

Paddy’s Valley 

... 

8.47 , 



n.s. 

Sawmills 


4.47 , 

5.1*2 

16.82 1 

19.03 

Wankie— 


1 




Matetsi Railway 

... 

4.45 , 

8.28 

20.91 

22.04 

N^mo Railway 

Wankie Hospital 

... 

6.04 ‘ 

7.64 

20.07 

‘22.27 

... 

4.73 

6.86 

1.5. 19 

1 19.89 

Waterford 

... 

... 

... 


n.s. 

Sukumi 

... 

7.14 

6.99 

\S.90 , 

n.s. 

Sebungwe — 





1 

Gokwe 

... 

9.71 

8.46 

... 

25.38 

Zone B. : 


1 




Belingwe — 






Bickwell 

... 

5.75 I 

6.40 

17.97 

17 65 

Sovelele 

... 

6.75 


... 

1 18.10 

Bulalima- Mangwe — 






, Bruwapeg 

... 

1.58 1 

7.32 

17.09 

> n.s. 

Edwinton 

... 

4.29 i 

7.10 

18.80 

17.74 

Empandeni 

...• 

5.08 1 

8.37 

22.71 

18.04 

Garth 

... 

6,26 I 

7.65 

20.82 

21.27 

Maholi 

... 

8:74 

5.13 

17.81 

21.78 

Retreat 


4.31 I 

7.41 

16.85 

n.s 


I 
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RAINFALL — (Continued ), 


Station 


Zonk B. — (Continued) 
Bulalima-Mangwe (continued) — 
Sandown 
Tjankwa 
Tjompanie 
Gwanda — 

Antelope Mine 
Gwanda Gaol 
Limpopo 
Mazunga 
Tuli 
Insizii — 

Albany 
FilabuHi 
Fort Rixon 
Infiningwe 
Inyezi ... 

Ki Harney Store 
Lancaster 
Matobo-— 

Holly’s Hope 
Matopo Mission 
Mtshabezi Mission 
Rhodes Matopo Park 
Sauerdale * 

Uinfula (Bon Acoortl) 
Wenlock Ranch 
Umzingwane-r* 

Balia Balia 
Essexvale 
Hope Fountain 

Zone C. : 

Charter — 

Bushy Park 

Enkeldoorii 

Marshbrook 

The Range 

Umniati 

Vrede 

Chilimanzi — 

Allanberry 
Beacon Hill 
Central Estates 
Orton’s Drift 
Sebakwe Post 
Umvuma Railway 
Gwelo— ' 

Cross Roads 
East Clare Ranch 
Globe and Phoenix Mine . 
Indiva 


1926. 

1926. j 

Jati. 

Feb. ! 

! 

1 

1 

1 0.31 

1 

1 

9.40 1 

1 4.14 

3.30 

1 2. .33 

4.88 1 

' 3.73 

6.38 ‘ 


2.80 io.ir> 

1.73 3.82 

I 6.33 3.4o I 

I 3.36 7.63 ' 

I 

I 9.02 e.l9 

3.61 12..37 

4.49 9.02 

3.70 11.91 

10.44 9.45 

6.9.3 10.35 

5.31 10.98 

' 7.90 8.31 

ij.S.'i 11.57 

6.01 8.57 

4.24 5.71 

3.'. i 4 10.’62 

2.26 9.55 

4.08 12.50 

5.01 14.64 

4.92 7.61 


3.55 10.18 

7.98 10.22 

7.63 7.88 

9.61 11.17 

2.’.V6 7.08 

7.69 4.99 

8.31 10.26 

5.11 7.86 

6.63 8.97 

3.51 8.41 

6.26 7.28 

4.71 5.46 

4.13 8.57 

3.68 7.86 

7.30 5.26 


Total 
to end of 
period. 


Normal 
rainfall 
to end of 
])eriod. 


23.37 

> n.s. 

15.20 

! 17.30 

14.01 

19.95 

15.18 

. 16.69 

17.78 

i 16.99 

10.37 

n.s. 

13.48 

' 15.66 

1.5.95 

12.21 

21.26 

17.34 

22.92 

1 17.73 

18.95 

j 18.02 

20.16 

1 21.30 

24.96 

. 17.79 

22.24 

1 11.8. 

22.45 

n.s. 

22 96 

1 18.51 

23.54 

' 21.74 

19.19 

; 18.81 

16.75 1 

1 19.21 

... 

n.s. 

... 

n.s. 

19.49 < 

n.s. 

20.60 1 

20. 12 

24.57 1 

19.89 

17.42 ! 

22.24 


19.65 

22.34 

23.27 

24.31 

22.01 

25.00 

25.94 

26.23 


19.92 

1 

23.48 

18.67 

20.86 

21.82 

n . s . 

22.44 

23.18 

23,07 

n . s . 

16.89 

1».8. 

19,28 

*42.78 

16.11 

21.70 

18.83 

n . s . 

17.88 

24.60 

16.48 

n .& 
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RAINFALL — ( Continued). 


Station. 

1926. 

1026. 

Total 
to end of 

Xormal 

rainfall 



to end of 


Jan. 

Feb. 

period. 

period. 

Zonk C. — (Continued) 





Gwelo (continued) — 





Lyndene 

Rhodesdale Ranch 

4.54 

6.26 

15.86 

22.26 

5.19 

6.69 

19.39 

22.00 

Woodendhove 

6.31 

4.99 

I5.7(> 

23.50 

Hartley — 



f 


Aragowan 

6.61 

7.27 

• •• 

25.70 

Balwearie 

7.21 

9.11 

‘23.28 

n.s. 

Battlefields 

.5.91 

.‘>.78 

26.04 

22.86 

Beatrice 

5.97 

8. ‘20 

23.02 

24.10 

Oarnock 

9.36 

9.98 

30.47 

26.72 

Cromdale 

9.61 

6.96 

24.40 

n.8. 

Elvington 

7.24 

5.13 

20.23 

27.38 

Gatooma 

H.74 

6.58 

20.61 

26.93 

Gowerlands 

7.74 

10.30 

28.11 

25.20 

Hartley Gaol 

7.74 

11.74 

26.47 

27.60 

Hopewell 

7.30 

.->.37 

19.27 

28.41 

Jenkinstown 

8.12 

6.27 

•252.77 

2r>. 02 

Maida Vale 

9.54 

5.63 

19.88 

n.8. 

Nyadgori 

9.32 

!».26 

26.64 

n.s. 

Palham 

8..34 

6.57 

23.10 

27.98 

Ranwick 

<S.94 

7.05 

23.64 

25.60 

Rocky Spruic 

8.17 

11.56 

29.17 

n.s. 

Thornby 

6.21 

i 6.48 

19.65 

23.85 

Thorndyke 

Lomagundi — 

6.10 

! 6.32 

10.07 

19.32 

n.s. 

Argyle 

11.82 

31.66 

28.18 

Baguta 

9.83 

: 11.10 

33.05 

26.49 

Between Rivers 

10.68 

6.65 

28.68 

n.s. 

Citrus Estate 

9.26 

9.89 

30.62 

26.42 

Darwendale 

8.10 

1 6.81 

25.27 

26.71 

Oovonia 

13.57 

1 6.89 

32.99 

26.46 

Dingley Dell 

9.30 

8.66 

28.65 

n.s. 

Elinda 

12.63 

11.49 

33.49 

n.s. 

Gambuli 

9.88 

9.34 

31.81 

30.49 

Gudubu 

13.02 

7.71 

29.44 

n.s. 

Impingi 

11.78 

... 


n.s. 

Kapiri 

11.42 

11.87 

36.69 

n.s. 

Mafoota 

12.41 1 

0.15 

36.70 

n.s. 

Maningwa 

9.10 

9.02 

28.82 1 

28.24 

M’Cheringi Estate 

16.83 


... j 

n.s. 

Mica Field 

12.54 

9.43 

29.46 

n.s. 

Mpandegutu 

Mukwe River Ranch 

9.18 

14.33 

8.88 

8.97 

28.74 

35.13 

n.s. 

26.04 

Nyapi 

10.09 

7.49 

28.38 

n.s. 

Nyarora 

13.74 

7.90 

31.18 

n.s. 

Nyati 

6.21 

... 


n.s. 

Palm Tree Farm 

10.99 

9.53 

33.59 

26.00 

Puri 

10.76 

10.60 

31.18 

*11.8. 

Richmond 

8.79 

7.94 


n.s. 

Robbadale < 

13.27 

10.74 

34.73 

n.s. 

Romsey , 

I 10.27 

9.70 

32.01 

n.s. 
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RAINFALL — ( Continwd). 


1 

.Station. ^ 

192«. 

dan. 

1926 1 

1 

Fel) j 

Total 
to end ot 
|)eriod. 

Normal 
rainfall 
to end of 
|>eriod. 

/SoNK C. — (Continued) 





Lomagund) (continued) — 





Silater Estate 

13.27 

6.81 

:14.48 

n s. 

Sinoiu 

11.82 

10.30 

36.<)9 

•25.46 

Sipolilo 

18.05 

10.r>7 

39.55 

•25.81 

Umboe 

9.30 

9.07 

31.86 

II. 

Umvukwe Rancli 

13.67 

9.71 

39.06 

27.51 

Woodleigli 

S.52 

10.97 

31.67 

n.s. 

Salisbury — 





Avondale (Broadlands) 

2.76 

7.09 

*22.76 

•26.11 

Ballineety 

9.45 

10.99 

:i0.78 

n.s. 

Botanical Expeinncnl Station 

5.80 

.7.99 

18.76 

•27.40 

Bromley 

7.74 

11.97 

26.01 

•2S.66 

Cleveland Dam 

8.80 

10.42 

39.25 

•25.00 

Gwebi 

9.97 

12.19 

29.04 

•28.25 

Hillside 

6.47 

• •• 

... 

‘25.(H5 

Inkubesi 


• • • 

• • « 

11.8. 

Lochinvar 

5.24 

6.49 

21.56 

n.s. 

Manor Farm 

((.60 

12.74 

24.11 

n.s. 

Salisbury Gaol 

5.85 

5.04 

•20.57 

26.07 

Sebastopol 

7.11 

11.97 

•26.99 

•26.4*2 

Stapleford 

9.'28 

8 67 

:io .72 

28.26 

Vamona 

7.20 

8.75 

•24.90 

27.67 

Western Commonage 

6.42 

5.93 

21.63 

•26.10 

Sebungwe - 





Sikombela 

7.45 ' 

5.63 

•21.45 

•23.63 

Wolverley 

S.ll 

1 

1 6 42 

19.62 

n.s. 

1 

Zone D. : 

1 

1 

1 

1 ' 



Darwin — 


1 

i 



Cullinan's Ranch 

13.29 

1 10.03 1 

31.80 

n.s. 

La Belle Ksperance 

15.44 

' 14.40 

36.71 i 

n.s. 

Mount Darwin 

17.66 

1 10.50 1 

:13.71 

25.49 

Inyanga — 





Carlow 

... 



•26.88 

Inyanga 

Juliasdale 

12.46 

13.80 

38.54 

30.75 

25.21 

... 

... 

u.s. 

Rhodes Estate 

Makoni — 

21.98 

13.82 

49 49 

29.95 

Ardlamont 

8.07 

... 


n.s. 

Eagle's Nest 

11.39 

, 8. 15 

30.18 

•26.23 

Mayo Ranch 

11.13 

9.58 

24.78 

n.s. 

‘ Nvogeni 

13.04 

' 10.35 

30.32 

n.s. 

Wensleydale 

8.63 

12,30 

28.35 

25.50 

Marandellas — 





Fault Farm 

10.54 

10.13 

29.55 

n.s. 

Mazoe — 





Argyle Park 

11.22 

... 

... 

n.s. 

Avonduur 

... 

... 


30.85 

Benridge 

10.92 

9.67 

... 

•28.17 

Bindura 

10.10 

10.58 

28.80 

•27.11 
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RAIN F ALL — ( Continued). 



nm. 

1920. 

Total 

Normal 





rainfall 

Station. 

Jan. 

1 

Feb. 

{leriod. 

to end ot 
period. 

Zonk I>. — (Continued) 





Mazoe (continued) — 





Ceres 

14.84 

14.27 

84.72 

30.4H> 

Chipoli 

16.28 

13.75 

40.24 

27.4(i 

Citrus Estate 

16.15 

13.89r 

40.77 

25.81 

Craigengower 

11.82 

7.10 

29.13 

1 28.78 

Glendale Railway 

12.91 

10.51 

84.70 

1 27.2(1 

Glen Divis 

18.88 

12.86 

88.76 

11. s. 

Great B 

9.81 

7.72 

28.51 

n.s. 

Kilmer 

10.45 

0.72 

27.10 

28.61 

Kingston 

13.89 

11.05 

81.46 

30.27 

Mazoe 

13.81 

19.70 

44.28 

•26.78 

Maienzi 

14.03 

11. mi 


n.s. 

Marston 

11.21 

, 9. (‘5 

2«.4.> 

n.s. 

Mgutu 

10.88 

1 9.62 

31.56 

*25.24 

Omeatli 

14.19 

1 8.97 

87.88 

81.51 

Pearson Settlement 

8.17 

1 7.40 

22.72 

n.s. 

Riversdale Estate 

12.24 

' 12.99 

84.89 

n..s. 

Ruia 

14.10 

1 i‘ 2 .or> 

86.08 

26.70 

Ruoko Ranch 

17.20 

7.67 

84.58 

25.90 

Sham va Mine 

13.11 

! 9.89 

38.32 

27.47 

Stanley Kop 

11.81 ; 

1 18.01 

86.75 

25.40 

Teign 

12.47 

' 9.02 

88.10 

29.40 

Usk 

14.40 

1 15.65 

88.35 

n.s. 

Virginia 

12.77 1 

9.74 

82.44 

25.41 

Woodland. s 

14.80 I 

18.08 

33.97 

n.s. 

Zombi 

18.71 1 

12.78 

83.61 

30.70 

Mrewa — 

1 




Glen Someiset 

9.57 1 

11.19 

88.34 

28. 15 

Mrewa 

9.52 

10.08 

30.62 

29.16 

Selous Nek 

10.25 

10. 1 i 

27.57 

80.35 

Mtoko — 





Makalm 

15.41 

1 6.05 

27.66 

31.08 

Mtoko 

11.25 

10.77 

29.62 1 

25.22 

Salisbury — 



i 


Arcturus 

11.28 

15.77 

37.14 

n 8 . 

Chindamora Reserve 

9.48 

6.85 

28.82 

n.s. 

Chiuyika 

7.71 

12.89 

25.20 

n.s. 

Glenara 

8.14 

11.86 

'30.93 

26.00 

Goromonzi 

8.31 

10.49 

26.91 

31.59 • 

Hillside (Bromley) 

8.29 

10.27 

24.05 

26.94 

Kilmuir 

11.02 

19.25 

40.93 

n.s. 

Meadows 

10.08 

17.14 

41.32 

Sl.Hf 

Selby 

8.16 

9.84 

28.98 

24.21 

Springs 

0.64 

10. 15 

32.60 

1 n.s 

Zonk E. : 





Belingwe — 





&lingwe (N.C.) 

7.34 

10.46 

21.24 

19.65 

Shabatii 

8.64 

7.68 

20.53 

11.8. 
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R AI N F A LL — ( Continued ). 




1926. 

1926. 

Total 

Station. 



- 

to end of 



Jiin. 

Feb. 

period. 

Zone E. — (Continued) 





Bikita — 





Angus Ranch 


n.69 

8.00 

22.92 

Bikita 


20.26 

8..)0 

36.57 

Charter- 





Buhera 


8.8(1 

7.63 

22.27 

Chibi — 





Chibi 


7.16 

10.95 

•23.05 

Homestead 


2.02 

7.34 

13.13 

Lundi 

... 

8. .33 

11.12 

•24.47 

Chilimanzi — 





(]^hilimanz) 

Driofontein 

... 

6.46 

7.87 

20.69 

Felixburg 

... 

7.97 

5.89 

19.66 

iarootfontein 


4.33 

5.87 

14.53 

Induna Farm 

... 

7.27 

4.98 

16.32 

Mtao Forest 


5.91 

11.22 

21.62 

Hequeza Estate 

... 

6.95 

9.02 

20.83 

Thornhill 


4.95 

3.78 

14.41 

Gutu — 





Alheit Mission 


10.92 

7.56 

21.86 

Gutu 


7.08 

5 17 

18.13 

(xleiiarv 


5.74 

4.61 

14.62 

Chindito 


7.55 

7.58 

; 20.73 

Eastdale Estate 


7.40 

9.54 

1 -23.11 

Gwelo — 




1 

1 

Daisytield 


7.39 

10.13 

, *22.74 

Glencraig 


6.93 

7.01 

19.10 j 

Partridge Farm 


8.96 

7.77 

24.10 

Sheep Run Farm 
Inyanga — 


6.65 

6.43 

18.46 

Dungarven 


18.49 

7.62 

36.70 

St. Trias’ Hill 


24.18 ' 

1 10.16 

43.18 

Makoiii — 





Chitora 

Craigendoran 

... 

... 1 

15.1)0 

22.03 

34.88 

Forest Hill 

... 1 

19.59 

7.95 

36.82 

Gorubi Spings 
Headlands Railway 


20.74 

11.56 

12.16 i 

38.61 

31.33 

Makoni Kop 


15.50 

1 9.20 

30.81 

Mona 


14 77 



Monte Cassino 


19.17 

11. 23 

31 V 42 

Odzi Railway 


20.83 

9.37 

49.71 

Rusape 


15.70 

8.61 

31.11 

Tsuogwesi Ranch 


11.65 

15.49 

28.99 

Springs 


13. 16 

8.50 

27 99 

Marandellas— 





Bonongwe 


8.65 

8.30 

•26.25 

Delta 


11.81 

10.77 

31.91 

Klandslaagte 


10.42 

5.40 

23.33 

Land Settlement 


9.12 

6.55 

25.53 

Lcndy Estates 


11.87 

11.73 

31.10 


Normal 
rainfall 
to end of 
period. 


23. 6r. 
n.s. 

24.(54 

20.08 
14.72 
10 94 

2l..>l 

21.79 

26.20 

22.88 

23.39 

n.8. 

n.s. 

n.s. 

18.85 

24.08 

n.8. 

22.89 

2il79 

20.03 

11 . 8 . 

23.60 

23.50 


n.8. 

32.19 

29.21 

24.83 

29.60 

30.43 

26.69 

n.s. 

28.71 

28.77 

n.s. 

25.24 

n.s. 

29.89 

24.82 

30.95 

n.s. 

28.00 

33.86 
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RAINFALL — ( Continued ). 


Station. 

i 

192h. 


Total 1 

to end of ! 
period. 

! 

Normal 
rainfall 
to end of 


1 

1 

Jan. 

Feb. 

period. 

Zonk £. — (Continued) 



' 



Marandellas (continued) — 
Lushington 


H.IO 

8.42 

23.54 

n.s. 

Maoheke 


9 48 

10.30 

30.23 

29.06 

Marandellas 


12 52 

8.25 

28.76 

28.39 

Nelson 


♦>.40 

8.36 

M9.82 

25.62 

Tweed jan 


11.57 

8.77 

29.15 

‘29.39 

Wedimbi 


11.75 

10.68 

30.12 

11. s. 

White Gambolo Ranch 


10.08 

8.47 

28.49 

II. s. 

Melaetter — 






Brackenbury 


02.17 

8.28 

80.17 

37.54 

Tom’s Hope 


20.22 

17.26 

56.88 

37.34 

Ndanga — 






Bangala Ranch 


7.80 



n.s. 

Ghiredzi Ranch 


0.i)2 



n.s. 

Doornfontein 


0.00 

8.03 

20.76 

n.s. 

Marah Ranch 



8..% 

21.42 

•2.5.51 

Zaka 


0.20 

8.18 

19.42 

3‘2.25 

Selukwe — 






Aberfoyle Ranch 


.>.04 

7.98 

17.50 

25.51 

Danga 


0.29 

8.34 

21.40 

n.s. 

Hillingdon 


(i.S4 

9.45 

20.04 

25.70 

Impali Source 



«.72 

i7.o;i 

n.s. 

Rio 


8.12 ' 

8.48 

! 22.57 

24.14 

Safago 


0.22 

7.10 

18 91 

24.33 

Selukwe Gaol 


8.10 

' 10.12 

; 26 50 

31.70 

Woodlands 


7.04 

, 6.64 

, 16.59 

n.s. 

Umtali — 

Alicedale 

... 1 

27.85 

1 

10.38 

, 48.59 

•2.5. 17 

Argyle 


19.30 

6.93 

! 33.55 

•26.69 

Fairview 


22.61 

8.54 

, 39. 15 i 

n.s. 

Fern Valley 


23.30 

9.55 

1 45.64 

n.s. 

Jerain 


19.42 

10.08 

: 36 88 

27.30 

Mutambara Mission 


16.52 

8.65 

> 33.89 

24.82 

Odzani Power Station 


27.36 

7.27 

44.47 

28.88 

Park Farm 


28.70 

10.50 

1 49.72 

11.S. 

Penhalon^ 

Premier Bstate 


... 


1 

38.57 


25.45 

8.51 

43.48 

25.34 . 

Sarum 


*22.94 

8.06 

37.69 

26.71 

Stapleford 


34.93 

20.24 

1 

42.10 

St. Augustine’s Mission 


22.99 

10.93 

45.98 

33.01 

Umtali Gaol 


22.85 

5.87 

1 37.40 

25.87 

Victoria — 

Brucehame 


5.92 

0.32 

18.00 

21.41 

Cambria 


5.31 

8.51 

' 16.55 

n.s. 

Cheveden 


13.23 

10.22 

1 29 16 

n.s. 

Clipsham 

1 

5.41 

7 21 

1 17.78 

*24.34 

Glenlivet 


13.36 

9.73 

1 30.09 

n.s. 

Gokomere 


5.75 

7.34 

1 17.81 

21.18 

HIstonhurst 


8.30 

7.10 

1 

n.s. 

Makorsi River Ranch 



... 

... 

27.20 
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R A INFALL — { Continued ). 


Station. 


1«26. 


Jan. 


192H. 

Feb. 


Zonk E. — (continued) 


Total 
to end of 
period. 


Normal 
rainfall 
to end o 
period. 


Victoria (continued) — 

Mashaba 

7.47 

9.42 

22.21 

n.s. 

Morgenster M ission 

11.08 

8.30 

22.83 1 

31.77 

M’Sali 

5.65 

•>.37 

12.32 

n.s. 

Riverdene North 

7.86 

7.86 

20.82 

24.50 

Salemore 

7.38 • 

8.67 

19.07 

n.s. 

Silver Oakfi 

6.50 

6.18 

17.47 

23.6il 

Stanmore 

5.75 

9. .39 

18.73 

n.p. 

Victoria 

6.03 

5.17 

14,.>9 

21.78 

Zimbabwe 

8.70 

13.55 

27.38 

n.8. 

Zonk F. : 





Melnetter — 




1 

Chikore 

25.78 

7.12 

j 4.3.28 

.37.14 

Ohipingu 

25.41 

6.41 

49.01 

36.60 

Melsetter 

34.14 

11.55 

1 58.53 i 

36.04 

Mount Belinda 

34.13 

14.44 

65 08 ; 

44.76 

Pendragon 

25.59 

9.09 

49.29 

n.s. 

Springvale 

56,81 

11.59 

i 94.13 

IKS. 

Vermont 

41.15 

13.22 

1 76.70 

49.29 

Umtali — 





Chimeze ^ 

31.84 

... 


n.s. 

Hoboken 

25.88 

18.21 

1 54.44 

45.‘20 
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Farming Calendar. 


April. 

HEE-KEEPING. 

Where numbers of the bee-louse are seen attaching themselves to the 
legs of bees and also among the quilts which cover the frames, this pest 
can be controlled by crushing them with the finger. Tn the cooler district:^, 
crates that are partially filled with honey should be removed, and into 
the lift which they occupied plenty of warm clothing should be snugly 
packed. 

OrrHUS FRUITS. 

During the early part of this month autumn budding can still be 
performed if sap is still up; in fact, if the season is late this operation 
is better done a little late than early, as in the event of late rains 
occurring, followed by a warm spell, the buds are liable to stait growing, 
but ai*e soon checked, the result of which is usually a stunted tree. Water 
by irrigation should be supplied to bearing orchards, unless unusual soaking 
rains have fallen late in season, followed by tliorough cultivation ami 
hoeing around trees. ('Continual watch must still be maintained for fruit - 
piercing and codling moths. Spraying or fumigating against insert or 
other pests should not be neglected. Some early varieties may be expected 
to l)e ripening towards the end of this month. 

C’ROPS. 

The rains are practically over by this montli, and the harvesting of 
all crops will be in full swing. Veld hay may still be cut, although that 
mown towards the end of the month or later is usually fit for little 
better than litter. The filling of silo pits and stocking of maize will 
continue, and where Napier fodder has lieeii used for the purpose, there 
should be a considerable after-growth to serve us winter pasture. When 
the maize stocks have been set up in parallel lines across the field the 
land can, with great advantage, at once be ploughed between the lines. 
Vlei and irrigable lands ftir winter <rops should now be ready, and late 
varieties of cereals, such as Algerian oats, or barley and rye for green 
fodder, can be sown. Onions sown earlier for the winter crop can now 
be transplanted to their permanent positions. The plouj^hing under of 
all green manuring crops should be completed early this month while 
the soil is still sufficiently moist to effect rapid decomposition. Ploughing 
in preparation for next year’s crops* should continue wherever possible. 
From now pnwards, as opportunity offers, planters, drills, etc., should 
be cleaned up, greased and painted preparatory to L^eing put away until 
the following season. 

DAIRYING. 

The milking kraal at this season of the year is generally far from 
clean, on account of the rain. By cows getting covered in mud from the 
kraal, and subsequently being rubbed off during the process of milking, 
tha milk becomes highly contaminalbed with numerous species of bacteria, 
llieee bacteria, or germs, are the cause of nearly all the trouble in 
Batter and cheese making which arises at this period of the year, i.e., 
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during the wet season. prevent the same, cows should be milked in 

a dry place, free from dust. If the udders are found to be dirty just 
previous to milking, then the milker should clean the affected parts, as 
the udder, flanks, etc., with a cloth which has been wrung out in clean 
cold water — the udder should not be washed. The milker’s hands should 
also l»e washed after each cow is milked. This all spells labour to certain 
people, but means all the difference betw'een the production of first grade 
cream ami third grade, or a saleable (‘heesc and a non-saleable cheese. 
In the cheese-curing room, dampness is often pievalent during the wet 
season, with the result that the cheeses are often covered w'ith green 
and white mould. This cannot albigether be prevented unless a properly 
constructed room is available, therefore wijie each cheese with a cloth 
every day, and the shelves should be s<‘riibbed <)ncp a week with hot 
water to which a handful of washing soda has been added, and when 
dry should again be washed with water to which has been added 
a few crystals of permanganate of {lotash. The cheeses may also be 
wipi'd with a cloth dipped in the same w'uter. Although the mould is 
raUier unsightly, it has no great significance, because it readily comes 
off when the bandage is removed, aiul, if the cheese is properly made 
and properly pressea, does not penetrate. When evening’s milk is used 
for cheese-making great care should he taken to cool it and keep it in 
a (‘0(»I place. Evening’s milk should always be kept in the open. Rain 
can he kept out of the milk l>y the construction of a small, shelter. 
If the evening’s milk is appreciably sour to the taste next nioining it 
should !i<)t l>e used, as the cheese made from it will probably he worthless. 
Due piovision for the w'inter feed of the stock should have been made 
by the [danting of barley, forage and other green crops. I’he ensilage 
pits should have been filled and w^ell weighted down, and should not 
he opened until .August or even later. 


DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

Orders should l»e given to the nurseryman for trees required in 
August. September or October. Trees will bo lifted in July and August, 
and may with advantage he kept in cool storage till required. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Mai/e. — ‘'Earworms” are sumetiiiies troublesome in the tassels and 
ends of the cobs, but this pest cannot be directly attacked. Caterpillars 
may attack the crop, on account of their food being suddenly destroyed by 
late cultivation after the weeds have been allowed to get too far ahead. 

'fobacco. — Any remaining plants showing stem borer attai'.k should 
be removed and burnt. 

Potatoes. — Should be systematically cultivated and hilled, to keep 
tuht*r )noth from tubers. 

Cabbage Family.— Plants of this family are liable to suffer severely 
from cabbage louse and Bagrada bug. 

Beans and (\)wi)eas. — Insect attack these plants is hut little obvious 
during , April. 

Dhal. — Sufi'ers much from blister beetles destroying the blossom during 
April. Hand picking is the only remedy. 

Citrus IVees. — Collect and destroy infested fruit, to keep down citrus 
codling. 

Cotton.- -Damage to bolls from bollworins will be betrayed by the 
dropping of the bolls attacked; these should be collected and burned. 
Bags may become numerous on the young bolls and growing tips; hand 
collecting is the remedy. 
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FLOWER GARDEN. 

The rains of March have brightened up the flower gardens wonderfully, 
and at this period of the year they should be bright and gay with 
autumn flowers, 'fhe garden can generally be depended upon to make* 
a good show in the autumn and early winter, provided that the plants 
have been previously kept in a healthy condition by watering, mulching 
and feeding. Snap dragons and other seedlings, also cuttings, may now 
be planted out into their permanent positions. Sowing may he made 
of hardy annuals, such as hollyhocks, larkspur, clarkia, pansy, petunia, 
sweet peas, gaillardia and candytuft. Bulbs of spring flowering phiiits 
may be taken up, divided and replanted. 


VEt^E'I ABLE (JAKDEN. 

Sow at once all that is required to fill up the vegetable garden bcfoie 
the soil has parted with all moisture. Seeds sown now will germinate 
freely, and plants will establish themselves more quickly than during 
the colder weather, which can soon he expected. A start should now 
be made at cleaning asparagus beds. This is a most popular vegetable, 
and yet one rarely sees it cultivated in the ordinary Rhodesian garden. 
It is supposed to be difficult to grow, hut this supposition is not borne 
out, as, once established, a bed of asparagus is one of the most easily 
manageil vegetables in the whole garden. Depth of good soil and plenty 
of manure are all that this plant requires. Rhubaib roots may be taken 
up, divided and replanted this month. Plant out from seed beds cabbage 
and onion plants into their permanent quarters. Sow a full crop of 
peas, broad beans, turnips, onions, lettuce and radish. 
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Notes from the “ Gazette.” 


“GkweWe” I Urns, 

Datt, 

AFRICAN COAST FEVER. 

26.2.26. The farm Vermont, in the Melsetter native district, is declared 
an area of infection. The following is the guard area: — 

An area bounded by and including the farms Helvetia, Chibu- 
zana, Raveiiswood, (Canterbury, Newcastle, Clearwater, Sterk- 
strooin, Voerspoed, Uitkyk, Knutsford, Mayfield, Fern Creek, 
Wolverhampton and Wolfscrag. (G.N. No. 131.) 

Mazoe Native Di.strict. 

26.2.26. 'riie farm Burnleigh is declared an area of infection. The 
following is the guard area: — 

That part of the native district of Mazoe lying east of and 
including the farms Ruwanga, Boinbereio, Eaglescliffe, Burn- 
side, Glamorgan, The Vale, Bonny, Avilion, Arundel, 
('hipadzi. Vergenoeg and Umfurudsi Ranch. (G.N. No. 143.) 

26.2.26. Goveinment Notice No. 143 brings the above-mentioned farms 
under the provisions of the Fencing Ordinance, whereby the 
infected area is fenced by the owners or the Government. 


RABIES: IMPORTATION OF D(X1S. 

5.3.26. The importation of dogs fiom .Mt>7ambique Territory is 
prohibited. ((CN. Nt». 156.) 
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Departmental Bulletins. 


The following Bulletins, consisting of reprints of articles which 
haTe appeared in this Journal, are available for distribution free of 
charge to applicants in Southern Rhodesia only. Outside Southern 
Rhodesia, 3d. per copy. 

.AGRICULTURE AND CROPS. 

No. 174. Notes On Hop Growing, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 218. Useful Measurements for Maize, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 225. Napier Fodder or Elephant Grass, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 232. Witch Weed or Rooi-Bloem, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 266. Prospects of Maize and Tobacco Crops, 1917, by Eric A. Nobbs, 

Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 262. Root Crops, Cultural Notes on, by J. A T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 269. Farming in Granite Country, by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 278. New Crops for Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 327. Linseed, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 361. Improvement of Rhodesian Pastures, by U. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 362. The Cultivation of Rice, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 363. The Manuring of Maize at Makwiro. by G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E., 
B.Sc., F.l.C. 

No. 374. Fibre Crops, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 388. Kudzu Vine, by II. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 394. The Interdependence of Crop Rotation and Mixed Farming, by 
H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 399. Green Manuring and Soil Management, by G. N. Blackshaw, 
O.B.E., B.Sc., F.l.C. 

No. 403. Florida Beggar Weed, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 407. Wheat. 

No. 408. The Velvet Bean, by J. A, T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 416. Grasses of Agricultural Importance in Southern Rhodesia, by 
H. G. Mundy, F.L.S., G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.l.C., 
and E. V. Flack. 

No. 417. The Ground Nut or Monkey Nut, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 422. Improvement of Rhodesian White Maize by Selection, by C. 
Mainwaring. 

No, 423. The Common Sunflower, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 428. The Sweet Potato, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 429. Propagation of Kudzu Vine, by H. C. Arnold. 

No. 442. Swamp or Irrigation Rice, by K. V. Yoshi, Bombay. 

No. 464. The Growing of Potatoes in Southern Rhodesia, by C. Main- 
waring. • 

No. 466. Legumes in Southern Rhodeeia, by J. A. T. Walters. 

No. 462. Hay-making in Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 464. Ensilage, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 
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No. 467. Soil Treatment and Manuring for Maize Production, by G. N. 
Blacksbaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 499. Maize Production on the Sand Veld, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., 
F.L.S., Chief Agriculturist. 

No. 604. Castor Oil, by Guy A. Taylor, M.A. 

No. 609. Cotton Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by D. D. Brown. 

No. 610. Check-row Planting of Maize, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 613. The Carob Bean in Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 633. Silage: Its Composition and Value as a Farm Food, by G. N. 

Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 639. Barley Growing. 

No. 641. The Potato Crop under Irrigation, by G. R. .Syfret. 

No. 646. Artificial or Synthetic Farmyard Manure, by H. G. Mundy, 
Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 646. Notes on Fertilisers and Soil Treatment, by T. J. Mossop. 

No. 550. Onion Growing under Irrigation, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 552. Mixed Farming in Matabeleland, by Gordon Cooper. 

No. 657. Selection of Virgin Land for Arable Farming, by G. N. Blackshaw , 
O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 560. Climatic Conditions and Cotton GrowiM in Southern Rhode.'iia, 
by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 561. Wheat Growing in Rhodesia, by C. Mainw^aring. 

No. 568. The Treatment of Arable Land, by G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E., 
B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No, 571. A Farmers* Calendar of Crop Sowings, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 581. Leguminous Crops for Stock and Soil Improvement in Soutliern 
Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring, Agriculturist. 

Botanical Specimens for Identification. 


REPORTS ON CROP EXPERIMENTS. 

No. 94. Second Report on Experiments, by J. H. Hampton. 

No. 189. The Manuring of Maize on the Government E.xperiment Farm, 
(hvehi, by G. N. Blackshaw, B.Sc., F.C.S. 

No. 216. Manuring of Maize on Government Experiment Farm. Gwebi. 
by A. G. Holborow, F.I.C. 

No. 220. Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1914-15, by E. A. Xobbs. 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 221. Results of Experiments, Longila, 1914-15, by J. Muirhead. 

No. 239. Reports on Crop Experiments. Gwebi, 1915-16, bv E. A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 246. Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi. 1915-16, Part II., bv E. 
A. Nobbs, Ph.D,, B.Sc, 

No. 268. Manuring Maize, Government Farm, Gwebi, by A. G. Holborow. 
F.I.C. 

No. 279. Report on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1916-17, by E. A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 341. Report on Crop Experiments, 1918-19, Gwebi Experiment Farm. 

No. 342. Rotation Experiments, 1913-19, bv H. G. Mundy, F.L.S., and 
J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 382. Annual Report of Experiments, Experiment Station, Salisbury, 
1919-20. 

No. 406. Annual Report of Crop Experiments, 1920-21, Gwebi Experiment 
Farm, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S., and J. H. Hampton. 

No. 411. Annual Report of Experiments, 1920-21, Experiment Station, 
Salisbury, by H. Q, Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 413. Arlington Sand Veld Experiment Station, First Report, by H. G. 
w Mundy, F.L.S., and E. E. Wright. 
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■No. 432. Bulawayo Municipal Experiment Station, Firat Report, by H. G.. 
Munciy, F.L.S. 

No. 433. Winter Cereal Experiments, 1921, by P. E. McLoughlin. 

No. 440. Annual Report of Experiments, 1921-22, Experiment Station, 
Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 485. Annual Report of ExperinieiitB, 1922-23, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 486. Bulawayo Experiment Station, Annual Report for Season 1922-23, 
by H. G. Mundy. F.L.S. 

No. 492. Annual Report of Crop Experiments, Gwebi Experiment Farm, 
1922-23, by H. G. Mundy. 

No. 514. Bulaw^o Experiment Station Report, 1923-24, by H. G. Mundy, 

F.L.l^ 

No. 519. Annual Report of Experiments, 1923-24, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. (4. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 537. Crop Rotations on the Gwebi Exj)eriment »Farm, 1923-24, by 
H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 564. A Maize Rotation Experiment, by A. R. Morkel. 

No. 566. Bulawayo Experiment Station, Avinual Report for Year 1924-25, 
by H. O. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

TOBACCO. 

No. 398. Wildfire and Angular Spot. 

No. 404. Plans and Specifications of Flue Curing Tobacco Barns. 

No. 525. Some diseases of Tobacco in Rhodesia, by F. Eyles, F.L.S., F.S.S 

No. 534. Notes on Handling Tobacco. 

No. 540, Fire-cured Tobacco, by H. W. Taylor, B.Agr. 

No. 544. Tobacco Growing in Rhodesia, by L. S. Myring. 

No. 559. Fire-Cured Tobacco, by Trevor Fletcher. 

No. 563. Notes on the Growing, Curing and Handling of Virginia 
Tobacco in Southern Rhodesia, by J. C. W. Andrews. 

No. 576. Fire-curing Tobacco Barn, by the Tobacco Advisers. 

No. 582. Tobacco Culture in Southern Rhodesia — Harvesting and Curing 
of Virginia Tobacco, by D. D. Brown. 

No. 685. Tobacco Mosaic in Southern Rhodesia, by F. Eyles, F.L.S., F.S.S. 

No. 586. The 'Tobacco (irowing Industry in Southern Rhodesia, by E. M. 
Matthews, B.Sc. 

Handbook of Tobacco Culture for Planters in Southern Rhodesia, 
price 28. 6d., post free outside South Africa 3s. 6d. 

STATISTICS. 

No. 196. Collection of Agricultural Statistics in Southern Rhodesia, by 
Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 209. The Agricultural Returns for 1914, by B. Haslewood, F.S.S. 

No. 224. Statistical Returns of Crops in Southern Rhodesia for the Season 
1914-15, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and B. Haslewood.^ 

No.230. Farm and Live Stock Statistics, 1915, by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., and B. Haslewood, F.S.S. 

No. 247. Statistical Returns of Crops grown by Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia for the Season 1915-16, by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., and Fred Eyles,- F.L.S. 

No. 269. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce, 1016, by Eric A. 
Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 281. Statistics of Crops, 1916-17, by F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 286. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1917,- 
by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 303. Statistics of Crops, 1917-18, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and 
F. Eyles, F.L.S. 
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Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce, 1918, by F. Eyles, 
F.L.S. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1919, 
by F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

Statistics of Crops grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia, 
1919-20, by H. C. K. Fynn. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for 1920, by 
H. C. K. Fynn. 

Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1920-21, by H. C. K. Fynn. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the year 1921, 
by H. C. K. Fynn. 

Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia for 
the Season 1921-22, by F. Eyles, F.L.S., and H. C. K. Fynn. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1922, 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1922-23, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1923, 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

Winter Crops, 1923, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1923-24, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1924. 
by A. Borradaile Bel). 

Statistics of Summer Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia for the Season 1924-25, by A. Borradaile Bell, 
Statistician. 


LIVE STOCK. 

Water in the Diet of Live Stock, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

An Experiment in Beef Production, by R. C. Simmons. 

Beef Feeding Experiment No. 2, by R. C. Simmons. 

Beef Feeding Experiment No. 3, by R. C. Simmons. 

The Construction of Dipping Tanks for Cattle. Revised April, 
1919. 

Butchering and Flaying. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Beef Feeding Experiment No. 5, bv 
E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Notes on the Theory and Practice of Feeding Cattle in Southern 
Rhodesia, Part IV., by R, C. Simmons. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 8, by 
Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.l).. B.Sc. 

Memorandum on the Cattle Industry of Southern Rhodesia, 1921. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 9, 
Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 11, 
Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by Eric A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 

The Cattle Industry. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 13, 
by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Hand-Rearing of Calves, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

The Management of Sheep, by Montague Gadd. 

The Feeding of Fattening Cattle, Dairy Cows and Pigs, by 

• G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.ti. 


H 
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No. 483. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiments Nos 14 
and 15, Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by Eric A. 
Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 489. Further l^otea upon the Feeding of Farm Animals, by G. N. 

Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 501. Branding of Cattle, by G. G. F. Chomley. 

No. 684. Merino Sheep in Southern Rhodesia, by H. W. Hilliard. 
Arsenite Cattle Dip — How to Mix. 

DAIRYING. 

No. 277. A Farm Cheese and Butter Dairy, by R. C. Simmons and G. 
U. Fripp. 

No. 383. Control of Temperature in Dairying, by T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 395. Farm Butter Making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 418. Manufacture uf Cheddar Cheese, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A.. 
N.D.D. 

No. 427. Common Defects in Butter-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 449. Farm Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 463. The Bearing of Bacon Pigs for Bacon Factory Purposes, bv 
T. Hamilton. M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 495. How to Produce First Grade Cream, by T. Hamilton, M.A. 

No. 498. Gouda or Sweet-Milk Cheese-making, bv T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 611. Bacon Curing on the Farm, bv T. Hamilton, M A , N.D .\ , 
N.D.D. 

No. 520. Treatment of Gassv Curds in Cheese-making, hv T. Hamilton. 
M.A.. N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 530. The Dairy Industry; Causes* of Variation in Cream Tests, bv 
T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A. , N.D.D. 

No. 562. Bacteria and the Dairy Industry, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr. ). 
No. 567. Cottage Cheese, by J. R. Cony, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

No. 672. The Pasteurisation of Milk and Cream, by J. R. Corry, 
B.Sc. (Agr.). 

No. 577. Cream Cheese, by J. R. Coiry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

No. 683. Cream Cooling Devices, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

Drawings of cow byres can he obtained iijion application to the 
Dairy Expert, Depaitnient of Agriculture, Salisbury. 

VETERINARY. 

No. 121. Rabies, bv LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., and T. G. Millincton 
M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H. ’ 

No. 191. Scab or Scabies in Sheep and Goats, by Rowland Williams. 
M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 313. Obstruction in Sheath of Ox, by J. M. Sinclair, M.R.C.V.S. * 
No. 364. Round-worm Infection of Calves, by H. E. Hornby, M.R.C.V.S. 
No. 367. Quarter-evil, by C. R. Edmonds, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 431. History, Control and Treatment of Infectious Abortion in Cattle 
in Southern Rhodesia, by LI, E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 435. A^Sh^t^ History of Infective Diseases, by J. M. Sinclair, 

No. 474. Heartwater. 

No. 480. Measles in Swine, by P. D. Huston, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 488. A Note on an Outbreak of Infectious Abortion associated with 
mIr C% 8^ ^ ^ Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., and P. D. Huston, 
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No. 497. The Laboratory Diagnosis of Animal Diseases, bv LI. E. W. 
Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 600. Infectious Abortion, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 536. Inoculation of Cattle against Redwater and Gall Sickness, by 
LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 570. The Spaying of Bovines, by G. C. Hooper Sharpe, M.C., 
M.R.C.V.S., and M. H. Kingcome, M.R.C.V.S. 

Services of Government Veterinary Surgeons. 


IRRIGATION. 

No. 270. Odzani River Irrigation Scheme, by W. M. Watt. 

No. 300. The Dangers and Prevention of Soil Erosion, by W. M. Watt. 

No. 349. The Hydraulic Ram, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.Inst.C.E , 
A.M.I.E.E. 

No. 376. Notes on the Water Law of Southern Rhodesia, by R. Mcllwaine, 
M.A., LL.B. 

No. 384. The Application of Water in Irrigation, by A. C. Jennings, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.I.E.E. 

No. 400. Soil Washing, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.I.C.E., A.M.I.E.E. 

No. 412. Water Power Resources of Southern Rhodesia, by C. L. Robert- 
son, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 438. Summer Irrigation in Rhodesia, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.Inst.C.E. 

No. 452. Weirs and their Construction, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.I.C.E.. 

A. M.I.E.E. 

No. 476. Soil Washing, by A. C. Jennings, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., A.M.I.E.E. 
No. 621. Water: Its Use for Irrigation, by E, V. Flack. 

No. 529. The Umtali River Irrigation Scheme, by C. P. Robinson, B.Sc. 

No. 668. How to use an Engineer’s or Farm Level, by P. H. Haviland, 

B. Sc. (Eng.). 

No. 565. Further Notes on Soil Erosion, by P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. (Eng.). 
Engineering Advice. 


FORESTRY 

No. 366. The Management of Woods, by J. S. Henkel. 

No. 439. Forestry in Rhodesia : Planting and Care of Forest Trees, by 

J. S. Henkel. 

No. 470. Forestry in Southern Rhodesia : The Propagation of Eucalvpts, 
by J‘. S. Henkel. 

No. 512. Indigenous Timbers for Fencing, by J. S. Henkel. 

No. 623. Tree Planting and Termites, by A. S. Thornewill. B.A. 

No. 628. Forestry in Southern Rhodesia: Timber and Fuel for Tobacco 

Growers, by J. S. Henkel. 

No. 656. Forestry in the Melsetter District, by J. S. Henkel. 

No. 575. Tending of Eucalyptus Plantations, by A. S. Thornewill, B.A. 
No. 678. Rules for Tree Planting, by A. S. Thornewill, B.A. 

Price List of Forest Tree Transplants, Ornamental Shrubs, Hedge 
Plants and Seeds. 


HORTICULTURE. 

No. 424. Citrus Fruit Growing in Rhodesia, by A. G. Turner. 

No. 471. Budding of Citrus Trees, by A. G. Turner. 

. A Comparative Study of the Citrus Industry of South Africa, by 
Herbert J. Webber, Ph.D., D.Agr. Price 2/*. 
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ENTOMOLOGY AND VEGETABLE PATHOLOGY. 

No. 139. Termites, or “White Ants,” by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 172. Diseases of the Potato Tuber and the Selection of Sound Seed, 
by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 178. Illustrations of Natural Forest in relation to Tsetse Fly, by 
R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 187. The Dusty Surface Beetle, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 197. Chafer Beetles, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 204. Some Injurious Caterpillars, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 214. Some Household Insects, by R. Lowe Thompson, B.A. 

No. 219. More Household Insects, by R. Lowe Thompson, B.A. 

No. 228. Rhodesian Citrus Pests, by R. W. Jack, E-E.S. 

No. 233. Does it Pay to Spray Potatoes in Southern Rhodesia? by Rupert 
W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 261. Turnip Sawfly, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 276. The Maize Stalk Borer, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 280. The Maize Beetle, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 290. Notes on Remedies for Turnip Sawfly, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 302. A Note on the Maize Stalk Borer, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 317. Maize Culture on Red Soil; Value of Poisoned Bait as an Aid to 
Good Stands, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 353. Further Experiments with Poisoned Bait on Maize Lands, by 
R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 385. The Common Fruit Beetle, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No, 402. Ticks Infesting Domestic Animals in Southern Rhodesia, by 
R, W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 425. Notes from the Entomological Branch, by Rupert W. Jack, 
F.E.S., Chief Entomologist. 

No. 450. Insect Pests of Fruits other than Citrus in Southern Rhodesia, 
by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 460. Tsetse Fly : a Four Years’ Experiment in Game Elimination, 
by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 476. Tsetse Fly — Inspection of Shangani Experimental Area, by 
Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 503. Locusts, by J. K. Chorley. 

No. 516. The Coming Campaign against Locusts, by Rupert W. Jack, 
F.E.S. 

No. 522. Notes on the Black Citrus Aphis, by C. B. Symes. 

No. 535. The Black Maize Beetle: Observations on Life History and 
Control, by C. B. Symes. 

No. 548. Insect Pests of Cotton, by C. B. Symes. 

No. 553. Observations on Some Injurious Markings of Oranges, by C. B. 
Symes. 

No. 587. Tsetse Fly in the Lomagundi District, by R. W. Jack, F.EuS. 
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No. 465. The Poultry Industry : Parasites, by A. Little. 

No. 472. Ducks on the Farm, by H. G. Wheeldon. • 

No. 481. Poultry Husbandry : Some Common Diseases of Poultry, by 
A. Little. 

No. 491. Poultry Husbandry: Housing and Feeding of Adult Stock, by 
H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 506. Poultry Husbandry: Diseases of the Reproductive System, by 
A. Little, Poultry Eiraert. 

No. 617. Poultry Husbandry: The Rearing and Fattening of Table 
Poultry, by H. G. Wheeldon. 
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Farm Foods, by E, V. Flack. 

No. 414. Limestones in Southern Rhodesia, bv G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E . 

B. Sc.. F.I.C. 

No. 453. The Manufacture of Roofing Tiles on the Farm, by Arthur J. 
Omer. 

No. 479. Quinine Prophylaxis in Malaria, bv A. M. Fleming. M.B., C.M.. 
F.R.C.8.E.. 'D.P.H. 

No. 487. The Quarrying of Oranite for Building Purposes, by G. M. 
Gillespie. 

No. 518. Locusts as Food for Stock, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 649. Ochna Pulchra Bernes, by A. W. Facer, B.A., A.I C. 

No. 564. Pis^-de-Terre, by P. B. Aird. 

No. 669. Education of Children of Farmers in Southern Rhodesia, by R. 
McIntosh, M.A. 

No. 674, Brick-making on the Farm, by A. C. Jennings, Assoc.M.Iust.C.£.» 
A.M.I.E.E. 
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The British South Africa Company 


FARMS AND LAND IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA OFFERED FOR SALE. 


RHODESDALE RANCH. 

Area 1,000, OCX) acres. Situated in Gwelo, Charter and Hartley districts. 

This ranch has been sub-divided into areas varying from 1,000 morgen 
to 25,000 morgen, according to their suitability for cattle raising, dairying, 
mixed farming, and the cultivation of maize, tobacco and 

COTTON. 

The British South Africa Company also offers for sale, for cash or on 
extended terms of payment, a number of small farms, comprising irrigable 
land with an unfailing supply of water, suitable for 

ORANCiE GROWING AT MAZOE AND UMTALT. 

These farms form part of the Company’s Estates in Southern Rhodesia 
on which orange orchards are established. The farms are laid out with 
a view to each being self-contained, with areas suitable for oranges, cereals 
and dairy stock. 

Full particulars may be obtained upon application to the 
undermentioned The General Manager, The British South Africa Com- 
pany, P.O. Box 364, Salisbury: I’he Rhodesia Chartered Agency, Ltd., P.O. 
Box 41, Capetown : The Local Secretary, British South Africa Company, 
Livingstone; The Rhodesia Land ^ank, Limited, P.O. Box 16, Bulawayo; 
Messrs. J. C. Burchmore & Co,, Box 722, Johannesburg; Messrs. John 
Roderick & Co., Bloemfontein. 
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Editorial. 


Contributions and correspondence reyarding subjects 
affecting the farming industry of Southern Rhodesia are 
invited. All communications regarding these matters and 
subscriptions and advertisements should be addressed to: — 
The Editor, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury. 


Irrigation Work in New Zealand.— A letui has been 
received from Mr. (\ V. Itobinson, formerly of the engineer- 
ing branch ot the Department of Agricnlture, Southern 
Rhodesia, and now attached to the Public Works Depart- 
ment of the New Zealand Government as assistant engineer, 
in which he makes some interesting references to the work 
he is employed upon in that country. Mr. Robinson writes 
that he is at present engaged in what is known as the Arrow 
River Irrigation Scheme. It is a scheme to take water from 
the Arrow River and irrigate some twelve thousand acres ot 
good irrigable land. The work is expected to take three 
years to complete, and the cost is estimated at £120,000. 
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He states that there is not a great deal of difference between 
methods in New Zealand and in South Africa. The main 
differences are due to the fact that white labour is employed 
entirely, and the minimum wage is 14s. per eight hour day. 
The Government there has just let a contract for earth work 
at 2s. per cubic yard. 

Mr. Bobinson goes on to state that irrigation is carried 
on in New Zealand almost entirely in connection with dairy- 
ing, sheep and stork fattening. Practically no crops are 
grown, the whole area being put down to pasiure, lucerne 
being the favourite. The works are constructed almost 
entirely by the Government, who also maintain them after 
construction and supply water to the farmers at a fixed rate. 
At present there are about 100,000 acres under water in 
Central Otago, whi(‘h it is expected ultimately to increase 
to half a million a(*res. Irrigation, he writes, has greatl> 
increased the prosperity of the district, and has so far b(»en 
an outstanding financial success. 

It is evident from Mr. Robinson’s remarks that in spite 
of the high wages paid for unskilled labour in New Zealand, 
irrigation there is a payable economic proposition when 
carried out in conjunction with dairying. 

As regards cost of construction, it is interesting to not(' 
that the contract for earth works on one of the larger irriga- 
tion schemes in this Colony was let for prices of 6d. and 
9d. per cubic yard. 


Export of Citrus Fruit. — The season for the export ot 
citrus fruit from Southern Rhodesia will commence shortly, 
and as certain important alterations have been made in the 
regulations governing export, it is necessary tlmt these 
should be made known. The regulations are published by 
the Union Government as Goveniment Notice No. 572 of 
the 30th March, 1926. 

In future, notice of intention of export must be addressed 
to the Fruit Control Board, P.O. Box 1891, Capetown, in- 
stead of to the Government Fruit Inspector as heretofore. 
Each exporter will be allotted a registered number for this 
season, though according to clause 6 this need not appear on 
the box in addition to the registered brand. Although the 
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regulations lay it down that metal fasteners must be used 
on all box ends and centres, it is understood that this will 
not be enforced where end and centre pieces are tongued, 
grooved and securely glued and the box is properly made 
up to withstand export conditions. No wire-bound boxes 
will be allowed this year. It will be remembered that these 
were passed last year if securely fastened to the satisfaction 
of the inspector. It will be noted that the shipping mark 
of the agent appointed by the exporter to dispose of his fruit 
overseas must now appear on the top of every box for export, 
as w’ell as on one end. It is understood that the regulations 
will be applied to ensure that only fruit of the best quality 
leaves the country. The counts remain as before. 

As regards grape fruit, no count of more than 120 fruits 
to the box will be accepted for export. The minimum 
previously was 200, but the export of the smaller sized f'^uit 
has been disalhnved on account of the poor demand and 
unsatisfactory prices. 

In a ciicular letter issued by the Ilhodesiau Co-operative 
Fruit Gro^Ners’ Association, Limited, it is stated that if the 
conditions this season are favourable the output from 
Southern lUiodesia should be 100,000 cases. Membership 
now embraces 11 exporters with 15 loading points spread 
over Mashonaland, Matabeleland, Northern Rhodesia and 
Mozambique Territory. Consignments vary from 50 cases 
and even less to full truck loads of 480 cases. The assembling 
of small lots from different growers into full truck loads 
is arranged through the secretary of the Association and the 
Railways at Salisbury and Bulawayo. 

It is stated that the total charges from exporter's load- 
ing station to the consumer overseas should not exceed 8s. 
per case, of which railage from any station in Rhodesia to 
Capetown accounts for 28. IJd., freight from Capetown to 
London from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 8d. The charges at Capetown 
are about Is., and in Europe they vary from Is. to 2s., 
according to commission, gross price realised, etc. 

The average gross price realised overseas in 1924 was 
approximately 248. per case; last season it was somewhat 
less, owing to the abnormal wet weather during the growing 
season and the consequent inferior carrying quality of the 
fruit, the* shipping strike and other adverse influences. 


B 
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A Government Demonstration Farm.— In onr issue for 
July, 1925, we published a summary of the results obtained 
at the Turretfield Demonstration Farm, South Australia, 
during the peiiod of three years commencing 1st July, 1921. 
This farm was previously an experiment siation, but from 
the date mentioned it was used for the purpose ‘‘of demon- 
strating financially the principles on which farming should 
be carried on in that particular part of South Australia.’’ 
Bulletin No. 193, issued by the Department of Agriculture 
of South Australia, records the results obtained at this farm 
between the 1st April, 1924, and 31st March, 1925. 

The salient features in the report are as follows : — 

The Turretfield Demonstration Farm is 1,604 acres in 
area, of which 1,262 acres are arable, 327 acres represent 
rough hill grazing, and 15 acres are occupied by buildings, 
etc. It has been run on a purely commercial basis since 
July, 1921. 

Farming operations have been run mainly on a four- 
course rotation, namely: (1) Bare fallow, (2) wdieat or hay, 
(3) barley or oats, and (4) grazing crop. Sheep represent 
the main type of live stock handled. 

The original capital value of land, improvements and 
equipment (fixed and floating capital) was £17,590 18s. 2d. 

The net earnings of the farm in 1924-25 were 
£2,002 15s. 2d., or 11.39 per cent, on the capital engaged. 
The mean net earnings since July, 1921, have been repre- 
sented by 8.19 per cent, per annum on the capital engaged. 

The farm has cost the Government nothing since July, 
1921, but has paid into Government revenue the sum of 
£3,363 8s. 9d. in the way of rent and interest on floating 
capital and overdraft. 

The net profits for 1924-26 were represented -by 
£1,173 158. lOd., whilst the accumulated net profits to the 
31st March, 1925, amount to £2,272 9s. From this sum it 
is intended in the present season to pay off £1,000 towards 
reduction of the Government advance for cost of stock and 
plant, upon which interest has hitherto been regularly paid. 

The profit and loss account shows profits on wheat, 
barley, peas, sheep and poultry, and losses on hay, cattle, 
pigs and stores account. 
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Elfipiro Tob&CCO* — That Empire-f^rown tot)iuH*o is gain- 
ing ground in Great Britain is evidenced by various 
references appearing in the trade journals of the tobacco 
manufacturing industry. For instance, an editorial article 
in ‘‘The Cigar and Tobacco World’* states that the out- 
standing feature of Inisiness during the past few months 
has been the rapid growth and development of the demand 
for Empire-grown tobacco. It is stated that practically 
every manufacturer has one or more Empire brands upon the 
market, and that it is really surprising liow readily the 
smoker has followed the combined dictates of patriotism and 
economy. The “Buy British Goods” caption, it is con- 
sidert'd, has not been without its effect, while at the same 
time the ne(*essity so urgently incumbent upon all of prac- 
tising rigid economy has given tobacco at 7d. per oz. such 
an unmistakable preference over tobacco at lOid. or Is. 2d. 
that dealers have found their sales of more expensive 
tobaccos considerably affected. 

The growing popularity of Empire brands was also the 
subject of comment by Sir Gilbert A. H. Wills, Bt., chair- 
man of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and 
Ireland), Ltd., who presided over the twenty-fourth annual 
general meeting of the company. He mentioned the fact 
as a noteworthy feature of the trade, and in referring to 
the prospects for the year that has already begun, issued 
a caution to tobacco growers within the Empire against the 
danger of over-production at the expense of quality. Culti- 
vation and curing, he said, are attended by many difficulties, 
and soils which at first sight seem particularly suitable 
frequently prove the reverse. Now smokers, said Sir Gilbert, 
have always shown themselves to be keen judges of quality, 
and prejudices once formed are hard to remove. An 
injudicious depression of quality might have results which 
would take years to overcome. Given the fixed principle 
of quality first in Empire tobacco production, there is no 
reason why these tobaccos should not form a substantial 
portion of the consumption wdthin the British Isles. 

We have in this Journal repeatedly urged growers not 
to sacrifice quality for quantity in their endeavours to grow 
a large crop, and the necessity for so doing is even greater 
now that we are looking to the Home manufacturer as the 
principal purchaser of our leaf. The warning uttered by 
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Sir Gilbert Wills should be seriously taken to heart, for 
there is undoubtedly a tendency, especially among growers 
new to the crop, to plant out a larger acreage than they 
can handle properly. At the present time, with the assist- 
ance of the preferential tariff, a remunerative market exists 
in the United Kingdom for all the tobacco of suitable quality 
we shall be able to export for some years to come, and it 
rests with growers to see that quality is maintained. 


The Land Bank. — The report of the Land and Agricul- 
tural Bank of Southern Rhodesia for the year 1925 shows 
that since the Land Bank Act came into operation on the 
15th August, 1924, bonds to a total of £401,955 have been 
registered in favour of the Bank. Of these, roughly £177,000 
was applied to the development and/or purchase of land, 
£77,000 to the relief of bonds bearing interest in excess of 
8 per cent., and £148,000 to bonds with interest of 8 per 
cent, or less. The report states that the main object the 
Board has in view is to provide the reasonable financial 
requirements of applicants desirous of carrying out farm 
development work, and to relieve farmers of bonds bearing 
excessive rates of interest or onerous lerras of repayment. 

It is of course impossible to estimate with any accuracy 
what funds will be required by farmers for development 
during the ensuing year, or to form any authenticated 
opinion as to the number of existing bonds the Bank may 
be asked to take up. The Board has, however, suggested 
that additional capital of about a quarter of a million sterling 
should suiKce to enable the Bank to function as during the 
previous year. 

There can be no doubt that the Bank has been of incal- 
culable assistance to the farming community, especially as 
its operations commenced just after a period of unusual 
drought, followed by a season of excessive rainfall. It is 
pleasing to note that in spite of the difficulties of the past 
seasons, the opinion is expressed by the Board that borrowers 
have in the aggregate recognised their responsibilities and 
appreciated the facilities provided by the Bank. In com- 
paratively few instances has there appeared a tendency in 
applicants to treat the terms of their bonds in a casual 
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manner. It is stated that at the IJlst December last six 
debtors only had failed to meet obligations accrued as at the 
end of the previous quarter, and of these nearly all have 
given either promissory noies, orders on crops or other 
tangible assurance of payment. Of the debtors whose in- 
terest fell due on the 31st December, nearly 50 per cent, 
had paid before due date. 

To those who are seeking information as to the functions 
of the Bank and how it operates, we would refer them to an 
article which appeared in the Rliijdesia Agricultural Journal 
for August, 1925. 


A Young Bird Poultry Show. — The enterprise of the 
Salisbury and District Poultry Club in holding a young bird 
show on the 27th March was rewarded by the support which 
the show received from exhibitors and the general public. 
The entries, which included representatives of all the better 
known heavy and light breeds, numbered 226, and the 
quality of the birds was remarkably good. These young 
bird shows serve an excellent purpose in affording breeders 
the opportunity of having the points of a bird adjudged 
before the breeding season commences. They are also of 
educational value to the novice, while to exhibitors they are 
an advertisement of the type of bird they are breeding. It 
would, we consider, be a good thing for the poultry industry' 
of the Colony if similar shows were held in other centres, 
and we commend the idea to the various poultry clubs. 

In opening the show the Minister of Agriculture and 
Lands (Hon. J. W. Downie) aptly described the poultry 
industry as one that produced the pennies which went to 
make up the pounds. The selling of eggs and poultry has 
undoubtedly proved a valuable stand-by to many farmers in 
times of financial stress, while the monthly cheque thus 
provided is a great help to the settler who is endeavouring 
to establish himself. That the poultry industry is making 
good progress was evidenced by the figures quoted by the 
president of the club, Mr. P. H. Gresson, in introducing 
the Minister. In 1922, he said, the business with Northern 
Bhodesia and the Congo was shared by the Union and 
Southern Rhodesia in the proportion of 95 per cent, and 
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5 per cent. To-day that had been entirely reversed, the 
Rhodesian export being 95 per cent, against the Union's 
5 per cent. During 1925 the total value of the exports to 
the north was £3,872. 

The Egg Circle ean claim credit for opening up this 
trade, and it is pleasing to note that despite many difficulties 
and set-backs, this co-operative movement is establishing 
itself. We trust that the Egg Circle will continue to develop 
on true co-operative lines and will succeed in convincing 
poultry breeders that it is in their interest to market their 
eggs collectively. 


Maize Production Costs* — The results of an investiga- 
tion into the costs of growing maize in the Union are given 
in “Farming in South Africa," which is the new title of 
the monthly journal issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The investigation has so far extended over a period 
of three years, there being thirty-nine recorders in 1921-22, 
thirty in 1922-23 and twenty-eight in 1923-24. The table 
printed gives the yield per aero and cost per bag on the 
farms where records were kept for the season 1923-24, which 
was a very poor one. Thus in Natal the average yield was 
3,68 bags per acre and the cost of production lls. 3^d. ; 
in the Orange Free State the average yield was 2.99 bags 
per acre and the cost 8s. 2^d. ; in the Transvaal the average 
yield was 3,89 bags per acre and the cost of production 
9s. 5Jd. The table shows that to grow 5.57 bags per acre on 
the Natal farms from whence data were obtained cost 5s. 2f d, ; 
in the Orange Free State a yield of 4.7 bags per acre cost 
7s. 6Jd, to produce, and in the Transvaal a yield of 7.7 bags 
per acre cost 3s. 6d. per bag to produce. 

The article concludes with the following remarks: — 

“It may be pointed out that in the calculation 
of cost, full allowance is made for depreciation of 
implements, etc., interest on the capital value of land, 
oxen, equipment, etc. As in past years, the results 
show that when maize can be sold at 10s. per bag 
maize-growing in general is a profitable business, and 
that even in a poor season, provided that maize is 
grown under proper methods and in an economical 
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manner, farmers have no cause for complaint. The 
poor farmer — the farmer who does not worry about 
winter plouf^hing, fertilising, rotations or other 
methods which will give high yields — will in these 
bad years grow his maize at a loss. 

'‘The res\ilts also confirm the general deduction 
made in the previous reports, viz., that in respect of 
maiz(‘ growing the way to greater profit is through 
greater yields.” 



Sudan gnvss growing on Mr. T. Adams’ plot at Avondale, near Salisbury. 
Planted 9th January, 19*26, photograph taken 21st Mdi*cli. 
Foreground shows ten days second growth. 
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Paddocks for Pigs, 

AND ROME OTHER USER OF KIKUYU GRASS. 


By Philip A. Martin, Lendy Estates. 


It IS said that pijrs, in Rhodesia at any rate, cannot be 
produced profitably unless there are available the bye-products 
of a daii*y. This may be true — and of course it is not dis- 
puted that milk in any form is a tremendous asset to the pi^? 
keeper — but the writer hopes that the remarks contained in 
this article may lead to experiments on the lines indicated 
on the part of others, who, making pigs a “main crop’’ instead 
of a side line, have more opportunity of keeping accurate 
account of rations fed and weights achieved, and thus, by 
the information collected and comparison with milk-fed 
animals, proof or the reverse may be obtained for the thesis 
that pigs can be brought profitably to bacon weight without 
assistance from the dairy. 

Kikuyu GrasSi — The mainstay of the system under dis- 
cussion is ihe frequently abused kikuyu grass; doubly abused 
indeed, for it is often planted in situations which are quite 
unsuited to it, and subsequently abused for not thriving there. 
The analyses of green kikuyu and green lucerne are interest- 
ing side by side, as showing the excellent feeding value of 
the former as compared with that of the legume, and in par- 
ticular the richness of kikuyu in the protein so necessary to 
the grow^th of young animals. 



Moi'ture. 

Ash. 

Crude Car bo- 

protein. hydrates. 

Fat. 

Green kikuyu 

76.09 

2.60 

3.63 

9.26 

0.51 

Green lucerne 

74.70 

2.40 

4.50 

10.40 

1.00 

Green clover (crimson) 

82.60 

1.70 

3.00 

7.40 

0.60 

Separated cows’ milk ... 

90.10 

0.70 

3.80 

6.20 

0.20 


The value of the grass will be appreciated by a glance at this 
table, to which have been added, for the sake of interest, the 
analyses of crimson clover and separated cows’ milk. 
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Choice of Site for PaddOOkSi — As it is essential to g«t 
the kikuyu paddoc^ks well established and of luxuriant 
growth, a few words based on experience of this may be 
useful. 

It must be realised that kikuyu, in the colder districts, 
such as Marandellas at any rate, and probably elsewhere, will 
do best in a sheltered position, preferably under the lee of a 
kopje or roc*ks which retain warmth and radiate it during the 
night. Secondly, a heavy growth need not l>e expected on a 
poor soiU The best results are obtained from heavy red or 
black (not sour) soils, and the richer the better. 

The method of laying down paddocks employed by the 
writer is to make use of old cattle kraals. There is usually 
attached to the fanii an institution knowrn as the “milk herd,“ 
which is kraaled at night in fair proximity to the farm 
buildings in some sheltered place, milked in the morning, 
and let out during the day. The^^e kraals get veiy full of 
manure, whic h is msiially ridden on to the lands from time 
to time. The site of one of these old arenas, after the remov- 
able manuie has been sciuped out, is ideal for the growth of 
this grass, and by constantly changing the position of the 
milking kraal a considerable acreage of richly manured land 
ceiii gradually be obtained, and the comfort of the cows, 
incidentally, much improved. Trees, if any, should be left 
m situ as shelter for both grass and pigs, and the ground 
either lightly ploughed or “badzaed” over by hand. The 
grass can then be planted in rows about three feet apart at 
any time during the rains, fresh strongly-rooted runners being 
used for this. The growth obtained under these conditions 
is sui prising. (Fig. 1.) 

Finally, if it is possible to iiTigate the paddocks, the site 
is ideal. One or two good waterings will start growth long 
before the rains, and the dormant period will prove extremely 
short. Where this is not possible, however, the pigs will eat 
the long runiiera and dig down to the soft roots, thus pre- 
venting the “rooi-hinding” which is said to be frequent with 
kikuyu, but which the writer ha.s not experienced even in 
paddocks upwards of five years old. 

Clover. — Experiments have been carried out lately as to 
the feasibility of sowing clover among the kikuyu. This has 
been successfully done. The clover seed should be sown just 
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when the grass is planted out, or even before, and given plenty 
of time to establish itself by spacing the kikuyu rather further 
apart than usual. It was found that the clover shot up 
through the thick mat of giuss and (Fig. 2) flowered freely. 
A mixture of various clovers, English! Wild White, Hubam, 
Giant White and Medium Eed, according to the prescription 
of Mr. Melle given in The Farmers* Advocate^ was sown in 
midsummer, 1924-25, and seeded freely in September, 1925. 
By March, 1926, it was clear that the seed was fertile, the 
flowers having apparently been fertilised by butterflies and 
bees, and the clover has now^ spread. It appears %at this 
combination has given very satisfactory results in the Union, 
and it seems likely that the nitrogen fixation on the part of 
the clover assists the kikuyu grass, which must make heavy 
demands on this foodstuff. It is feared, however, that under 
the conditions of planting descril>ed above the clover will be 
choked by the tremendous growth of the glass. 





Fig. 3. — Plan showing arrangement of pig house and paddock, Lendy Estate. 

ACGOmmodationi — Doubtless most people have their own 
ideas on this subject, but it is important that the pigs should 
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be well boused. Otherwise trouble is certain from rheumatism 
and pi<^ paralysis; of the latter, however, more will be said 
later. Given adequate accommodation, the pigs may be relied 
on to keep it clean. For the sake of completeness, however, 
the plan of pig house devised after much thought is shown 
in Fig. 3. It will be seen that this provides four rooms under 
one roof, all opening into separate paddocks, which are 
louglily triangular. This arrangement has several advan- 
tages, one of which is that a number of such houses may be 
placed in a row with all the paddoc*k& on one side of them, 
thus l>eing accessible from a road, and avoiding unnecessary 
walking and tramping of the grass by those responsible for 
their supervision. Of course, a straight row of sties may be 
preferred for local reasons, such as the shape of ground avail- 
able, but in this case the paddocks have to be very long in 
comparison with their width to provide sufficient area, and 
isolation of any one *^unit” is impracticable if for any 
reason it is required. Moreover, houses of the dimensions 
given are easy to build and to thatch with gi‘ass, which is 
desirable for the sake of coolness. (Fig. 4.) The inside 
partition walls are not more than four feet high, and in 
practice it is found that the ventilation is excellent, and the 
interior of these houses is always cool and sweet. The floor 
is of brick (preferably pointed with cement), and is about a 
foot above ground level to ensuie against the entry of damp. 
The writer considers it probable that the use of stone floors 
is at least a predisposing cause to paralysis, and would prefer 
wooden floors or benches were it not for the expense. Bedded 
down well ^^ith veld hay, the pigs keep their rooms perfectly 
clean, to most visitors indeed surprisingly so. The litter in 
consequence does not require frequent renewal. The paddocks 
are separate<l from one another by pig-netting fences, for 
which the stoutest gauge obtainable is chosen. The wire 
should be trenched into the ground to a depth of at least six 
inches, and a strained wire at ground level is a help. It is 
the instinct of a pig to root under everything rather than to 
tiy to climb over it; it is, on the other hand, necessary for 
man, owing to the dignity of the eroct posture to which he 
has attained, to step over obstacles of this nature. For this 
reason the lowest netting listed by the merohants is chosen, 
for in tours of inspection short cuts are inevitable, and gates. 
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however well constructed, exert a fascination, to their un- 
doing, for pigs. 

Management* — Sows which are desired to breed live in 
one large paddock with a straight row of sties, all with gates, 
opening into it. To this the boar has access each day, and 
the sows remain there until just before farrowing. They are 
then removed to a room in one of the houses described above. 
It is during this period of pregnancy that extra feed seems 
very desirable. In the case of the sows under the writer’s 
care, whatever milk there is, which is never much, is fed 
at this time, and a certain amount of blood and offal from a 
small butcheiy when available. Failing this, blood-meal 
may be fed. The institution of this procedure had a remark- 
able effect on the birth-rate, previously very poor. Here 
again, paralysis is coniba+ed, for it occurs to the writer that 
the drain of the embiyos in essential substances, such as lime 
and phosphoinis, etc., must make inroads on the bony and 
nervous sy.^tem'- of the sow, which would predispose to this 
ailment. 

It may l)e mentioned here that all pigs have access to 
rock salt, wood charcoal, ashes and lime water. This last 
is made by half-filling a tub wiih lime and continually re- 
plenishing the water, until at long last (being extremely in- 
soluble) fresh lime must be added. Growing pigs, in addition, 
can eat as much bone-meal as they feel inclined — remarkably 
little as it happens. Even now, cases of paralysis, frequent 
previouvsly, do occur, but it may be that some of the sties 
which still have stone floors are in part i‘esponsible, or there 
may be infection of buildings if there is such a thing as 
infection in this disease, a question which is still, apjiarently, 
to be solved. The roomwS to which the sows are removed before 
farrowing, as has been said, have access to the best kikuyii 
paddqpks. (Fig. 5.) They are not fitted with farrowing 
rails, the necessity for these not having been felt, though 
possibly they are desirable, especially with young sows. 

At the end of the room furthest from the door there 
stands a battery of ‘‘self-feeders” of simple construction, 
being in fact made out of the cases in which tins of petrol 
or paraffin are sold. (Fig. 6.) It takes three cases to make 
one feeder, and it will be found that the only components 
that need be bought are the two “T” hinges on which swings 
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tho flap which controls the delivery of food. (Figs. 7 and 8, 
front and back view respectively.) These simple devices, 
which cost hardly anything, work very well, and are strong 
enough to insist tlie attack of most pig», especially if, as is 
recommended, a long batten be nailed across the front of the 
whole battery to give rigidity. If required, a portable 
arrangement made of scrap iron, old tyres, etc., very similar 
to a nursery fender, can easily be made and placed in front 
of the feeders. The bars of the fender being of suitable 
width apart, the youngsters can get through and help them- 
selves, while the sow is kept outside. This, it will be found, 
they will do at a surprisingly early age, and, the habit once 
formed, they can be “diy-fed’’ in this way on any choice of 
foodstuffs thought desirable up to any age. Crushed food 
goes through the hoppers better than meal, and is just as 
popular. Crushed maize is the staple article, of cour^^e, but 
supplementaiy to this may be crushed beans, monkey nuts 
(up to within a certain time of sending to the factory), sun- 
flower seed, blood-meal and bone-meal. On the last two there 
is a small but regular demand, especially just after weaning. 
Ready access to the food and “extras’^ mentioned will do 
something towards preventing the appetite for the bricks of 
which their houses are composed, so often noticed in recently 
weaned pigs. In this connection a comparison of the 
analyses of cows’ and sows’ milk is illuminating. 

Cai Ik)- 



Water. 

Ash. 

Protein, hyirates. Fat. 

Cows’ 

. ... 86.4 

0.7 

3.5 5.0 4.4 

Sows’ 

81.0 

1.0 

5.9 5.4 6.7 


It will be seen that sows’ milk is rich in ash (mineral matter), 
and it will also be seen that it is rich in protein and fat. It 
is only natural to suppose that young pigs, growing so very 
rapidly, have great need of these substances, before weaning, 
for their proper development; there seems no reason why this 
need should cease if they are to achieve the early maturity 
we find desirable. The food supplied in the feeders should 
be good quality, and not any rubbish. This was forcibly 
brought home to the writer when the feeders were filled with 
some inferior barley meal. The weaners, not knowing this 
time, for once, what was good for them, liked it, but though 
devouring large quantities, stood still as far as increase of 
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weight was conc'erned. It was simply wasting their time; 
and the time of a growing pig is your money. 

On the removal of the sow at weaning time, the ‘^fender’ ^ 
may be taken away, and free access to the feeders given to 
pigs of any size. The saving of labour by this ‘‘dry’’ method 
of feeding is considerable, all that is required being to see 
that the feeders are full and working properly, and growth 
on a given (piantity of food is quite satisfactory. 

It will be seen that there is nothing in this method of 
rearing pigs that cannot be practised, it is believed with 
advantage, by the Iweeder who is fortunate enough to have a 
supply of milk; and it is hoped that experiments on these 
lines will be made by such people, especially with a view to 
confinning the possibilitj" of profitable pig keeping without 
milk feeding. (Fig. 9.) If this were finally established it 
might lead fanners who indulge in other forms of agriculture, 
a]id do not sj)ecialise in daiiying, to keej) more pigs, feeding 
them thus with the minimum of trouble on spare and waste 
grain, etc., which, though sound, is unsuitable for market. 

Further Uses of Kikuyu. — Fig.. 10 shows a heifer calf 
which was entirely hand-reared, being an orphan. She 
received notliing but thin mealie porridge, and the run of a 
kikuyu paddock. The photogiuph was taken w’hen she was: 
about three and a half months old. It is believed that dairy- 
men, and indeed all fannei*s, will find a good paddock of this 
permanent pasture most useful. The grass may be cut by 
hand and fed to all stable<l animals. Horses do and work 
extremely well on it. 

Another use for kikuyu is in connection with ranching 
bulls. Frequently it is the case that pedigi^ee bulls are used 
which are not able to run day and night in the veld with their 
cows. The practice often is to stable these bulls by day, and 
to turn them into the kraals in the evening. This probably 
means bringing the cows within reach of the homestead, 
where the stables usually are, every night. In spite of this, 
it also frequently means a longish walk for the bull also. 
If there are several herds thus situated, regular cattle tracks 
are worn, and the veld is tiumped out within a radius of 
several miles of the homestead. This, apart from the bod 
effect of curtailment of grazing hours for the cows, and dis- 
turbance for the bull, also leads to damage from erosion just 
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where it is least peinriissible — near the house and lands. 
This problem was solved by the writer by the building of 
loose boxes for the bulls by the vside of the old kraals which 
were planted with kikuyu giuvss. The kraals tan be moved 
twice every rains, and the extent of the grass thus gradually 
increased. The herd boy is responsible for giving the bull 
hia hard feed, and on a very simple ration the bulls, with the 
run of such pasture, do well. (Fig. 11.) They usually 
investigate the cows each morning when the latter are let 
out, hang about the paddock during the heat of the day, and 
start out to meet the herd again as evening is drawing in. 
Further, the calves get out under the wire of the kraal and 
sta] t feeding on the kikuyu at a veiy early age, often remain- 
ing on it most of the day as they get older. Calves from the 
herds so treated are invariably well grown. 

Finally, the difference in (diaracter and growth of kikuyu 
glass on different types of soil is remarkable. On light sand 
•it is a short, rather yellow, wiry giuss, totally unlike the 
dark green luxuriant growth seen in the photographs. It 
would seem, though this on any scale is outside the writer’s 
experience, that if grown on light land it should be suitable 
for sheep, and it would l)e interesting to see the effect of their 
droppings on it. Other uses will occur, such as planting to 
prevent erosion, and for binding the walls of earih dams. 

ConcIllSioili — It is hoped that these remarks may arouse 
interest in this cheaply established and (to the writer at any 
rate) invaluable pasture grass, and though necessarily con- 
taining much that each individual readers knows already, that 
this article maj" yet prove not entirely devoid of use, of 
interest or of suggestion. 
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Ramie or China Grass 

{BOEHMERIA NIVEA). 


The following- communication has been received from 
the Imperial Institute, South Kensing-ton, liondon, on the 
above subject: — 

It has been found that the ramie plant will thrive in 
most of the rtul>-tropical and tropical countries of the British 
Empire, and that its cultivation offers little difficulty. In 
spite of this, however, the industi’y has not made any progress 
owing to the fact that ramie spinners in this country, and 
probably also on the Continent of Euiope, will not purchase 
the fibre unless it is in the fonn of hand-cleaned China grass. 
The spinners degum this product by chemical methods which 
they have developed in their own factories and which would 
require modification if the fibre were received in any other 
condition. 

The hand-cleaned China grass is prepared in China by 
a tedious proceSvS which can only be employed when very cheap 
labour is available. The bark is stripped from the stems and 
the outer skin is removed by scraping and washing,^ some of 
the gummy material encrusting the fibre being extracted 
during the process. Only a few j)ounds of fibre are obtained 
as the result of a day’s work. The gummy matter still 
remaining in the fibre is removed by the spinner, as already 
mentioned, in order to obtain the clean lustrous filasse. The 
British ramie spinners obtain the whole of the ramie they 
require from China, and experience no diflSculty in securing 
ample supplies. 

Enormous quantities of ramie are produced in China, a 
large proportion of which is used in that country. Accord* 
ing to the returns issued by the Chinese Maritime Customs, 
most of the ramie fibre exported from China goes to Japan. 
In 1924 the total exports amounted to 16,526 tons, of which 
14,692 tons were consigned to Japan; comparatively small 
quantities were shipped to European countries, the largest 
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amount beinj? 743 tons to Belgium. The imports of ramie 
into the United Kingdom in 1924 amounted to 545 tons, of 
which 507 tons were received from China, 29 tons from other 
foreign countries, and 9 tons from British Possessions. From 
these and other data it appears that almost the whole of the 
ramie fibre entering the world's markets is at present derived 
from China. 

It is evident that a product similar in appearance and 
quality to hand-cleaned China grass could not be profitably 
prodiK^ed in Rhodesia unless the preparation could be effected 
by machinery. Ap})arent]y, however, no machine has yet 
been pla(*ed on the market which is capable of carrying out 
the work to the satisfaction of the spinner. 

Of the machines mentioned in your letter, it is probable 
that the Faure machine is the best so far invented. It is 
understood ihat the makers have tested the machine with 
fresh ramie stems grown on their own estate, and have gradu- 
ally intioduced im])rovements on their original design. 

The ma(‘hiiic alluded to by the Chief Agriculturist as 
l>eing manufactured by the American-Mexican Ramie Co. 
Inc., Davis, (.alifornia, is probably one which was invented 
by 0. W. Schlichtcn, of Davis, the British patent for which 
was issued on 26th August, 1920. There is no information 
available here regarding the efficiency of this ma<*hine. 

Messrs. Oreenwood and Batley, Ltd., have found that 
the machine which they manufacture (H. A. Carter's Decor- 
ticator, British Patent No. 191,178) is not suitable for the 
preparation of ramie. 

In view of the above fads it is evident that, in the 
present circumstances, the cultivation of ramie in Rhodesia 
cannot be recommended. In any case it would be inadvisable 
to undeiiake the production of the fibre on a commercial scale 
unless a satisfactoi-y market had been secured for the crop 
in advance. 


c 
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Rhodesian Weather and Sunspots. 


Mr. L. S. Norman, of Konjeni Siding, Luchenza P.O., 
Nyasaland, has sent us the following: — 

I have prepared and submit a rough chart* showing: — 
(1) Salisbuiy rainfall for 1890, 1891, and 1897 to 1899; (2) 
average Rhodesian rainfall, 1900 to 1925; (8) sunspot 

minima and maxima, 1889 to 1928. Though the chaii; does 
not bear out the popular idea that heavy rainfall occurs at 
periods of sunspot maxima, I think it may be of interest as 
showing that the greatest seasonal fluctuations have all 
occurred round about either the sunspot maxima or minima. 
The heaviest falls in three cases occur round about the minima 
period (1890, 1891 and 1925), and the lowest falls also in 
five cases (1912, 1918, 1914, 1922, 1924) occur lound about the 
minima. One of the heaviest falls occura at the maxima of 
1918. The chart, however, does not show the percentage of 
the i-unspots, since I cannot obtain this, and to make it com- 
plete it requires the lines of sunspot activity to be drawn 
according to the percentage of activity for the rainy season 
months (or possibly of the preceding months, sim'e there may 
be a lag). 

The sunspot minima and maxima of the obseiwers refer 
more to the position of the spots than to the number, and it 
is the number and intensity which presumably most affect 
weather conditions. As to the raasons why some sunspot 
minima accompany droughty seasons and others seasons of 
excessive rainfall, there may be two causes; the first, as pre- 
viously stated, lieing that the minima of a sunspot period may* 
show more spotvs than the average; or, secondly, that a sudden 
outburst of solar activity may cause excessive precipitation 
over an area already covered by a “low,’^ whilst neighbour- 
ing regioiivS under higher barometric influences would remain 
dry, and it m further possible that the results of such an out- 
burst of solar activity may tend to prevent the “low’’ estab- 


Chart unsuitable for reproduction. 
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lishing itself as it normally would over adjoining regions. 
The year 1913, for instance, is shown as a dry season in 
Bhodesia, whereas it was a very wet one in Nyasaland. To 
complete the comparison, therefore, it is possible the chaii: 
would be of more use if the barometrical factors were also 
included. 

There is another point which may be mentioned in con- 
nection w'ith weather conditions, and that is the thunder- 
storm intensity. The writer has no actual figures to go upon, 
but is under the impression that the number of thunderstorms 
which accompany the Januaiy-March rains in these parts is, 
over average seasons, much about the same; the intensity oi 
the storms is, however, veiy different, in that during some 
seasons only light pre<*ipitation occurs with the thunder, but 
in seasons such as the present and the last the fall is largely 
inci'eased at ea<jh thunderstorm. Reference was recently 
made by your IIydrographi(*al Engineer to a well-known 
weather cycle of 33 yeai's. This is appi'oximately three sun- 
spot cycles, and it is rather intei*esting that apparently three 
sunspot minima back we find that very similar conditions were 
experienced as we have suffered from during the past two 
.seasons. 

It is very unfortunate that the meteorological records ot 
these regions do not go hack far enough. T understand that 
an examination of the annular rings of suitable trees, it 
undertaken by a skilled botani.st, might afford some reliable 
clues as to past weather conditions, and in view of the im- 
poi^tance of sound knowledge of this subject to those resident 
in new countries it would seem to be a point that might be 
profitably taken up by tTOvernments of the newly settled 
African possessions. 

It will be noticed that the general ti-eiid of rainfall from 
the sunspot mimimum of 1889 appeai*s to have been generally 
in a downward direction until past the minimum of 1913, 
but that most erratic weather accompanied this (1913-23) 
cycle, viz. : — 

Five abnormal dreughts (if we include one just j>a.st 
minimum of 1923). 

Three excessive rainfall seasons. 

Three noi*mal seasons. 
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Let US hope that the new cycle will now cease its hitherto 
violent flu('tuations and continue its activities in a normal 
manner. 


The Hydix>graphic Engineer comments as follows: — The 
points raised by your correspondent are of great interest 
and he is correct in his conclusions that extreme rainfall 
seasons occur within a year or two of sunspot maxima and 
minima, but while ihis is true in general it is not of much 
value for a forecast of the individual season. 

In a paper on “ The Problem of Seasonal Forecasting,’’ 
read before the Rhodesia Scientific Association in 1923, the 
question of the relationship between sunspot activity and 
Rhodesian rainfall was examined and cuiwes given showing 
the degree of the relationship. 

It was slated that it is apparent there is no simple 
straight line relation between sunspot activity and mean 
Rhodesian lainfall,” and the following table was referred 
to : — 


Rhodesian 

Sunsput Activity Mean nunfull 

above below above below 

Period noitnal noinial normal, noimal. 

1899-1903 0 5 3 2 

1904-1909 6 0 2 4 

1910-1914 0 5 2 3 

1915-1920 6 0 4 2 

1921-1922 0 2 1 1 


12 12 12 12 

Since ihat date we can add; — 

1923-1925 0 3 2 1 

It will l>e seen that the balance has been equally kept 
almost irrespective of the degree of sunspot activity, but it 
may be said, however, that severe dioughts do occur within 
a year or two of the extremes of sunspot minima and heavy 
rains within a year or two of sunspot maxima. 
In this table were contrasted the sunspot activity in the 
calendar year and our rainfall in the succeeding seasom, 
October to March, sunspot activity in 1899 and 
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Bhodesian rainfall during- October, 1899, to March, 1900. 
It i« possible that an examination of monthly sunspot activity 
might lead to a closer connection, but it is more probable that 
a study of the variation of the solar radiation, or “ solar 
constant,” as it is called, would be productive of the best 
rasult^. 

Tn the Argentine the variatiojis ot weather in relation 
to variations in the solar constant have been studied in much 
detail, and I would refer your coirespondent to a book 
entitled World Weather,” by H. Clayton, for further infor- 
mation on this point. 

The further point mentioned by j'our correspondent that 
the width of the annular rings of trees depicts major variations 
in the seasonal rainfall is a fact, and it is probable that an 
examination of sections of numerous trees would be productive 
of much valuable infonnation regarding variations in our 
rainfall. 


Show Dates. 


Agricultural shows will be held at Fmtali on the 25th 
and 2(>th Tuiu', and at Victoria on the 19th and 2(Hli July. 
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Notes from the Entomological 
Laboratory. 


By E. W. Jack, F.E.S., Chief Entomologist. 


(1) Outbreak of Army Worm (Laphygma exempta, Wlk.)> 

— At intervals of several years the pest known variously aa 
the African Army Wonn, Swarming Caterpillar or Mystery 
Worm, thrusts itself for a brief period on public notice in 
this Colony and also in parts of the South African Union. 
The insect is a smooth caterpillar of blackish coloration with 
yellow stripes, most conspicuous along the sides. When full 
grown it is appro^^imately one and one-fifth inches in length. 

Recorded outbreaks of this pest in Southern Rhodesia, 
since the appointment of the first official entomologist in 1909, 
include the yeans 1910, 1914-16, 1919, 1921 and the present 
year, 1926. The record concerning 1919 is confined to an 
observation of abundance of the larvse close to Salisbury town- 
ship, including the polo ground and golf course. Between 
.such conspicuous outbreaks the insect is scarcely to be met 
with at all and two consecutive generations very rarely take 
place in the same locality, hence the name “Mystery Wonn’^ 
in the South African Union. There is, however, an odd 
record of a few of the caterpillars having been seen, apart 
from any general outbreak. Thus in April, 1914, an outdoor 
breeding cage at the Agiucultural Experiment Station, Salis- 
bury, was infested from natural sources, the eggs having 
possibly been laid on a leaf pressing against the wire gauze. 

The outbreaks have occurred during or just after the wet 
season, but in no particular month. Thus the outbreak in 
1910 occurred in April and affected the districts of Salisbury, 
Umtali and Charter. The outbreak in 1914 occurred in late 
December and extended slightly into January, 1916. The 
districts included Makwiro, Hariley, Odzi, Mazoe, Tioma- 
gundi and Umtali. A few caterpillars were seen at Salisbury 
in January, 1916. In 1921 the first reports were received the 
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second week in January and the outbreak extended into 
February, the districts affected including Salisbury, Gwelo» 
Bulawayo and ITmzingwane. The outbreak during the present 
year occurred in late January and early February, and the 
distriels affected have included Mazoe, Jjomag^ndi, Salisbury, 
Headlands and Hartley. It is probable that all these records 
are very incomplete in regard to localities affected. 

There is a general idea, due largely to information 
obtained from natives, that these caterpillars are the offspring 
of the white butterflies (Catopsilia flareAla) which are fi^- 
quently conspicuous in their migrations in the wet season. 
This is erioneous. The parents of the caterpillars belong to 
an incons})icuous species of moth {lAi^yhiffjma eaempta) which, 
like most moths, is of nocturnal habit. These moths measure 
about 11 inches acioss the expanded wings. The forewings 
are brown with some lighter markings, and the hindwings 
pearly white. There is little to distinguish them from a 
number of related species, including the cutwonji moths, 
except to the eye of an entomologist. 

The eggs are laid in clumps on the food plant, and aie 
lightly (‘ovei'ed with down from the l)ody of the mothei . 
About sixty eggs have been found in a clump. A generation 
of these moths reai'ed at Salisbury indicated that the egg‘' 
hatch ill about three days and that the caterpillars complete 
their gio>\th in about three weeks. Moths began to appeal 
from foriy-oiie days after the eggs were laid. A generation 
under the^e (‘ircumstaiices would occupy on an average about 
fifty day*', that is to say that about fifty days later the off- 
spring fiom the cateiq>illars constituting a given outbi'eak aic 
likely to be in the same .stage of development as their paientv 
are at the time of observation. 

As already mentioned, two consechitive generations appear 
very rarelj- to occur in the same locality, and in point of fact 
no instance of this nature has been recoi’ded in Southern 
Rhodesia. It is judged that before laying eggs the moths 
have the habit of migrating for great distances from the 
locality in which they are bred, in this way exhibiting a 
similar habit to the brown locusts, when they obtain wings 
after a summei geneiaiion in this Colony. The moths, of 
course, on nccount of their noc<\irnal habits, are very unlikely 
to be observed in the art of migtation, so that mifrration ran 
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only be conjectured. It is, however, the only explanation 
which seems 1o account for observ^ed facts, such as the extreme 
scarcity, if not total absence, of the insect between outbreaks, 
and the maturing’ of thousands of moths in one locality during 
the breeding season, followed by no further outbreak of 
caterpillars. 

During a previous appearance of the pest a large number 
ot caterpillars close to pupation were collected at Salisbury 
as a control to the emergence of moths in the field. In the 
(‘ages at the lal>oratory liealthy moths emerged in largo 
numbers, and there is no reason to doubt that a similar per- 
centage emerged in the field, as a considerable proportion had 
already pupated by the time the collection was made. Not a 
single caterpillar of the next generation was, however, found 
in the field. It is not known, of (ourse, whether the moths 
normally migrate from one place to another when they are 
few in number or whether migration only occurs when they are 
very numerous. They may possibly have a natural home 
where they live a more or less solitary life, as the brown locust 
does in the Karroo regions of the South African TJnion, and 
only join together for a concerted migration under the stimulus 
of vast numbers. A migratory instinct of this description is, 
of course, of value to the moth in checking undue increase of 
enemies and possibly disease. The migiuting moths would un- 
doiibtedly leave behind a host of parasites which would be 
in a position to take a rapidly increasing toll were a second 
large geiieiation passed thiough in the same region. 

The food of the African Aiiny Worm is primarily plants 
ot the gra'^s family, including the cultivated species, such as 
maize, wheat, millet, etc. It appears to prefer the finer 
grasses when available. Under compulsion it has fed on 
potato foliage, namely in the outdoor breeding cage at Salis- 
bury in 1914, already mentioned. The eggs were probably 
laid on gra.ss, and the cateipillars, after demolishing all the 
grass available, finished their growth on the potato tops. 
The pest has also been reported as attacking potatoes in the 
field in the South African Union. Reports of the insect in 
cotton fields have been received from Tx)magundi and else- 
where, but no definite information has been obtained of attack 
on thiv<! crop. Mi'. Chorley, of the Entomological Division, 
observed at Shainva that even when all other food was 
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finished the catei-pillars made no seriou.*; attack on cotton. 
The occurrenco of the pest in cotton fields is apparently due 
to weekly conditions, constituting the real attraction. 

Injuiy to maize is frequently of a very serious nature, and 
the crop may be almost totally destroyed over many acres. 
Millet is also reported as being- practically razed to the 
giound . 

The great difficulty in dealing with outbreaks of the pesi 
is that the insect is not usually noticed until some cultivated 
crop is heavily attaclted and by that time almost past saving. 
It is probable that, in many instances at least, the eggs are 
laid on glass f weeds) in the land, and that it is not until 
this supply of food is nearly exhausted that the crop is 
attacked. As the amount of f(x>d taken by a caterpillar 
increases vei*y rapidly during the latter part of the insect’s 
growth, the exhaustion of the weed supply usually coincides 
with the voracious period and the damage to the maize pro- 
ceeds veiy fast indeed, the plants being quickly reduced, to 
mere skeletons, if not eaten down to the ground. Cultivateil 
lands may also be attacked by swarms of the caterpillars 
moving in from the veld. In some cases the eggs may pos- 
sibly l>e laid directly on a clean maize cro]>. 

Destruction of the insect on the veld has proved compara- 
tively easy. Ordinary unsweetened bxust poison (arsenite of 
soda solution) sprayed over the swarms has proved quite suc- 
cessful in practice. This method cannot, of course, be applied 
to infested ciops, as the soluble arsenical compound is deadly 
to green vegetation, but crops can be protected from invasion 
by this means, when the suiT'ounding veld is infested, and an 
infested portion of a piece of land may be sacrificed to prevent 
further spread of the pest. 

In cultivated land benefit is reported in some instances 
from cutting off maize suckers, etc., dipping them in the 
poison and distributing them between the rows, close to but 
not touching the plants. The caterpillars need then to be 
shaken off the plants on to the gi^ound to bring them into 
touch with the poisoned bait. Opinions as to the efficaicy 
of this measure are not unanimous, but where the promptest 
and most thorough action has been taken appreciable benefit 
has been secured. An ample supply of labour is, of course, a 
necessity in this connection. 
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Su^ar or molasses has been added to arsenite of soda 
solution with a view to adding- to the attractiveness of the 
baity one formula recommended in the South African Union 
being as follows: — 1 lb. arsenite of soda, 2 lbs. sugar or 
2 pints molasses in 16 gallons of water. Chopped grass or 
bi*an is recommended to form the body of the bait. Owing 
to the need for absolutely prompt action, the difficulty of 
obtaining cheap sugar or molasses in quantity at sufficiently 
short notice in this Colony, and the doubt that exists as to a 
sweetening agent being really attractive to the cateipiillars, 
the employment of the formula has not l>een attempted during 
the present outbi’eak. It has been necessary to utilise the 
supplies available at the time. 

With regard to the attmctive effect of sugar to insec ts, 
Dr. C. W. Mally has demonstrated in the South African 
Union that it is an unnecessary ingredient of locust poison, 
and his obseiwations were amply confinned by experience 
during the past lo<mst campaign in this Colony. Observations 
by the Entomological Division at Salisbury have also indi- 
(*ated that sugar exercises no appreciable attraction to cut- 
worms, which arc near allies of the Army Worm, and these 
obseiwations have l>een confirmed by cai'eful experiment in the 
South African Union. During the outbreak of Army 
Worm in Soutliern flhodesia in 1921 experience with the use 
of a sweetened bait did not indicate any special attraction due 
to the sweetening agent, the advancing swanns being reimrted 
as crossing a sprayed zone of grass without any appreciable 
check. The use of either sweetened or unsweetened poison 
is prolxibly more effective in diy weather than in wet, as 
under dry conditions the (iaterpillai’s are no doubt attracted 
by moisture. In any case the caterpillars need to be brought 
practically into contact with the bait. 

Some rough experiments were conducted at Salisbury 
during the recent outbreak with a view to testing the attitude 
of the insect towards sugar and molasses. These experiments 
indicated veiy clearly that neither sugar (refined) nor 
molasses (crude) exercises any power of attraction on the catei> 
pillars. The catei-pillars fed quite contentedly on untreated 
maize foliage within one and a half inches of leaves dipped 
in the sweet solution, even when tihe latter was wet. The 
refined sugar in these tests was used at the rate of 2 lbs. in 
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]() gallons of water and the molasses at the rate of 2 pints^ 
ill 10 f^allonh of water. The experiments were conducted 
in rages large enough to necessitate the caterpillars leaving 
the sides for the centre in order to feed, and the position of 
the two leaves offered was varied in different cages in relation 
to the light, which might otherwise have influenced tlie 
choice of food. When left in the cages, the leaves dipped 
in the sugar solution^ and the untreated leaves were about 
equally eaten. In one cage more of the untreated leaf was 
eaten, in another more of the treated, and in a third alwut 
equal quantities of each. In the tests with nwlasses solution 
more of the untreated leaf was eaten in all three cages — in 
two cages much more. This is regarded as probably acci- 
dental, as the molasses solution would hardly repel the insec t. 
Presentation of leaves dipped \n nrsemte of soda solution, 1 
lb. in 20 gallons of water, resulted in the speedj" death of all 
the caterpillars. They commenced to die within two hour^. 
The leaves were wet when presented, and a few caterj>illars 
were seen apparently to suck the liquid from the leaves, but 
the leaves were also eaten after diying. A further attempi 
to test the effect of leaves dried after dipping in this solution 
was frustrated by inability to secure a further supply of c ater- 
pillars. 

In one respect the sweetened solution may have a ‘flight 
advantage. Although it did not attiart the catei^pillars to it, 
the insects when they encountered a drop certainly liked the 
taste and usually absorlyed it nither greedily. They did not 
absorb drops of jilain water in the same way. They vseemed 
to suck up arsenite of soda solution more rapidly than plain 
water, but hai*dly as readily as the sugar solution. The vei-y 
speedy death of the caterjullai’s in the cage when leaves 
dipped in plain arsenite of soda were presented indicates, 
however, that any advantage attaching to the sweet solution 
is not of much piactical importance. The leaves really con- 
stitute the attraction, whilst arsenite of soda ivS clearly not 
repellent to this species. If anything, it appeal's to be rather 
palatable. It should be stated that these experiments are 
by no means of an exhaustive character and cannot be 
regarded as final. It is hoped to breed up a further genera- 
tion of the caterpillars in the cages for further experiments. 

In general it may be said the saving of a heavily infested 
crop is a very difficult undertaking, the best I’esults during 
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an outbreak being- anticipated from preventing invasion by 
destroying the caterpillars on the surrounding veld or by the 
sacrifice of a small portion of the crop to arrest further pro- 
gress. For this pui-pose unsweetened locust poison seems 
quite effective. It is sprayed over the caterpillars as in the 
case of locusts. 

In the absence of locust poison the use of brush drags 
made by securing bushes to a beam, weighting them down 
with a log and dragging the whole by means of oxen back- 
ward and fonvard over the infested glass, is a morejaborious, 
but reasonablj^ effective measure. 

The Army Worm has many enemies, liike other cater- 
pillars it is veiy subject to parasites of the fly family 
T'achinidoe, and these would no doubt be veiy much more 
effective as chec*ks were it not for the supposed migrating 
habits of the moths. “Wilt Disease” sometimes brings an 
outbreak to a comparatively early tennination, as occurred 
at Salisbuiy in 1919. The most conspicuous enemies are the 
two common storks, namely the White Stork {Ciconia alha) 
and the White-l>ellied Stork {Ah<liima ahdunii). These birds 
often appear in large numbei‘s and clear up an infested piece 
of land veiy rapidly. Unfortunately they seem seldom to be 
attracted until many of the insectvS are nearing full growth 
and much damage has been done to a crop. This also leads 
to many escaping by pupation ; indeed a considerable propor- 
tion have fre(iuently pupated before the biids appear. 

(2) Cattle Myiasis: “Screw-Worm.”— The tenn myiasis 
is applied to infestation of the bodies of vertebrate animals 
by Dipterous larvie, that is the maggots of flies. The com- 
mon “screw-wonn” disease in cattle in Southern Rhodesia is 
a form of myiasis, the female flies laying their eggs or deposit- 
ing their maggots in wounds, ulcers, sores, etc., on the 
animals. The maggots giudually penetrate the tissues and 
tend to hollow out a considerable cavity, to the consequent 
detriment of the animal. The trouble is very prevalent 
during certain seasons, and, in the opinion of some cattle 
owners, is on the incroase. 

Adult flies have been reared at the Entomologi(*nl 
Laboratory from a few cases during the past eight years, 
including the present season, and with the exception of one 
specimen of Sarcophaga the flies have all belonged to one 
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species, which has now been identified at the Imperial Bureau 
of Entomolo^^y as (Jhrysomyia hezziana, Villen. This is 
stated to he the commonest species concerned in myiasis in 
India, but is apparently less common in Africa, althoug^h 
Dr. Patton, who is an authority on such flies, has stated that 
it is “the commonest specific myiasis producing Calliphorine 
of Africa and India. 

Chrysomym hezziana has been shown experimentally in 
India to he in(*apable of breeding* in carcases, and in point of 
fact, although a great quantity of Calliphorine flies have been 
reared from material obtained by exposing meat at Salisbiiiy, 
this species has never been bred. Furthermore, even on 
farms where cattle myiasis was extremely prevalent, caieful 
search by Mr. 11. L. Thompson, formerly of the Entomological 
Division, failed to reveal any adult flies of this species. The 
flies muvvt, of course, be about the cattle at some time of the 
day, and the ca^;es of myiasis do not indicate by their occur- 
rence any restriction of the adult stage to definite periods 
during the wet season. There is clearly some point in the 
habits of the adult flies which has not yet been elucidated. 

It is to be noted that the majority of the species of flies 
whi(*h cause myiasis in man and domestic animals are 
primarily sc*avengers of carcases and that disposal of carcase.*: 
is one of the most effective measures employed with a view to 
controlling their numbers. In the case of a species such as 
the ])re.sent, Avhi(*h appears to l)c a time parasite, such 
measures, obviously, are not applicable. 

This would appear superficially to deprive the cattle 
owner of a weapon in fighting the pest, but on the other 
hand, if the insect is exclusively parasitic it must depend 
for increase in numbers on maturing siicces.sfully in the tissues 
of animals, and measures calculated to prevent this would 
seem likely to check increase. It is not known, of couist*, 
to what extent the fly is capable of infesting wild animals, ami 
this leaves a doubt as to whether even complete effective treat- 
ment of all domestic animals on a farm, presuming this were 
possible, would keep the timuble entirely in check. It is 
clear, however, that untreated or ineffectively treated domestic 
animals are likely to be the main source of inci*ease, and 
that, therefore, the nearer the treatment of the herds 
approaches completeness the gi*eater the check wdiich will be 
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imposed on the insert. It is realised that the necessity of 
handling* largre numbers of animals is on the whole the main 
trouble in dealing* with the pest, but it would seem that 
thoinughness in this respect early in tKe season would be 
likely to be repaid by reduction in the number needing hand- 
ling later. 

The tenn ‘'effective treatment’’ is meant to include, not 
only removal of the maggots from the wound and suitable 
dressing of the latter, but effective disposal of the maggots. 
The latter are likely to recover from the effects of chloroform 
and a considerable proportion to produce dies if they are 
merely thrown on to the ground. The maggots, should be 
throw’n into a bu(*ket containing something which will kill 
them, and a small quantity of water witli a little paraffin on 
the surface will serve very well for this puiq)ose. 

There is without doubt room for much closer vstudy of 
this species of fly with a view to obtaining a clear under- 
standing of its habits. It does not appear to be certain 
whether an abrasion of the skin is necessaiy as a starting 
point for infestation, as eggs have been recorded on uninjured 
skin. An insect which appears to be purely parasitic may 
certainly be suspected of ability to initiate infestation of its 
host without complete reliance on fortuitous factors. If the 
feeding habits of the adults could be ascertained, possibly 
some method of ])()isoning might be devised. 

It is veiy prol>able that other si>€cies of Calliphorine flies, 
i.e,, flies of the “Blue Bottle” type, are concerned in cattle 
myiasis in the Colony, as they are elsewhere, and these are 
likely to be mainly carrion feeders. Against such, effective 
disposal of carcases is likely to be of value. C- hezziam, 
however, appears to be a highly important species in connec- 
tion with the trouble — hence the piesent note. 

The Chief Entomologist would be glad to receive living 
maggots from cases of myiasis. The maggots travel well in 
a wooden or sufficiently strong cardboard box, packed with 
enough gj*ass to prevent the insects falling about in transit. 
Tins are not suitable. Suitable wooden postal boxes will be 
forwarded on application to any farmer who is willing to 
supply material. 
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Milk Recording and its Advantages. 


By T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D., Dairy Expert. 


Introduction by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. ('A^r.), Assistant Dairy 

Expert. 


The Rhodesian milk re(*ording scheme, which wai' 
inaug*urated in 1921, has been in operation for about five 
years. The scheme has received a certain amount of suppoil, 
althoupfh the number of daily farmers who keep records is 
still small. 

Of the five liundred farmers who derive a reasonable 
income from daily in^-, about twenty support the milk record- 
ing- scheme. Many keep records of some sort for their own 
use, but it is doubtful w^hether the proportion of fanners who 
keep records would exceed ten per cent. 

This bulletin, a revision of Bulletin No. 401, 1921, is 
intended to stimulate interest in milk recording: and to explain 
the wheme fonnulated and recommended by the Department 
of Ag:riculture. 

Milk Recording and the Dairy Industry.— Although 
some fanners are only too ready to regard milk recording as 
a wUvste of time and to deprecate the advantages to be derived 
therefimn, yet conclusive evidence is at hand to prove that 
the scheme at pi’esent in operation has had a very beneficial 
effect on dairying in Rhodesia within the last three or four 
years. 

By demoiistmting that dairying can be a ver^’^ pi-ofitable 
business if carried out along the right lines, milk recoi'ding 
has contributed very largely to the progress that the dairy 
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industry has made within recent years. The extent of this 
progress con be gauged from the following figures, which show 
the total pmduction of dairy produce in Rhodesia for the 
years 1922 to 1924. 

For purposes of comparison, the total output of butter, 
cheese, etc., for each year, has been reduced to a whole-milk 
basis. 

Total production of milk. 


Year. Lbs 

1922 18,455,000^ 

1923 28,414,000' 

1924 39,116,000 


These figures prove very clearly that an increasing 
interest is being taken in daily farming and there can be but 
little doubt that milk recording has played its part in this 
rapid development of the industry. 

Milk re(*ording has sei-ved a very useful purpose in demon- 
strating that the 1,000 gallon cow can l)e raised in Rhodesia 
under proper (‘onditions of feeding and management. The 
following figures taken from milk records sent to the Agricul- 
tural Department by several daily fanners show that there are 


many profitable cows in Rhodesia. 


Milk, lb«». 

Butter fat, lbs. 

No otdays. 

10,48G 

— 

300 

10,502 

372 

355 

9,190 

326 

277 

8,660 

346 

271 

6,458 

178 

252 

7,068 

— 

269 

7,670 

248 

280 

6,931 

301 

315 

6,402 

331 

308 

Milk recording haa been instrumental in increasing 
the average yield per cow in Bhodesia. The following 
figures, although only approximate, serve to support this 


statement . 
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No. of COM'S 

Year. milked. 

1922 43,000 

1923 40,000 

1924 47,000 


Total production 
of milk in Ibw 

18.455.000 

28.414.000 

39.116.000 


Avera^ yield 
per neai. 

430 

610 

810 


These fi glares show that the average yield per cow has 


increase in average 


been almost doubled since 1922. This 
yield is due very largely to milk recording — the lowest prfv 
ducere have been culled out of the herd. 


Milk recording has raised the standard of the average 
dairy herd in the country. Reference to the above figures 
will show that while the total production of milk for the 
year 1924 was double that of 1922 (i.e., 100 per cent, 
increase), the increase in the number of cattle was only about 
8 per cent. It is safe to conclude, therefore, that the quality 
of the average daii-y heixl has improved considerably ; fanners 
buy their cattle with gi^eater care. Better bulls from milk 
recorded strains have been obtained and a better system of 
feeding and management has been pi-actised. 

It is fairly evident, therefore, that milk recording has 
been a factor of considerable importan(»e to the progi-ess of 
the dairy industi*y in Rhodesia. Farmers are beginning to 
realise that it is impossible to carry out dairy farming success^ 
fully and with the maximum of profit unless milk recording 
is practised. 

Although milk recording has effected a great improve- 
ment in daily farming methods in Rhodesia, yet a great deal 
remains to be done in this respect. The average annual yield 
per cow is at present about 100 gallons and this is extremely 
low when compared with Australian, New Zealand and 
Argentine figures. 

There is no reason why this figure should not be increased 
to 400 gallons. 

Local conditions, with regard to sparsity of population 
and long distances, prevent the Rhodesian farmer fromr intro- 
ducing highly developed schemes of milk recording such as 
obtain in Denmark, England, and the United States. Cow 
testing associations are a development of the future, when 
our herds have attained a higher level of production. 


D 
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At present the dairy farmers of the countiy should con- 
fine themselves to the sieady and persistent support of the 
simple scheme outlined in this bulletin. The Rhodesian 
milk recording scheme is as follows: — 

Application for entry forms should be made to the Dairy 
Expert, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury. 

These entiy foims (one for each cow), of which the follow- 
ing is a facsimile, should be filled in and foi'warded to the 
Dailey Expert, Department of Agriculture, Southern 
Rhodesia : — • 


MILK RECORD. 

Entry Form. 

Dreed 

Name oi Cow No Volume 

Date of DiHli Ear No 

Siie Herd Ihxik No Volume 

Dam Herd Book No Volume 

Date of last Calving Commenced Record .. 

(\)lour and Markings (diagrams to* be filled in). 
Name of Owner 


Address of Owner 
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In its simplest form milk recording- means the registering 
of the weight of milk produced by the cow, and althongli 
daily weighings are always advisable, yei for the purpose 
of this test weekly weighings are advised a^ l>eing the njore 



An infallible ine<ms of judging a dairy coi\. 


practical. One day in the week, Sunday, should be set 

aside for this work, as it is essential that the weighing should 
be regularly carried out once eveiy seven days. Returns of 
the weights of milk must be sent in every 28 days on a form 
made out as follows: — 


Name of Owner: J. Jones, Esq. 
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Certified correct : J. Jones. 
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For purposes of illustration, the record sheet has been 
filled in with hypothetical figures and names. The milk is 
weighed in the morning and evening of the 7th, 14th, 21st, 
and 28th of the month of March. On the 7th the total milk 
yield was 12 + 10 = 22 lbs. This multiplied by seven is 
taken to be the total production fo*r the seven days ending on 
the 7th Man*h, /.c., 22 x 7 = 154 lbs. milk. 

The production for the week ending on the 14th Marcli 
was 140 lbs., and so on. 

The method of determining the amount of butter fat 
produced during the 28 days is explained under a subsequent 
heading. 

Testing for Butter Fat. — The butter fat content of the 
milk produced by each cow is of extreme importance in a 
countiy where the butter making industiy is developing 
rapidly. It is well known that the tendency to produce a 
high percentage of butter fat runs in families of dairy cattle. 
It is therefore essential to breed from a bull whose dam has 
been a high producer of milk and butter fat, so that this 
tendency can be transmitted to the offspring. The testing 
for butter fat is not so simple as the weighing of the milk, 
but the adoption of the butter fat test will make the milk 
records all the more valuable. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that it will be adopted in the majority of cows entered for 
the test. There are two recogiiivsed methods of testing: (a) 
The Babcock method, (b) the Gerber method. 

The Babcock Testi — The apparatus required to carry out 
the test for butter fat by this method consists of the follow- 
ing: — 

(1) The tester — a centrifugal machine fitted with 
swinging pockets to carry the test bottles. This 
machine is worked by hand power. 

(2) Milk test bottles. These glass bottles are about 
50 cc. capacity, and the neck is graduated in 1 per 
cent, divisions each, sub-divided to 0.2 of 1 pei 
cent. 

(3) A milk pipette measuring 17.6 cc. of milk for 
deliveiy to the test bottles. 

(4) An acid measure to measure 17.5 cc. of sulphuric 
acid of a specific gravity of 1.82. 
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(6) An ordinary dairy thermometer graduated to 212 
degrees F. 

(6) A good supply of hot water of a temperature be^ 
tween 170 degrees and 180 degrees. 

(7) Spiral brushes and washing soda to cleanse the 
glasswaie. 

Ohtaininf/ a Sample of M^lk for Testing , — The milk from 
each individual cow tested for butter fat must be a fair 
representative saini)le ami of an even consistency. To obtain 
such a sample it is es'^eutial to ])oiu the milk several times 
from one bucket to another after the milk has been weighed. 
In this the milk is mixed well, and a represtmtative 
sample is placed in a small, wide mouthed glass or earthen- 
ware jar labelled with the name or numlier of the cow. By 
the time that all the samples have been obtained and the 
testing has begun, the cieam will have lisen. To obtain 
a sample of e\en consisten<‘y the milk must again be pouied 
three or tour times from jar to jai in order to mix it 
thoroughly. 

Memut mg the MiJh for Testing . — Stir the milk with the 
end of the 17.6 cc. jiipette and diaw up the milk into the 
pipette. When using a new or clean pipette it is ad\jsable 
tt) draw up the milk once and allow it to flow back to the 
vessel. This wets the glass thoroughly and allows of a move 
representative sample being obtained. Sometimes the glass 
may have a coating of moistuie, whi(*h when returned to the 
bulk of the sample will not affect the test, but might do so 
if retained with such a small quantity as 17.6 cc. Place 
the first finger over the end of the pipette and release it 
gradually, so that the milk luns down the pipette until the 
bottom of the meniscus rests exactly on the mark. The milk 
is then transferred to the test bottle. Ft should be noted that 
the bottle must be held obliquely so that the milk can run 
down the side of the neck of the bottle. If held vertically 
the narmw neck of the test bottle is apt to be choked and 
the milk to be spilt. When all the milk has been transfeiTed 
from the pipette to the test bottle, the acid can be added. 

Adding the Acid , — Measure out 17.5 cc. of sulphuric 
acid of the correct strength (specific gravity 1.83) in the 
measure provided in the testing outfit, and holding the bottle 
(containing the milk already measured out) obliquely, pour 
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tiie acid slowly down the neck of the test bottle. When all 
the acid has been added the acid and the milk should be in 
distinct layers — the acid, being heavier, lying underneath the 
milk. 

Mhnufj the Milk and And , — Take the ne<*k ot il\e bottle 
between the finger and thumb, and, holding the top ot Uie 
bottle, rotate it foi a minute or more until the milk and 
acid are thoroughly mixed. Heat will be genera te<l and the 
colour will giadually become a dark purplish black. The 
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other bottle, having- been prepared in the hame way, is placed 
in the opposite po(*ket of the machine. (If a four-bottle 
machine is used four samples <*an be prepared in the same 
way, but it is obvious that the machine must be balanced by 
having: t\^o, four or six bottles distributed evenly.) 

Whiilin^j thr Sample . — Turn the handle of the machine 
slowly at fiist, \vorking up to the rate of turning indicated 
on the handle of the machine. The pockets containing the 
bottles will fly out horizontally. Turn foi at least three 
minutes. 

Addin fj lint Water . — Add hot watei (txi a temperatuie 
ot 170 degrees) with the pipette until the Ixittle is filled 
just to the base of the nec*k. Rotate rapidly for another 
minute and add hot water until the fat column rises about 
three jiarts up the graduated poition of the neck. Rotate^ 
again for another minute, and, removing the bottle from 
the pocket, place it in hot water for a minute. Read the 
height of the fat column from the liottom of the column up 
to the middle of the meniscus at the top. The reading can 
be more easily registered by the use ot a pair of dividers. 

Clean) nfj the Bottles . — The Bottles are then' shaken and 
emptied, and then washed out with hot W’^ater in which wash- 
ing soda lia> been dissolved. A spiral brush is often u>*ed, 
but it emi)tie(l whilst the solution ot milk and acid is still 
hot, the bottles ai-e usually cleaned enough by rinsing out 
with hot soda water. 

UnrSatisfactory Tests. — Burnt, dirty or cloudy tests will 
result — 

(1) If the acid is too stimig. This being the case, in- 
stead of having a clear yellowish column of butter 
fat, it will be burnt and blackish. The obvious 
thing to remedy this is to use less acid than 
17.5 cc. or to dilute the acid. 

(2) If the temperature of either the acid or the milk is 
too high. The temperature of each should be 70 
degrees F. 

(8) If the acid falls directly on to the milk and chars 
it. In pouring the acid into the bottle it is neces- 
saiy to poui the acid slowly down the neck so 
that it settles underneath the milk without burn- 
ing it. 
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(4) It too nmch iu id is used. The remedy for this is 
obvious. 

(6) If the mixing of the milk and aeid are long de- 
layed. If a four-bottle tester is used the bottles 
should l>e prepared and shaken just prior to whirl- 
ing the ma<'hine. 

Pale^coloiired teHs and shoirinf/ paiiiclv'i of curd 

will result — 

(1) If the arid is too weak. 

(2) If less arid of the proper strength is used than 
17.5 rr. 

(3) If the arid and the milk are at too low a tem])era- 
ture. 

(4) If the mixing is not thorough or if the bottles are 
not shaken long enough before being put into the 
machine. 

The perfect test should be of a rlear amber roloiii 
throughout, showing no trace of (*urdy matter or burnt 
particles of fat. 

The Cerber Method. — This method of testing milk is 
similar in prinrij)le to the BalKwk method. It differs, how- 
ever, in that (1) the bottles are of different shape; (2) rubber 
stoppers are used; (3) amyl alcohol is used to give a clear 
reading; (4) different quantities of milk and acid are used; 

(5) a‘ slightly different machine is used, but it is based on 
the same principle, the development of centrifugal force; 

(6) a slightly weaker acid of a specific gravity of 1.82 is 
used; (7) only one whirling is necessary instead of three, 
as in the BalK‘ock test. The advantages to bo derived from 
the use of the Gerber system are that a clear reading is 
obtained, which by adjusting the fat column by means of the 
rubber stopper ran be read without difficulty; and that its 
use is more economical in arid and milk, as lesser quantities 
are used in testing. The apparatus consists of the follow- 
ing:— 

(1) Milk testing bottle, usually graduated up to 7 pei 
cent, and each of these graduations sub-divided 
to show 0.1 of 1 per cent. 

(2) Three pipettes, one of 11 cc. for milk, one of 1 cc. 
for amyl alcohol and one of 10 cc. for sulphui*ic 
acid. 
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Gerber test bottle with rubber stopper, Steam turbine Gerber tester, to hold 
showing fat columns of 3 3 per cent. 36 samples of milk 

butter fat. 


(3) Woollen raok for holding: glassware. 

(4) Tin bath tor holding hot water and a spirit lamp 
for heating same. 

(5) Sulphurie aeid of a speeifie gravity of 1.82. 

(G) Amyl alcohol. 

Method of CondvcUntj the Test . — Obtain a consistent 
sample of milk as described in obtaining a sample for testing 
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under the Babcock method. The milk should be at a tern- 
peialuro of 70 degrees F. 

(1) Measure with the pipette 10 cc. of sulphuric acid 
and place in the testing bottle. Do not allow the 
sulphuric acid to touch the neck of the bottle. If 
it does, the rubber stopper will not hold. 

(2) Measure out 11 cc. of milk with the pipette and 
let it run slowly from the pipette on to the acid. 
If the milk is allowed to run too freely on to the 
acid, the sample may be charred. 

('‘5) Measure out 1 cc. of amyl alcohol, and place ihi< 
in the test bottle on the top of the milk. 

(4) Screw the rubber stopper in the neck of the tesi 
Iwitle until about an eighth of an inch extends 
below tlie lK>ltom of the neck. 

(5) Shake the test Iwttle well, keeping the thumb on 
the stopper in older to keep it in place. 

(6) When all the milk in the top of the test bottle 
seems to liave been dissolved, turn the bottle upside 
down and then reverse it two or three times. 

(7) Place the bottle in the centrifugal machine and 
whirl tor three minutes at a speed of about 1,000 
revolutions per minute. 

(8) Remove the liottle from the machine and place in 
a rack standing in hot water at a temperature of 
alKmt 150 degrees tor at least two minutes. 

Takiiuj Ihe Reading . — Hold the test bottle upright in the 
lett hand towards a good light and tur^ the inibber stopper 
ilntil the liottom of the fat column stands on zero or on one 
of the percentage marks of the graduations. Then read the 
})ercentage of butter fat from the bottom of tlie fat column to 
the bottom of the meniscus at the top. 

Monthly TestSi — It is obvious that it is not practical to 
take tests for butter fat every day or even every week, but 
it is essential that a test over two consecutive milkings be 
taken every month. The average percentage butter fat test 
will serve as a basis on which to calculate the total prodmdion 
of butter fat for the 28 days. 

The form of return for butter fat returns should be as 
follows : — 
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Monthly Butter Fat Test. 

Owner’s name: R. Robinson. 

Address: Mooiplaats, Qne Que. 

Name of cow : Daisy. Breed : Shorthorn. 

Date of birth : 8/6/17. Commenced record: 22/9/21. 


Date 

Hours of 
milking 

1 

1 Lbs. of 
j milk 

Per cent, 
butter fat 

i 

Lbs. 

butter fat 

Average 
per cent, 
butter fat 

Remarks 

9/10/il 

7 a.m. 

' 10. 0 

( 

34 

.3370 

V 

Wet and 
cold 


6 p.in. 

[ 11.0 

.3.8 

.4180 



Totals 

1 

21.5 


.7750 

3 74 



T certify that I personally carried out the weighing and 
tents, and that they are correct. 


Owner’s signature: Tester’s signature : 

R. Robinson. N. Smith. 

Date: 20/10/21. 

Such a return is simple and representative, and should 
be adopted in this test. The pounds of butter fat are obtained 
by multiplying the pounds of milk by the percentage of butter 
fat and dividing the result by 100, e.g , : — 

10.5 X 3.4 - 100 = .3570 
11.0 X 3.8 - 100 = .4180 

The average percentage of butter fat is found by dividing 
the total amount of butter fat by the total amount of milk 
and multiplying by 100, e,g , : — 

.7750 - 21.5 X 100 = 3.74. 

This average percentage of butter fat (in this case 3.74) 
is the figure taken to estimate the total production of butter 
fat for the period of 28 days under review. For instance, if 
the total production of milk for the period of 28 days is 600 
lbs., the total amount of butter fat produced during' this 
period would be calculated as follows : — 

100 lbs. milk contains 3.74 per cent, butter fat. 

600 lbs. milk contains 3.74 x 600 =* 22.44 lbs. butter fat. 


100 
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This fijj^re, i.e.^ 22.44 Ihs. butter tat, should be filled in on 
the milk record sheet previously mentioned. At the end of 
a lactation, the figures showing the amount of milk, butter 
fat, etc., prcfduced by the cow will be typed on the blank side 
of the entry form mentioned elsewhere, and the latter will 
then be returned to the owner of the cow which has been 
1 ecoi ded 



Hygienic milk pail 



Hygienic milk pail in use 
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ADVANTAGES TO BE DERIVED FROM 
MILK RECORDING. 

1. By keeping milk records we can find out the poorest 
cows and those which do' not pay for their feed. 

2. By keeping milk leeords we find that those cows con- 
sidered the highest producers are often the lowest. 

3. By keeping milk records we prevent our best e^ws from 
being sold or slaughtered. 

4. Milk records help us to discovei’ great differences in 
cows as regards their persistency in milk flow.' 

5. Milk records help us to notice variations in yield and 
urge us to seek for the cause of these variations. 

6. Milk records help us to bring in larger i*eturns from 
fewer cows. 

7. Milk re<*ords help to build tip a iirofitable herd quickly, 
be(*ause heifers from the best cows only are kept as the basis 
of a dairy herd. 

8. Milk records allow us to exercise moie discrimination 
in apportioning feed according to yield. 

9. Milk iwoids emphasise the benefit of liberality in the 
feeding of succulent and digestible foodstuffs. 

10. Milk records prove that it pays handsomely to give 
dairy cows the liest care and kind treatment. This includes 
regularity in milking, protection fiom min and cold, the 
advantage of stabling, and jiarticularly the necessity for 
good and efficient milking. 

11. Keei)ing records makes the farmer more observant of 
all the details which are essential to success. 

12. Milk rei’ords develop the faculty of observation and 
induce reading and study. 

13. A great stimulus to excel is ]e(*eived, when re<*ords are 
compared with those of other farmers. 

14. Native servants take a great interest in records. 
Consequently the cows under their charge get better attention. 

15. Milk re<'orda increase the pleasure and interest in 
fanning. 

16. Financially the keeping of milk records is of great 
benefit. Young bulls are frequently sold at much higher 
prices if milk iwords of their dams are available than thej 
otherwise would have been. 
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Notes from the Veterinary Laboratory. 


AN ADDRESS 

Given by Mr. Ll. E. \V. Bkvan, M.ll.C.V.S., Direeior of 
V eterinary Ileseareh, Southern Bhodesia , 

To (he members of the Mashonaland Farmers’ Association 
on the occ'asion of their visit to the Veterinary 
Beseareh Station, Salisbury, 9th April, 192(). 


It has been suggested to me that before taking you 
round the Veterinary Research Station it might be as well 
if I explained briefly the purposes served by this Department 
and the ways in which it is useful to the public. 

You will remember that until 1909 there was no 
Veterinary Lal)oratory in this country, but that in that year, 
at the urgent reciuest of the Marandellas farmers, a room, 
two cupboards and a few" stables at the Agricultural Labora- 
tories were set aside for the purpose. These, how’ever, were 
quite inadequate, and every effort was made for many years 
to obtain more suitable accommodation. At last, in 1920, 
Mr. Tom Meikle offered to the Government of the day the 
loan of a sum of £20,000, at a favourable rate of interest 
and this being accepted, the present' buildings w^ere (*on- 
wstructed and wtue ready for occupation in June, 1922. 

It has sometimes l)een urged that the cost of veterinary 
services in this country is out of all proportion to the Euro- 
pean population. This to my mind appears to be a somew^hat 
short-sighted view- to take. The expenditure is not solely 
for the benefit of the handful of settlers in the country to-day 
or to-morrow"; it is for the good of posterity. The money is 
spent in the endeavour to place o\ir sto(‘k industry upon a 
sound and sate foundation. If this is not done the industr> 
is fore-doo7ned to failure. Therefore 1 have always regarded 
the money spent on veterinary research as a form ot 
insurance. The initial cost was not great — it represented 
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about thieepence a head on all cattle in the country at the 
time, and ihe annual premium — that is, the amount spent 
on this establishment — is a little over £5,000 per annum^ 
This very moderate sum covers all salaries, native wages, 
upkeep of laboratory and stables, cost of experimental 
animals and their food, and other items. At the same time 
over £1,000 per annum is recovered by the sale of vaccines 
and laboratory products. I do not think this can be regarded 
as a very extravagant department. 

I regard this establishment as a good investment. In 
the first phu'e, the bricks and mortar alone indicate that 
something is being done and create a sense of security in 
the minds of the investing public, prompting them to 
place their capital in the country. 

In the second place, it provides protection against 
diseases which ma> invade us from without. This couni ry, 
as we know from sad experience, is often the buffer between 
north and south, from whence diseases come upon us. Fore*- 
warned is fore-armed, and therefore it behoves us to study 
the diseases which may invade us, so that when they do so 
we may possess that (*orrect scientific knowledge of them 
upon which administrative measures must be based. 

Again, there are diseases already with us concerning 
which little is known, and which are the cause of consider- 
able losses. Take, for example, the so-called “sweating 
sickness” of calves, “screw-worm” disease of cattle, 
ophthalmia and the many mysterious diseases which handicap 
the sheep industry. There is the greatest need for some 
means of coping with these diseases, and this can only be 
done when research has solved some of the problems asso- 
ciated with them. 

Then again this department renders assistance in con- 
nection with existing diseases which are more or less 
understood. It gives advice gratuitously to those who seek 
it, and issues vaccines and other laboratory products at 
reasonable prices. These will be considered more fully later. 

Finally, it assists the administrative side of the Veterin- 
ary Department in the detection and prevention of some of 
the diseases with which it is chiefly concerned. You w^ill 
realise how necessary it is in this country that an outbreak 
of disease shall be detected at the start, for if this is not 
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done, within a very short time it may assume enormous 
proportions and cause considerable loss of money and grave 
inconvenience in business and trade. 

Much of the time of the staff of this department, there- 
fore, is occupied in the work of diagnosis — that is, the 
examination of pathological specimens, blood and other 
smears for microscopic examination, and blood collected in 
othei ways for the detection of infectious abortion and 
other diseases. 

in view of the fact that every farmer in this country 
^ knows, or by this time should know, the imperative neces- 
sity for sending in material for examination from sick 
animals, it is an indication of the general health of the 
cattle in this country that the number of smears received 
at the present time is less than in past years. 

It may be unnecessary to show you how a smear should 
be taken, but as this will only occupy a few minutes of your 
time and may prove useful to you, I propose to do so. In 
view of the tact that most of the smears have to be magnified 
some 500 or more times, you will realise that the preparation 
must be very thin, otherwise blood and other cells will be 
heaped up upon. each other, and when magnified will be almost 
as translucent as a brick wall. Many parasites are situated 
within those cells and can only be seen when the cells are 
examined individually. The same applies to the preparation 
of a spleen smear, which, as you probably know, is the best 
vsmear to send for the diagnosis of East Coast Fever. The 
spleen pulp should be pounded up and then spread thinly over 
the glass so that the finished specimen does not appear thicker 
than a blood smear. It may be worth while to infoim you 
that blood smears are not particularly useful in the diagnosis 
of quarter evil, because the microbe of that disease only 
makes its way into the blood shortly before and after death 
and is never present there in any great numbers. Prepara- 
tions in such cases should be made from the affected muscles. 
The diagnosis, however, of quarter evil is easily made ‘‘on 
the spot.^’ If a steel knife is plunged into the affected 
muscles and withdrawn, it will have a characteristic smell 
resembling that of rancid butter. 

Another test which is carried out at the laboratory is 
the sciurn test for infectious abortion. At one time this 

E 
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disease was a scheduled disease, and owners of infected 
animals were loth to send in material for examination because 
they feared they would thereby reveal the fact that the 
disease existe<l on their farms which would then be placed 
in quarantine. Nowadays this does not happen. There is 
no quarantine imposed, and in view of the fact that the 
best way of dealing with this disease is by the detection 
and elimination of infection and the vaccination of in-contact 
females, the application of the serum test is very valuable. 
This test has recently been simplified, and one of your 
members, with the assistance of his son of efeven years of 
age, some short time ago was able to test 78 animals in* 
2^ hours. You may congratulate youiselves that this method 
originated in llhodesia ; in other parts of the world the old 
and far more difficult method is adopted, which takes ten 
times as long and is far less reliable. 

Apart from these small spe(‘imens, we receive a con- 
siderable number of larger ones — foi* example, the (‘ontents 
of animals’ stomachs for the detection of poisons. Fre(|uently 
these specimens are very carelessly packed and arrive useless 
for examination. Sometimes they are so putrid that the 
railway authorities are most persistent in asking us to remove 
them. Siuli specimens should not be packed in tins from 
which chemical materials become absorbed. They should 
be sent in glass bottles, and the addition of formalin does 
not as a rule prevent chemical analysis. 

The technical and clerical work involved is considerable. 
As you will realise, the greatest care has to be exercised 
that smears sent by one person are not confused with smears 
sent by another. It is claimed that the routine adopted in 
the office of this laboratory is as near perfect as it can be. 
rf you will look at the registers you will find the enormous 
amount of clerical work involved in connection with thes^j 
smears. There is the entering of the preparation in the 
register, its staining and examination; the entering of the 
diagnosis in the register and the issue of a report to the 
Chief Veterinary Surgeon, the district veterinary surgeon, 
the cattle inspector and sometimes the owner. It is a rule 
of the office that as far as possible the diagnosis of a pre- 
paration shall be despatched, to the Post Office on the day 
of receipt. 
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I will now pass on to the deni onstrat ion of the vaccines 
which are prepared at thus laboratory. First of all there 
is the quarter evil vaccine which is issued at 3d. a dose, 
that is, cheaper than any other similar vaccine on the market, 
and, I believe, equally efiicacious. I do not ( laim for it that 
it gives life-long immunity, but I believe it gives as long 
an immunity as any other preparation, it has recently been 
found very useful in arresting mortality among sheep which 
have been found to be subje(*t to quarter evil, although they 
do not always exhibit the lesions of the large muscle groups 
which one meets with in rattle. 

Later, as you pass around the laboratory you will be 
shown how this vaccine is prepared, and you will notice thai 
the cultures of the organism have the same cliaracderistic 
smell of rancid butter as an animal dead of the disease. 

Another vaccine which is composcHl of micro-organisms 
of the disease, grown in a certain manner which will be 
explained to you, is the contagious abortion vaccine. When 
we reach the offi(ie I shall be pleased to show you 
numerous reports from the owners of infected herds, which 
testify to the vsplendid results obtained by this vaccine. A 
good deal of misapprehension has arisen as to the uses of 
this vaccine, and 1 should like to state most emphatically 
that it has never been claimed that it has any curative 
properties, although there are members of your Association 
who state that abortions ceased in a very remarkable manner 
with the application of the vaccine. This no doubt was 
due to Providence. All that the vaccine is intended 
to do is to set up some immutiity in susceptible 
animals, during which period the cause of the disease should 
be sought for and eliminated. The immunity conveyed by 
vaccination is not permanent and in a few months dies out. 
If the sourc.e of infection remains, the treated animals, once 
again susc.eptible, may become infec.ted. The failures 
attributed to the vaccine should more fairly be attributed 
to neglect to remove the source of infection. 

Another vaccine w^hich has been prepared at this labora- 
tory, and which has proved extremely satisfactory, is one 
made from the pus of animals suffering from those charac- 
teristic abscesses met with upon the sheath of bulls and 
udder of cows, caused, it is believed, by an organism 
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transmitted by the bont-legged tick. These so-called 
abscesses' are really infected lymph glands, and no sooner 
is one treated than another appears. These have responded 
in a very remarkable manner to what is known as an auto- 
genous vaccine prepared from the causal organisms. 

The foregoing vaccines are composed of pathogenic 
bacteria. I now propose to deal with vaccines composed of 
minute animal organisms or protozoa. Such vaccines are 
wrongly named; they are not vaccines, nor do they act in 
the same way as the bacterial vaccines, which 'do not give 
rise to tlie disease, but set up a resistance io it. We have 
no method of preparing vaccines of protozoa by growing 
them in test tubes as in the case of bacterial vaccines. 
They have to be grown in the animal body. As an example, 
let us take the red water and gall-sickness vaccine. This 
is really the blood of an animal in which the minute animal 
parasites which cause red water and gall-sickness are present. 
When such blood is inoculated into a susceptible animal it 
gives rise ^to these diseases in a mild form. The animal 
which supplies the blood is knoA\n‘as a ‘ ‘bleeder/ ' and the 
parasites in its blood have become reduced in virulence by 
having been passed tli rough certain specially selected 
animals. Jfow, although these parasites will give rise to 
a comparatively mild reaction in a first highly susceptible 
animal, if the blood of such animal be introduced into a 
second susceptible animal the parasites will have gained in 
strength and will have once more become capable of killing. 
The preparation of this vaccine, therefore, is a matter of 
careful selection. It has been very largely used, especially 
in Matabeleland, foi* the inoculation of calves bom and reared 
upon farms where dipping has been practised so carefully 
that all ticks have been eliminated, and animals grow up 
susceptible to red water and gall-sickness when removed to 
areas where ticks still exist. 

I have a letter here from a well known breeder, and I 
have his permission to read it, which emphasises the value 
of this vaccine. Unfortunately, during the latter part of 
the last year T had reason to fear that my vaccine was 
becoming too weak, and it became necessary for me to 
reinforce it. I therefore prepared a series of animals from 
which I hoped to obtain a suitable virus. But to ascertain 
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the exact strength of the virus in these animals it was 
necessary to lest theii blood upon the most highly susceptible 
.subjects. For this purpose it was sought to obtain animals 
from overseas, but unfortunately, owing to foot and mouth 
disease in Great Britain, the Fnion authorities placed an 
embargo upon imported animals, and the necessary cattle 
<‘Ould not be obtained for the test. I am now endeavouring 
to carry out these tests upon highly bred young calves born 
from Friesland cows imported from the Cape Colony, but 
even these are not entirely satisfactory. Therefore for the 
time being this vaccine is not being issued, but I hope in 
the near futuie to be al)le to put the matter right. 

Another so-called vaccine, concerning which you will 
expect me to tell yon something, is tlie hoise-sicknes'' 
vaccine. This is made up of organisms so small that the^ 
cannot be seen under a microscope and will actually pass 
through a poicelain filter. Once again the vaccine gives 
rise to the disease, but in suitable subjects to a mild form 
only of the malady. In a recent batch of iiO Police hoises 
only one died undei treatment, and during the past year — 
that is, 192r> — only 25 Police horses died out of a total of 
825. 1 believe that it is unnecessary during the coming yc^ai 
to import remounts for the Police; this is a unique experience 
in the history of the British South Africa Police. In the 
old days, as you know, they were practically an unmounted 
force at the end oi each horse-sickness season. This vaccine, 
however, is far from satisfactoiy. So much depends upon 
the horse itself and the owner. 

Reference should be made to the remedy supplied for 
the treatment of cattle infected with trypanosomiasis— the 
disease transmitted by the tsetse fly. This is a preparation 
containing tartar emetic, a drug which was first introduced 
for the treatment of cattle suffering from this disease in 
1909 on my return from the Pasteur Institute, where I met 
a Major Kerandel, who had recently been cured of sleeping 
sickness by this drug. I believe I am right in saying that 
this was the first lime this remedy was used in the treat- 
ment of cattle in this country. There is a gentleman present* 
to-day from the Sipolilo district who, I believe, will agree 
with me when I say that the application of this drug has 
enabled many farmers and transport riders to carry on when 
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otherwise they would have had to abandon their farms and 
their business. 

In addition, this department is of educational value. 
Articles of a popular nature are contributed to the lay press 
and bulletins are issued relating to veterinary matters. Con- 
tributions are also made to scientific literature, and assistance 
is obtained from specialists in various subjects in other 
parts of the world with a view to applying their knowledge 
to local conditions. The correspondence with those making 
enquiries and applications for assistance is steadily increas- 
ing, and the visitors’ book will show you the large number 
of those who seek advice at the laboratory. 


Smithfielci Prices. 


Messrs. Hart, Harrison & Co., 4 and 5, West Smithfield, 
London, have kindly supplied us with the following prices 
ruling on the 2Gth February: — 

London Central Markets. — Heavy supplies of both Home 
killed and Argentine chilled beef have caused prices to 
weaken. No frozen beef marketed. Argentine chilled hinds, 
3|d. to fi^d. per lb. ; Argentine chilled fores, 2d. to 2fd. 
per lb. 

Birkenhead. — The week's landings have been 3,614 Irish 
and 696 Canadian cattle. Trade slow. Beef, 7d. to 9d. 
per lb. 
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Notice to Cotton Growers. 


In order to improve the existing: supply ot (‘ottou seed, 
the Department of Agriculture proposes to examine as many 
<*otton fields as possible during the present ('otton-giowing 
seascm, with a view to recommending selected fields as a 
possible source of seed for next season. 

Farmers who wish to have iheir cotton crops examined 
for approval are requested to communicate with the Secretary, 
Department oi Agriculture, as early as possible, at the same 
time giving an undertaking that, in the event of their cotton 
crop being considered sufficiently good for seed purposes, they 
will Ik* prepared to abide by the following (‘onditions • — 

1. All clean white seed cotton, free from stain, dirt or 
trash ot any kind, will be picked separately, and^ packed in 
wool packs suitably marked to indicate that the (‘ontents are 
to be s])ecially ginned for seed. 

2 . Such seed cotton to be ginned in the presence of the 
farmei himself, who will make ari*angements to see his cotton 
ginned, and the seed sewn up in clean bags, marked with the 
farmer’s name or mark. 

8. In the event of the vseed being finally approved, the 
owner will give an undertaking to sell it for not more than 
3d. per lb. 

In addition to the examination in the field, the seed from 
sele<*ted crops will be finally examined at the ginnery by 
officers appointed by the Department of Agriculture, who will 
affix a seal on all bags which have been pasvsed. 

In the event of the foregoing arraiigementii proving satis- 
factory, they will form a basis for the introduction of legis- 
lation in the matter of the sale of cotton seed for planting 
purposes in the future. 

D. McDonald, 
Department of Agriculture. 
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Better Living for Farmers. 


Some very sound adviee is given under tlie above heading 
in a pamphlet issued by the Research Department of the 
National Association of Farm Equipment Manufacturers, 
Chicago. 

Inter aim the quest ion is asked: — IIow can the farm be 
made to provide a liiglier standard of living?' The answei 
is given in the followiiig extract*^ : — 

“The pro'-pei (ni‘Ni fanner is an enemy of waste. Does he 
toleiate weeds? Not it he can help it, because he knows that 
the same fertility and moisture that grow weeds will grow 
a money ciop. Does lie do a slipshod job of tillage? No, 
because he knows that su(*h a job holds back moisture and 
fertility from the growing crop. He knows the folly of wast- 
ing land, time and labour. 

“He doesn't allow the manure pile to burn up and leach 
awa>, and then go to town and plank down hard cash for 
commercial tertiliser. 

“In short, he redvces waste wherever he finds it and 
thereby saves enough to pay his auto bill and a few incidental 
expenses. 

“Prove this to your own satisfaction. We hope you 
are the best farmer in your county, but if not, get into your 
car and look up the farmer who is the outstanding success — 
who makes money year in and year oxit. It will pay you to 
travel all day if necessaiy to meet him. You will find the 
leaks on his farm plugged up by g*o()d equipment and good 
planning. 

“That man knows that the greatest possible waste on any, 
farm is the waste of time and labour. He conserves time and 
energy, or, to put it another way, he plans to do more in each 
hour. 

“Now let’s turn away from the shoxv end of the farm 
business and take the l>est farmers of each State as selected 
by their State universities and agricultural colleges in ofiScial 
tests. There again you find exactly the same extensive and 
wise use of good equipment. 
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“111 Michigan and Pennsylvania they have 300- and 
400-hushel potato clubs that pick out the good farmer with 
good equipment just as unerringly as do the wheat and corn 
clubs or the International Live Sto(*k Show. The Michigan 
farmer who grew 510 bushels of potatoes to the acre had a 
tractor and other good equipment to help him. 

“Look up the records in the Cow Testing Association, and 
back of the high mark for the month or the year you will find 
a well-equipped tarm. 

“In the ten years from 1910 to 1920 farm production 
increased 18 per cent. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics says: ‘This was ac(*onipHshed by added efficiency 
and not by increase in the number of agricultural workers.^ 

“Making a business of farming means doing every job 
in the vshortest possible time. It means, above all, planning 
not only for the present, but for future growth and develop- 
ment. On those farms where you find the l)est and mosi 
com])letc equipment, there you find the most skilful manage- 
ment of farm work. 

“The sooner every fanner places his operations on a 
skilled basis, the sooner will he reach the standard he desires. 

“This does not imply that to reach that very desirable 
position it will be necessaiy for eveiy fanner to nish to town 
and biy a lot of new equipment. That would not be good 
business management. Present equipment should be looked 
over carefully, faim operations studied, and then a decision 
made as to what operations it will pay to put immediately 
on a more businesslike basis. 

“It is good business to discard a money-losing machine 
for a money-making macJiine. An old coi*n planter that 
cracks or hiisses only one kernel in ten will lose anywhere 
from 100 to 200 bushels of crop on 40 acres. It doesn^t pay 
to keep that kind of machine on the farm. 

“Don't stop when you have looked over the corn planter. 
Chock up ou every corn-growing opei*ation. 

“The value of a piece of equipment should never be 
measured by its price, but by what it will do, by what it will 
earn and save and make. This has always been the policy 
of industrial managers. 

“Fanning should be more head work — less hand work.” 
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Tobacco Baling Box Measurements. 


By C. A. Kelsey Hakvey, Manager, Tobacco 
Experiment Station. 


A suitable size baling box can be made of flooring boards 
or good packing case wood not less than I in. thickness. 

The inside measurements of the box should be: Length, 
2 ft. 10 ins.; width, 2 ft.; depth, 2 ft. 10 ins. 

The base is made of similar material, two sides and one 
end of the box being firmly attached thereto by means of 
bolts or screws; the other end must be detachable to enable 
the bale of tobacco to be slipped out when ready for sewing 
up. A sirong top must also be made to fit inside the box 
so that the tobacco (*an be pressed down to the required 
size bale, viz., 2 ft. 10 ins. x 2 ft. x 1 ft. 4 ins. 

In each of the two sides two holes should be bored 
7 ins. from each end and 1 ft. 6 ins. from the bottom of 
the box, large enough for iron bars or pipes to be inserted 
across the box, the purpose of these being to hold the cover 
or top of the box firmly in position after the pressing jack 
has been removed and the bale left to set. 
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THE BHODESIA AORICtJLTUBAL lOUBNAL. 


Movements of New Settlers. 


New Arrivals. — The following new settlers arrived in 
the Colony during the month of March, 1926: — 

I. T). Griffin — Arrived from England on Ist March, 
1926, and proceeded for training to Mr. E. J. Dawson, 
Pembi Ranch, Concession. 

W. B. Knight — Arrived from' England on 17th March, 
1926, and was placed for luition with Mr. J. Fleming, 
Collace, Marandellas. 

J. H. Rutier — Arrived on 18th March, 1926, and was 
placed for tuition with Mr. MacW. Ingram, Marula. 

Captain and Mrs. Sturt — Arrived from England on 19th 
March, 1926, and have been accommodated at Gwebi Gov- 
ernment Farm. 

Major Foran — Arrived from England on 21st March, 
1926; stayed for a short period with Mr. H. H. D. Christian, 
Arc turns. 

L. 1). Morse — Arrived from England on 26th March, 
1926, and proceeded for training to Mr. L. S. Myring, 
M’sorodoni, Concession. 

Captain and Mrs. Rawlins — Arrived from England on 
26th March, 1926, and have gone to Mr. C. G. Moreland, 
Donnybrook, Salisbury. 

J. F. P. Southern — Arrived on 26th March, 1926, and 
proceeded for tuition with Mr. C. B. Gwynn, Nyamandhlovii. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hockey — Arrived from England on 28th 
March, 1926, and were placed with Mr. J. H. Huddy, 
Hopley, Salisbury. 

Major R. C. C. Long — Arrived from England on 28th 
March, 1926, and joined Colonel Giffard on Miegunyah, 
Nyabira. 

Mr. Comherlege — Arrived from Kenya on 31st March, 
1926, and is staying in Salisbury for the present. 

J. A. W. I^enman and W. A. Moubray — Have arrived 
in the Colony to join Mr. R. 1). Gilchrist on Chiredzi Ranch. 
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Movements of Other Settlers.— Mr. and Mrs. Bennett — 
Have moved from Capt. Downes, Lydiate, to the Gwebi 
Government Farm. 

A. S. Howard — ^Has gone to Mr. J. 0. Gibson's 
farm Berea, after a probationary period with Mr. Bentley, 
of Gadzema. 

Mr. Moylan — Has been temporarily in Salisbury receiv- 
ing instruction in tobacco curing at the Tobacco Experiment 
Station. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clark — After visits to the Banket and 
Gwelo areas, have been accommodated on Gwebi Government 
Farm. 

Mr. Hawkings — Has been out viewing land in the Salis- 
bury and Marandellas districts. 

Colonel G. T. S. Taylor — Has proceeded to Mrs. L. 
Black's farm Stapleford, Salisbury. 

Settlers who have taken up Land.— Mr. Clegg, 
Mandengu, Bromley. Mr. Milward, Mgargwi, Bromley. 
Mr. Beckingham, Datata, Bromley. Mr. Duncan, Warwick, 
Marandellas. 

Settlers who have left the Colony. — Mr. and Mrs. 

Westby — Left Salisbury for Capetown. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Gilbert — Left Bulawayo for the 
United Kingdom. 


Correction. 


A photogiaph was reproduced in our last issue and in- 
scribed ‘^A field of tobacco at Maryland, Darwendale.” The 
word “Darwendale" should read “Macheke." 
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THE KHODESIA A'GBICULTDRAL .lODBNAL. 


Southern Rhodesia Weather Bureau. 


MAIICH, 1926. 


Pressure. — Durinfi: the month the mean barometric 
pressure was above normal over the ^?roater part of the 
country. A very marked low appeared off south-west Mata- 
beleland on the 7ih and moved slowly northwards, reach in{>* 
Salisbury on the 9th and passing; away to the north. The 
passage of this low was marked by very heavy precipitation 
throughout ils course. The pressure was low over the whole 
country on the L^th, and rains followed on the 16th and 
17th. For the remainder of the month only local disturl)- 
ances were apparent. 

Tomperature. — During the month the mean temperature 
was generally below noimal, varying from 0.6® F. above 
normal at Salisbury to o.;]® F. below normal at Hartley. 
The mean day teu)peratures were generally below normal, 
varying from F. below normal at Sinoia to 1.1® F. 

below normal at Salisbury. The mean night temperatures 
were below normal, varying tiom 0.6® F. above normal at 
Salisbury to 2.7® F. below normal at Wankie. The relative 
humidity was above noTmal over the greater part of the 
country, varying from 16 per (*ent. above normal at Wankie 
to 6 per cent, below normal at Tuli. 

The sunshine recorded at Salisbury for the month was 
56 per cent, of the possible amount, as compared with 49 per 
cent, recorded in March, 1925. 

The wind recorded during the mouili was about normal, 
both in force and direction. 

Rainfall The mean rainfall over the country during 

the month was above normal and amounted to 8.67 ins., 
as compared with a normal of 4.11 ins., i.e., the rainfall in 
March was 110 per cent, above normal. The mean rainfall 
as recorded in the various zones during the month was as 
under, compared with the normal rainfall: — 
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Rainfall, 

Normal, 

Total Normal 
to end of to end of 

Mar., ’26. 

Mar. 

})eriod. 

period. 

Zone A (western Matabeleland) 

7.90 

2.77 

23.32 

24.04 

Zone B (south-eastern Matabeleland) 

7.66 

2.47 

26.69 

20.17 

Zone C (western Mashonaland) 

9.10 

4.14 

32.24 

28.48 

Zone D (north-eastern Mashonaland) 

9.79 

4.64 

42.37 

32.46 

Zone E (south-eastern Mashonaland) 

9.33 

4.19 

37.46 

30.48 

Zone F (eastern border) 

13.39 

7.86 

74.12 

52.24 

In Zone A the district with 

the greatest 

mean 

rainfall 


was Sebungwe, with 10.17 ins.; and Ihe district with the 
least mean rainfall was Gw'elo, with 5.30 ins. 

Tn Zone B the district with the greatest mean rainfall 
was Umzingwane, with 10.07 ins.; and the disirici with 
the least mean rainfall was (Iwanda, with 4.32 ins. 

In Zone C the district with the greatest mean rainfall 
was Salisbury, with 12.71 ins.; and the district with the 
least mean rainfall was (xwelo, with (5.02 ins. 

In Zone 1) tin* district with the greatest mean rainfall 
was Marandellas, with 15.92 ins. ; and the district with the 
leasi mean rainfall was Darwin, with 3.58 ins. 

Ill Zone E the district with the greatest mean rainfall 
was Marandellas, ivith 14.50 ins. ; and the district with the 
least mean rainfall was Chibi, with 5.19 ins. 

The rainfall tor the season is now above normal in 
zone except western Matabeleland. 

Rain PeriodS« — Rain was fairly general throughout the 
country from the 1st to the 11th of the month, clearing 
in the south from the 4th to the Gth, followed by heav> 
rains on the 8th in the south and on the 9th in the north. 
Comparatively light rains occurred in Matabeleland on the 
15th and became fairly general on the Kith and I7th. The 
remainder of the month was marked by intermittent showers 
in Mashonaland and comparatively clear weather in Mata- 
belelaud. The most important rains fell on the 7th, 8th, 
9th and 10th, starting in Matabeleland and moving north. 
At Tjompani, near Plumtree, a fall of (i ins. was experienced 
in 40 minutes on the evening of the 7th, and the general 
rate of fall was very heavy during this period, 3.6 ins. 
being registered in Salisbury between 4 p.m. and 4.45 p.in. 
on the 9th. 
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RAINFALL. 


Station. 

1926 

1926. 

Total 
to end of 

Normal 

rainfall 



to end of 


Feb. 

March. 

period. 

period. 

Zone A. : 





Bubi — 





Bembesi Railway 

7.86 

6 18 

23.76 

22.39 

Imbesu Kraal 

4.:^8 


... 

23.04 

Inyati 

6.55 

5.79 

2ai9 

22.89 

Judflonia 

6.22 

6.95 

27.44 

11.8. 

Martha Farm 

6.06 

3.70 

24.19 

n.s. 

Shanf^ani EHtate 

9.10 

... 

... 

21.80 

Bulalima Mangwe — 





Centenary 

6.89 

9.48 

27.69 

n.s. 

Kalaka 

6.95 

10 62 

23.01 

21.23 

Riverbank 

7.«4 

10.52 

8.05 

22.30 

Solusi Mission 

5.82 

8.78 

26.36 

23.51 

Bulawayo — 





Fair view Farm 

5. .88 

11.44 

27.61 

21.66 

Keendale 

2.80 

9.85 

21.80 

21.12 

Lower Rangemore 

5.33 

8.90 

23.03 

22.78 

Observatory 

5.34 

9 94 

23 50 

22.29 

Gwelo — 





Gwelo Gaol 

7.45 

5.00 

20.03 

25 15 

Rivoisdale Estate 

6.23 



26.71 

Somerset Est/ate 

3.21 ' 

* 5.60 

18.75 

23.61 

Insiza — i 

1 

1 



Orangedale 

' 7.06 

7.85 

29.16 

26 42 

Thorn ville 

' 7.89 



22.62 

Nyamandhlovu — 

1 

i 6.62 

9.03 



Gwaai Reserve 

23.29 

n.s. 

IiTipondeni 

3.15 

i 

; 9.67 


n.s. 

Naseby 

3. <16 

21 41 

23.04 

Nyamandhlovu Railway 

2.95 

7.70 

20.22 

23.76 

Paddy’s Valley 

3.22 

5.87 

21 33 

n.s. 

Sawmills 

5.12 

8.07 

24.89 

21.57 

Wankie — 





Matetsi Railway 

8.28 

4 74 

26.65 

24.98 

Ngamo Railway 

7.64 

5.93 

26.<'0 

25.24 

Wankie Hospital 

6.86 

5.90 

21.00 

22.66 

Waterford 

Sukumi ... j 

6’99 

7*06 

26*.*^ 

n.s. 

n.s. 

Sebungwe — j 

8.46 

10.17 


Gokwe ... ' 

... 

28.79 

Zone B. : 





Belingwe — 

6.40 




Bickwell 

6.62 

23.69 

19 14 

Sovelelo 


7.75 


19.62 

Bolalima^Mangwe — 

7.32 




Bruwapeg 

3.01 

20.10 

n.s. 

Edwinton 

7.10 



19 34 

Em pandeni 

8.37 



19.66 

Garth 

7.65 

10**36 

31 18 

24.07 

Maholi 

5.13 

8.09 

25.90 

23.62 

Retreat 

7.41 

10.32 

27.17 

18.76 
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R AINF ALL — ( Continued ). 


Station . 

1926. 

1926. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 

Feb. 

March. 

to end of 
period. 


ZoNB B. — (Continued) 





Bulalima-Mangwe (continued) — 





Satiiiown 

9.40 



n.s. 

Tjankwa 

! 5.30 



21.40 

Tjompanie 

4.88 

15.83 

29.84 

21.63 

Gwanda — 





Antelope Mine 

6.38 

7.18 

22.36 

I 18.09 

Gwanda Gaol 

10.15 

8.33 

26.11 

18.42 

Limpopo 

.3.82 

I 1.49 

11.86 

n.s. 

Mazunga 

3.45 

i 7.90 

21.38 

16.33 

Tuli 

8.10 

[ 2.26 

18.68 

13.24 

Infiiza — 


1 



Albany 

6.19 

•>.63 

26.89 

18.80 

Filabusi 

I 12.37 

5.84 

28.76 1 

19.22 

Fort Rixon 

1 9.02 

6.16 

25.11 

19.74 

Infiningwe 

[ 11.91 


... 

24.09 

Inyezi ... 

9.45 

7.49 

32.45 

19.29 

Killarnev Store 

10.35 

7.72 

29.96 

n.s. 

Lancaster 

10.98 

8.54 

30.99 

n.s. 

Matobo — 





Holly’s Hope 

8.31 

9.79 

32.75 

20.07 

Matopo Mission 

11 S7 

1A32 

35.86 

23.57 

Mtsbabezi Mission 

8.67 

6.85 

26.04 

20.38 

Rhodes Matopo Park 

5.71 



20.83 

Sauerdale 




n.s. 

Umfula (Bon Accord) 

10*52 

7.26 


n.s. 

Wenlock Ranch 

9.55 

5.81 

25*30 

n.s. 

Umzingwane — 





Balla^ Balia 

12.60 

11.13 

31.73 

21.71 

Essex vale 

14.64 

10.15 

34.72 

21.57 

Hope Fountain 

7.61 

8.92 

26.34 

24.11 

Zone 0. : 





Charter — 





Bushy Park 

10.18 

8.35 

28.00 

25.33 

Enkeldoorn 

10 22 

7.18 

30.45 

27.95 

Marshbrook 

7.88 

13.97 

35.98 

28 09 

The Range 

11.17 

9.48 

35.42 

30.92 

Umniati 



... 

22.51 

Vrede 

7'()8 



27.66 

Chili manzi — 





Allan berry 

Beacon Hill 

4.99 

6.65 

25.22 

24.67 

10.25 

8.22 

30.04 

n.s. 

Centrsl Estates 

7.86 

9.20 

31.64 

27.42 

Orton’s Drift 

8.97 

7.03 

30. in 

n.s. 

Sebakwe Post 

8.41 

6.68 

25 57 

n.s. 

Umvuma Railway 

7.28 

6.09 

25.37 

26.94 

Gwelo — 





Cross Roads 

5.46 

7.45 

23.56 

24.06 

East Clare Ranch 

8.57 

7.11 

25.94 

n.s. 

Globe and Phoenix Mine 

7.86 

7.70 

25.58 

27.82 

Indiva 

6.26 

6.69 

23.17 

n.s. 


r 
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RAINFALL — (Continued). 


Station. 

1926. 

1926. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 
rainfall 
to end of 


Feb. 

March. 

period. 

Zonk C. — (Continued) 





Gwelo (continued) — 





Lyndene 

Rhodendalo Uanc‘)i 

6.26 



ll.S. 

6.69 

6.’27 

25.66 

25.15 

Woodendhove 

4.99 

4.14 

19.84 

27.67 

Hartley — 





Ardgowaii 

7.27 



29.72 

Balwearie 

9.11 

11.79 

35.05 

n.s. 

BattlefielcK 

8.20 

9.35 

34.39 

27.03 

Beatrice 

8.2() 

7.78 

30. 8 U 

n.s. 

Carnock 

9.98 

11.18 

41.65 

30.17 

Cromdale 

i 6.96 

11.94 

36.34 

n.s. 

Elvingtoii 

5.13 

9.81 

30.04 

30.12 

Oatooma 

5.58 

6.45 

27.06 

30.16 

Gowerlaiidh 

10.30 

8.99 

37.10 

28.94 

Hartley Gaol 

11.74 

11.45 

37.92 

31.12 

Hopewell 

5.37 

11.67 

30.94 

26.18 

JenkiiiRtown 

1 6.27 

10.48 

33.25 

28.48 

Maida Vale 

i 5.63 

7.72 

27.60 

n 8. 

Nyadgori 

1 9.26 

... 

... 

n.s. 

Palham 

6.57 

9.71 

.32.81 

31.39 

Ranwick 

7.05 

8.85 

32.39 

26.97 

Rocky Spruit 

11.56 

16.15 

45.32 

n.s. 

Thornby 

6.48 

10.61 

30.26 

27.05 

Thorndyko 

5.32 

9.50 

28.80 

n.s. 

fjoinagundi — 





Argylo 

10.07 

8.83 

40.39 

31.89 

Baguta 

11.10 

10.20 

43.25 

30.15 

Between Rivers 

6.55 

7.26 

35.94 

n.s. 

Citrus Estate 

9.89 

7.47 

38.09 

31.25 

Darwendale 

6.81 

10.20 

35.47 

29.84 

Devotiia 

6.89 

5.85 

38.84 

31.25 

Dingley Dell 

8.66 

7.54 

.36.09 

n.s. 

Elinda 

11.49 

8.26 

41.75 

n.s. 

Gambuli 

9.34 

8.28 

40.09 

35.47 

Gudubu 

7.71 

5.26 

34.70 

n.s. 

Impingi 

8.57 

2.64 

28.05 

n.s. 

Kapiri 

11.87 

6.66 

42.35 

n.s. 

Mafoota 

9.15 

4.24 

39.94 

n.s. 

Mauingwa 

9.02 

6.37 

, 35. 19 

32.03 

M*Cheringi Estate 




n.s.. 

Mica Field 

9.’43 

6.64 

36 .’io 

1 n.s. 

Mpandegutu 

Mukwe River Ranch 

8.88 

10.09 

38.83 

n.s. 

8.97 

6.06 

41.19 

i 30.02 

Nyapi 

7.49 

9.51 

37.89 

1 n.s. 

Nyaroia 

7.90 

7.40 

38.58 

1 n.s. 

Nyati 

7.05 


4.00 

n.s. 

Palm Tree Farm 

9.53 

8.02 

41.61 

1 31.30 

Puri 

10.50 

... 


n.s. 

Richmond 

7.94 

... 


n.s. 

Robbsdale 

10.74 

7.47 

42.20 

n.s. 

Romsey 

9.70 

4.22 

36.23 

n.s. 
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RAINFALL — (Gontinued). 


Station. 


1926. 1926. 


Feb. March. 


Total 
to end of 
period. 


Normal 
rainfall 
to end of 
period. 


Zone C.— (Continued) 

Lomagundi (continued)— 

Silater Estate 
Sinoia 
Sipolilo 
Umboe 

Umvukwe Ranch 
Woodleigh 
Salisbury— 

Avondale ( Broadlands) 
Ballineety 

Botanical Experiment Station 

Bromley 

Cleveland Dam 

Cwehi 

Hillside 

Inkubesi 

Lochinvar 

Manor Farm 

Salisbury Gaol 

Sebastopol 

Stapleford 

Vainoiia 

Western Commonage 
Sebungwe - 
Sikombela 
Wolverley 


Zone 1). : 

Darwin— 

Cullinan’s Ranch 
TjU Belle Esperaiice 
Mount Darwin 
Inyanga — 

Carlow 
ln,> anga 
Juliasdale 
Rhodes Estate 
Makoni — 

Ard lament 
Eagle’s Nest 
Mayo Ranch 
Nvogem 
Wensleydale 
Marandellas— 

Fault Farm 
Mazoe- 

Argyle Park 
Avonduur 
Ben ridge 
Bindura 






6.81 

5.23 

39.71 

n.s 

10.30 

8.63 

45.32 

30.19 

10.57 

3.40 

42.95 

30.31 

9.07 


... 

n.s. 

9.71 

4.22 

43.28 

32.29 

10.97 

11.58 

43.25 

n.s. 

7.09 

13.25 

36.01 

,30.89 

10.99 

15.90 

46.68 

n.s. 

5.99 



.32.01 

11 97 

17.81 

43.82 

32.92 

10.42 

U.72 

44.97 

29.51 

12.19 


... 

32.84 

6.33 

10.^ 

3.3.14 

29 29 




n.s. 

6.49 

8.22 

29.78 

n.s. 

12.74 

15.92 

40.03 

n.s. 

5.04 

11.22 

31.79 

,30.88 

11.97 

... 


31.25 

8 67 

10.65 

41. .87 

.32.48 

8.75 

11.71 

36.61 

32.72 

6.93 

9.47 

31.10 

n.s. 

5.63 

10.17 

31.62 

28.03 

6.42 

10.12 

29.74 

n.s. 

10.03 



n.s. 

14.40 

4.11 

40.82 

n.s. 

10.60 

,3.04 

< 36.75 

29.76 




,32. .54 

13.80 

9.45 

1 47:99 

3,5.48 



1 

n.s. 

13.82 

9.61 

59.10 

.34.72 

6.21 

11.08 

33.01 

n.s. 

8.15 

12.75 

42.93 

31.50 

9.68 


... 

n.s. 

10.35 

10,87 

41.19 

n.s. 

12.30 


... 

n.s. 

10.13 

1 15.92 

45.47 

n.s. 

11.08 

1 3.94 

,34.11 

n.s. 



1 

33.72 

9.6’7 

6.57 


.33.18 

10.58 

6.61 

35.41 

33.74 
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RAINFALL — {Continued). 


Station. 


1U28. 

1926. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 


Feb. 

March. 

to end of 
period. 

Zone D,! — (Continued) 






Mazoe' ( continued) — 






C^res 

... 

14.27 

7.62 

42.34 

36.84 

Chipoli 

... 

1.S.75 

2.09 

42.33 

33.20 

Citrus Estate 


13.89 

7.67 

48.44 

30.96 

Craigengower 


7.10 

9.32 

’38.45 

34.25 

Glendale Railway 

. . . 

10.51 

11.50 

46.20 

33.29 

Glen Divifi 

• • • 

12.85 

10.12 

43.88 

n.s. 

(ireat B 


7.72 

9.41 

28.51 

n.s. 

Kilmer 

... 

6.72 

8.11 

35 21 

.74 08 

Kingston 


11.65 

7.50 

38.96 

35.66 

Mazoe 

... 

19.76 

10.33 

54.56 

31.32 

Maienzi 

... 

11.90 

6.65 


n.s. 

Marston 

... 

9.05 

7.67 

.74.12 

n.s. 

Mgutu 


9.62 

10.92 

42.48 

28.13 

Omeath 

... 

8.97 

• •• 

• » - 

30.77 

Pearson Settlement 

... 

7.40 

12.03 

34.75 

n.s. 

Riveradale Estate 

« • • 

12.99 

• •• 


n.s. 

Ruia 

... 

12.05 

6.62 

42 65 

37.49 

Ruoko Ranch 


7.67 

4.74 

39.32 

31.83 

Shamva Mine 

... 

9.30 

4.94 

38.26 

33 16 

Stanley Kop 

... 

13.01 

9 15 

45 90 

29.68 

Teign 


9.62 

9.19 

42.29 

34.34 

Usk 

... 

15.65 

8.91 

47.26 

n 6 . 

Virginia 


9.74 

9.54 

41.98 

29.93 

Woodlands 


13.08 

9.63 

43.60 

n.s. 

Zombi 


12.78 

7.55 

41.16 

n.s. 

M rewa — 

Glen Someiset 


11.19 

12.27 

45.61 

34.07 

Mrewa 


10.08 

8.79 

39.41 

33.65 

Selous Nek 


10.11 

4.42 

31.99 

33.15 

Mtoko — 






Makaha 


6.65 

9.72 

37.38 

35.95 

Mtoko 


10.77 

5.42 

35.04 

27.56 

Salisbury — 


15.77 




Arcturus 


16.77 

53.91 

n.s. 

Chmdamora Reserve 


6 85 

12.46 

41.28 

n.s. 

Chinyika 


12.89 



n.s. 

Glenara 


11.86 

9.’67 

40.60 

30 01 

(loromonzi 

... 

10.49 

18.63 

45.54 

37.08 

Hillside (Bromley) 

... 

10.27 

14.94 

38.99 

n.s. 

Kilmuir 

... 

19.25 

10.80 

51.73 

n.s. 

Meadows 

... 

17 14 

17.36 

58.68 

38.03 

Selby 


9.34 

11.66 

40.59 

28.38 

Springs 


10.15 

9.55 

42.15 

n.s. 

Zonk E. : 

Belingwe — 





1 

Belingwe (N.C.) 


10.46 

7.18 

28.42 

23.13 

Shabani 

... 

7.63 

6.14 

26.67 

n.s. 
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RAINFALL — ( Continued ). 


Station. 

1926. 

1926. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 

Feb. 

March. 

to end of 
period. 

Zone E.— (Continued) 





Bikita — 





Angub Ranc^ 

8.09 



27.85 

Bikita 

8.50 

11.06 

47.63 

n.s. 

Charter — 





Buhera 

7.63 

10.59 

32.86 

29.46 

Ohibi— 





’ Chibi 

10.95 

6.02 

29.07 

23.64 

Homestead 

7.34 

4.36 

17.49 

17 32 

Lundi 

11.12 


— 

23.47 

Chilimanzi — 





Chilimanzi 




n.s. 

Driefontein 

7.87 

9.*^ 

29.96 

25.65 

Felixburg 

5.89 

8.15 

27.81 

31.58 

Groottontein 

5.87 

7.86 

22.39 

25-24 

liiduna Farm 

4.98 

6.25 

22.57 

27.48 

Mtao Forest 

11.22 

6.67 

28.29 

n.s. 

Requeza Estate 

9.02 

. . . 


n.s. 

Thornhill 

3.78 



n.s. 

Qutu — 





Alheit Mission 

7.56 

7.47 

29.33 

22.18 

Gutu 

5.17 

7.88 

26.01 

28.62 

Glenary 

4.61 

6.07 

20.69 

n.s. 

. Chindito 

7.58 

8.14 

28.89 

26.94 

Eastdale Estate 

9.54 

11.23 

34.34 

29.00 

Gwelo — 





Daisyheld 

10.13 

... 

... 

23.58 

Glencraig 

7.01 

7.29 

26 39 

n.s. 

Pai tridgo Farm 

7.77 

8.46 

32.56 

n.s. 

Sheep Run Farm 

6.43 

7.60 

26.06 

n.s. 

Inyanga — 

7.62 




Pungarven 

St. Trias^Hill 

8.31 

45.01 

n.s. 

10.16 

8,77 

51.95 

37.89 

Makoni — 

1 




Cliitora 

... 



33.34 

Craigendoran 

12.03 

10.21 

45.09 

29.21 

' Forest Hill 

7.95 

10 34 

47.16 

34.65 

Gorubi Springs 

Headlands Railway 

12.16 

9.82 

48.43 

31.26 

9.72 

14.43 

45.76 

31.42 

Makoni Kop 

9.20 

10.27 

41.08 

n.s. 

Mona 

8.94 

12.76 

45.56 

33.09 

Monte Cassi no 

11.23 


••• 

33.36 

Odzi Railway 

9.37 

12.74 

53.45 

35.53 

Rusape 

8.61 


... 

1 30.83 

Tsungwesi Ranch 

15.49 


... 

n.s. 

Springs 

8.50 

11.98 

39.97 

33.67 

Marandellas— 





Bonongwe 

8.30 

13.92 

40.17 

29.42 

^ Delta 

10.77 

11.35 

43.26 

34.59 

Elandslaagte 

5.40 

12.90 

26.23 

n.s. 

Land Settlement 

6.55 

12.34 

37.87 

31.10 

. Londy Estates 

11.73 

21.21 

52.31 

38.40 
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RAINFALL-— f Continued). 



1026. 

1926. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 

Station. 

Feb. 

March. 

to end of 
period. 

Zonk E. — (Continued) 

Marandellas (continued) — 





Lushington 

8.42 

13.77 

37.31 

n.a. 

Macheke 

10.39 


... 

34.20 

Marandellas 

8.25 

17.71 

46.46 

34.90 

Nelson 

8.36 



28.89 

Tweedjan 

8.77 

12.28 

42.43 

34.60 

Wedimbi 

10.68 

17.60 

47.72 

n.8. 

White Gambolo Ranch 

8.47 

11.89 

40.38 

n.s. 

Ifelaetter — 

Bracken bury 

8.28 


* 

49.25 

Tona’s Hope 

17.26 

l‘i.28 

69.1*6 

44.57 

Ndanga — 





Bangala Ranch 

10.19 

8.82 

32.28 

n.s. 

Ghiredzi Ranch 

8.55 

• • • 


n.s. 

Doornfontein 

8.03 

9.61 

30*36 

n.s. 

Marah Ranch 

6.36 

6.58 

28.00 

30.03 

Zaka 

8.18 

7.23 

26.66 

40.17 

Selukwe — 





Aberfoyle Rancli 

7.98 

8.36 

26.06 

30.03 

Danga 

8,34 

6.32 

27.78 

n.s. 

Hillingdon 

9.45 

7.65 

27.69 

30.99 

Impali Source 

6.72 

... 


n.s. 

Rio 

8.48 

6.63 

29*.*^ 

27.51 

Safago 

Selukwe Gaol 

7.10 

7.78 

26.69 

29 55 

10.12 

11.76 

38.26 

37.32 

Woodlands 

6.64 

7.95 

24.54 

n.s. 

IJmtali — 





Alicedale 

10.38 

11.14 

59.73 

29.62 

Argyle 

6.93 

11.89 

45.44 

31.43 

Fairview 

8.54 


... 

n.s. 

Fern Valley 

9.55 

11.64 

57.28 

n.s. 

Jerain 

10.08 

10 84 

47.72 

31.15 

Mutambara Mission 

8.65 

6.59 

40.48 

27.75 

Odzani Power Station 

7.27 

10.48 

54.95 

34.02 

P^^■k Farm 

10.59 

10.77 

60.49 

n.s. 

Penhalonga 

9.48 

12.47 

61.05 

45.40 

Premier Estate 

8.51 

10.79 

54.27 

29.55 

Sarum 

8.06 

9.47 

47.16 

31.44 

Stapleford 

20.24 

15.97 

96.54 

51.07 * 

St, Augustine’s Mission 

10.93 

10.83 

56.81 

38.86 

Umtali Gaol 

5.87 

7.63 

45.03 

30.11 

Vietoria^ — 





Brucehame 

9.32 

9.91 

27.91 

25.20 

Cambria 

8.51 

8.75 

25.30 

n.8. 

Cheveden • 

10.22 

8.29 

37.45 

n.s. 

Clipsham 

7 21 

10.43 

28.21 

27.68 

Glenlivet 

9.73 

10.94 

41.03 

n.s. 

Gokomere 

7.34 

6.15 

23.96 

24.70 

Histonhurst 

7.19 

8.99 

... 

n.B. 

Makorsi River Ranch 

6.40 

10.35 

31.01 

32.11 
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RAINFALL — ( Continued ). 


Station. 

1926 . 

■ 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 

Feb. 

March. | 

to end of 
period. 


2k>KK E. —(continued) 





Victoria (continued) — 





Ma»haba 

ft 42 

9.59 

31.80 

n.s. 

Morgens ter Mission 

8.30 

12.48 

: i 4 . 8 l 

38.60 

M’Sali 

5.37 

6.43 

18.75 

n.K. 

Riverdene North 

7.86 

6.86 

‘ 27.68 

28.23 

Salemore 

8.67 

10 01 

29.08 

n.s. 

Silver Oaks 

6.18 

9.86 

27 . .33 

27.22 

Stanmore 

ft . 3 » 

604 

‘ 24.77 

n.s. 

Victoria 

. 5.17 

9.40 

23.99 

24.98 

Zimbabwe 

1 . 3.55 

n .75 

39.13 

n.s. 

Zonk F. : 





Melsetter — 



' 


Chikoro 

7.12 

12.64 

.m.92 

43.45 

Ohipinga 

6.41 

8.79 

! . 57.80 

44.07 

Melsetter 

11..55 

11 37 

: 69.90 

42.01 

Mount Belinda 

14.44 

17.19 

79.90 

02 . .56 

Pendragon 

9.09 

10.94 

60 23 

11.8. 

Springvale 

11.69 

1 . 3.47 

' 107.60 

n.s. 

Vermont 

13.22 

13.99 

1 90.69 

60.45 

Umtali — 





Ciiimeze 

17.86 

13.10 

78.67 

n.s. 

Hoboken 

18 21 

14.67 

69.11 

. 53.97 
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Rhodesian Milk Records. 


Name of cow. 

Breed. 

Milk 
in lbs. 
to date. 

Butter 

fat 

in lbs. 
to date. 

No. 

of 

days. 

Name and address 
of owner. 

Betta 

Shorthorn 

3,4(m 2 

140.45 

245 

(i. Cooper, Essexvale 

Zazkins 

do 

3,378.2 

1.59.85 

245 

do 

do 

Fairy 

do 

2,565 6 

119.95 

ISO 

do 

do 

Pep^r ... ' 

Sally ... 1 

do 

I.9I1.7 

98.49 

98 

do 

do 

do 

1,734.6 

93.41 

98 

do 

do 

Ann ... , 

do 

1,369.9 

2,339.4 

74.11 

70 • 

do 

do 

Bar je 

do 

103.25 

140 1 

do 

do 

Sarah ... 

do 

140.0 

6 64 

1 

do 

do 

Mary 

do 

3,958.8 

17-2.87 

399 ' 

do 

do 

Zwartappel 

Friesland 

2,883.5 

95.65 

85 1 

W. P. Edwards, 

W es tacre J u notion 

Bobbie 

do 

8,702.5 


349 

do 

do 

Rokkie 

do 

6,786.5 


285 , 

do 

do 

Kolmuis 

do 

7,492 0 


278 

do 

do 

Ellen Mary ... 

do 

3,289.5 


166 

do 

do 

Wonderlik 

do 

5,956.5 


274 

do 

do 

Lady 

do 

267 0 

7.28 

6 

J. Norris A Son, Umtali 

Pearl 

do 

5,099.0 

263.01 

266 

J. S. Strutbers, Sinoia 

Noonie 

do 

5,462.0 

219.74 

266 

do 

do 

Cherry Blossom 

do 

6,161.0 

277.68 

273 

do 

do 

Lucy 

do 

5,772.0 

260.52 

245 

do 

do 

Neeltje 

do 

6,306.0 

249 00 

245 

do 

do 

Lady Jane 

1 do 

2,856.0 

100.60 

133 

R. R. Sharp, Redbank 

Pam 

do 

6,128 0 

223.69 

469 

do 

do 

Primrose 

do 

5,344.0 

231.20 

441 

do 

do 

Patience 

do 

4,390.0 

164.00 

238 

do 

do 

Buttercup 

do 

6,296.0 

224.50 

1 287 

do 

do 

Princess Ida ... 

do 

2,009.0 

91.10 

119 

do 

do 

Anemone 

do 

4,642.0 

173.40 

455 

do 

do 

lolanthe 

do 

1,673 0 

51.00 

63 

do 

do 

Bessie 

do 

3,552.5 

... 

175 

Swan Bros., (iwelo 

Daisy 

do 

3,781.6 

... 

175 

do 

do 

Jess 

do 

3,846.5 

. . . 

168 

do . 

do 

Queen 

do 

3,460.0 

... 

147 

do 

do 

Nellie 

do 

2,877.0 

... 

147 

do 

do 

Jean 

do 

2,478.0 

... 

105 

do 

do 

Harlen’s Dainty 

do 

7,791.7f 

i 320.06 

240 

W. R. Waller, Salisbury 

M. V. Wiepkje 

1 do 

4,243.75 

2,683.2( 

» 136.48 

120 

do 

do 

Harlen’s Query 

1 do 

> 92.29 

60 

do 

do 

Wolseley Eloise 

1 do 

i 

895.5C 

) 35.19 

30 

do 

do 
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Export of Cattle from Southern 
Rhodesia, 1926. 



Union 

Congo 


Month 

Slaughter 


Total 


Johannes- 

burg 

I.C.S. for 
overseas 

Slaughter 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

Octol)er 

November 

December 

4.37 

079 

872 

1 

4,292 

0,356 

898 

170 

1 

1 

1 .3.35 

5,141 

5,356 

Total 

1,988 

9,648 

I 1,(H>S 

T 

j 11,832 


,T. M. SINCLAIR, 

Chief Vetc^rinary Surgeon. 
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Farming Calendar. 


May. 

BEE-KEEPIN(S. 

U'he scarce supply of nectar, due to conditions of drought, will he 
responsible for a deficiency of stores. Where this is noticed, steps must 
at once be taken to supply the bees with artificial food in the shape c)f 
syrup. A feeder must be placed above the frames inside the hive. Nevc*i- 
feed bees outside, as it promotes robbing. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

(k)ntinue irrigating bearing orchards up to within three weeks of 
picking fruit, followed by cultivation and hand hoeing. The same remarks 
as in April apply concerning insect pests, etc. Washington Navel oranges 
will be ripening this month, and possibly some early ripening seedlings. 

CROPS. 

Ground nuts will be ripe, and, if not already raised, should be lifted 
before the first frosts in order that the hay may be saved in good condition. 
Pumpkins and rnajorda melons may be carried off the land to some 
convenient, shady spot, but should not be heaped. Mangels may safely 
be allowed to remain in the ground until required for use. All ensilage 
pits should be completed at latest by the beginning of this month. Sweet 
potatoes should be mature; the tops can be cut for green fodder and the 
tubers can be dug from about the end of the month onwards. Care should 
be taken to keep the cracks in the ridges of potato land filled, otherwise 
tuber moth will enter. The bulk of winter cereals on wet vleis or under 
irrigation should be sown, while earlier sown crops will probably benefit 
from rolling and harrowing. 

ENTOMOLOGK^AL. 

(■^abbage Family.— Plants of this family are liable to suffer greatly 
from cabbage louse and Bagrada bug during May. For the former, spray 
with soap and tobacco wash, which may help if the plants are not too big. 

Dhal. — Blister beetles are still injurious to the blossom of the crop, and 
should be regularly collected and destroyed. 

Citrus Trees. — C/ontinue to collect and destroy all fruits infested with 
citrus codling. 

(juava. — Fruit fly and citrus codling breed in these fruits during the 
autumn and winter. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

The month of May is a suitable one for the preparation of new flowei* 
beds. The ground should be well trenched, and if of poor quality, a light 
dressing of well rotted manure will be a distinct advantage. Too heavy 
dressing is not advised, as too rich a soil is likely to produce an abundance 
of foliage and very few flowers. It is not too late to sow sweet pea seeds, 
but the best results come from early planting. By this time all bulbs foi* 
spring flowering will be planted. Chrysanthemums, delphiniums, dahlias 
and other herbaceous perennials may now be cut down, and if necessary 
taken up, divided and replanted 
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VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

It will be necessary (hiring the early part of the month to clear off 
what remains of summer crops, such as haricot beans, peas, cucumbers, 
etc. Where winter deep rooting vegetables are to be grown, such as 
carrots, parsnips and beets, the soil and sub-soil should be deeply worked, 
so as to allow a ready root lun for these vegetables. A dressing of lime 
will be of great value in every section of the kitchen garden. This will 
especially help to minimise future attacks of inse(‘ts and fungus attacks. 
New asparagus beds may be made this montli; old beds should be cut 
down, cleaned and kept in good order; also a light dressing of stable 
manure may be given to the beds. * Planting may be made of all seedlings, 
such as cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce, onions, etc., and seeds of carrot, leek, 
lettuce, onions, peas, radish, turnip, ])arsnip, broad beans may be sown. 

FORESTRY. 

Continue pricking out seedlings into tins. Deciduous trees which are 
propagated by means of cuttings should be taken in hand. 

See that the fire lines are in order, and in the case of woods which have 
formed canopy, remove inflammable material below' the edge trees. 

Place orders for any trees proposM to be planted during the ensuing 
season, so that nurserymen may make provision. 

POULTRY. 

Some chicks will now bo three weeks or a month old. Great care 
should be taken of them, especially of the cockerels, for these early-hatched 
cockerels make the best breeding birds the following season. Any weak 
chicks should be at once killed. No amount of good rearing or feeding 
will give them the stamina necessaiy to make good birds, and they wiu 
never be profitable. There should be no sentiment in poultry keeping if 
it is to bo an unqualified success. Far too many poultry keepers in this 
country aim for numbers rather than quality. The aim should always 
be to lower cost of production and raise production by breeding only from 
the strongest birds and best lay^is. Keep the chicks growing; give them 
plenty of thick separated milk, and keep a good look-out for insect vermin. 
More chicks lire killed and weakened by these than anything else. Avoid 
overcrowding. Feed turkey chicks in the same way as advisecl for ordinary 
chicks, but* the main foods should be chopped up onions or onion tops 
(shallots will answer the same purpose) and thick separated milk. Keep 
young ducklings out of the sun. Shade and coolness are absolutely neces- 
sary to them. Those that are destined for killing must be fed well, kept 
in a very small run, allowed to take little or no exercise, and should 
be killed off befoio they are ten weeks old. After this period they stop 
growing for a time, and all food given is thus wasted. Treat eggs for 
market carefully; despatch onl^ the largest and those of best quality. 
Use the surplus in the house; it pays to do so; and remember that good 
quality eggs can only be obtained by ti’eating the birds properly and 
feeding them well with good quality food. Another cause of the poor 
quality of so many eggs in this country is dirty houses, dirty nests and 
dirty water. 

STOCK. 

Cattle. — Ranching cattle may still be expected to be in good condition. 
In most districts it will be wise to cons(*rve hay, maize stover, ensilage 
and a supply of any other cheap feed as a provision against possible late 
rains in the spring, and to enable one to maintain the younger or very 
old stock should occasion arise. By the middle of this month dairy 
cattle will require more serious attention in the matter of feed. Grass 
should be cut for bedding and both cow's and calves should be well 
bedded dowm at night from now onwards, and cowsheds should be put 
in good repair. Attention should be given to the water supplies and 
care taken that they are clean and sufficient. 
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Sheep.— If the vleis have dried, sheep may be allowed into the lower 
lying veld. If the ranis are put in now, lambs will arrive in October, 
whi^ is usually a good month to arrange for. Those who favour winter 
lambs and have ewes lambing now will find a few handfuls of maize, 
together with chopped maize stalks or any other kind of available roughage 
or green stuff, a great help to the ewes in providing milk. 

TOBACCO. 

Curing should be finished as early in the month as possible, to prevent 
loss from frost. I'he bales or bulks of cured tobacco should be examined 
weekly until sent to the warehouse. Tobacco seed should be shelled as 
soon as the seed pods are dry, and the seed carefully labelled and stored. 
All tobacco lands should be ploughed and harrowed. 

VETERINARY. 

Horse-sickness will still be in evidence, and may be expected to 
continue until the frosts occur. Inoculation for blue tongue should be 
performed in the dry season only, unless the animals can be kept under- 
cover for 21 days. Do not inoculate ewes in lamb on account of abortion. 
Inoculated animals spread the disease for 21 days. Scab is a poverty 
winter disease. 


WEAI'HER. 

During the iiiajoi- portion of this month the ordinary winter conditions 
prevail, viz., cloudless sunny days and cold nights. Frost may he normally 
expected at any time during the latter half of the month. There is often, 
however, a recrudescence of rain conditions during the early portion of 
the month, resulting in overcast days and light drizzling showers, the 
normal rainfall at many places, particularly in the southern and eastern 
portions of the country, amounting to over half an inch. 


FOR SALE. 


ABKKUKEJf AjS’^GUS HFIiLH, two to four years, from 
Pedigree Stock. SIlOllTHOllN JiT'fjLS, registered vS.A. — 
Apply, H. Kneiser, Eldorado. 
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NOTES FROM “GAZETTE.” 


Notes from the “ Gazette.’ 


**Gaz€Ue'* 

DaU. 


Items. 

PROTECTION OF LOCUST BIRDS. 


26.3.26 Government Notice No. 187 of 26th March, 1926, is amended 
to include the white-bellied stork in the list of protected birds 
(G.N. 187). 


AFRICAN COAST FEVER. 


26.3.26 JiuL.vwAYO and NvAMANDiiiiOVU Native Districts. 

Government Notice No. 542 of 1925 is cancelled. 

The areas of infection remain the same, except that the exten 
sion and sub-division of Hyde Park are included, as is also the 
farm Roseburn. The guard area is now extended south as far 
as Figtrce station in order to prevent the movement of trans 
port to Figtree station. 


26.3.26 Melsetter District. 

Government Notice No 493 of 1925 is cancelled, and the 
following areas declared in lieu thereof: — 

(a) Areas of Infection. 

1. The farm Lombard \s Rust and all sub-di visions 

thereof. 

2. The farm Kronstad. 


(b) Guard Area. 

A line bounded W and including the farms Quagga's Hoek, 
Pieter’s Hoek, Goede Hoop, Moodie’s Nek, Steynsbank, 
Johannes Rust, Diepfontein, Tom’s Hope West and Ostend. 

(a) Area of Infection. 

Lavina’s Rust, Westward Ho, Arbroath, Zaaiplaats, Florence 
dale, Nyaruwa, Nyhodi, Orange Grove, Orange Grove Annexe 
and Roede. 

(b) Guard Area. 

An area comprising the following farms, viz. Admiral, that 
portion of Cambridge lying south of a line drawn between its 
most easterly and most westerly beacons, Willowgrove, Thorn 
ton, Rimmer’s Folly, Welgelegen, Chamois, Dunstan, Tilbury, 
Springfield, Tarka, Rumble Hills, Hayheld A, Hayhcld B, Glen 
coe, Forest Glade (excluding Mrs. Ferreira’s portion thereof), 
that portion of Mermaid’s Grotto lying east of an unnamed 
river which runs from the farm Spnngvale into the Nyhodi 
River and Bok Kraal. 
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Departmental Bulletins. 


The following Bulletins, consisting of reprints of articles which 
have appeared in this Journal, are available for distribution free of 
charge to applicants in Southern Rhodesia only. Outside Southern 
Rhodesia, 3d. per copy. 
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No. 218. 
No. 225. 
No. 232, 
No. 256. 

No. 262. 
No. 269. 
No. 278. 
No. 327. 
No. 351. 
No. 362. 
No. 363. 

No. 374. 
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No. 399. 

No. 403. 
No. 407. 
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No. 416. 


No. 417. 
No. 422. 


•No. 423. 
No. 428. 
No. 429. 
No. 442. 
No. 454. 


No. 456. 
No. 462. 
No. 464. 


AGRICULTURE AND CROPS. 

Notes on Hop Growing, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Useful Measurements for Maize, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 
Napier Fodder or Elephant Grass, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 
Witch Weed or Rooi-Bloem, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Prospects of Maize and Tobacco Crops, 1917, by Eric A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

Root Crops, Cultural Notes on, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Farming in Granite Country, by R. C. Simmons. 

New Crops for Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Linseed, by C. Mainwaring. 

Improvement of Rhodesian Pastures, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 
The Cultivation of Rice, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

The Manuring of Maize at Makwiro, by G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E., 
B.Sc., F.I.C. 

Fibre Crops, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Kudzu Vine, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

The Interdependence of Crop Rotation and Mixed Farming, by 
H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Green Manuring and Soil Management, by G. N. Blackshaw, 
O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

Florida Beggar Weed, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Wheat. 

The Velvet Bean, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Grasses of Agricultural Importance in Southern Rhodesia, by 
H. G. Mundy, F.L.S., G. N. Blackbhaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C., 
and E. V. Flack, 

The Ground Nut or Monkey Nut, by C. Mainwaring. 

Improvement of Rhodesian White Maize by Selection, by C. . 
Mainwaring. 

The Common Sunflower, by C. Mainwaring. 

The Sweet Potato, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Propagation of Kudzu Vine, by H. C. Arnold. 

Swamp or Irrigation Rice, by K. V. Yoshi, Bombay. 

The Growing of Potatoes in Southern Rhodesia, by C. Main- 
waring. 

Legumes in Southern Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters. 

Hay-making in Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring. 

Ensilage, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 
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No. 499. 

No. 504. 
No. 609. 
No. 610. 
No. 613. 
No. 633. 

No. 539. 
No. 541. 
No. 545. 

No. 546. 
No. 550. 
No. 562. 
No. 557. 

No. 560 

No. 561. 
No. 568. 

No. 571. 
No. 581. 

No. 590. 
No. 591. 


No. 94. 
No. 189. 

No. 216. 

No. 220. 

No. 221. 
No. 239. 

No. 246. 
No. 268. 
No. 279. 

No. 341. 
No. 342. 

No. 382. 

No. 405. 


Soil Treatment and Manuring for Maize Production, by G. N. 

Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

Maize Production on the Sand Veld, by II. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., 
P.L.S., Chief Agriculturist. 

Castor Oil, by Guy A. Taylor, M.A. 

Cotton Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by D. D. Brown. 
Check-row Planting of Maize, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

The Carob Bean in Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters, B A 

Silage: Its Composition and Value as a Farm Food, by G. N. 

Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

Barley Growing. 

The Potato Crop under Irrigation, by G. K. Syfret 

Artificial or Synthetic Farmyard Manure, by H. G Muiidy, 
Dip.Agric., F.L.S- 

Notes on Fertilisers and Soil Treatment, by T. J. Mossop 
Onion Growing under Irrigation, by C. Main waring. 

Mixed Farming in Matabeleland, by Gordon Cooper. 

Selection of Virgin Land for Arable Farming, by G. N. Blackshaw, 
O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

Climatic Conditions and Cotton Growing in Southern Rhodesia, 
by C. L. Robertson, B.wSc., A.M.T.C.E. 

Wheat Growing in Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring. 

The Treatment of Arable Land, by G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E , 
B.Sc., F.I.C. 

A Farmers* Calendar of Crop Sowings, by C. Mainwaring. 

Logumiuous Crops for Stock and Soil Improvement in Southern 
Rhodesia, l>y Mainwaring, Agriculturist. 

by H. W. Hilliard, Junior Agriculturiat. 

Maize Export Conference Proceedings. 

Botanical Specimens for Identification. 


. REPORTS ON CROP EXPERIMENTS. 

Second Report on Experiments, by J. H. Hampton. 

The Manuring of Maize on the Government Experiment Farm, 
Gwebi, by G. N. Blackshaw, B.Sc., F.C.S. 

Manuring of Maize on Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, 
by A. G. Holborow, F.I.C. 

Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1914-15, by K. A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Results of Experiments, Longila, 1914-15, by J. Muirhead. 

Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1915-16, by E. A. Nobbe, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1915-16, Part II., by E. 
A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Manuring Maize, Government Farm, Gwebi, by A. O. Holborow, 
F.I.C. 

Report on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1916-17, by E. A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Report on Crop Experiments, 1918-19, Gwebi Experiment Farm. 

Rotation Experiments, 1913-19, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. , and 
J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Annual Report of Experiments, Experiment Station, Salisbury, 
1919-20. 

Annual Report of Crop Experiments, 1920-21, Gwebi Experiment 
Farm, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S., and J. H. Hampton. 


G 
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No. 411. 

No. 413. 

No. 432. 

No. 433. 
No. 440. 

No. 486. 

No. 486. 

No. 492. 

No. 514. 

No. 619. 

No. 637. 

No. 664. 
No. 666. 


No. 398. 
No. 404. 
No. 626. 
No. 634. 
No. 640. 
No. 644. 
No. 669. 
No. 663. 

No. 576. 
No. 682. 

No. 586. 
No. 686. 


No. 196. 

No. 209. 
No. 224. 

No.230. 

No. 247. 


Annual Report of Experiments, 1920-21, Experiment Station, 
Salisbury, by H. G. Mnndy, F.L.S. 

Arlington Sand Veld Eimeriment Station, First Report, by H. G. 
Mundy, F.L.S. , and E. E. Wright. 

Bulawayo Municipal Experiment Station, First Report, by H. O. 
Mundy, F.L.S. 

Winter Cereal Experiments, 1921, by D. E. McLoughlin. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1921-22, Experiment Station, 
Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1922-23, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Bulawayo Experiment Station, Annual Report for Season 1922-23, 
by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Annual Report of Crop Experiments, Gwebi Experiment Farm, 
1922-23, by H. G. Mundy. 

Bulawayo Experiment Station Report, 1923-24, by» H. G. Mundy, 
F.L.S. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1923-24, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

Crop Rotations on the Gwebi Experiment Farm, 1923-24, by 
H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

A Maize Rotation Experiment, by A. R. Morkel. 

Bulawayo Experiment Station, Ayinual Report for Year 1924-25, 
by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 


TOBACCO. 

Wildfire and Angular Spot. 

Plans and Specifications of Flue Curing Tobacco Barns. 

Some diseases of Tobacco in Rhodesia, by F. Eyles, F.L.S., B'.S.S. 
Notes on Handling Tobacco. 

Fire-cured Tobacco, by II. W. Taylor, B.Agr. 

Tobacco Growing in Rhodesia, by L. S. Myring. 

Fire-Cured Tobacco, by Trevor Fletcher. 

Notes on the Growing, Curing and Handling of Virginia 
Tobacco in Southern Rhodesia, by J. C. W. Andrews. 
Fire-curing Tobacco Barn, by the Tobacco Advisers. 

Tobacco Culture in Southern Rhodesia — Harvesting and Curing 
of Virginia Tobacco, by D. D. Brown. 

Tobacco Mosaic in Southern Rhodesia, by F. Eyles, F.L.S., F.S.S. 
The Tobacco (Jrowing Industry in Southern Rhodesia, by E. M. 
Matthews, B.Sc. 

Handbook of Tobacco Culture for Planters in Southern Rhodesia, 
price 2s, 6d., post free outside South Africa 3s. 6d. 


STATISTICS. 

Collection of Agricultural Statistics in Southern Rhodesia, by 
Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

The Agricultural Returns for 1914, by B. Haslewood, F.S.S. 
Statistical Returns of Crops in Southern Rhodesia for the Season 
1914-16, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sq., and B. Haslewood. 
Farm and Live Stock Statistics, 1916, by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., and B. Haslewood, F.S.S. 

Statistical Returns of Crops grown by Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia for the Season ).915-16, by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., and Fred Eyles, F.L.S. 
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No. 502. 
No. 527. 

No. 643. 

No. 580. 


No. 208. 
No. 227. 
No. 245. 
No. 260. 
No. 321. 

No. 336. 
No. 338. 

No. 346. 

No. 381. 

No. 392. 
No. 421. 

No. 446. 


Statistics of live Stock and Animal Produce, 1916, by Eric A. 
Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

Statistics of Crops, 1916-17, by F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1917, 
by Eric A. Nobbe, Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

Statistics of Crops, 1917-18, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and 
F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce, 1918, by F. Eyles, 
F.L.S. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1919, 
by F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

Statistics of Crops grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia, 
1919-20, by H. C. K. Fynn. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for 1920, by 
H. C. K. Fynn. 

Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1920-21, by H. C. K. Fynn. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the year 1921, 
by H. C. K. Fynn. 

Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia for 
the Season 1921-22, by F. Eyles, F.L.S., and H. C. K. Fynn. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1922, 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1922-23, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1923, 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

Winter Crops, 1923, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1923-24, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1924, 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

Statistics of Summer Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia for the Season 1924-25, by A. Borradaile Bell, 
Statistician. 


LIVE STOCK. 

Water in the Diet of Live Stock, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

An Experiment in Beef Production, by R. C. Simmons. 

Beef Feeding Experiment No. 2, by R. C. Simmons. 

Beef Feeding Experiment No. 3, by R. C. Simmons. 

The Construction of Dipping Tanks for Cattle. Revised April, 
1919. 

Butchering and Flaying. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Beef Feeding Experiment No. 6, by 
E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Notes on the Theory and Practice of Feeding Cattle in Southern 
Rhodesia, Part Iv., by R. C. Simmons. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 8, by 
Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Memorandum on the Cattle Industry of Southern Rhodesia, 1921. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 9, 
Government Experiment Farm, Qwebi, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., F.H.A.8. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 11, 
Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by Eric A. Nobbe, 
Ph.D., B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 
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No. 562. 
No. 567. 
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No. 577. 
No. 583. 


No. 121. 
No. 191. 
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The Cattle Industry. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding? Experiment No. 13, 
by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Hand-Bearing of Calves, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D 

The Management of Sheep, by Montague (3add. 

The Feeding of Fattening Cattle, Dairy Cows and Pigs, by 
G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiments No.s 14 
and 15, Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by Enc A. 
Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Further Notes upon the Feeding of Faiun Animals, by (i N 
Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

Merino Sheep in Southern Rhodesia, by II. W. Hilliard. 

Raising Pigs for Profit, by MacW. Ingram, Garth Farm, P.B. 

Bulawayo. 

Arsenite Cattle Dip- How to Mix. 


DAIRYING. 

A Faiin Cheese and Butter Dairy, by B. C. Simmons and G. 
U. Fripp. 

Control of Temperature in Dairying, by T Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D. 

Farm Butter Making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

Manutacture of Cheddai Cheese, by T. ITiimilton, M.A , N.D.A., 
N.D.D. 

Common Defects in Butter-making, by 1’ Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D. 

Farm Cheese making, by T. Hamilton, ]\I.A., N.D.A., N D.D. 

The Bearing of Bacon Pigs for Bacon Kactory Purposes, by 
T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A. , N.D.D. 

How to IToduce First Grade Cream, by T. Hamilton, M .A. 

Gouda or Sweet-Milk Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D. 

Bacon Curing on the Farm, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., 
N.D.D, 

Treatment of Gassy Curds in Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton, 
M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

The Dairy Industry: Causes of Variation in Cream Tests, by 
T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

Bacteria and the Dairy Industry, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

Cottage Cheese, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

The Pasteurisation of Milk and Cream, by J. R. Corry, 
B.Sc. (Agr.). 

Cream Cheese, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

Cream Cooling Devices, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

Drawings of cow byres can be obtained upon application to the 
Dairy Expert, Department of Agriculture. Salisbury. 


VETERINARY. 

Rabies, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., and T. G. Millington, 
M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H. 

Scab or Scabies in Sheep and Goats, by Rowland Williams, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

Obstruction in Sheath of Ox, by J. M. Sinclair, M.R.C.V.S. 
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No. 438. 
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No. 621. 
No. 629. 
No. 658. 

No. 665. 


No. 366. 
No. 439. 

No. 470. 

No. 512. 
No. 523. 
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Round-worm Infection of Calves, by H. E. Hornby, M.R.C.V.S. 

Quarter-evil, by C. R. Edmonds, M.R.C.V.S. 

History, Control and Treatment of Infectious Abortion in Cattle 
in Southern Rhodesia, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

A Short History of Infective Diseases, by J. M. Sinclair, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

Heartwater. 

Measles in Swine, by P. D. Huston, M.R.C.V.S. 

A Note on an Outbreak of Infectious Abortion associated with 
Sterility, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., and P. D. Huston, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

The Laboratory Diagnosis of Animal Diseases, by LI. E W. 
Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

Infectious Abortion, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

Inoculation of Cattle against Redwater and Gall Sickness, hv 
LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

The Spaying of Bovines, by G. C. Hooper Sharpe, M.C., 
M.R.C.V.S., and M. H. Kingcome, M.R.C.V.S. 

Services of Government Veterinary Surgeons. 


IRRIGATION. 

Odzani River Irrigation Scheme, by W. M. Watt. 

The Dangers and Prevention of Soil Erosion, by W. M. Watt. 

The Hydraulic Ram, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
A.M.I.E.E. 

Notes on the Water Law of Southern Rhodesia, by R. Mcllwaino, 
M.A., LL.B. 

The Application of Water in Irrigation, by A. C. Jennings, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.I.E.E. 

Soil Washing, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.I.C.E., A.M.I.E.E. 

Water Power Resources of Southern Rhodesia, by C. L. Robert- 
son, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

Summer Irrigation in Rhodesia, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.Inst.C.E. 
Weirs and their Con.struction, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.I.C.E., 

A. M.I.E.E. 

Soil Washing, by A. C. Jennings, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.I.E E. 
Water : Its Uae for Irrigation, by E. V. Flack. 

The Umtali River Irrigation Scheme, by C. P. Robinson, B.Sc 

How to use an Engineer’s or Farm Level, by P. H. Haviland, 

B. Sc. (Eng.). 

Further Notes on Soil Erosion, by P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. (Eng.). 
Engineering Advice. 


FORESTRY. 

The Management of Woods, by J. S. Henkel. 

Forestry in Rhodesia : Planting and Care of Forest Trees, by 
J. S. Henkel. 

Forestry in Southern Rhodesia : The Propagation of Encalypts, 
by J. S. Henkel. 

Indigenous Timbers for Fencing, by J. S. Henkel. 

Tree Planting and Termites, by A. S. Thornewill, B.A. 

Forestry in Southern Rhodesia: Timber and Fuel for Tobacco 
Growers, by J. S. Henkel. 


H 
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No. 665. Forestry in the Meleetter District, by J. S. Henkel. 

No. 575. Tending o! Eucalyptus Plantations/ by A. S. Thornewill, B.A. 

No. 678. Rules for Tree Planting, by A. 8. Thomewill, B.A. 

Price List of Forest Tree Transplants, Ornamental Shrubs, Hedge 
Plants and Seeds. 

HORTICULTURE. 

No. 424. Citrus Fruit Growing in Rhodesia, by A. G. Turner. 

No. 471. Budding of Citrus Trees, by A. G. Turner. 

A Comparative Study of the Citrus Industry of South Africa, by 
Herbert J. Webber, Ph.D., D.Agr. Price 2/-. 

9 

ENTOMOLOGY AND VEGETABLE PATHOLOGY. 

No. 139. Termites, or “White Ants,** by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 172. Diseases of the Potato Tuber and the Selection of Sound Seed, 
by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 178. Illustrations of Natural Forest in relation to Tsetse Fly, by 
R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 187. The Dusty Surface Beetle, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 197. Chafer Beetles, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 204. Some Injurious Caterpillars, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 214. Some Household Insects, by R. Lowe Thompson, B.A. 

No. 219. More Household Insects, by R. Lowe Thompson, B.A. 

No. 228. Rhodesian Citrus Pests, by R. W., Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 233. Does it Pay to Spray Potatoes in Southern Rhodesia T by Rupert 
W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 261. Turnip Sawfly, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 280. The Maize Beetle, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 290. Notes on Remedies for Turnip Sawfly, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 302. A Note on the Maize Stalk Borer, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 317. Maize Culture on Red Soil; Value of Poisoned Bait as an Aid to 

Good Stands, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 353. Further Experiments with Poisoned Bait on Maize Lands, by 
R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No.. 385. The Common Fruit Beetle, by R. W. Jack,. F.E.S. 

No. 402. Ticks Infesting Domestic Animals in Southern Rhodesia, by 
R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 425. Notes from the Entomological Branch, by Rupert W. Jack, 
F.E.S., Chief Entomologist. 

No. 450. Insect Pests of Fruits other than Citrus in Southern Rhodesia, 
by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 460. Tsetse Fly: a Four Years’ Experiment in Game Elimination, 
by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 476. Tsetse Fly — Inspection of Shangani Experimental Area, by 
Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 503. Locusts, by J. K. Chorley. 

No; 616. The Coming Campaign against Locusts, by Rupert W. Jack, 
F.E.S. 

No. 622. Notes on the Black Citrus Aphis, by C. B. Symes. 




DEPARTMENTAL BULLETINS. 


4ftl 


No. 536. The Black Maize Beetle: Observations on Life History and 
Control) by C. B. Symes. 

No. 648. Insect Pests of Cotton, by C. B. Symes. 

No. 553. Observations on Some Injurious Markings of Oranges, by C. B. 
Symes. 

No. 587. Tsetse Fly in the Lomagundi District, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 


POULTRY. 

No. 466. The Poultry Industry: Parasites, by A. Little. 

No. 472. Ducks on the Farm, by H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 481. Poultry Husbandry : Some Common Diseases of Poultry, by 
A. Little. 

No. 491. Poultry Husbandry: Housing and Feeding of Adult Stock, bv 
H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 508. Poultry Husbandry : Diseases of the Reproductive System, by 
A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

No. 517. Poultry Husbandry : The Rearing and Fattening of Table 
Poultry, by H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 526. Abnormalities in Eggs, by A. Little. 

No. 531. The Poultry Industry: The Turkey, by A. Little. 

No. 538. Mating for Improvement and Increased Egg Production, by 
A. Little. 

No. 647. Rhodesia Egg-laying Test, 1st April, 1924 — 2nd February, 1925, 
by H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 661. Poultry Husbandry : Advice to Beginners, by A. Little. 

No. 566. Geese, by A. Little. 

No. 673. Systematic Breeding for Increased Egg Production, by H. G. 
Wheeldon. 

No. 579. Poultry Husbandry: Respiratory Diseases, by A. Little. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 

No. 360. Notes on the Rainfall Season 1919-20 in Southern Rhodesia, by 
C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 436. The Possibility of Seasonal Forecasting and Prospects for Rain 
fall Season 1922-23, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 
No. 506. Review of the 1923-24 Rainfall Season. 

No. 624. The Use of an Aneroid Barometer, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., 
A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 532. The Short Period Forecast and Daily Weather Report, by C. L. 
Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 542. Review of the Abnormal Rainfall Season, 1924-25, by C. L. 
Robertson, B.Sc. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. 93. Formation of Agricultural Credit Associations in Rhodesia, by 
Loudon M. Douglas, F.R.S.E. 

No. 226. Glassification of Clouds, by R. H. Scott, F.B.S. 

No. 248. A Preservative for Samples of Arsenical Dips for Analysis, by 
A. G. Holborow, F.LC. 

No. 254. Hints on Explosives, by W. Martin Watt, Government Agricul- 
tural Engineer. 

No. 264. Nature Notes — Adaptation, by C. F. M. Swynnerton, F.L.S. 

No. 274. Lecture on Malaria and Blackwater, by A. M. Fleming, C.M.G., 
M.B., C.M., F.B.C.S.E., D.P.H., Medical Director. 

No. 283. Maize Foods for the Home. 
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No. 358. Notes on the Regulations Governing the Sale of Fertilisers and 
Farm Foods, by E. V. Flack. 

No. 414. Limestones in Southern Rhodesia, by G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E., 
B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 453. The Manufacture of Roofing Tiles on the Farm, by Arthur J. 
Omer. 

No. 479. Quinine Prophylaxis in Malaria, bv A. M. Fleming, M.B., C.M., 
F.R.C.S.E., D.P.H. 

No. 487. Th^ Quarrying of Granite for Building Purposes, by G. M. 
Gillespie. 

No. 618. Locusts as Food for Stock, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 649. Ochna Pulchra Berries, by A. W. Facer, B.A., A.I.C. 

No. 564. Pisd-de-Terre, by P. B. Aird. 

No. 669. Education of Children of Farmers in Southern Rhodesia, by R. 
McIntosh, M.A. 

No. 574. Brick-making on the Farm, by A. C. Jennings, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
A.M.I.E.E. 

No. 588. Concrete on the Farm, by N. P. Sellick, M.C., B.Sc. (Eng.), 
Assistant Irrigation Engineer. 

The Analyses of Agricultural Products, Soils, Water, etc. 
Lectures for Farmers. 

Farming Returns for Income Tax Purposes. 

Land Bank Act (price 1/-). 

Twelve Simple Rules for the Avoidance of Malaria and Black - 
water. 
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British farmeis at Mi. Newmaidi’s faun, (llenaia, iieai Salisbuiy. Viewing 
a stietch of 1,500 acics of maize. 



British faimers’ visit to Mi Newmaich’s faim, Glenaia, neai Salisbury. 
Tea on the lawn. 
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Editorial. 


Contributions and correspondence reyardiny subjects 
affectiny the farming industry of Southern Rhodesia a/re 
invited* 'All communications regarding these matters a/nd 
subscriptions and advertisements should be addressed to: — 
The Editor y Department of Agriculture^ Salisbury, 


The British Farmers’ Tour.— The visit of the British 
farmers to Rhodesia will long be a pleasant remembrance 
with the fanners of this Colony as well as with the general 
public with w^hom they came into close contact. The tour 
was a vsuccess in every way, and the only regret that can be 
expressed is that the visitors were not longer in our midst and 
able to study more leisurely the various aspects of farming 
activity which they were shown. Rhodesia is a country of 
wide spaces, and ten days is not a very lengthy period in 
which to travel to its confines and at the same time to view 
poi^its of interest. However, no time was wasted, and by 
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capable organisation the visitors were able to see a great deal 
while they were here. That they were surprised at the pro- 
gress which the agricultural industry has made in so short 
a while and were greatly impressed with the opportunities 
which the Colonj?^ has to offer is common knowledge. The 
keenest interest was evinced in everything viewed, and it is 
safe to say that one result of the visit will be that the people 
in the Homeland will know a good deal more about the con- 
ditions of life in this distant part of the Empire than they 
knew before. Eveiyone did his or her best to make the stay 
of the visitors in Rhodesia enjoyable, and if is pleasant to 
record that Ihe result was eminently successful. 

The visit to Mr. T. H. Newmaroh's farm, Glenara, near 
Salisbury, provided an excellent example of what energy and 
intelligent direction can accomplish in a short while in this 
country. What was bare veld a little more than a dec'ade 
ago is now a valuable estate, equipped with substantial 
buildings and beautified by handsome trees and ornamental 
shrubs, and producing (this season) some 20, ()()() bags of 
maize as well ns a substantial quantity of general crops. 
The up-to-date methods employiHl and tlie efficient organisa- 
tion of the farm made a special appeal to the visitors, many 
of whom said they had seen nothing better in South Africa. 
It was a morning well spent, and the tributes paid to Mr. 
Newmarch were well deserved. 

The follo>\ing message was left by the visitois: — 

“On the eve of our departure from Rhodesia, I am 
desired by Lieut. -Col. Sir Pieter Bam, to whose initiative 
the farmers^ tour largely owes its existence, to w^ite and 
thank all sections of the community in Southern Rhodesia 
for their hospitality and help in making our tour the success 
it has been. 

“In particular, we tender our thanks to the Rhodesiair 
Government and their various staffs for all that they have 
done for us; to the Prime Minister (Sir Chas. Coghlan), and 
to the Hon. the Minister of Agriculture and Lands (Mr. 
J. W. Downie), who has been assiduous in his attention to 
our party. We desire also to express our very grateful 
thanks for the charming courtesy of the Acting Governor, 
the Hon. Mr. Murray Bisset, and we sincerely appreciate, 
too, the constant assistance rendered us by Mr. Mundy, the 
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Chief Agriculturist, and all those who co-operated with him 
in organising and carry iiig through our tour in Southern 
Bhodesia. It was no easy matter to arrange hospitality 
amongst scores of different farmers and hosts for some 110 
persons, and the fact that our people were almost reaching 
the end of their physical endurance by no means lessened 
the difficulties of this undertaking. But everything worked 
exceedingly well, and, speaking for the visitors, I can assure 
you that no part of their tour has been more enjoyed than 
their visit to your delightful and promising country. 

“1 fear that in certain instances disappointment has 
been caused to kind friends who offered hospitality which, 
for some reason or other, we were unable to take advantage 
of. To these ladies and gentlemen we offer our sincere 
apologies and at the same time appreciate to the full all that 
they did to prepare for visits from our members. We regret 
most sincerely any inconvenience or disappointment whicdi 
may thus have been caused. 

“Our party will carry away with them the })leusantest 
recollection of Southern Bhodesia, your charming towns and 
the universal kindness of your Mayors, townspeople and 
farmers throughout the cjountiy, and also of the Piess. 

“On leaving your Colon 3 , 1 am desired by Mr. Padwick, 
chairman of the party, and his fellow-members, to wish the 
greatest prosperity to Southern Bhodesia generalh% and to 
express the hope that her undoubted resources may (]uickly 
be recognised by an increasing flow of British settlers.” 


Rates for Cotton. — ^We are advised by the General 
Manager of the Beira and Mashonaland and Bhodesia Bail- 
ways that, with effect from the 24th ApriP, the radius within 
which cotton, raw (seed cotton), consigned to a centre in 
Bhodesia, the Tati Concession or Mozambique Company’s 
territory or to the nearest ginnery for treatment, is charged 
at a rate of Id. per ton per mile, has been increased from 100 
miles to 160 miles. The object of this amendment is to give 
cotton growers situated in the Midlands an opportunitv ol 
sending their cotton to either the ginnery at Gwelo or at Bula- 
wayo. 
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Live Stock improvements — A further sum of <£20,000 
has been set aside by the Government tins year to be lent to 
farmers tor the purehuvse ot pedigree bulls, dairy cattle and 
small stock. The conditions governing these loans ai*e set 
out in the lihodesia Agricultuuil Journal for October, 1925, 
and applicants must produce evidem^e of their ability to feed, 
house and (*are for their purchases. 

The amount which the Government is prepared to loan 
for the purchase of sto<*k is limited to the amounts set out 


below : — 

For the purchase of a pedigree bull £150 

For the purchase of dairy stock 250 

For the purchase of small stoc*k (sheep and pigs) 150 


Applications for loans should be made to the Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, from whom any 
further information desired (*an l)e obtained. 


Importation of Stock from the United Kingdom.— A 

notice published in the Goirernnient Gazette of the Union ot 
South Afiica of 30th April, 192C, prohibits the importation 
into the Union of South Africa of cattle, sheep, goats and 
pigs fioin England and Wales on account of the existence 
of foot-and-mouth disease {epizootic aptha) in those countries. 
This embargo does irot apply to cattle, sheep, goats and pigs 
from Ireland or Scotland, provided such animals have been 
in tho^e c'ountries for at least thirty days immediately prior 
to shipment and are shipped direct to a Union port from a port 
in either Ireland or Scotland, and are not transhipped at any 
port ill England or Wales. Such Animals from Ireland or 
the Channel Islands may, however, l>e transhipped at a port 
in Scotland. 


The Frozen and Chilled Meat Trade. — Messrs. WeddeTs 
annual “Review of the Frozen Meat Trade” for the year 
1925 states that beef has once again come into its own as the 
favourite joint of the English people. Importations of 
frozen and chilled meat into the United Kingdom in 1925 
reached 886,666 tons as compared with 875,622 tons in 1924, 
925,132 tons in 1923 and 720,661 tons in 1913. The quanti- 
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ties of mutton and lamb imported amounted to 268,020 tons, 
being 19,089 tons heavier than in the preceding year. 

The net quantity of meat available tor consumption in 
the United Kingdom during 1925 was 913, Utf) tons, which, 
added to the estimated (quantity of home-grown meat con- 
sumed, makes the grand total of 2,002,135 tons, as compared 
with 1,962,858 tons in 1924, the ])roportions being 54 per 
cent, lioine-grown and 46 per cent, imported. 

The total weight of beef, mutton and lamb exported 
in 1925 by tlie various freezing works of the world is esti- 
mated at 1,338,900 tons as compared with 1,328,100 tons in 
1924, 1,140,800 tons in 1923, 948,600 tons in 1922, and 

970,300 tons in 1921. 

Exports fro-ni the Union of South Africa, Khodesia and 
South-West Africa amoTinted to 9,678 tons of beef, of which 
6,858 tons were shipped to Italy, 2,670 tons to Fraiice and 150 
tons to Belgium. In addition, 900 head of cattle w^eie 
shipped oil the hoof from Walvis Bay, of which 650 were 
sent to Italy and 250 to (xermany. 

Tlie lleview goes on to state that the numl>er ot freezing 
works in South Africa is 21, wdtii a combined killing* and 
freezing cajiacuty of 950 cattle per day, and capable of storing 
28,000 tons of meat. The new freezing works reported to be 
under construction a year ago at Walvis Bay w*ere expected 
to l>e completed in April. 

The lleview states that there is every reason to believe 
that South Africa may be<‘ome an important meat exporting 
(‘ountry, but at the moment progiess is hampered by the 
generally jioor (quality of the cattle and the unremunerative 
prices obtainable in the consuming markets. 

So far as I he ultimate selling price is concerned, th<* 
opinion is expressed that the grower must not assume that 
the present level will be raised, and if the returns which he 
is now’ getting are not high enough to be profitable, then 
means must be found, through organisation and reductions 
in working expenses, to bring the cost piice of the animal on 
to a lower level. 

Taking a long view of the future, the Review says there 
would seem to be sound reasons for expecting beef prices 
gradually to reach a higher level, but everything depends 
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upon the Continental demand being allowed to develop on 
natural lines. With regard to mutton and lamb, a lower 
average of prices seems a reasonable expectation. 


Experiments in Sheep Farming.— The proposals of the 
Government in regard to experiments in sheep farming were 
outlined by the Minister of Agriculture and Lands (Hon. J. 
W. Hownie) during the re(*ent session of the Legislative 
Assembly. In the course of his remarks the Minister said : — 

“I want to say it is (^uite impossible for the Government 
to produce schemes that will suit the conditions in every por- 
tion of the country. We have tried to devise something to 
meet the needs of the country as a whole, and if there is any 
disappointment in regard to certain districts, that is the 
explanation. This House last year voted a sum of £5,000 
for assistance for farming small stock. It was agreed that 
the Government should advance 75 per cent. It was found 
subseciuently that many applicants not oniy required assist- 
ance in being provided with sheep, but wanted assistance also 
in regard to fencing, dipping tanks and other things, and it 
was found on investigation that in most cases there were 
already bonds on the farms, and nothing could be offered to 
the Government by way of security. Now I propose to read 
to you the summary of the Government’s proposals. The 
Government has provided a sum of £2,500 to enable practical 
tests to be carried out* in four, or if possible five, of the most 
likely parts of the country, Somabula being one. The pro- 
posals are made on the assumption that the Government will 
be able to find farmers who are prepared to provide the land, 
the water supply, shelters and supervision and labour. In 
regard to land it will be necessary to provide an area of 100 
acres to be fenced into tw'^o paddocks. In addition it will be 
necessary to find 200 acres w^here the sheep can have free 
range, and it is also desirable that there should be from 25 
to 30 acres of wet vlei for gi’owing winter feed for the sheep. 
In regard to water it is desired that it shall be provided by 
means of a borehole or well, to be available preferably in the 
fenced paddocks, so that the animals shall not be allowed 
to drink the water in vleis or pools. With reference to the 
shelters, the idea is to have in each paddock a shelter by 
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means of a thatched or other shed, to be about 80 feet by 8 
feet by 5 feet high at the back and 6 feet at the front. In 
regard to supervision and labour, it is expected that the 
fanner will provide a herd boy, and that he himself should 
exercise daily supervision under the guidance ot the Govern- 
ment officers. The Government is prepared to undertake the 
fencing of the paddock at an estimated cost of £200, the 
tanner to provide the labour for erection. These paddocks 
will be made vermin-proof. The Government will also pro- 
vide a dipping tank with farm labour at a cost of £20, and 
will also supply the farmer with 100 sheep and two rams at 
an estimated cost of £260, while £30 is provided for in- 
cidentals, making a total of £500. One of the officers of 
the Agricultural Department, with the assistance of the local 
veterinary officer, will superintend the experiment. The 
farmer will be expected to follow the instructions of the 
Government officers. If the experiment proves successful the 
fanner will become the ultimate owner of the sheep, and the 
fencing and improvements will remain the property of the 
Government until they have been paid for or withdrawn. 
From the revenue will be deducted the cost ot dosing and 
dipping materials, plus interest on Government advances. 
The surplus revenue arising from sales of wool, young rams, 
liamels and bree<ling ewes will be divided : one-third to the 
farmer and two-thirds to the Government in reduction of the 
Goveniment\s outlay. At the end of five years, with reason- 
able luck, increases and fair prices for breeding stock, the 
Government’s outlay should have been repaid and the farmer 
in possession of a herd of seasoned sheep, plus the improve- 
ments to his fann. I hope that scheme will meet with the 
approval of lion, members of this House, and that it will meet 
the needs of farmers in different parts of the countiy. There 
may be variations in detail, but substantially this represents 
the Government’s plans. But there is no reason at all why 
we should stick rigidly to the details.” 

Replying to a question by Mr. Fletcher, the Minister 
said that the only supervision the Government intended giving 
is to see that the dipping and dosing are regularly carried 
out. 
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Statistics of Live Stock and 
Animal Products 

FOK THE YEAH 1925. 


By aV. Bokhadailk Bi:ij., Statistician. 


Althoiig'li tlie statistics tor the year 1925 cannot (daini 
to reveal any <?reat advance in tlie (*attle and live stocdv 
branches of farming in this Colony, still there are signs of 
improvement in certain branches, in which, if development 
continues, prosperity will eventually be assured to live stock 
farmers and ranchers. 

The export figures are one of these signs, and it is satis- 
factory to note that some 10,000 head more were exported 
during 1925 than in the previous year. More than half the 
total exports went to the Imperial Cold Storage for overseas 
slaug'liter, and it is obviously to this market that the country’ 
must look for disposal of cattle, for although there are 
appreciable markets Iwth at Johannesburg and in the Congo, 
the capacity of these is limited. 

During the year an experiment was made in a shipment 
to England of ( attle, on the hoof, for slaughter. The initial 
expenses weie heavy; but this may also eventually piove a 
further means of obtaining the markets necessary for the 
development of this branch of farming. 

There is a continued improvement in dairy prcxiucts, 
butter and (*heese both showing an increase in the amount 
produced, though not in the same ratio as the increase in 
1924. The exceptionally heavy rains, which lasted well into 
May, probably affec'ted the dairy industry, as from many 
places transport of cream was not possible. 

The total number of returns dealt with was 2,954 com- 
pared with 2,416 in 1924, an increase of 588; but of this 
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increase 297 are accounted for in the attempt to obtain infor- 
mation as to the number of cattle in urban areas. The infor- 
mation is not altog:ether satisfactory, as although it is fairly 
complete as regards the smaller townships such as Umtali 
and Victoria, it is cei'tainly not so so far as Bulawayo and 
Salisbury are concerned. Of the above total of 2,954, 178 
had no cattle, and 161 returns were outstanding, but allow- 
ance was made for the majority of these on the basis of their 
retums for 1924. The thanks of the Department are due to 
the District Police Officers for assistance in obtaining returns, 
and also for supplying names of farmers visited, of whom 
this Department had no record. 

It is necessary again to comment on the laxity of farmers 
in the rendering of the necessary Htatisti(*al information. Not 
only are many returns only received aftei* repeated applica- 
tion, but further, the accuracy of a considerable numl>ei 
leaves much to be desired. It would appear that enforcing 
the penal clause in the Ordinance will be the only way in 
which to deal with the deliiupients, for unless statistics are 
promptly and accurately rendered their value to the country 
is considerably affected. 

Cattle. — The total number of (’attle owned by European 
farmers is 1,006,086, an increase of only 2,457 or .02 per 
cent. Taking the number of calves under one year as the 
natural increase on the total cattle for 1924, this would give 
a natural increase of 161,115 or 16.05 per cent. 

The total exports were 60,543 or 6.03 per cent., and the 
local consumption, as shown by the butchers’ returns, was 
65,000 or 6.47 per cent., and the presumption therefore is 
that the deaths for the year were 3.53 per cent, or 35,572. 
This is only approximately correc t, for it does not take into 
account the cattle slaughtered for consumption on farms, or 
calves under one year which died, and are therefore not in- 
cluded in the natural increase. But as the one omivssion would 
help to balance the other, the figure given as the death rate is 
approximately correct. It is the intention next year to 
include in the returns required from farmers figures giving 
the number of deaths during the year as well a^s the number 
of cattle slaughtered for consumption. 

The total figures show that despite the slight increase 
in the export trade of 10,000 head, there is still stagnation 
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in the industiy. Calves under one year and bulls in use 
continue to decrease in number, and the only type which 
is increasing is trained oxen, for which a market is provided 
owing to the steadily increasing acreage being put under 
cultivation each year. 

The total native-owned cattle, from statistics supplied by 
the Native Department, is 1,095,841, an increase of 9,0 per 
cent. The causes which mitigate against the increase ol 
European stock do not aft‘e<‘t the native cattle owner, and 
apart from disea.se or drought the natural increase of native 
herds is not materially affected. 

The total number of cattle in the country owned by Euro- 
pean farmers and natives on 31st De<-emebr, 1925, was 
2,101,927, an increase of 93,021 or 4.6 per cent. 


INCEEASE OF CATTLE, 1917-1925. 
As at 31sf December. 


Year. 

European- 

owned 

cattle. 

Native- 

owned 

cattle. 

Total 

cattle. 

Net annual increase per cent. 

European- 

owned 

cattle. 

Native- 

owned 

cattle. 

Total 

cattle. 

1917 

532,311 

651,632 

1,08:1,943 

13.6 

12.2 

12.9 

1918 

600,447 

610,100 

1,210,547 

12.8 

10.6 

11.7 

1919 

678,608 

662,776 

l,;i31,284 

13.0 

7.0 

10.0 

1920 

772,891 

744,402 

1,617,293 

13.9 

14.0 

14.0 

1921 

905,040 

846,498 

1,760,538 

17.1 

13.6 

15.4 

1922 

936,251 

864,894 

1,801,145 

3.4 

2.3 

2.9 

1923 

993,608 

927,843 

1,920,951 

6.1 

7.2 

6.6 

1924 

1,003,629 

1,006,277 

2,008,906 

1.0 

8.4 

4.6 

1925 

1,006,086 

1,096,841 

2,101,927 

.02 

9.0 

4.6 


The following table; giving the composition of herds as- 
compared with 1924, shows a lower percentage of all classes 
of cattle except trained oxen: — 
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1 

1924. 

1925. 

Cattle. 

— 

_ 

— 

— 


Totals. 

l*ei cent. 

Totals. 

Per cent. 

Cows ... 

322,985 

32.5 

320,237 

31.8 

Heifers over one year 

150,038 

15.1 

148,823 

14.8 

Calves under one year 

104,320 

16.5 

161,115 

16.1 

Bulls in use ... 

9,678 

1.0 

8,970 

.9 

Other bulls 

3,157 

.3 

3,827 

.4 

Trained oxen . . 

106,879 

10 7 

124,249 

12.3 

Untrained oxen 

149,969 

87,118 

! 

15.1 

159,934 

15.0 

Yearling oxen . 

8.8 

87,931 

8.7 

Totals 

994,144 

100.0 

l,00(),08(i 

j 100.0 


The total number of cattle owners, according to returns 
received, is 2,712, but 816 of these are on plots or in urban 
areas, and in many cases only own a couple of ct^^s for their 
own use. 

Of the alxive-inentioned. 1,811, including the 816 men- 
tioned above, own under 250 head each, and 518 have herds 
of over 250 but under 500. The following table shows the 
number of ownera of herds of over 500. The total of 883 
shows an increase of 14 as compared with the previous year, 
the increase being almost entirely in the first two categories: 


m^xQiii 

H 








m 


gj 








B 


An attempt was made this year to obtain returns from 
all owners of cattle in urban areas, but owing to insufl&cient 
facilities for obtaining the information it is very incomplete. 
From Bulawayo only 11 returns were received in respect of 
plots on liobenvale, Forestvaie, etc. The 59 owners in 
Salisbury area are almost exclusively residents at Avondale, 
Mount Pleasant and Hatfield, very few of which actually use 
commonage lands for grazing. Some 6,000 head of cattle 
are dipped in the Salisbury area, but although returns were 
issued to all, through the cattle inspector, only those shown 
• in the following table have been received. The returns 
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received in respect of Victoria, Melsetter, Ohipiuga, UmtaJi, 
Fenhalonga and Busape would appear to be fairly complete. 

CATTLE IN UBBAN AEEAS. 


Area. 

No. of owners. 

Total cattle. 

Bulawayo 

11 

.388 

Gwelo 

32 

«14 

Gwanda 

7 

459 

Victoria 

32 

579 

Gatooma 

6 

1^49 

Salisbury 

69 

1,284 

Melsetter 

5 

103 

Chipinga 

8 

221 

Umtali 

98 

1,393 

Fenhalonga 

36 

67(5 

Rusape 

4 

1 

114 

Totals 

297 

.3,980 


Note. — Since the compilation of tigures given in this 
report 109 i“etums have been received in respect of the Bula- 
■wayo urban area. These returns account for a further 1,000 
head of cattle, of which number 60 are classed as pure bred. 
These returns also show 8,298 poulti'y and 6,700 dozen eggs 
sold, as well as 66 horses, 313 mules, 474 donkeys and 137 
pigs, which should be added to the totals given under the 
headings in this report. 

Imports and Exports . — There is an improvement in both 
imports and exports during the year, the foniier due to the 
Government loans for the purpose of puiThasing stock, and 
the latter due mainly to the opening of the Congo market. 
The total imports were 1,125, an increase of 479 on those for 
1924. All, with the exception of 15 bulls, came from the 
Union of South Africa. 

The total exports were 60,543, an increase of 9,773. Of 
this total 58.9 per cent, went to the Imperial Cold Storage, 
23.8 per cent, to the Congo and 15.8 per cent, to the Johan* 
nesburg market. 
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IMPORTS. 


Country of origin. 

1923. 

1 1924. 

1025. 

Bulls. 

Cows 

and 

heifers. 

Bulls. 

Cows 

and 

heifers. 

Bulls. 

Cows 

and 

heifers. 

United Kingdom 

6 

8 



15 


Union of South Africa 

2o5 

251 

227 

410 

423 

1 0S7 

\ 

Totals 

2«1 

259 

‘227 

410 

438 

J 087 

1 

Grand totals 

520 

64« 

1, 

1*25 


EXPORTS. 



1023. 


1024. ^ 


1025. 


Country 

of 

destination. 

Slaughter. 

Breeding. 

Trek. 

Slaughter. 

Breeding. 

2 

1 ^ 

Slaughter. 

Breeding. 

Trek. 

England 




! 



236 

1 



Union of South 

32,251 

1,004 


40,407 



' 45,266 



Airica 










Congo 


059 


... 

3,404 


4,768 

9,269 

383 

Northern 


125 


400 

51 



85 


Rhodesia 

Portuguese 

1 

068 

04 


388 

30 

1 209 

3*24 

3 

East Africa 










NyasaWid ... 


10 





j ... 



Totals 

32,251 

2,526 

1 

1 

46,897 

3,843 

j 30 

60,479 

9,678 

386 

Grand totals 

34,841 

J 

j ' 60,770 


60,543 



Pure - hred Cattle , — The total pure-bred slock in the 
(country is 10,817, an increase of 62 or .6 per cent. This 
small increase is partly accounted for by the fact that one 
large stock owner last year showed on his return 483 pure- 


c 
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bred' Frieslands, whereas he now only shows three bulls. 
Presumably last year, grade animals were included, but an 
explanation has not been obtained owing to his absence from 
the Colony. Allowing for this, the increase would be 5.3 
per cent, instead of .6 per cent., and is a very emphatic 
example of the need for greater care being taken by farmers 
in the rendering of their returns. 

The composition of pure-bred herds is slightly different 
to last year, the proportion having risen in the case of cows, 
which is partly accounted for by the importation during the 
year of a large proportion of this class. T?he proportion of 
calves has decreased, and as in the case of all cattle, the 
total number of calves under one year is less than it was in 
1924. 


COMPOSITION OF PURE-BRED HERDS. 

1024. ' 1925. 


ruie-ureu outue. 

1 

Totals. 

Per cent, j 

! 

1 Totals. 

Per cent. 

Cows 

3,462 

32.2 

3,637 

33.6 

Heifers over 1 year 

1,456 

13.5 

1,434 

13.3 

Calves under 1 year 

2,058 

19.1 

1,866 

17.2 

Bulls in use 

3,169 

29.5 

3,229 

29.9 

Other bulls 

610 

6.7 

662 

1 6.0 

Totals 

10,765 

100.0 

10,817 

100.0 


The alteration in the apparent popularity of the various 
breeds is due in the case of Frieslands to the cause already 
mentioned, otherwise all breeds have retained the same 
relative position. If the 483 Frieslands omitted from this 
year’s returns are allowed for, the increase in this breed 
is 332 head. South Devons show an increase of 164, Here- 
fords 119 and North Devons 102. Shorthorns, Afrikanders 
and “Other breeds’’ show a slight decrease in numbers. 
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Breed. 


1924. 


1925. 

Bulls 

Calves. 

Cows. 

Total. 

Bulls. 

Calves. 

O 

c 

Total. 

Herefords 

766 

348 

771 

1,885 

833 

365 

806 

2,004 

Shorthorns 

644 

367 

801 

1,812 

708 

280 

875 

1,793 

Frieslauds 

307 

443 

1,163 

1,913 

355 

344 

1,063 

1,762 

Afrikanders ... 

641 

.368 

702 

1,711 

548 

354 

806 

1,708 

North Devon ... 

384 

171 

499 

1,064 

334 

134 

484 

952 

Aberdeen Angus 

365 

141 

393 

899 

1 380 

99 

352 

831 

Sussex 

256 

90 

202 

545 

256 

137 

221 

614 

South Devon ... 

162 

60 

192 

414 

238 

85 

255 

578 

Red Lincoln . . . 

187 

56 

146 

389 

171 

56 

191 

1 418 

Red Poll 

45 

5 

34 

84 

49 

11 

49 

' 109 

Ayrshire 

8 

2 

8 

18 

1 11 


24 

1 35 

Other breeds ... 

19 

5 

7 

31 

1 ^ 


4 

1 

1 

Totals 

, 3,781 

1 

2, ().*)() 

4,918 

10,755 

j 3,892 

1,865 

5,000 

10,817 


Live Stock other than Cattle. — (ienerally speaking there 
is little change in the small stock in the country, though 
practically all classes show a slight decreiise in numberfi on 
the totals for last year. 

Horses, Mules and Donkeys , — The number of horses oii 
faniis sliows a small decrease, but mules and donkeys have 
increased slightly. The imports for ten months ending 31s1 
October,. 1925, were much the same as the imports for the 
corresponding ten months in 1924. 

Sheep and Goats . — All small stock under this heading 
have de<*r eased in numl>ers, sheep being 3,110 or 4.3 per cent, 
less, and goats 4,749 or 23.6 per cent, less than in 1924. 
During the ten months ending 31st October, 1925, there was 
an increase of 1,000 in the numl>er of sheep and goats im- 
ported as compared with the corresponding ten months of 
1924. Native-owned sheep, from estimates supplied by the 
Native Department, have increa^^d by 4.4 per cent., and now 
number 280,849. Goats have, however, decreased by 10.7 
per cent., the total being 725,749. The total number of 
European fanners who own sheep is 742 or 27.9 per cent.; 
this is the same number os last year, though the percentage 
is lower. Only 227 or 8.6 per cent, own over 100 head as 
cojtnpored with 255 or 10.5 per cent, in 1924. 
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The loc*al consumption of sheep (exclusive of those 
slaug^litered on farms) is 26,681, about 50 per cent, of which 
are imported, and a fui'ther 7,490 goats are also slaughtered 
for this purpose. 

Pifjs , — The total number of pigs is 190 less than in 1924. 
About 100 more were exported during the ten months for 
which figures are available than during the corresponding 
period in 1924. The imports for the same period are 
negligible. During this period the export of bacon ami 
ham was ron&idei*ably less than the previous year, while the 
imports for the ten months exceeded those for the whole of 
1924 by about 30 per cent. 


BACON AND FTAM. 


Year. 

Imports 

Exports. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

11)22 

74,783 

108,992 

1923 

1 

126,054 

76,531 

1924 

06,092 

156,526 

192J* 

90, .349 

85,528 


* January to October. 


During the year 546,747 lbs. of bacon and liam were 
manufactured in the country, exclusive of that home cured 
on farms. 

The local consumption of pigs is 11,612, of which total 
56 per cent, were converted into bacon and ham. 

Of the farmers in the counti'y 1,235 or 46.5 per cent, 
have pigs, and 581 farmei*s or 21.9 per cent, have 10 or over. 
The total number of pigs owned by natives is estimated al 
35,347, an increase of 5,867 on the total for 1924. 

Poultry . — The total number of birds in the country is 
164,519, an increase of 5,559 or 3.5 per cent. The number 
of poultry ownei's has also increased to 1,969 or 66.6 per cent, 
of the total persons rendering returns, and of this number 
108 are in urban areas. The number of owners of 150 birds 
and over is 283 or 14.4 per cent, of all poultry keepers. 
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Animal Products. — The dairy industry {generally shows 
progress, for thei-e are increases in the amounts of cream, 
milk and cheese sold, and although the amount of farm 
butter sold is less than it was in 1924, the dairies made con- 
siderably more, so that the gross total is higher than that 
tor 1924. The returns show that 1,125 farmers or 42.3 per 
cent, are engaged in daily work, and of this number 490 or 
43.5 per cent, are making £60 a year and over from thi^ 
branch of farming. 

With regard to statistics for animal products, only the 
total weight sold has been asked tor. This is not veiy satis- 
factoiy, as it does not give the correc*t production of the 
countiy, and in future it is proposed to obtain figures of 
production and not sales. It is regrettable that details of 
exports are only available up to the end of October, for it 
is unsatisfa(*toiy to be able only to compare portions of the 
year instead of the complete twelve months. 

— ^^he iotal number of eggs sold by farmers during 
Ihe year was 308,158 dozen, and although this is a rather 
smaller number than that stated to l>e sold during 1924, i< 
is still considerably higher than in previous years. Export 
figures for the ten months available show 45,350 dozen as 
against 67,600 dozen for the same period in 1924. As the 
total export for 1924 was 92,900 dozen, it would appear that 
there iiuLsf have l>een a considerable reduction in this trade 
during’ the year under review. The number of poultry 
farmers, that is those disposing of eggs, is 975, and of those 
149 or 15.2 per cent, sold 500 dozen and over. 

Cream . — The figures given by farmers under this head- 
ing are not very satisfactory, as sufficient care is not taken 
in discriminating l>etween weight of butter fat and weight of 
cream sold. During the year the creameries purchased 
825,300 lbs. of butter fat, but fanners show 468,925 lbs. 
butter fat and 481,160 lbs. cream. Taking the cream as 45 
per cent, butter fat, these figures would only give a total 
weight of 685,447 lbs. of butter fat. It is very obvious 
therefore that most of the cream should have been sho^ui 
under the other heading. 

Milk . — This product shows an increased sale of 103,199 
gallcJns. This iiurease may bo partly due to sales for the 
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purpose of making cheese, as it seems hardly likely that the 
local consumption would have by itself accounted for this 
increase. 

Butter . — Farm butter sold amounted to 393,639 lbs., a 
decrease of 31,479 lbs., but the production of the creameries 
was 1,002,860 lbs., making the total for the year 1,396,389 
lbs., a gross increase of 99,667 lbs. The exports for tlie ton 
months for which figures are available were 494,994 lbs., which 
is an increase of 8,020 lbs. on the figures for the same period 
in 1924. The imports, which are a very small item, show a 
decrease, including butter substitutes of 1,600 lbs. The 
number of farmers producing butter for sale was 564 or 20.8 
per cent, of the farmers in the country. 

Cheese . — The total amount of cheese sold by farmers 
during the year was 130,768 lbs., an increase of 1,311 lbs. 
on that sold in 1924. There was, however, a fairly large 
amount of cheese on hand at the end of tlie year, for of 32 
cheese makers in the country, the 16 largest produced 139,626 
lbs., and although the remainder only made cheese in 
negligible quantities, still the total production was over 
140,000 lbs. Although probably the bulk ot the cheese, 
finding a market outside Rhodesia, was exported during the 
last two months of the year, it is rather surprising to note 
that for the ten months for which figures are available only 
261 lbs. was expoi’ted as compared with 25,287 lbs. in 1924, 
while for the same period imports increased from 51,472 lbs. 
in 1924 to 70,593 lbs. in 1925. The difference in exports is 
partly due to the fact that in 1924 the Rulawayo Creameiy 
produced 22,163 lbs. of cheese, practically the whole of which 
was exported to the Union. The experiment was not a 
financial success, and cheeee making by the creameries has 
for the time being been abandoned. 

Wool . — The wool sold during the year was 16,426 lbs. 
compared with 17,447 lbs. in 1924. 








TABLE No. 



Totals .. 308,168 468,925 481,160 621,367 j 393,539 16,426 130,768 1,862 2,36.j l.W 270 1,054 
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Winter Crops, 1925 . 


By A. Borhadaile Bell, Statistician. 


The total acreage planted to winter crops during 1925 
was 8,633 acres, an increase of 1,710 or 24.7 per cent, over 
the acreage for the previous season, but the total is still 1,000 
acres short of the acreage planted in 1923. Owing to the 
abnormally wet season of 1924-25 it was impossible for many 
farmers to plough the wet vleis on which most of these crops 
are grown in time for planting, which a<*counts for a large 
acreage not being under winter crops; but where it was 
possible the retums per acre from cereals have on the whole 
been fair, that for barley being exceptionally good. 

Potatoes , — The acreage under this crop was 1,472 acres, 
an increase of 154 acres. The yield was 23,670 l>ags or 16 
bags per acre, the low yield being pi-obably due to excessive 
moisture. The total yield was almost the same as that fo)‘ 
the previous season. 

Onions . — The area planted with this crop was 95 acre.s, 
yielding 2,382 Imgs. This is a low yield, but the crop varie'- 
very considerably, ranging from over 50 bags per acre to 
nothing in quite a number of instances. 

Wheat . — The total land planted to wheat was 4,526 acres, 
an increase of 1,189 acres. Chilimanzi, one of the principal 
districts where this crop is grown, was evidently more affected 
by the heavy late rains than most other districts, as only 
642 acres were planted a« compared with 1,001 in the previous 
season. The total yield was 11,514 bags, an increase of 
6,043 or over 100 per cent. The avei-age yield per acre was 
slightly more than 2J bags, but in this crop the individual 
acre yields vary considerably. 

Oats. — The total acreage planted to this cereal was 1,528 
acres, a slight increase on the previous se.ason. Of this total 
362 acres yielded 887 bags or 2.4 bag^ ])er acre, and 1,166 
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acres yielded 1,184 ton^ of oat hay. Allowance must, how- 
ever, be made for acrea^*e included which was used for feeding 
stock and for which no yield was given. 

Barley , — The acreage under this crop was 966 acres, ot 
which total 381 acres yielded 1,590 bags, an average of over 
4.1 bags per acre. There were some exceptionally heavy 
yields per acre of this crop, many yielding 8 bags to the 
acre. The acreage planted to green barley was 576 acres, 
but the yield of 1,008 tons does not actually repi;esent the 
weight harvested, as in many cases no weight is given, the 
crop having been fed daily to stock. 

Rye , — Of this crop 46 acies were planted and yielded 
123 bags. 






WINTER CROP STATISTK^S, 1925. 
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Establishment and Care of a 
Home Orchard. 


By O. W. Marsh \rj., Hortkiilturist. 


For the siiecessful establishment and maintenance ot 
profitable home oirhard (hero are many factors to consider; 
of these pleasure and pride in the occupation is possibly the 
dominating one. 

A (iomparison ot existing home orchards in Rhodesia 
is enlightening ; they vary from exceptionally good to ex- 
tremely poor. In the fonner case there is evidence ot a 
nattiral love of orchard management; the trees are well 
tended, the fruit crops are good in quality and quantity, and 
they are a real joy to- the owner. In other orchards are trees 
planted c*arelessly, neglected, and an eyesore to the owner. 
The best advice whi(‘h can be given to those wishing to pro- 
duce good fruit without tending their trees is, Don^t try. 

A well kept and properly cai’e<l for home orchard can be 
a continuous source of pleasure to the owner. It not only 
provides healthful exercise, but supplies necesvsar^^ and 
essential foods. Convei’t the slogan, “Eat more fruit,’’ into 
“(Irow more good fruit, eat and enjoy it.” 

Soilt — Most homes are built where the soil is suitable 
for planting fruit trces and shiaibs. Fiaiit trees, however, 
require different soils to give the best results. For instance, 
pears do best on heavy soils, apples on sandy loams, citrus 
on a variety of soils if well drained. This soil factor need 
not deter one from planting a good variety of fruits when 
planting or establishing the home orchard. In most cases 
the soils available wo-uld be of a medium nature and suitable 
for tree grcwth. The deeper the soil the better the lesults, 
for the trees have a greater root feeding area, and make 
better growth. Deep soils retain more moisture for the trees 
to draw \ipon. Presuming that there is available a suitable 
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soil for tree growth, the next thing to consider is its pre- 
paration for planting. 

Marking out for Plantingi — ^For preference plant all 
trees on the square system; this will allow of cultivation in 
four directions. Where irrigation is pra<*tised, plaitt on the 
contour. Spacing varies according to the varieties to be 
planted, but at least twenty feet should be allowed between 
trees for deciduous fruits and twenty- four feet for citrus. 

Digging Holes. — The larger and deeper the holes are 
dug the better; this loosening of the soil gives the newly 
established trees ideal conditions for new root development. 
The popular size of hole is two feet square by two feet deep. 
Before digging the hole get the marking board and place 
central V notch on peg where the tree is to l>e planted, then 
set the marked pegs befoie removing the central tree peg. 
(See Fig. 2.) 

When digging the hole place the upper eight inches of 
soil on one side, the second eight inches on the opposite side 
and the third eight inches should be well loosened and left 
in the bottom of the hole. 

When hard pans are encountered it is advisable to break 
these with dynamite (agricultural). The explosion will 
shatter these hard pans to a gi‘eat depth and allow roots to 
penetrate in all directions. When dynamite is coiTectly used 
a pot hole will be formed where the explosion took plac*e; 
this hole should be closed and finned, otherwise trees planted 
above it will gradually subside and eventually stand in a deep 
basin. This condition is very undesiiuble owing to water 
accumulating round the stem of the tree after iiTigjxtion or 
rain. 

Ordering Trees. — It is advisable to order trees well in 
advance, as one is then assured of getting the varieties 
desired. Trees that are well grown in the nursery are the 
best to plant; always buy first sized trees as advertised by 
the nurserymen. The second and third sizes are usually 
stunted and seldom grow into good or productive trees. The 
small additional cost of a first sized tree is more than justi- 
fied when one considers the possibilities of failure due to 
planting inferior trees. The latter cost the same to plant 
alid maintain as better trees, the only saving being the few 
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pence when buying*. This fuLse e<*on()my often results in the 
loss of many pounds, besides untold ener^ in the endeavour 
to produce a profitable orchard. 

Buy trees from old established nurserymen, for these 
men find it unprofitable to send out anythin^^ but the best. 
Make emiuiries if trees have been raised from selected parents. 
The chief reason why so many trees are unpiodiictivo is care- 
less bud selection. Like l>eg’ets like, hence poof* yielding* trees 
are produced from poor yielding parents. Badly grown 
animals, those stunted in their early days and pi-oduced from 
poorly bred parents, will not gi'ow into big and healtliy 
animals, and the same applies to the vegetable kingdom. 

Choosing Varieties to Plant. — For Iiome orchard it is 

advisable to select as far as possible varieties that aie known 
to do well in a particular locality. Well-established nurserv- 
men are the l>evst advisers in this respe<*t, for they make a 
speciality of raising trees that do well in particular districts, 
their advice being l>ased on repeat orders received from the 
various areas. 

Southern llhodesia pro<luces fruit ranging from tem- 
perate to tropical, for although in the tropics, our altitude 
gives large sections of counti*y a temperate climate. It is, 
however, advisable to plant most varieties that are known to 
thrive and yield fruit under sub-tropical conditions. It 
also advisable to plant varieties wlii(‘h give a se<][uence ot 
fiuiit, early to late. 

Inter-Pollination. — With the home orchard there is 
seldom the necessity to consider inter-i)olli nation owing to 
the greater variety of fruit trees planted. When a few 
varieties of each fruit are planted pollination is invaiiably 
good. 

Fruits such as the Ohenimuri apple. Doyenne du Cornice 
pear and most almonds are self sterile if planted alone; these 
are incapable of being pollinated with their own pollen. 
Sometimes the male and female flowers ripen at different 
times, and this will prevent natural pollination. Walnuts, 
also, are often affected in this way. To counteract it the 
Ohenimuri apple tree must be planted next to White Winter 
Pearmain or Versfeld to secure a crop of fruit ; the Cornice 
pear next to the Beurre Bose, and Wickson plum next Kelsey 
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or Santa Kosa. This inter-pollination is to be considered 
more by the (‘ommercial planter than the home orchardist. 
The commercial planter in the past planted pure blocks of 
one or more of such varieties with disastrous results. When 
these blocks of one variety were worked to two or more 
varieties blossoming at the same time, alternate rows having 
been cut down and top worked, the trees started bearing as 
soon as the top- worked trees blossomed. 

For the guidance of new growers a short list of fruit trees 
doing well in mosi disti*icts in Rhodesia is given. , This list 
is only based on four months’ residence in the Colony, and 
other varieties may do equally well. 

Apple. — (^hristmas (early), Rome Beauty (mid-late). 

Apricot. — Alpha, Early Cape and Royal do fairly well 
in limited areas. 

Pear. — Keiffer’s Hybrid, Le Comte. 

Peaches. — ^Killieerankie, Angel, Waldo, Pallas, 

Peento, Seller’s Golden Cling, Van Rensburg, 
Transvaal Vellow, St. Helena. The first two 
do well in most districts. 

Plums. — Methley, Santa Rosa, Satsuma (blood plums), 
Burban k , W ickson . 

Quince. — Posvsibly ali varieties. 

Fiff . — Adam, W'hiie Genoa, Old Cape White, and 
possibly (Castle Kennedy if no late frost. 

Cit rus . — M ost varieties. 

Tropical Fruits. — Mango, Paw-paw, Avocado Pear, 
Guava, Lbquat, Litehie, Plantain, Grenadilla, 
(Jherimoyer or Custard Apple. 

Treatment of Trees on Arrival. — On arrival from the 
nui*sery the trees must be taken from their boxes or sacks and 
heeled into a trench until the time of planting. This opera- 
tion necessitates opening a trench about two feet deep and 
two feet wide with a slope on one side of about 46 degrees, 
the length being in accordance with the number of trees. The 
trees should be carefully placed in the trench not more than 
three deep and at an angle of 45 degrees ; they must then be 
covered with moist soil to about tw’^o-thirds their height. 
Water should be thrown over the root portion to settle the 
soil and keep the trees in good order. 
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Trees received from a great distance sometimes arrive in 
a withered condition; these should be placed in running 
water for at least twelve hours. The whole tree can with 
safety be immersed to regain turgidity before heeling into 
the trench. 

Planting! — If the orchard has been properly laid out and 
the holes correctly dug, it will be necessary to have a mark- 
ing l>oard of about five feet in length ; it must have a V notch 
in the centre and one at each end. (This board was also 
used before digging the hole.) 

First throw in half of the surface soil previously placed 

on the one side of hole and form it into a cone-like mound ; 

next place the two outer V notches on the two pegs; the 
centre notch will then rest over the spot where the tree peg 
onginally stood ; lift a few of the trees from the heeling-in 
trench and wrap in a damp sack. On no account ‘should the 
roots be unduly exposed to the sun or wind; drying out of 
roots may kill the trees. 

Take a tree from the damp sack, examine the roots, cut 
off all broken or bruised roots, making the cuts with a slant 

so that all cut surfaces will be invisible when the tree is 

placed in position for planting. This method of (‘uttiiig 
the roots is best; the new roots develop on the under point of 
the old root and they will then grow with a downward ten- 
dency, which is a decided advantage. 

Having trimmed the roots, place the tree stem in the 
centre V notch of the planting board, and never plant trees 
deeper than they stood in the nursery; the nursery mark 
should be a few inches above the level of the surrounding 
ground. The roots should then be carefully spread out in all 
directions, after which the remaining surface soil is placed 
on the spaced roots. The roots are now surrounded with a 
layer of good soil. Next give the tree a gentle shake up and 
down; this will bring the fine soil particles in contact with 
the roots, after which firm gently by tramping. Then throw 
in the second heap of soil from the opposite side, level off and 
tramp firmly. 

Owing to the greater portion of the root system having 
been left in the nursery when lifting the young tree, it is 
necessary to reduce the top in proportion to the amount of 
TQot lost. Deciduous trees must be headed back to knee high 
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(18 to 21 inches), figs to 6 inches, and citrus 3 to 3^ feet. 
CitruS' trees also have their leaves reduced to about a quarter. 
Make a basin round the newly planted trees (about 9 inches 
from the stem) and fill with water (4 gallons), more if the 
soil is dry. When the water has soaked away fill in the basin 
with the surrounding soil ; this prevents evaporation of the 
added moisture. A mulch of well rotted vegetable matter 
should be ])laced round each tree, as this keeps the soil cool 
above tlie root system. 

Protection from Slin«8cald« — It is advisable to protect 
the stems of all newly planted trees from the hot sun; some 
use gias>, but this is dangerous where ants are prevalent. 
The be.st method nf protection is a specially manufactured 
tree guard like perfoiated <‘ardboard. However, the lattei 
is unpro<*ural>le here. A flat wooden slat of alx)ut 4 iiu'hes 
in width is lecommended; this should be fixed to the tree 
on the western side. The sun’s ra 3 ^s are thus preveiite<l from 
shining directly on the stem and thereby causing sun-scald. 
Attach the slat to the tree with string or spiral wire, care 
being exercised that the binder does not damage tlie bark of 
the young tree by cutting into it. 

Tiees damaged by sun-scald or tliose with a tcndemy to 
sun-scald should be slit through the bark from the ground 
level to the top of main stem ; also the main arms, always, 
how’cver, on the western side. This allows, the tree to 
develop naturally. Unslit trees are apt to bei*ome bark-bound, 
which dwarfs the tree and affei’ts its productiveness ; they are 
also more susceptible to disease attack. 

Pruning. — First Year at Planting. — Heading back at 
planting to knee high for deciduous and reduction of leaf 
surface on citrus trees have previously l>een mentioned. No 
further treatment for (*itrus is necessaiy other than the pre- 
vention. of suckers and young shoots on the main stems, which 
should be suppressed. If this is not done the growing head 
of the young tree will suffer in proportion to the amount of 
undesirable growth that takes place. When heading back 
deciduous trees it is sometimes found that a fairly good 
framework has been produced in the nursery. If the branches 
arise on the main stem about knee high, select from three 
to six well spaced shoots which arise from different points 
on the main stem. Three or four main arms are sufficient 
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lor most fruit treen. Plums with advantage may have up 
to six. The heading bat^k of the main arms should be done 
in such a manner as to have all the cuts about level; if un- 
even, the highest point invariably absorbs most sap, resulting 
in a one-sided gi‘owth. When looking down on a recently 
shaped tree, if three arms have been retained the cut ends 
should form a triangle, if four a square, and if six a 
hexagon. 

The ideal shape of a gi’own deciduous tree is one that 
jesembles a goblet or wine glass, that is, with a straight 
stem from which arise the main arms with a moderately 
open centre. The^e retained main arms are shortened back 
according to the vigour of the tree. If thin and spindly, 
take right off and selec t good new growths that develop on 
the main stem when they shoot out in spring. The shoots 
that have developed in the nursery up to the thickup-ss of a 
lead pencil and over are desirable if con^ectly shaped and 
spacied. 

Summer Treatment* — The first growth that takes place 
after planting, if properly treated, will soon form a well 
shaped tree, but if two shoots develop from one bud rub the 
weaker one oft' when young and tender ; also those which cross 
or crowd one another. The energy required to produce these 
undesirable shoots will be deviated to the desired ones and 
the latter will gTow more \dgO(rously. Those shoots having 
a tendency to outgrow the rest musit have their tips pinched 
back ; this check generally has the desired effect of balancing 
the new growth. If the heads of the young trees are inclined 
to become too dense, ft is advisable to thin out some of the 
growth. Air and light are essential for good healthy develop- 
inent. In tiuining during the growing season the aim should 
be to encourage at least two good shoots to develop from each 
main arm, one from eithei side. Those with three main arms 
will then have six secondary arms, four will have eight, and 
so on. During the shaping of a tree never allow the main or 
secondary arms to arise from one spot. If this takes place the 
weight of the fruit is often disastrous to the tree and grower, 
and this is the chief reason why so many large limbs are 
liable to break off. 

Second Year’s Treatment* — If the trees have been well 
shapfed during tfieir first year’s growth there is very little to 

D 
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be done during the second year. In winter wdien the leaves 
have iallen cut out any badly shaped, diseased or crowded 
shoots. In trees with a natural spreading habit retain erect 
growing shoots, and with erect growing trees retain shoots 
with an outward growing tendency. Adopt long pruning 
tor best results; this simply means retaining the good, medium 
and healthy fiiiiting wrood. The longest shoots may be cui 
out completely and the lest retained. Do not shorten back 
the retained Iriiit bearing wood. 

Second Year’s Summer Treatment.— Th*is is similar to 
the treatment previouslj?^ mentioned, comprising nibbing oil 
the undesired grow ths and suckers. 

Varieties that fruit early may with advantage have some 
oi their lateral shoots broken back to al)out half their growth, 
but do not detach the broken pie<*e. This treatment often 
produces the necessary fruit carrying wood. 

This treatment, too, is recommended for tiees in very 
vigorous growth. In many eases apple trees if left alone 
have a tendency to produce two or three long shoots. These 
may be pinched back when nine inches long, and this will 
(‘ause branching to a greater extent. 

Third and Subsequent Years. — From now on the aim 

is to prune for fiuit, and the treatment is practically the same 
as previously mentioned. 

When long pimning is adopted, summer pruning is of 
great importance. Suppress the undesirable growths and 
break back the vigorous laterals^ etc. During winter cut off 
the broken points of summer treated laterals, thin down and 
shorten back leading shoots that grow too high. Always 
select a nicely spaced lateral that arises from the leader (see 
Fig. 3) and cut off just above this selected one. This does 
away with the stubs, which cause dense growth where it is 
not wanted. 

In a tropical climate and with the sun almost directly 
overhead in summer, it is not advisable to have the trees too 
open in the centre. To serve as a reasonable protection from 
sunburn, leave a few small branches to develop from the 
secondary arms; these should grow inwardly, but should not 
be too dense. 

Trees Fruiting too Young.— If trees are allowed to 
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bear fruit too young they will be dwarfed and stunted, and 
this practice must not be encouraged. Trees capable of bear- 
ing a little fruit should have their crops thinned if too heavy 
a setting has taken place. 

Where the Fruit is Produced in Different Varieties. — 

Apple and Pear . — On spurs (‘hiefly, also from terminal 
and lateral buds, always on wood of the previous 
season’s growth. 

Qvinee . — From co-tenninal buds, or wogd of the cui- 
rent season’s growth. 

Peach and Nectarine . — On wood of the previous sea- 
son’s growth. 

Apricois and PI v nun . — Generally fruit twigs, shoots and 
spurs from shoots 2>i*oduced during the previous 
season’s gi’owth. 

— First crop jirevious season’s wood. Second 
croj) on current season’s wood. 

Citrus , — On current season’s growth. Main (Top of 
fruit on spring growth.. 

Vines . — On new rcxls of the vseason’s growth. 

When the bearing habits of the different kinds of fruit 
trees are understood it is possible to regulate the bearing of 
each individual tree. Fruit buds are easily distinguished by 
their larger and pluin])er appearance. With a moderate 
amount of experience it is possible to forec*ast the next 
fruit crop from the previous season’s fniit bud foimiation. 
Pruning is done to regulate the finiit crops, espe<*ially when 
too much finiiting wood has termed. 

Unpruned trees often produce a heavy (*rop of fruit one 
year and nothing the next. This is owing to the tree being 
incapable of producing a heavy crop of finiit and wood for the 
following season’s crop. Pruning regulates this. 

Root Pruning. — Trees are often found that grow 
extremely well but bear no fruit. In most cases the failure 
is due to the excessive flow of sap. To overcome this strong 
growth the tree is root pruned. This is done by digging a 
trench round the tree usually equal to the spread of the 
branches and about two to three feet deep. In digging this 
trench all roots are cut that cross it, the immediate result 
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being the reduction of the feeding roots and consequent 
restriction of top growth. This treatment is generally 
effective, but this unfruitfulness must not be confused with 
that due to lack of inter-pollination. 

Top- Working Unprofitable Trees.— Many trees at 
maturity ai*e found to be unprofitable- — they may fail to bear 
crops or may produce inferior fruit. Trees such as these, if 
left in the orchard, are an expense, for no returns are derived 
from them. They should be rooted out or' top- worked to 
suitable varieties. Stone fruit trees, if old, are seldom 
profitable. Apple, pear and young stone fruit trees should 
be budded or grafted to a good variety. To desciibe the pro- 
cess of graftage would take too much space. Many horti- 
cultural articles have this operation well illustrated and 
described. Budding is performed in autumn, grafting in 
spring. 

Manuring. — All trees should be manured or fertilised 
from the time they start bearing fruit. Farmyard or kraal 
manure is the best, for it nol only supplies necessary plant 
foods, but a large amount of humus. This organic* matter 
improves the })hysical condition of the soil, and it is in every 
way desirable. Necessary soil bacteria are able to increase 
and liberate the plant foods. It manure is unavailable, greeii 
(*rops must be planted; thevse when well grown should l>e 
ploughed or dugSn. Leguminous crops such as beans, i>eas, 
sunn hemp, etc., are best; they absorb Jiitrogen from the air 
and fix it in the soil through the agency of bacteria present 
on their roots. 

All weeds that aie cut out from time to time should l>e 
saved, and at the end of the rainy season spread out and 
ploughed in along with the gi*een crop. In addition to the 
green crapping, artificial fertilisers are sometimes advisable, 
the quantity to apply varying with the nature and fertility 
of the soil. There is also the age or variety of tree to con- 
sider. Complete fertilisers are as a iTile the best, for they 
contain all the essential plant foods. Phosphoric oxide is 
essential for stone fruits and nitrogen for citrus fruits. 

Irrigation. — ^If water is available, trees should never be 
allowed to suffer from want of it. All trees require water in 
spring before blossoming; citrus trees when in blossom. 

Irrigate whenever the soil lacks moisture, or when the 
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leaves are limp (nol tui^id) when felt in the early morning^. 
The ab&ence of moisture soon affe<‘ts the turg^idity of the leaf 
and is easily detected about breakfast time. If trees have 
sufficient moisture the leaves will be crisp. Too much water 
is just as harmful as too little; trees so treated are more 
susceptible to disease, finiit is inferior in quality, and it lacks 
keeping qualities. Never allow water to come in direct con- 
tact with the stems of trees nor apply cold water to fmit trees 
such as the tig when the soil is hot. This may cause shedding 
of the immature fruit. 

CultivatiOlli — (hiltivation, if anything, is more essential 
than all the irrigation and other operations combined. It 
the necessary ('ultivation for the aeiution of the soil is not 
given, it were better to give up the idea of growing good 
sized and good (juality fruit. One good ploughing or digging 
should be given at the end of the rainy season; this not only 
turns in the green crop or manure, but aerates the soil, and 
if followed with a haiTow retains a good deal of moisture 
for use of the trees when re<iuired. Where iiTigation is not 
possible cultivation should be more frequent, especially around 
the trees. This fre(|uent stirring of the soil prevents ex(*es- 
sive evaporation of soil moisture; practically all of the soil 
water will then pass through its proper channel, the tree. 
After every iiTigation the soil should be cultivated, and as 
often as possible after rains. This also keeps down objec- 
tionable weed groui:h. If difficulty is experienced in plough- 
ing in gieen crops, use a chain from the front of the plough 
lieani to the side of the mould board, but the latter end must 
not be fastened. This chain drags the growth into the 
fuiTow just before the soil is turned on to it. A veiy rank 
growth may be turned under in this manner. 

Thinning Fruit> — A great percentage of fruit grown is 
under-sized and some is badly shaped. This small fruit is 
almost valueless, and growers should make a practice of 
thinning the fruit on their trees. If a peach tree sets too 
much fruit, thin it down to about three to six inches apart 
on the lateral shoots. When in clusters vsuch as plums and 
some apples or pears, thin clustem to one or two. Thinning 
is best performed wffien the fruit is small. It is sometimes 
advisable to give trees a second thinning, particularly the 
peach. Trees allowed to bear veiy heavily seldom give 
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regular crops. Thinning: allows the trees to produce healthy 
w(X)d lor the fotllowing* season's crop. 

Harvesting and Storing. — All fruit should be carefull\ 
gathered and placed in baskets. Do not throw the fruit in 
as is often done; handle it as you would eggs, for all bruised 
fmit will have its keeping quality impaired. Use a laddei 
where neeessi\ry; do not pull the branches down, they may 
get broken ; if they do, the shape of the tree may be ruined, 
and many years’ work is necessary to re-shape broken trees. 

Some fruits ripen better when stored in the house or 
store. These vaiieties, if left to ripen on the tree, produce 
fruit of an interior quality, generally mealy and unpalatable. 
Wickson plums and most apples and peal's must be gathered 
before ripe it the beat flavoured finiit is wanted. Pears and 
apples when fit to harvest are easily detached from the tree. 
If the fruit is lifted upwards and the fruit stalk detaches 
easily the fruit is ready to harvest. Another test, also a 
good one, is to cut the fruit through the centre; if the seeds 
are turning brown the fruit is fit to store. 

liate varieties of apples and pears may be stored on 
shelves for several weeks if properly handled at haiwesting. 
If shelves are not available, clean fruit boxes will do. These 
may be stacked one on the other. Fruit will store for various 
periods. It is as well to test the keeping qualities as the 
different varieties lipen, and to do this it is advisable to pick 
a little fruit at different stages of ripeness, since when test- 
ing storage qualities this will soon furnish the desired infor- 
mation as to keeping quality and the best stage of ripeness at 
which to harvest. Immature fruit will generally shrivel 
and over-ripe fruit become mealy. The^ correct stage will 
give good coloured and well flavoured fruit compared with 
“tree-ripe” fruit. 

Diseases. — When treating for disease adopt the practice 
of prevention is preferable to attempted cure; most disea^s 
are preventable, few curable. Many home orchards are 
neglected from the time disease and pests first make their 
appearance. This would not be the case if growers would 
look upon spraying as one of the essential cultural operations 
when establishing an orchard. Many trees planted by the 
pioneers did well for a time, but when disease made its 
appearance they were abandoned. To keep fruit trees in good 
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and healthy londitioirmake a practice of spraying annually 
with a fungicide. Spray in winter l>efore the trees start 
growtli. A good spray for this season of the year is lime- 
sulphur mixed according to the directions on the container. 
Proprietary lime-siili)hur is recommended; home-made solu- 
tions take time and are so often in(‘orrei‘tly made. This 
winter spray acts as a tonic to the tree; it is also an insecti- 
cide as well as a fungicide. Bordeaux mixture is also a good 
spray for winter or summer use. It is a fungicide purely 
and simply. Use the fonnula 4.4.50, that is 4 lbs. bluestone 
(CuS04), 4 lbs. ([uickliine (CaO) and 50 gallons of water. 
For tender jilants use half streng'th. 4.4.100. This spray 
may l>e used tor any disease control. The novice is recom- 
mended to use tlie proprietary prepared Bordeaux. It is 
usually bought in small quantities from stores stocking 
horticultural supplies. 

In preparing home-made Bordeaux mixture, quicklime 
of good quality is best. If the calcium oxide content is low 
more lime must be used. 

Stock Solution! — Dissolve 4 lbs. bluestone (CuS04) in 
4 gallons of water. Use a wooilen or earthenware vessel. 
Metal containers must not be use<l, for they will corrode and 
the spray may be spoiled. Next take 4 lbs. quicklime and 
slake. This is done by adding water gradually to the lime 
until the burnt lime breaks down and forms a fine powder. 
When water is added to the lime a chemical change takes 
place, heat is generated during the process, and if water is 
added in iiKKleration the slaked lime will become a fine white 
powder. This slaked lime is next added to 4 gallons of 
water and stirred in well. We now have two stock solutions 
containing one pound of lime or bluestone to the gallon of 
water. To make up the mixture on a small scale procHre a 
wooden l>arrel and add lOJ gallons of water; next take one 
gallon each of the stock solutions and pour simultaneously 
into the baiTel containing the water. If free bluestone 
(CuS04) is in the mixture it is dangerous to apply it to trees 
in foliage. 

Testi — Dip the blade of a clean knife into the mixture 
after well mixing it, and after a minute’s immemon if the 
blade shows a copper coating, more lime water must be added 
to neutralise the excessive bluestone (CuS04). 
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Ag^itaie the mixture when spraying’. Stork solutions will 
keep for a considerable time if covered and protended from 
the air. 

Hardy deciduous trees maj’ l>e sprayed in winter with a 
solution of 1 11). bluestone to 25 ^^allons of water. This is 
very effective in preventing disease and lichen growth. It 
must not be used on foliar/e or tender plants, for they will 
he hilled, 

InSGCt Pests. — A knowledge of the feeding habits of 
insects is essential if pests are to be controlled and good 
sound fruit grown. A simple classification is as under: — 

1. Chewing insects. 

2. SiK’king inse(^ts. 

When spraying to combat the ravages of chewing insects 
a poison mixture must be used that will not damage the fruit 
or foliage. The best spray is arsenate of lead paste, 2^ lbs. 
to 50 gallons of water. (If powder is used 1] lbs. will be 
necessai-y.) The spray must be well atomised so that a fine' 
film of poison is left on fruit and foliage when the trees dry 
after being sprayed. Chewing insects attacking the sprayetl 
trees are poisoned before they do damage. It is sometimes 
necessary to spray several times during the seavson, especially 
when insec’t pests produce more than one generation dining 
the season. All fruit and foliage chewing nvsects may be 
controlled with this spray. 

Sucking insects are divided into two distinct classes: — 

(a) Those sucking food from the surface of fruit or 
foliage. 

(b) Those sucking food from inner tissues of fruit or 
foliage. 

Surface sucking insects (fruit fly, house fly) are best 
controlled by baiting attacked plants with a sweetened 
poison. This must be sprayed on to the foliage of the treated 
plants or trees in small drops. Use the ordinary garden 
syringe for applying ; keep the mixture oft* the fruit as much 
as possible. Try to get bait in the shady paid: of the trees 
where the fly rests during the day. This treatment will kill 
m<Mt of the mother flies before they lay eggs. Treatment is 
started about three weeks before fruit ripens, and is con- 
tinued to the end of season ; in dry weather about every ten 
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days, in wet weather when foliage is dry after each rain. 
The mixture is poisonous to human beings and animals, and 
must be kept under lock and key. It is made up as under: — 

3 ozs. arsenate of lead, 50 per cent, paste; 

J gal. treacle, or 2^ lbs. cheap sugar; 

4 gals, water. 

Dissolve sweetening matter in a little water, mix arsenate 
of lead, then add full quantity of water. Keep agitated 
while spraying: 

Inse<'ts sucking their food from the inner tisvsues, such 
as scale of all varieties, must be spraye<l or fumigated. The 
latter method is most effective, but not always possible owing 
to the cost of necessaiy equipment. The object in view when 
treating this class of inse<*t is to burn or suffocate it. Resin 
wash is one of the best sprays for this work. If the trees are 
well and evenly sprayed the insects will have a complete film 
form over them. This when dry will exclude air from their 
breathing pores and they then die and fall off. Resin wavsh 
may be purchased from most Anns stocking horticultural 
appliances, or it may l>e made up as follows: — 

24 lbs. cheap resin (or 2^ lbs.); 

5 lbs. caustic soda (or ^ lb.); 

2^ pints fish or cotton seed oil (or ^ pint) ; 

100 gals, water (or 10 gals.). 

Heat 15 gallons water to about 150 deg. F., then add 
the caustic soda slowly and next the oil. When the mixture 
starts lH)iling add the resin gi’adually; keep adding water to 
prevent boiling over, and boil for about half an hour after 
all resin has been added. The mixture should have no lumps 
of resin in it, and the colour should be that of very strong 
tea. The added water should bring the quantity of concen- 
trated spray up to 25 gallons; dilute to 100 gallons or 1 to 8 
of water, and to obtain the best’ results spray when warm 
(not hot). Resin should be well powdered before adding to 
the boiling mixture. 

Pests affecting the roots of plants are more difficult to 
control. These include nemitodes, worms, woolly aphis on 
apple roots, etc. Soil fumigants are best for treating this 
class of pest; tobacco dust is good if worked into the soil 
round the trees. Vaporite is also used for this purpose; the 
lalter is usually stocked by wholesale chemists. 
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General precautions must be taken ag^ainst pests and 
diseases. Collect all visibly affected fruits and destroy them. 
Never leave fallen fruit on the gi'ound for any length of 
time. Boil or buiy them very deeply. Such measures have 
a marked and beneficial influence on the control of all pests. 
Hand collecting ot some of the insert pests is necessary if 
they are to be chec*ked or destroyed. 

A GOOD SETiECTION OF FIFTY DECIDUOUS 
FRUIT TREES FOR HOME ORCHARI?. 

10 Apple — 

0 Christinas 

2 Rennete du Canada 
5 Rome Beauty 

10 Peach— 

4 Killieci'ankie 
f‘j Angel 

3 Waldo 

10 Plum— 

2 Methley 
2 Wickson 
2 Burbank 
2 Satsuma 
2 Kelsey 

6 Fig — 

2 Adam 

2 Old Cape White 
2 White Genoa 

4 Quince — 

2 Champion 
2 Mammoth 

6 Apricot — 

2 Alpha 
2 Early Cape 
2 Royal 

4 Pear — 

2 Keiffer 

2 lie Conte (Comte). 

Plant fig, quince, apricot or pear if they do well in your 
area. 
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The Tobacco Plant in the Sub- 
Tropics. 

A correspondent in Nyasaland writes us as follows: — 

Is the tobacco plant thoroughly at home in Southern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, does it attain its full development in 
these regions and will its cultivation uliimately be as ex- 
tended as is anticipated by the Government agricultural 
authorities of these countries? If a plant introduced to a 
new environment thrives and yields as well or better than 
it did in its original habitat it is sufficient proof that the 
new conditions suit it, and, given suitable economic condi- 
tions, its culture can be safely extended. In the case ot 
the tobacco plant, however, it evidently does not thrive in 
the sub-tropical regions of Southern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, and one proof of this assertion is (*ontained in the re<*ent 
issue of your Journal showing the statistical ])roduction of the 
cmp. The aveiage yields of tobacco from 1919 to 1925 
approximate 'IGO lbs. per a(‘re, the highest year giving 
480 lbs. and the lowest 260 lbs. I have not the actual figures 
for Nyasaland at hand, but think the average will be much 
about the same. The latest figures I have foi- the United 
States are for years 1900 to 1909 and show the average 
yield of Virginian tobacco for that period was 720 lbs., 
approximately, per acre, or twice that of Nyasaland and 
Rhodesia. Further, neither of these countries, even in their 
best season, approaches the average of Virginian. 

The average yield of saleable tobacco in England of the 
Virginian type, 1913 to 1918, was 927 lbs. per acre, or for 
Norfolk alone, where brights were grown, was 839 lbs. At 
Rustenburg, I understand, yields even in excess of Virginian 
are frequently obtained, Government experiments showing 
yields up to 1,800 lbs. per acre. The flue-cured bright pro- 
duction of Canada for 1925 was six and a quarter million lbs. 
off 7,000 odd acres, or about 850 lbs. per acre. The dark fired 
yield is given as 1,410 lbs. 

A tobacco crop may be profitable just now on a yield of 
3 cwts., but that is not my point. I seek to elucidate the 
causes of such low yields in these regions. My own opinion 
is that the cause is one beyond our control, but trust I may 
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be proved wron^. I suggest a few of the povssible causes, viz., 
vacancies, acreage too large (he would be a bold man who 
reduced extensively in the hope of obiaining large yields), 
eelworni lavages, unaccliinatised seed, wet seasons, etc. 
The real reason, however, wwild appar to lie deep in the 
internal economy of the plant itself. Intioduced into these 
regions from Viiginia, its ^neld diops 50 per cent., and appar- 
ently (except in very favourable seasons) it will not increase 
beyond tliis; wliilst, when taken to cooler regions, its yield 
remains constant. The only point against this is that in 
India I believe very heavy yields are obtained, but Virginian 
seed is not used there. 

I trust the above may be of inteiest to your readers. I 
do not refer to quality, be il noted, only to quantity. The 
quality of Canadian toluicco, how’ever, is very high. 


x\s the point raised is of particular and general interest, 
we have obtained the opinions of Mr. II. W. Taylor, late 
diief Tobacco and (k)tton Expert to Ihe Uepartnient of Agri- 
culture, and Mr. IJ. D. Browui, (Toverninent Tobacco and 
(^otton Expert for Matabeleland. 

Mr. Taylor writes as fo]low\s:“- 

‘‘Your corres})ondent appears to doubt whether the pro- 
duction of Virginia lobacco in Nyasaland and Southern Rho- 
desia is a .^ound economic proposition. His doubts are basetl 
on the average yields per acre and he advances ceHain pos- 
sible causes tor the low average yields obtained. 

“Tobacco is a crop which requiies intensive cultivation 
to obtain optimum yields, and once the cjop is grown there 
must be ade(iuate accommodation for curing and handling 
the crop, or much of the tobacco is lost to the grower. 

“A comparison of the average acreiige per faini in 
America and Southern Rhodesia is interesting. In 1919, the 
latest statistics I have, there were 1,951,000 acres of tobacco 
grown on 448,672 farms in the U.S.A., or an average of 4.32 
acres per farm. For the year 1924-25 there were 168 growers of 
Virginia tobacco in Southern Rhodesia. The total acreage 
was 7,650 acres, or an average of 47.78 acres per farm. The 
average for Nyasaland is not known, but it is probably higher 
than in Southern Rhodesia. Also the average for Canada is 
not known, but it is probably similar to that of the U.S.A. 
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“The question of rurin^ arooininodtitioii also has an im- 
portant l>earing on the average yields per acre. In Southern 
Rhodesia growers geneially attempt to eure 10 to 15 acres 
of tobacco in each 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 20 ft. barn, which is 
about one-half tlie barn acconim oblation provided in Virginia 
and the Caroliiias. When the crop is poor, they can handle 
their tobacco, but wlien the crop is a good heavy one, a large 
perccmtag’e of the leaf never reaches the curing barns. The 
acreage per barn is at least a^ great in Nyasaland. 

“In my report on ‘Tobacco Growing in Nyasaland' it was 
pointe<l out that lack of ac(*ommodation w'as one ot the 
y)riniary factors there causing low average yields. 

“Some growlers in Southern Rhodesia, and in Nyasaland, 
deliberately plant out larger acreages than they have barns 
to <ure and only harvest their best leaf. This another 
great factor in the low average yields obtained. 

“Your correspondent also quotes the yields obtained at 
the Rustenburg Experiment Farm. The yields mentioned 
are not a\erages, and in any case the production of tobacco 
in the Rustenburg area can j-carcely be compared with tobacco 
growing in Nyasiland and Southern Rhodesia. In the 
Rustenburg area the soil is generally treated with a heavy 
applicati(ui of kiaal manure, which produces dark, heavy 
tobacco. Moreover, the crop is grown under irrigation, as 
the rainfall is too low and erratic for tobacco to be grown 
profitably as a rain grown crop, as is the case in Nyasaland 
and Southern Rhodesia. 

‘•Your correspondent also advances weather conditions, 
insect pests, etc., as contributory causes for low yields. In 
certain years they do, no doubt, laigely reduce the average 
yield per acre. But these same factors also prevail in all 
tobacco growing couniiies. In the Virginia Crop Report for 
September, 1920, the forecast showed a decrease of 21,729,000 
lbs. of tobacco as compared with the forecast for the month 
of August. The decrease was attributed to loss from bacterial 
diseases, resulting from continued wet weather. 

“From personal experience in Southern Rhodesia and 
from observations in Nyasaland, I have no hesitation in stat- 
ing that both are well suited, from soil and climatic condi- 
tions, for the production of Virginia tobacco. 

‘‘The low average yields are in my opinion due to: — 
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(]) Lark of intensive cultivation. 

(2) Acreage in excess of curing accommodation. 

(3) Planting large acreages and only curing the best 
leaf. 

(4) Tobacco (cultivation by growers who have practi- 
cally no knowledge of the crop. In the XJ.S.A. 
tobacco growers are trained fron) childhood and 
are experienced farmers.’^ 

Mr. Brown comments as follows: — ' 

•‘From all the information available moat authorities 
have concluded that the Continent of America was the 
original home of the tobacco plant. Tobacco belongs to the 
order of plants known as Sola/nucce; the genus to which 
tobacco belongs is known as Nicotiana^ of which genus theiv 
are many species. 

“The two species in which we are mainly interested are 
N. tabacuni and N, ruMica; from the fonner is derived almost 
all of the tobac'co used in commerce. 

“It is a well recognised fact that the tobac'co* plant is 
greatly influenced by environment, and as a result of being 
grown in different countries under variable soil and climatic 
conditions different types of tobacco have been developed. 

“The types again have been divided into varieties by 
means of hybridisation and vselection. It has been found 
that all the different varieties will not produce equally good 
results in any given area. The varieties unsuited to the 
(‘onditions obtaining in a particular area are therefore elimi- 
nated, and only the suitable ones are retained for tobacco 
production within that locality. It will be generally found 
that growers concentrate on the most suitable variety, though 
they may sometimes also plant others owing to certain desir- 
able characteristics which such varieties may have. 

“Even where only the one variety — most suited to the 
conditions obtaining in a particular area — is planted, vary- 
ing results will be obtained through different methods of 
the treatment of the crop. The manurial treatment, type and 
condition of soil, extent of acreage, cultural methods and 
climatic conditions are bound to influence both yield and 
quality. Your correspondent Apparently bases his doubts 
on a comparison of average yields per acre, and mentions* 
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America, Canada and the Rustenburg- Experiment Station. 
The reanlts obtained on the latter station do not reflect the 
average yield of the district in which it is situated and can- 
not therefore be used. as a basis of comparison. Moreover, 
both in this country and Nyasaland the crop is produc*ed 
under rainfall conditions, whereas in Rustenburgr tlie rainfall 
is too low and uncertain and irrigation is resorted to. 

“The leaf, too, produced in the Rustenburg area is of 
a different type, being a heavy, dark leaf, grown on soil which 
is treated with heavy dressings of kraal manure. 

“The following table gives the acreage planted, total 
yield and approximate yield per acre in a few tobacco ])ro- 
ducing countries and relates to lK)th the Turkish and Virginia 
types of leaf: — 


Couiitiy. 

T'otal acreage 

Total 

. yield, lbs. 

Y leld pei 
acre, lbs 

Yedi . 

Canada . . . 

. ... :ja,aoo 

26,64(),000 

800 

1921 

U.S.A 

1,473,000 

1,117,680,000 

758.7 

1921 

Bulgaria ... 

98,500 

87,040,000 

883.6 

1921 

France 

32,000 

38,910,000 

1,216 

1921 

Italy 

56,900 

36,550,000 

642.3 

1921 

Algeria ... 

46,500 

30,9.30,000 

665.1 

1921 

Belgium . . 

6,900 

12,310,000 

1,784 

1921 

Japan 

75,700 

113,360,000 

1,497.5 

1920 

Philippines 

249,900 

108,650,000 

437.7 

1920 

Greece 

86,500 

68,500,000 

792 

1920 

Nyasaland . 

. ... 14,218 

3,843,952 

270 

1920 

Rouinania 

54,600 

37,700,000 

690 

1919 

Russia ... 

. ... 141,700 

212,910,000 

1,502 

1915 

“More recent statistics are 
U.S.A 1,747,000 

as follows : — 

1,349,660,000 

772 

1925 

Bulgaria ... 

126,000 

89,950,000 

713 

1925 

Italy 

100,600 

92,370,000 

918 

1925 

Japan 

90,700 

140,550,000 

1,549 

1925 

Philippines . 

177,900 

95,510,000 

536 

1925 

S. Rhodesia* 

8,441 

1,987,382 

235.4 

1925 

do. 

7,001 

3,426,390 

489.4 

1924 

do. 

7,758 

2,540,942 

327.5 

192;’. 

do. 

9,007 

2,880,104 

319.7 

1922 

do. 

7,888 

3,192,662 

404.7 

1921 

* Note.— 

-The figures given 

for Southern Rhodeda 

relate 

only to Virginia tobacco leaf. 
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“It will be seen that the average yield per ac're is higher 
in those countries where intensive cultivation is practised, 
and that where extensive methods are applied the average 
yield is lower. 

“The lowest average yields indicated in the above tables 
are those obtained in Southern Bhodesia and Nyasaland, 
where the average acreage per farm is high. The question 
of adverse climatic conditions and the incidence of insect 
pests and diseases may be applied to all tobacco producing 
countries and cannot therefore wholly be held responsible for 
the difl'erence between the yields obtained in this country 
and the yields of other countries. 

“The main contributing factors causing the low average 
yields in Southern Bhodesia and Nyasaland are; — Extensive 
cultivation leading to inadequate supervision and consequent 
bad handling of the crop, thereby entailing a big wastage of 
leaf. Planting a large acreage with the idea of harvesting 
only the best leaf, which in general practice leads to the 
gi'ower rushing his harvesting in order to get in as much of 
the crop as possible and for which insufficient barn accom- 
modation is often available. In Nyasaland the bulk of the 
crop is produced without the aid of fertiliser or manure, and 
the average acreage per farm is even higher than is the case 
in Southern Bhodesia. 

“In the older tobacco producing countries the growers 
are born and brought up on the farm and are therefore 
thoroughly conversant with farming methods. In this 
respect both Southern Bhodesia and Nyasaland are at a dis- 
advantage, for in comparison with most other countries our 
tobacco industry is very young. 

“The local conditions of both Nyasaland and Southern 
Bhodesia are well known to me, and, to my mind, these con- 
dition.s are quite suited to the production of the ‘fragrant 
weed.’ Optimum’ results, however, will only be attained 
where proper attention is given to seed selection, fertilisers, 
cultural operations, ' curing accommodation and the general 
handling of the crop.” 
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Suspected Poisoning of Stock. 


THE PKOPEE PEOCEDTJRE. 


By M. H. Kingcome, M.E.C.V.S. (Landoii), and 
A. W. Fagbr, B.A. (Oxon.), A.I.C. 


In t*asi\s of sudden siekness or death ainon*^st his stock, 
the owner desires to aseeidain the cause as qui(‘kly as possible, 
in ordei to try and effe<*t recoveries and to protet‘t unaffected 
animals. The cause may be disease or poisoning;, and in 
either case prompt measures should be taken. The following 
notes outline the proper prwedure to be adopted in cases of 
suspect e<l poisoning. 

Arsenical Poisoning. — The most easily accessible poison 
on Ithodcsian farms is arsenic, and this is found in by far 
the greater ji umber of cases in which a positive result is 
obtained by toxicological analysis. 

The clinical symptoms usually manifested in cUvSes of 
arsenical ])oisoning are: — 

(1) ])iarrhn»a. 

(2) Coldness of extremities. 

(d) Marked feebleness shown in swaying g'ait. 

{4:) Injected conjunctiva. 

In acute cases death takes place in tram live to twenty 
hours after the taking of the poison. In sub-acute cases 
death may not (xvuir until seven oi* ten days later. 

I^ost -moHem A'p^earances : Stomach, — The fourth 
stomach in bovines is the seat of an intense inflammation of 
the mucous membrane, showing perforated ulcers in some 
of the inflamed areas. The three anterior sections of the 
stomach are usually devoid of any inflammation owing to the 
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fact that absoi’ption of the poison takes place in the fourth 
stomach. 

Laymen have the erroneous idea that shedding of the 
lining of the rumen is indicative of poisoning and often 
overlook the fourth stomach, which in all cases of poisoning 
should be examined, as in this section invariably the lesions 
occur. 

Intestines , — Inflammation also occurs in the intestines, 
but is not so intense as in the stomach, and in some cases 
is entirely absent. Arsenic exerts a poisonous action whether 
it is taken by the stomach or introduced into the system b> 
any other cliannel whatever, and the speciflc lesion in all 
cases is inflammation oi the stomach, and therefore absolute 
diagnosis rests on finding the presen<*e of arsenic by analysis. 
In many cases the ciicumstantial evidence may be corroboni- 
tive; sickness may have occuiTed shortly after dipping, 
attended perhaps by scalding; cattle may have gained access 
to the dip, etc. When arsenical poisoning is suspected 
prompt efforts should be made to save the affected animals. 
In any ease where there is opportunity for immediate treat- 
ment the following solutions should be given: — 

No, 1. Liquor ferri perchloride, ounc*es. 

No. 2. Ounce of carbonate of .soda in 12 ounces of 
water. 

Mix the two solutions, shake well and administer im- 
mediately. A good dose of salts to be given three to four 
hours later. Stock owners are recommended to obtain the 
above solutions prepared ready for use from any chemisi. 

With regurd to other methods of medical treatment, 
arsenic is an irritant, and in those cases where absorption has 
taken place for some time 2 ounces of laudanum in oil is 
recommended, and the drinking of water in excess (*annot 
but assist the elimination of arsenic by the kidneys and Nhould 
be encouraged. 

Where arsenical poisoning is strongly evidenced by 
symptoms, but the manner in which the poison has been 
procured is uncertain, a very careful survey should be made 
of all places to which the affected stock have had access. 
In this connection it is worthy of note that analysis has often 
given conclusive proof of arserfical poisoning in ca«5e> where 
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the ownei’s were convinced that arsenical poisoning was im- 
possible, and were only induced by further serious losses to 
make thorough investigation, which resulted in such dis- 
<‘overies as the following: — Crushed mealies (*on tarn ina ted 
with dip in the store; dip used instead of kerol in salt lick 
and other ways; heaps of maize cobs contaminated with dip; 
pasture contaminated with strong dip in taking the latter 
from the store to the tank, etc. The foodstuffs whi(‘h the 
animals have been getting should he carefully examined and 
the possibility of malicious poisoning, though not overrated, 
at least borne in mind. Cases have happened in which 
arsenical poisoning ot stock oc'curred more or less continuously 
while the animals were grazing in one camp, but ceased when 
they were transferred to another, although the actual source 
of the arsenic* in the first (*amp was not discovered. Good 
rains would probably suffi(*e to clean such a (*am]) unless con- 
tamination was very heavy or was repeated. 

As a result of his investigation the stockman may 
arrive at onc^ of the following conclusions: — 

(a) Arsenical poisoning is certain, and the source 
known. In such a case there is obviously no point 
ill the stockman drawing samples for analysis, and 
he should concentrate on restoring sick animals and 
preventing rec^unences. 

(b) Arsenical poisoning is suspeited. In such a case, 
where death has (x*cun*ed, a sample should be taken 
from the fourth stomach, to include portions of 
both contents and walls, particularly of such se<‘- 
tions of the latter as appear to be abnormal in 
colour or other features. This sample, together 
with samples of any material suspected of having 
caused the poisoning, should Ix' dealt with as 
described later. 

The results of analysis of samples of stomach contents for 
arsenic may be of three kinds. A large proportion of arsenic 
may be found, giving definite pioof of arsenical poisoning. 
No trace of arsenic may be present, or only such small traces 
as research work at the Agricultural Laboratory has shown 
to be normal and uninjurious with regularly dipped animals, 
in both of which cases the evidence is conclusively negative. 
Cases, however, occur occasionally in which an amount of 
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arsenic is found which, whilst being considerably less than 
that present in cases of undoubted acute arsenical poisoning, 
is markedly greater than the traces normally present in regu- 
larly dipped animals. The evidence in such cases is incon- 
clusive, although, as arsenic is purgative and therefore self- 
eliminating, it may usually be taken as suggestive of arsenical 
poisoning. 

Other poisons which, whilst not being nearly as common 
as arsenic, are accessible to stock with more or less ease in 
Rhodesia are cyanide and strychnine. The symptoms indica- 
tive of these and the appropriate remedies are as follows: — 

Cyanide Poisoning. — In cyanide poisoning the interval 
between the onset of initial symptoms and death is so short, 
that visible symptoms in animals are rarely seen. The 
symptoms are: — 

(1) Laboured breathing. 

(2) Giddiness. 

(3) Falling down. 

(4) Convulsions, with expulsion of the urine and faeces. 

(5) Dilatation of the pupils. 

Post^iwrtem Appearances , — The pathological changes 
coincide with those produced by suffocation. The most 
striking appearance is the presence of bright red spots. These 
bright patches are confined to the surface of the body. The 
blood, when an enormous dose has been taken, may be a 
bright red hue. The lungs and right heart and the veins of 
the neck are full of blood. In the bronchial tubes there is 
a bloody foam everywhere, unless concealed by putrefaction ; 
there is the typical peach blossom odour, the odour being 
readily recognised in the brain. If potassium cyanide has been 
taken there is local caustic action of the mouth, throat and 
stomach. 

Treatment . — Medicinal treatment is not of much avail. 
Samples for analysis should be taken as directed under 
arsenical poisoning. 

Strychnine Poisoning. — Symptoms . — At the outset there is 
a period of tetanus followed by convulsions, characterised by 
spasmodic and incessant contraction of all the muscles. Later 
there are violent rhythmic shocks, very sudden and short, 
repeated at short intervals, and during these intervals there 
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is almost complete relaxation. The heart beats tumultuously, 
and the pupils, widely dilated at first, become much con- 
tracted, and death occurs from syncope. 

Post-mortem Appearances , — There is little characteristic 
in the post-mortem appearances from strychnine poisoning. 
The carcase becomes very stiff a short time after death, and 
the rigidity remains for a long time. When death oc’curs 
from asphyxia the lungs and right side of heart are gorged 
with blood. The existence of strychnine can be detected by 
analysis, for which purpose the liver is the best organ to 
select. 

Treatment, — Emetics, such as salt or mustard and water, 
which are always at hand, should be given early. For dogs 
poisoned on the veld a decoction of tobacco is a useful emetic. 
Apomorphine subcutaneously induces vomition rapidly with- 
out much disturbance to the patient. The convulsions are 
controlled by chloral or chloroform at frequent intervals. 

Plant Poisoning. — Samples are sometimes submitted with 
the request that they may be analysed for veld or plant 
poisoning. There are certain cultivated plants, su(*h as the 
sorghums (c..^., kaffir corn), which when unripe are j>oisonous 
to stock, as they contain compounds which during digestion 
liberate prussic acid, which can be detected by the chemical 
analyses of suitable samples. The term “plant poisoning*' is, 
however, usually used in connection with poisoning by certain 
“wild” veld plants, such as “Tulp,” Slangkop, Inkuzana^ 
Gift Blaar or Poison I>eaf. 

Tvlp appears after first rains on burnt veld. 

Slangkop appears with the first rains. It has a succulent 
stalk with green flower buds resembling a snake's head. 

Although the particular chemical re-actions chaiTicteristic 
of the constituents of some of the poisonous plants are known, 
in many (*ases they have yet to be discovered, and for this 
reason chemical analysis in connection with plant poisoning 
can only be undertaken as part of the routine work of the 
Agricultural Laboratory in certain cases. 

Where plant poisoning is suspected it may sometimes 
be corroborated by the discovery in the food or in the stomach, 
of plants or portions of plants which are known to be poison- 
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ous. Should plants \vho«« names and properties are unknown 
to the stockman he suspected as beinff poisonous, they should 
be forwarded to the Government llotanist for identification. 

Forwarding Samples for Analysis. — Until i^ently, in 
ra.ses of suspected poisoniiiff, samples of stomachs, etc., could 
lie sent direct to the Chief Chemist, and analysed without 
any charf'e being: made. This system was, however, found 
to have .several defects. Samples of unsatisfactory nature 
and packed in unsuitable manners were frequently received, 
and details gfiven were often insufficient; samples were some- 
times sent alien the evidem-e of specific poisoning was so 
strong that analysis was a waste of time and materials, and 
an unnecessarily large number of .samples was frequently sent 
in connection adth one cAUse. To obviate such occurrences it 
has been decided that (til mviplex of stomach contents, etc., 
for to.ncolofficit} analyais shovlJ be sithmitteJ throvgh an 
officer of the Veterinary Department, and that when this 
procedvre is departed from am] samples submitted direct to 
the Chief Chemist, a fee of 15«. will he charged for arudy.ns. 

Whenever jTOssible the carefully drawn samples should 
be placed in a well cleaned glass jar with a secvrely fitting 
stopper. (This is particularly important in cases of suspected 
cyanide poi, soiling.) To this should be firmly attached a 
label giving particulars of name, address, date and kind of 
poison suspec'ted. The vessel should be packed carefully so 
as to avoid breakage, and sent as (luickly as convenient to 
the nearest veterinaiy officer, with a covering letter giving a 
full clear statement of the symptoms and general circum- 
stances pertinent to the case. When samples are sent from 
remote districts, the addition of some preservative to prevent 
excessive putrefaction may sometimes be desirable. Suitable 
preservatives are fonnalin (about half a wine glass), rectified 
spirit, whisky or brandy, or common salt. Whenever a pre- 
seiwative has been employed its nature should be stated on 
the label attached to the containing jar. 
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Matabeleland Women’s Institutes. 


President: fiadv Chancellor; 

Vice-Presidents : Lady Coghlaii, Min. Taw, sc Jollie, 
M.L.A.; 

(dmirman of Coinniittee : Mrs. J. P. Richardson (Essex- 
vale) ; 

Hon, Sccietniies : Mrs. Ellis, P.O. Box 181, Bulawayo; 
Mrs. E. E. B. Fripp, “Tainela,’^ Essexvale; 

Hon. Treasurer: Mrs. Basch, Elangeni, Bulawayo; 

Hon. Ortjnniser : Mrs. F. E. B. Fripp, ‘^Tamela,"' Essex- 
vale. 

'^For Home and Country.^" 

‘‘To do all the good we can, in every way we ran, to 
all the people we ran, and above all to study household good 
in every work which makes for the betterment of our homes, 
the advancement of our people, and the good of our country.’" 

These are the aspirations of the Women's Institute 
movement, which was founded in Canada, introduced into 
England, and is now’ coming into being in Southern Rhodesia. 
It is an oVgani.sation of rural women, which, like the kindred 
Guides and Scouts movements, is founded on the ideal ot 
seiwice. Women join together in happy comradeship to fit 
themselves to render the best possible sei'vice to their homes 
and to their country. The movement is thoroughly demo- 
cratic; each Women’s Institute is self-governing, subject 
only to a few’ rules (common to the English and the Canadian 
Feileration) which act as a supporting vskeleton for the body 
of meml)ership; all women over seventeen are eligible fo) 
membership; the subscription is the same for all members; 
there is no discussion at W.I. meetings of sectarian or party 
political questions, and the vote of the majority of members 
in a W.I. meeting is decisive. It will be seen how such 
an organisation (which calls upon every member to work 
for the good of her own W.I., and not to depend upon the 
active interest of a few) contains in itself the germs of life 
and of vitality. It gives scope to all and to every kind of 
gift. Each member realises that upon her individual efforts 
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depends the health and growth of the whole movement, and, 
knowing that she has, as eveiy woman has, gifts which she 
alone can contribute to the service of the community, she is 
happy in the knowledge and in the giving. If without 
irreverence Saint Paul may be quoted in this connection, 
each member feels that “there is a diversity of gifts, but the 
same spirit.^’ And can it indeed be any lack of reverence to 
apply to a movement which is so essentially a patriotic and 
a selfless one words intimately associated for us with the 
spiritual life? Is not love of our country one facet of 
religion ? 

How have Canadian and English women translated such 
great ideals into their daily lives? How do the women of 
Matabeleland hope to do so? The W.I. movement holds 
monthly meetings of each Institute, and at these the slogan is 
“Something to hear, something to see, something to do!*’ 
(And the words “Something to eat^^ might as well have been 
added, for light refreshments invariably form part of a 
monthy meeting, and the sociability thereby promoted is no 
despicable thing.) The monthly meeting avoids that sugges- 
tion of stiff seriousness which is apt to rise at the very name 
of “meeting.” Chairs are arranged in hovspitable groups 
with little tables and flowers ; and different hostesses at each 
meeting are responsible for all the social arrangements as 
well as for seeing to the welcoming of new members or new- 
comers to the district, and for the inclusion of everyone pre- 
sent so that no one need feel herself left out in the cold in 
any way. The (annually ele<*ted) president or vice-president 
conducts the business, of which there is soon inevitably a 
certain amount, but which is robbed of its dulness by the 
keenness of every member, and the fact that each realises 
that she has her share in it. There is then either a lecture 
or demonstration, or some form of entertainment. Monthly 
programmes (for six months or a year) are drawn up by the 
committee in accordance with the wishes of the members, 
and though these may appear discursive and unconnected, 
it is found in practice that they cater for various wants, and 
also that they tend to lead to closer interest in some particular 
subject as time goes on. But whether the main interest of 
the meeting is a lecture, demonstration or entertainment, the 
underlying idea is the same. As far as possible “star turns” 
are avoided; if possible W.I. members themselves contribute 
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the amusement or the information desired. At first it seems 
very daunting to a group of country women — probably new 
to committee work — ^to be faced with the drawing up of a pro- 
gramme, but it is wonderful what sparks a few heads will 
strike out of one another when they meet for the purpose. 

The monthly meeting should always have a “suggestion 
box” in evidence, into which shy and tongue-tied members 
may diop their views, secure in the president’s safe keeping 
of their anonymity; but as a W.I. gets older, the “sugges- 
tion box” is, in practice, less and less resorted to. Members 
find their tongues and come to realise that it is quite possible 
to differ from their neighbours (and say so !) with amica- 
bility, and also — what is more — allow their neighbours to 
differ from themselves and not take offence. 

Not only does eveiy W.I. hold a monthly meeting for 
the enjoyment of its members, but it is natural that any 
group of women, once organised, should begin to look around 
it and see what a lot of help it can, in its corporate capacity, 
give to that larger community of which it is a part. Some 
of the Canadian or Engli’^h W.I.’s have done useful work in 
tree-planting, some in organising much needed small 
maternity homes in remote countiy districts, some in making 
a special study of local problems affecting the health and 
well-being of women and children; sometimes the organisa- 
tion of community drama, such as local historical pageants, 
or of reviving folk-dancing and folk-musics has been the work 
specially appealing to some W.I. Some have formed Red 
Cross detachments, others have specialised in co-operative 
marketing of surplus farm or home produce, others have 
started fur or toy or other industries, some have co-operatively 
bought fruit canning and bottling apparatus, and the mem- 
bers have initiated a useful and profitable local industry; 
some have studied labour-saving devices and home planning; 
others have turned out beautiful and useful needlework. It 
was a Canadian W.I. that designed and patented the most 
recent and successful dress stand. Some have formed a 
branch of the National Home Reading Union, and have set 
to work to study some special subject; others have collected 
local folk-lore and legends, and have made a systematic study 
of their own countryside in all its many aspects. But, in 
whatever way, happy community life is promoted, and wider 
interests are encouraged by the presence in any district of 
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a W.I. ; while the knowledg^e that she is placing at the 
service of the community her own knowledge and her own 
gifts (often unsuspected even by herself) promotes the happi- 
ness of the individual woman. 

llhodesia is a country of great distances, and it is some- 
times said that the transpoH question will make impossible 
the spread of the movement out here. To this there are two 
answers: one is that Canada has shown the way. Canada 
is a land where distances are as immense as oura, and if 
Canada can overcome this, and if her rural women can 
organise, why not we 5^ Then, too, we have already success- 
ful farmers’ organisations out here. What happens to the 
women while the men are holding their meetings!^ Cannot 
they have their own organisations and meet at the same time, 
or anyhoTv on the same day? 

To Essexvale has fallen the honour of initiating the 
movement in Africa; but other W.I.’s are likely to come into 
l)eing very shortly. And the women of Bulawayo, realising 
the help that the movement will be to the women of the 
counti*y districts, are generously coming to the fore and 
giving it their wann support in evei*y way. They have 
formed an active and energetic committee, on which, of 
course, country women also sit, and have founded a W.I. 
Club in Bulawayo to act as headquarters for the movement 
in Matabeleland, and to foim a link between town and country 
women. Of this «lub it is also proposed that the wivee of 
new settlers should l>e made honorary members for a short 
period on their arrival. Monthly meetings are to be held 
in Bulawayo, and the club will be open to all members ot 
the W.I., both town and country. At the club, it is hoped, 
not only will countiy women of dift'erent districts be able to 
meet and discuss their various difhculties and their various 
interests, but town and country w^omen will meet and will 
form friendships which may become a joy and help to both. In 
time, it is hoped, the movement will spread all over Southern 
Rhodesia, and not only will each local district have its W.I., 
and each town centre its W.I. Club, but a great Southern 
Rhodesian Federation of W.I.’s will be formed, worthy to 
rank with the gi*eat Canadian and English Federations, and 
which will do worthy work for the c6untry and the country’s 
homes. 
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Export of Maize. 


The following regulations framed under the ])Owers con- 
ferred by the “PixKluce Export Ordinance, 1921/’ appear 
as Government Notice No. 290 in tlie Government Gazette 
of 14th May, 1926. The Notice cancels Government Notices 
Nos. 334 of 1921, 232 of 1923, 85 of 1923 and 123 of 1925 : — 

1. The standard gradas for Rhodesian white flat maize 
shall be as follows: — 

(a) Ginde 1 shall be sound, di>, plump and well 
cleaned, with a maximum of altogether 1 per cent, 
of yellow, discoloured or detective grain 

(b) Grade 2 shall be sound, diy, plump and reason- 
ably clean, and contain not more than 8 per cent, 
defective or other coloured grain or l)oth. Berries 
may be ot irregular size. 

(c) Grade 3 shall be sound, dry and reasonably clean, 

and contain not more than 13 per cent, of defec- 
tive or other coloured grain or both. Berries may 
be of irregular size and shape. 

(d) Grade 8 to include all maize which cannot be 
classified in a higher grade, but which is in dry 
condition and fit for shipment. 

2. All maize intended for export shall be contained in 

new 2^ lb. quality 8x8 twill bags. The gross weight 

of a bag of maize for export shall not be less than 203 lbs. 

3. All bags shall be properly sewui at the mouth, the 
stitches being through the hem of the bag and being not 
more than one inch apart. All bags shall be sewn without 
lugs^ and five-ply double twine of goo<l quality shall be used 
for sewing the bags. 

4. All maize graded and passed for export shall have 
branded upon the bag the numeral 1, 2, 3 or VIII, which 
shall indicate the actual grade assigned to each particular 
bag.. 
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5. All maize meal graded for export shall be straight 
run meal, sufficiently finely ground to pass through a sieve 

» having 18 meshes to the inch. The meal shall be sweet, 
sound, dry, of good colour and free from mustiness. The 
gross weight of a bag of maize meal for export shall not 
be less than 196 lbs. 

6. Bags containing maize meal for export shall be 
sound and strong, though not necessarily new. The twine 
used shall be similar to that required for maize. The stitches 
shall be not more than one inch apart, and the bags shall 
be sewn without lugs. 

7. Bags of maize meal examined and passed for export 
shall be stamped with the letters B.M.M. (Rhodesia Maize 
Meal) by the Tnspe<‘tor. 

8. Maize and maize meal shall be graded at such placovs 
as shall be approved of by the Controller. 

9. A uniform giuding fee of ^d. per bag shall be charged 
for all maize or maize meal examined, gradefl or regia ded, 
except as is provided for in se<*tion 9 of the Ordinance. 

10. For the purpose of examinaiion ol all maize and 
maize meal, an Inspector shall be entitled to abstract and 
remove samples of grain or meal, which shall thereafter be 
at the sole disposal of the Government through the Con- 
troller. 

11. Certificates of grade in llie torm set out in Schedules 
“A’’ and “B’’ of these regulations shall be issued by the 
Inspector to the owner or his agent in respect of all maize* 
or maize meal inspected and graded. 

12. Grade ceitificates in respect ot any graded maize 
or maize meal which is considered by an Inspector to have 
deteriorated in quality below the grade shown on the bag 
shall be liable to cancellation at the discretion of the Con- 
troller. 

13. The Inspec'tor shall, on delivery of each certificate 
to the owner or his agent, receive from the owner or agent a 
receipt therefor in the form provided for in Schedule 

of these regulations. The gTading fees shall be due by the 
owner as from the date of the certificate being granted, and 
shall be paid to the Department of Agriculture or to any 
Civil Commissioner. 
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14. Appeals against the decision of or action taken 
by an Inspector shall l>e lodged with the Controller within 
a period of one month from the date of such decision or 
action. 

16. All movements of Inspectors while on duty shall be 
controlled and directed by the District Traffic Superintendent 
of Railways, Salisbury. 

16. No maize shall be permitted to be exported which 
contains more than 12^ per cent, of moisture. 


SCHEDULE ‘‘A.’^ 

Maize Export Certificate, 

I hereby certify that the maize described hereunder has 
been duly examined by me and found to be in a sound con- 
dition, free of weevils, dry, and equal to the standard herein 
set forth. 

Consigned from to Beira for shipment. 

Consignor per B. & M. & E. Railways. 

Number of bags 

Year of harvest, 192 

Distinguishing marks on bags 

Class 

Grade marks (shown on bags) 

Remarks 


This certificate is issued by the Government of Southern 
Rhodesia without involving any responsibility whatsoever on 
the part of that Government, and is liable to cancellation at 
the discretion of the Controller. 


Grain Inspector. 

Date 19 

Consigned per s.s from Beira I 


District Traffic Superintendent, 
B. & M. & R. Railwavs. 

.-. 19 


Beini, 
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SCHEDULE 

Maize Meal Export Certificate, 

I hereby certify that the maize meal described hereunder 
has been duly examined by me and found to be in a sound 
condition, sweet, of good colour and free from mustiness. 


Consigned from to 

Consignor per B. & M. & R. Railways. 


Number of bags 

Condition of bags 

Distinguishing marks on bags 

Class 

Grade marks (shown on bags). 
Remarks 


This cerHficate is issued by the Government of Southeiii 
Rhodesia without involving any responsibility whatsoever 
on the pari of that Goveimment, and is liable to cancellation 
at the discretion of the Controller. 


Grain Inspe<*tor. 

Date 19 

Consigned per s.s from Beira to.... 


District Traffic Superintendent, 
B. & M. & R. Railways. 
Beira, 19 


SCHEDULE 

Receipt for Grade Certificate, 

I hereby acknowledge receipt of grade certificate 

No....; for bags of maize/maize meal, 

dated 19 for which the fee due at 

the rate of ^d. per bag is £ : : 

Signature of Owner. 

19 

Date signed by Owner. 

Initials of Inspector. 
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\ gioup of liiill (alves at Boiiinewatn tann lleaiiy Junction Oldest 9 
months, yountrest 7 month® 
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Mixed Fanning in Matabeleland. 


We reproduce on the opposite pag’e some photographs 
sent to us by Mr. J. Bazeley, Bonnie\^ater Farm, Heany 
Junction. Mr. Bazeley states that all his cows are milkecl 
<wiee daily. Heifer calves are weaned at seven to eight 
months. The dams of bull calves are milked for four to 
five months, and the bull calves are then allowed to drink 
all their dams’ milk night and morning. All the calves run 
in their respective camps from a month old and are weaned 
not later than eight months old. The calves are housed at 
night and fed until they are weaned. They ihen lUii night 
and day and re<*eive feed in winter, such as maize, sunflower, 
dolichos bean hay, veld hay and maize ensilage. 


Messrs. William Cooper & Nephews, Ltd., announce 
that Lieut. -Commander Barlow Williams, R.N., has been 
appointed as their Rhodesian representative in succession to 
Mr. lioosley, who has retired on pension. 

Commander Williams has been farming in the Figtree 
area for about six years, and has therefore a knowledge of 
Rhodesian conditions. 


F 
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Movements of New Settlers. 


Now Arrivals. — The following new settlers arrived in th(‘ 

Colony during the month of April, 1926 : — 

* 

E. R. H. Mills Roberts — Arrived from England on 4tli 
April, 1926, and was placed foi' tuition with Mr. W. J. 
McCulloc*h, Hartley. 

J. H. Archer — Arrived from England on 5th April, 1926, 
and proceeded to join his brother-in-law, Mr. Quinton, on 
Donji Farm, Concession. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Jenkins — Arrived from England on 
8th April, 1926, and have been accommodated on Mr. J. 
Templeton’s farm Killiemore, Inkomo. 

J. B. Gardiner — Arrived from the Union on 9th April, 
1926, and after visiting the Umtali and Bromley districts 
returned to Queenstown district, where he is undergoing 
training under the auspices of the 1820 Memorial Settlers’ 
Association. He proposes returning to settle in Rhodesia in 
the near future. 

C. Bald — Arrived from England on 10th April, 1926, and 
was placed for tuition with Mr. K. R. Williams, Figtree. 

G. E. Pennell and Son — Arrived from England on 11th 
April, 1926, and Have been placed for training with Mr. 
E. J. Hacking, Linden Park, Norton Siding. 

A. H. Goodwin — Arrived from England on 15th April, 
1926, and was accommodated with Mr. T. Gordon Kay on 
Farm Chelmer, Bulawayo. 

W. A. Aitken — Arrived from England on 16th April, 
1926, and proceeded for tuition to Major L. M. Hastings, 
Maringowe, Headlands. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Comyn — Arrived from England on 
16th April, 1926, and have been accommodated with Messrs. 
A. N. and E. Cruikshank, Cotter, Marandellas. 

Mr. and Mrs. Venables — Arrived from England on 18tli 
April, 1926, and have been accommodated with Mr. H. D. 
Rawson, Alderley, Arcturus. 
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J. Schoeman — Arrived from the Union on 19th April, 
1926, and proceeded on a tour of inspection in the Tx)mag‘undi 
district. 

J. A. Lisle — Arrived from Enf^^land on 20th April, 1926, 
and was placed for training on Dr. PealPs farm Portelel 
Estate, Sinoia. 

A. 0. Hehner — Arrived from the Union on 21st April, 
1926, and joined Messrs. Winder and Sadler on Wellesle> 
Farm, Salisbury district. 

E. F. Price — Arrived from England on 23rd April, 1926, 
and proceeded for training to Impingi Estate, Banket. 

Mr. and Mi’s. Benett (sen.) — Arrived from England on 
23rd April, 1926, and have been accommodated at the Gwebi 
Fann. 

Mr. and Mrs. Osborne — Arrived from Australia on 26th 
April, 1926, and are staying in Salisbury for the present. 

L. Wood and J. N. Scott — Arrived from England on 30th 
April, 1926, and were placed together for training on Kent 
Estate, Norton. 

Movements of other Settlers.— H. Layland— Has trans- 
ferred from Mr. West, Nyamatsitsu, to Mr. A. J. M. Veale, 
Kildonan Estate, Banket. 

C. E. Willby — Has left Mr. G. G. Jameson\s farm La 
Esmeralda, Lydiate. 

Settlers who have taken up Land. — Major Foran— Has 
acquired Farm Fault, Macheke. 
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Correspondence. 


\_No responsibility is accepted by this Journal for the 
views expressed by correspondents.^ 


To the Editor, 

The Rhodesia Agncultmal Journal. 


Sir, 


Cotton Stainers. 


The following might be of interest 1o cotton growers 
and others as being an infallible means ot attracting cotton 
stainers: — Having a ton of cotton seed left over from last 
year, I piled it near the garden with a view to fermenting it 
for use as a fertiliser. By Innch time Ihe next day all the 
stainers had left the garden and congregated on the cotton 
seed. As cotton seed is a great attraction for stainers it 
could be spread in heaps on the cotton fields before the bolls 
have burst in January or February, and a boy very profitably 
employed collecting them. As it undoubtedly pays to colle<*t 
stainers after the bolls have opened, and the bugs are scattered 
all over the cotton lands, it would obviously pay to collect 
them from definite places, and at that period of the season 
they would not have bred to any extent, and the cotton seed 
being apparently their favourite seed, they would congre- 
gate there. 

If any farmer wishes to test it for himself, if he empties 
a sack of cotton seed in his garden he will find that the 
stainers will leave his vegetables and collect there within 12 
hours. 

Yours truly, 

H. J. W. Roberts, 

\ 

Manager, W. & A. Estate. 

P.O. Golden Valley, 

16th May, 1926. 
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To the Editor, 

The Rhodesia Agricultural Journal. 


Sir, 


Export of Eggs. 


In the current Journal y page 400, you wstate, ‘‘The Egg 
Circle can claim,” etc., etc. Are you prepared to support 
your statement to the extent of publishing the amount paid 
per dozen for eggs month by month from May, 1925, to May, 
1926, by the Rhodesia Egg Circle? 

I would respectfully suggest that the encouraging success 
of the poultry industry is due to the plod, plod, plod of the 
Poultry Experts, in spite of the Egg Circle as at present con- 
trolled. 

Faithfully yours, 

S. W. Nash. 


The Lea, 

P.O. Wellesley, 

12th May, 1926. 

[We have no reason to believe that the statement made 
in the May issue of the Journal to the effect that the Egg 
Circle can claim credit for opening up the export trade in 
eggs to the Congo is not correct. We do not consider that 
the statement requires support in the manner indicated by 
our correspondent. — Ed.] 
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Southern Rhodesia Veterinary Report. 


February, 1926 . 

AFRICAN COAST FEVER. 

Melsbttee District. — Deaths occurred at the following 
centres during the month: — ^Eronstad, 2; Lombard’s Rust, 
10; Cronley, 1. 

Umtali District. — In this district the deaths were: — 
Zimunya Reserve, 40; The Rhine, 12; Maonza, 2; Fangudu, 
28; Valhalla, 1. 

Mazoe District. — A fresh outbreak occurred on the farm 
Burnleigh near Shamva. A span of oxen riding charcoal 
from the farm Bythorne to a mine on Burnleigh was placed 
under observation and one beast showed a temperature re- 
action and was destroyed. Microscopic examination showed 
Coast Fever. Mortality: — Burnleigh, 22; Bythorne, 1. 

HORSE-SICKNESS. 

The following mortality was reported: — Dmtali, 1; 
Mazoe, 1. 

QUARTER-EVIL. 

Deaths were reported from the following centres' : — 
Gwelo, 13; Enkeldoorn, 1; Shabani, 3; Fort Victoria, 2; 
Inyati, 7; Plumtree, 1; Antelope, 7; Belingwe, 2; Fort 
Rixon, 3; Salisbury, 1; Mazoe, 2; Bulawayo, 29. 

IMPORTATIONS. 

From Union of South Africa: — Bull, 1 ; cows and heifers, 
10; horses, 14; donkeys, 109; sheep, 852; goats, 260; pigs, 6. 

EXPORTATIONS. 

To Union of South Africa: — Slaughter oxen, 4,613; 
slaughter cows, 368. To Congo: — Slaughter oxen, 164; 
slaughter cows, 6; sheep, 146; goats, 75; pigs, 314. To 
Northern Rhodesia: — Pigs, 4. 
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March, 1926. 

APKICAH COAST FEVER. 

The following mortality was recorded: — 

Umtali District. — The Rhine, 6; Zimunya Reserve, 
21 ; Fangudn, 1 ; Valhalla, 2. 

Melsbiter District. — Kronstad, 1. 

Bulawayo District. — Naseby, 10; Dnnstal B, 8; Dun- 
stal, 1; Craiglea East, 1; Craiglea A, 2; Hyde Park, 6. 

QUARTER-EVIL. 

Deaths from quarter-evil were reported from the follow- 
ing centres: — Melaetter, 1; Umvuma, 2; Enkeldoorn, 2; Fort 
Rixon, 5; Antelope, 4; Belingwe, 31; Gwanda, 3; Gwelo, 1. 

HORSE-SICKNESS. 

The following mortality was reported: — Siiioia, 1; Mel- 
setter, 11; Umtali, 4; Bulawayo, 3. 

TRYPANOSOMIASIS. 

Deaths repoiied from Melsetter, Mrewa and Gatooma. 

CUTANEOUS MYIASIS (SCREW WORM) OF CATTLE. 

Reported prevalent throughout the Colony. 

ANTHRAX. 

A case of anthrax was reported from the Mazoe district 
during the month. All the in-contacts were inoculated. 

IMPORTATIONS. 

From Union of South Africa: — Bulls, 18; cows and 
heifers, 39; horse, 1; mules, 7; donkeys, 312; sheep, 861; 
goats, 287. 

EXPORTATIONS. 

To Johannesburg: — Slaughter, 872. To Durban: — 
Slaughter, 4,484. 

J. M. SINCLAIR, 

Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 
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Southern Rhodesia Weather Bureau. 


APRIL, 1926. 

PreSSUrOi — During the month the mean barometric 
pressure was above normal o>ver the whole country. The 
highest pressures were recorded in the south ^ which wuvs 
visited by two highs, which travelled up from the Union. 
A low approached the country in ihe middle of the month, 
but did not come sufficiently far inland to have much effect. 

Temperature. — During the month the mean temperatures 
were below normal, varying from 0.7° F. above normal at 
Gwelo to 3.6° F. below normal at Sipolilo. The mean day 
temperatures were below normal, vaiying from 2.7° F. above 
normal at Enkeldoorn to 5.8° F. below nonnal at lliverdene 
North. The mean night temperatures were slightly below" 
normal, vaiying fiom 1.0° P. above normal at Gatooma to 
2.2° F. below nonnal at Sinoia. Faost was recorded at one 
or two places. 

The sunshine recorded at Salisbury was 64 per cent, 
of the possible amount as compared with 71 per cent, recorded 
in April last year. 

Rainfall.— The mean rainfall over the country was 
below normal and amounted to 0.34 inch as compared with 
a normal of 0.95 inch. 

Rain Periods. — llain fell in three distinct periods over 
the greater part of the country. It was fairly general on the 
5th, and passed off to the north on the 6th. On the 11th 
and the 19th it rained in the south, and was fairly general 
on the following day in each case. 
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RAINFALL. 


Station. 


1926 

1926. 

Total 
to ond of 

Normal 

rainfall 




to end of 



March. 

April. 

period. 

period. 

Zone A. : 






Bubi — 






Bembesi Railway 


6.18 

Nil 

23.76 

23.14 

Imbesu Kraal 


... 

... 


2.3.65 

Inyati 


5.79 



23.75 

JudRonia 


6.95 

Nil 

27.44 

n.s. 

Martha Farm 


3.70 


24.19 

n.s. 

Shangani Estate 

Bulalima Mangwe — 


7.92 


29.58 

22.41 

Centenary 


9.48 



n.s. 

Kalaka 


10.62 

... 


21.66 

Riverbank 


10.52 

Nil 

28.05 

22.78 

Solusi Mission 


8.78 


26.36 

23.35 

Bulawayo — 




27.61 


Fairview Farm 


11.44 


22.25 

Keendale 


9.85 

»> 

21.80 

20.15 

Lower Rangemore 


8.90 

» » 

23.03 

23.36 

Observatory 


9.94 

» > 

23.50 

23.29 

Gwelo — 






Gwelo Gaol 


5.00 

.02 

20.05 

26.32 

Riversdale Estate 


... 

... 


27.51 

Somerset Estate 


5.60 

.03 

18.78 

24.31 

Insiza — 






Orangedale 


7.85 

Nil i 

29.16 

27.33 

Thorn ville 


7.19 

>» 

27.61 

25.92 

Nyamandhlovu — 




23.29 


Gwaai Reserve 


9.03 

1 

» » 

n.s. 

Impondeni 


7.19 

Nil 

... 

n.s. 

Naseby 


9.67 

21.41 

23.64 

Nyamandhlovu Railway 


7.70 


20.22 

24.55 

Paddy ^s Valley 


5.87 

» » 

21.33 

n.s. 

Sawmills 


8.07 

. »> 

24.89 

22.23 

Wankie — 






Matetsi Railway 


4.74 

»» 

25.65 

25.82 

Ngamo Railway 


5.93 


26.00 

26.09 

Wankie Hospital 


5.90 

.15 

21.15 

22.01 

Waterford 


... 


... 

n.s. 

Sukumi 


7.06 

’.77 

25.96 

n.s. 

Sebungwe — 





29.62 

Gokwe 

... 

10.17 

... 


Zone B. : 






Belingwe — 



.20 

23.79 

20.72 

Bickwell 

... 

5.62 

Sovelele 

... 

9.18 


... 

21.39 

Bulalima- Mangwe — 



Nil 

20.10 


Bruwapeg 

... 

3.01 

n.s. 

Edwinton 

... 

7.91 

*> 

26.71 

21.08 

Empandeni 

... 

9.44 

»» 

32.15 

21.32 

Garth 

... 

10.36 


26.90 

25.13 

Maholi 


1 8.09 

.05 

25.95 

24.69 

• Retreat 

... 

1 10. S2 

.01 

27.18 

20.52 
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RAINFALL — (Continued ). 


Station. 

1926 . 

1926 . 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 

March. 

April. 

to end of 
period. 

Zone B. — (Continued) 





Bulalima-Mangwe (continued) — 

8.88 

Nil 



Sandown 

32.25 

n.s. 

Tjankwa 

O.fiO 

>» 

24.79 

23.32 

Tjoxnpanie 

15.83 

.03 

29.87 J 

23.33 

Gwanda — 





Antelope Mine 

7.18 

.12 

29.48 

19.72 

Gwanda Gaol 

8.33 

.16 

26.27 

20.26 

Limpopo 

1.49 

Nil 

11.86 

n.s. 

Maaunga 

7.90 



17.79 

Tuli 

2.26 

Nil 

18.68 

14.39 

Insiza — 





Albany 

5.63 

>» 

26.89 

20.56 

Filabusi 

5.84 

»» 

28.76 

21.00 

Fort Rixon 

6.16 


« • • 

21.30 

Infiningwe 

8.81 

... 

... 

25.22 

Inyezi ... 

7.49 

.07 

32.52 

21.02 

Killarney Store 

7.72 

... 

... 

n.s. 

Lancaster 

8.54 


... 

n.s. 

Matobo— 





Holly’s Hope 

9.79 

.06 

32.81 

21.93 

Matopo Mission 

12.32 



25.70 

Mtshabezi Mission 

6.85 

.10 

26.14 i 

22.17 

Rhodes Matopo Park 

9.86 

Nil 

26.61 I 

21.04 

Sauerdale 




n.s. 

Umfula (Bon Accord) 

7 .^ 

’.07 

... 

11. s. 

Wenlock Ranch 

5.81 

Nil 

25.30 

n.s. 

Umzingwane — 





Balia Balia 

11.13 


31.73 

23.77 

Essexvale 

10.15 

.04 

34.76 

23.65 

Hope Fountain 

8.92 

... 

... 

26.28 

Zonk C. : 

Charter — 





Bushy Park 

Enkeldoom 

8.35 


• . . 

25 91 

7.18 

.16 

30.61 

28.81 

Marshbrook 

13.97 

.13 

36.11 

28.87 

The Range 

9.48 

.27 

35.69 

31.00 

Umniati 


... 


23.30 

Vrede 

... 

... 

•*. 

28.70 

(Dhilimanzi — 





Allanbe^ 

Beacon Hill 

6.65 

.22 

25.44 

25.45 

8.22 

.21 

30.25 

n.s. 

Central Estates 

9.20 

Nil 

31.64 

28.20 

Orton’s Drift 

7.03 

.21 

30.31 

n.s. 

Sebakwe Post 

6.68 

.20 

25.77 

n.S 4 

XJmvuma Railway 

6.09 

Nil 

25.37 

27.75 

Gwelo — 

7.45 




. Cross Roads 

.06 

23.62 

24.81 

East Clare Ranch 

7.11 

.02 

25.96 

n.s. 

Globe and Phoenix Mine 

7.70 

.05 

25.63 

28.41 

Indiva 

6.69 

... 


n.s. 
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RAIKF ALIi — (Continued). 



ZoNX C. — (Continued) 
Gwelo (continued) — 
Lyndene 

Rhodeedale Ranch 
Woodendhove 
Hartley — 

ArdgoWan 
Balwearie 
Battlefields 
Beatrice 
Camock 
Cromdale 
Elvington 
Gatootna 
Goiirerlands 
Hartley Gaol 
Hopewell 
Jenkinstown 
Maida Vale 
Nyadgori 
Palham 
Ranwiok 
Rooky Spruit 
Thornby 
Thomdyke 
Lomagundi — 

Argyle 

Baguta 

Between Rivers 

Citrus Estate 

Darwendale 

Devonia 

Dingley Dell 

Elinda 

Gambuli 

Gudubu 

Imping! 

Kapiri 

Ma/foote 

Maningwa 


NrCherinj^ 
Miea Fieia 


Estate 


Mukwe River Ranch 
Nyapi 
Nyarora 
Nyati 

Palm Tree Farm 
Puri 

Richmond 
Robbsdale 
Romsey 
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RAINFALL — ( Continued). 


Station. 


Zone C. — (Continued) 

Lomagundi (continued) — 

Silater E^itate 
Sinoia 
Sipolilo 
Umboe 

Umvukwe Rauch 
Woodleigh 
Salisbury — 

Avondale (Broadlands) 
Ballineety 

Botanical Experiment Station 

Bromley 

Cleveland Dam 

Gwebi 

Hillside 

Inkubesi 

Locbinvar 

Manor Farm 

Salisbury Gaol 

Sebastopol 

Stapleford 

Vainona 

Western Commonage 
Sebungwe— 

Sikombela 

Wolverley 


Zone D. : 

Darwin — 

Cullinan’s Ranch 
La Belle Esperance 
Mount Darwin 
Inyanga — 

Carlow 
Inyanga 
Juliasdale 
Rhodes Estate 
Makoni — 

Ardlamont 
Eagle’s Nest 
Mayo Ranch 
Nyogeni 
Wensleydale 
Marandellas — 

Fault Farm 
l^aaoe-— 

Argyle Park 
Avonduur 
Benridge 
Bindura 


1926. 

1926. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

March. 

April. 

5.23 



8.63 

.68 

46.*6o 

3.40 

2.22 

46.17 

8.59 

• •• 


4.22 

.33 

43.*61 

11.58 

.39 

43.64 

13.25 

2.48 

38.49 

15.90 

Nil 

46.68 

14.11 

1.63 

34.50 

17.81 

1.03 

44.85 

14.72 

.22 

45.19 

10.90 

2V62 

35.16 

S.’ik 



15.92 

1.02 

41.*65 

11.22 

1.01 

32.80 

15.00 

1.03 

43.02 

10.65 

.48 

41.85 

11.71 

.60 

37.21 

9.47 

.43 

31.53 

10.17 

.29 

31.91 

10.12 


... 

4.78 


1 

4.11 

Nil 

40.’82 

3.04 

.04 

36.79 

9.45 

1V65 

49.04 

9.61 

’.*96 

60. *66 ' 

11.08 



12.75 

2*39 

45.32 

7.83 

Nil 

32.61 

10.87 

»» 

41.19 

13.11 

... 

15.92 

.31 

45.78 

3.94 

Nil 

34.11 

6V57 



6.61 


... 


Normal 
rainfall 
to end of 
period. 


n.s. 

31.00 

31.14 

n.|b. 

n.s. 


31.82 

n.s. 

32.84 
33.15 
30.30 
33.88 

29.84 
n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 

32. 10 
23.14 
33.38 
33.50 
n.s. 


28.39 

n.s. 


n.s. 

n.s. 

30.80 


36.63 

n.s. 

35.96 


n.s. 

32.64 

n.s. 

n.s. 

n.s. 

n.s. 


n.s. 

34.94 

34.36 

34.71 
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RAINF ALL — ( Continued). 



1926. 

1926. 

Total 

Normal 

rainfall 

Station. 

March. 

April. 

perio<l. 

to end of 
period. 

Zonk D. —(Continued) 





Mazoe (continued) — 





Ceres 

7.62 

.21 

42.55 

,38.21 

Chipoli 

2.09 

.63 

42.96 

34.38 

Citrus Estate 

7.67 

.35 

48.79 

,32.17 

Craigengower 

9.32 

.63 

39.08 

35.48 

Glendale Railway 

11.50 

... 


.34.45 

Glen Divis 

10.12 

.07 

43.95 

n.s. 

Great B 

9.41 


... 

n.s. 

Kilmer 

8.11 

... 


.35.26 

Kingston 

7.50 

.07 

39.03 

37.00 

Mazoe 

10..S.3 

.49 

55.05 

32.31 

Maienzi 

6.65 

Nil 


n..s. 

Marston 

7.67 


... 

11.8. 

Mgutu 

10.92 



29.20 

Omeath 

3.87 



31.90 

Pearson Settlement 

12.03 



n.s. 

Riversdale Estate 



... 

n.s. 

Ruia 

6.62 

.19 

42.84 

,39.23 

Ruoko Ranch 

4.74 

.55 

39.87 

33.02 

Sham va Mine 

4.94 

.57 

38.83 

,34.64 

Stanley Kop 

9 15 

.02 

45.92 

30.86 

Teign 

9.19 

.02 

42.31 

35.60 

Usk 

8.91 

Nil 

47.26 

n.s. 

Virginia 

9.54 


... 

31.00 

Woodlands 

9.63 ' 

!o6 

43.66 

n.s. 

ZombF 

7.55 



n.s. 

Mrewa— 





Glen Somerset 

12.27 

2.17 

47.78 

35.25 

Mrewa 

8.79 


... 

39.90 

Selous Nek 

4.42 

.’47 

32.46 

34.42 

Mtoko — 



1 1 


Makaha 

9.72 

Nil 

37.38 

37.20 

Mtoko 

5.42 

.15 

1 3.5.19 

28., 53 

Salisbury — 





Arcturus 

16.77 

.80 

54.71 

n.s. 

Chindamora Reserve 

12.46 

.66 

41.94 

n.s. 

Chinyika 

15.69 



n.s. 

Glenara 

9.67 



31.12 

Goromonzi 

18.63 

2.31 

47.85 

38.42 

Hillside (Bromley) 

14.94 

.76 

39.75 

n.s. 

Kilmuir 

10.80 

1.46 

53.19 

n.s. 

Meadows 

17.36 

.38 

59.06 

39.29 

Selby 

11.66 

1.43 

42.02 


Springs ... i 

9.55 



n.s. 

Zonk E. : 





Belingwe — 





Belingwe (N.C.) 

7.18 

.19 

28.61 

23.91 

Sbabani 

6.14 

Nil 

26.67 

n.8. 
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RAINFALL — { Gontinvsd ). 


Station. 


Zoae £. — (Continued) 
Bikita — 

Angus Ranch 
Bikita 
Charter — 

Buhera 

Chibi— 

Chibi 

Homestead 

Lundi 

Ohilimanzi — 

Chilimanzi 
Brief on tein 
Felixburg 
Grootfontein 
Induna Farm 
Mtao Forest 
Requeza Estate 
Thornhill 
Gutu — 

Albeit Mission 
Gutu 
Glenary 
Cbindito 
Eastdale Estate 
Gwelo — 

Daisyfield 
Glencraig 
Partri^e Farm 
Sheep Run Farm 
Inyanga — 

Dungarven 
St. Trias* Hill 
Makoni — 

Chitora 
Craigendoran 
Forest Hill 
Gorubi Springs 
Headlands Railway 
Makoni Kop 
Mona 

Monte Cassino 
Odzi Railway 
Rusape 

Tsungwesi Ranch 
Springs 
Marandellas — 
Bonongwe 
Delta 

Elandslaa^ 

Land Settlement 
Lendy Estates 
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RAINFALL~(' Continued ). 


Station. 

1920. 

1926. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 

March. 

April. 

to end of 
period. 

Zonk £.— (Continued) 

Marandellas (continued) — 





Lushington 

13.77 

... 

• • • 

n.s. 

MaCheke 

3.98 

.31 

34.52 

35.03 

Marandellas 

17.71 

.86 

47.32 

36.06 

Nelson 

14.55 

.45 

34.82 

30.38 

Tweedjan 

12.28 

.99 

43.32 

35.58 

Wedimbi 

17.60 

• • • 


n.s. 

White Gambolo Ranch 

11.89 

.35 

40.73 

n.s. 

Melsetter — 





Brackenbury 

8.58 


... 

50.42 

Tom’s Hope 

12.28 

.78 

69.94 

46.00 

Ndanga — 





Bangala Ranch 

8.82 


. 

n.s. 

Ghiredzi Ranch 

9.37 



n.s. 

Doornfontein 

9.61 

.b 

31.19 

n.s. 

Marah Ranch 

6.58 



31.05 

Zaka 

7.23 

.36 

27.01 

41.53 

Selukwe — 





Aberfoyle Ranch 

8.56 

.20 

26.26 

31.04 

Danga 

6.32 

.07 

27.86 

n.s. 

Hillingdon 

7.66 

.04 

27.73 

30.90 

Impali Source 

8.19 

Nil 

25.82 

n.s. 

Rio 

6.63 



28. .34 

Safaso 

7.78 



30.21 

Selukwe Gaol 

11.76 

.80 

39.06 

38.58 

Woodlands 

7.95 

Nil 

24.54 

n.s. 

Umtali — 





Alicedale 

11.14 

... 


30.64 

Argyle 

11.89 

.62 

46.’(>6 

26.69 

Fairview 

12.48 

.24 

51.87 

n.s. 

Fern Valley 

11.64 

1.27 

58.55 

n.s. 

Jerain 

10.84 

.51 

48.23 

32.23 

Mutambara Mission 

6.59 


... 

28.82 

Odzani Power Station 

10.48 

1.19 

56.14 

35.08 

Park Farm 

10.77 

1.23 

61.72 

n.s. 

Penhalon&n 

Premier Estate 

12.47 



46.94 

10.79 

.98 

55.25 

29.30 

Sarum 

9.47 



32.50 

Stapleford 

15.97 

2.41 

98.95 

63.10 

St. Augustine’s Mission 

10.83 

1.96 

58.77 

40.17 

Umtali Gaol 

7.63 

1.12 

46.15 

31.13 

Victoria — 





Brucehame 

9.91 

.15 

28.06 

26.05 

Cambria 

8.75 

.20 

25.50 

n.s. 

Cheveden 

8.29 

.97 

38.42 

n.s. 

Clipsham 

10 43 

.41 

28.62 

28.63 

Glenlivet 

10.94 



n.s. 

Gokomere 

6.15 

.19 

24.15 

25.56 

Histonhurst 

8.99 

.48 


n.s. 

Makorsi River Ranch 

10.35 



32.80 
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R AINF ALL — { Continned ). 


Station. 

1926. 

1926. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 
rainfall 
to end of 
period. 

March. 

April. 



1 



Zone E. — (continued) 





Victoria (continued) — 





Mashaba 

9.59 

.50 

32.30 

n. H. 

Morgenster Mission 

12.48 



39.93 

M’Sali 

6.43 

.36 

19.il 

n.s. 

Riverdene North 

6.86 

.35 

28.03 

30.66 

Salemore 

10.01 

.55 

29.63 

n.s. 

Silver Oaks 

9.86 

.45 

27.78 

28.31 

Stanmore 

6 04 



n.s. 

Victoria 

9.40 

Nii 

43.99 

26.00 

Zimbabwe 

11.75 


• •• 

11.8. 

Zone F. : 





Melsetter — 





Chikore 

12.64 

... 


46.85 

Chipinga 

8.79 

1.22 

59.()2 

47.05 

Melsetter 

11.37 

... 


43.46 

Mount Selinda 

17.19. 

1.16 

61.06 

66.15 

Pendragon 

10.94 

... 


n.s. 

Springvale 

13.47 

2.72 

110.32 

n.s. 

Vermont 

13.99 

1.42 

92.11 

63.40 

Umtali — 





Chimeze 

13.19 



n.s. 

Hoboken 

14.67 

*79 

69.90 

56.80 


Notes from the “ Gazette.’ 


“ Gazette'' 
Date. 


Items. 

IMPORTATION OF DOGS. 


7.5.26. The prohibition against the importation of dogs from the United 
Kingdom and Irish Free State into Southern Rhodesia is can- 
celled. (G.N. 272.) 




EXPORT OF CATTLE. 
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Export of Cattle from Southern 
Rhodesia, 1 926. 



Union 

Congo 

N. 

Rhodesia 


Month 

Slaughter 

Slaughter 

Breeding 

Breeding 

Total 


Johannes- 

burg 

I.O.S. for 
overseas 


January . . . 
February ... 
March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 
September... 
October 
November ... 
December ... 

437 

679 

872 

545 

X 

, X 

898 

170 

1,227 

795 

• 

15 

1,335 

5,141 

5,356 

6,459 


Total ... 

2,533 

12,653 

2,295 

795 

15 

18,291 


J. M. SINCLAIR, 

Chief Veterinary 8ur,ijfeon. 




Dates of Meetings of Farmers’ Associations, Southern Rhodesia. 
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KARMERS’ MEBTINQS. 
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Farming Calendar. 


June. 

BEE-KEEPING. 

At this season hives require to be painted; the woodwork, bein^ 
exceedingly dry, is in good condition to receive it. Linseed oil (unboiled) 
is the best kind to mix with white lead, as it is more penetrating, acting 
as a better preservative than boiled oil. Bees will be able to take beneficial 
flights during w’arm days, so that dysentery need not be, anticipated. 

rn’RUS FRUITS. 

Cultivation of the grove is to be continued and pruning taken iti hand 
towards the end of the month. Washington Navel oranges and some earliei 
varieties will be ready this month for gathering, packing and despatch. 

COTTON. 

In cleaning up the cotton fields care will have to bo exercised in the 
supervision of the pickers. The cotton harvested at this period of the 
season generally comes from late bolls naturally matiued and those pre* 
maturely opened by the cold weather and frost. The matured seed cotton 
should be kept entirely separate from the immature seed cotton. There 
will also be some dirty and stained cotton in this final picking. Arrange- 
ments for next season’s seed requirements should receive consideration. 

CROPS. 

Selection of seed maize, combined with harvesting of the earlier planted 
areas, will be the principal occupation during this month. Care must be 
taken not to shell until the grain is quite diy. Stocked maize after the 
removal of the ears should be carried and stacked. Beans, such as velvet 
and dolichos, will be threshed and the straw and pods saved for feed. 
Pumpkin seed will be selected from the best specimens, and potatoes which 
have been raised should be stored in a cool, shady place. 

Ploughing will become more difficult and less efficacious as the soil 
gets drier, but should be pushed on with in preparation for next yearns 
crops. Where possible, harrows should at once follow the plough to break 
down the clods and conserve moisture. 

Winter wheat, oats or barley will require but little attention. Late 
sow’n onions can be transplanted to their permanent situations. 

DAIRYLNG. 

With the advent of the winter months, dairy produce is not so liable 
to perish as in the hotter months. Cream producers can with advantage 
produce cream for the factories containing a slightly lower fat percentage, 
as cream is not so likely to go sour on account of lower atmospheric 
temperatures. With regard to next season’s milk or cream supply, dairy 
farmers must ensure ^at the dairy cows are kept in good condition 
throughout the winter months, so that they can produce milk immediately 
after calving, and not require the first two months* fresh grass to bring 
them into condition, thereby losing yrhat should be the best weeks of 
their production. A cow gives her " utmost in milk from four to six 
weeks after calving, but she must be in good condition to do this. 
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DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

Pruning of deciduous trees should be done this month or in July. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Cabbage Family. — Plants of this faindy suffer from cabbage louse and 
Ragrada bug during June. 

Onions. — Suffer from thrip. 1'he transplants may be dipped as far as 
the roots in tobacco wash or paraffin emulsion to keep down the pest. 

Fig. — The winter crop of fruit is liable to suffer from fig weevil. The 
infested fruit should be collected and destroyed. If this has been done 
regularly with the first crop, the second crop is not likely to suffer mucli. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Annuals far early spring flowering should be sown, preferably in 
paraffin tins cut lengthwise, in a place sheltered from the wind. Perennials, 
shrubs and ornamental tree seeds may also be sown. Fruit trees, shrubs 
and roses should be pruned and all dead wood removed. Sweet peas 
require constant attention. 

VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

All the available space in the garden should now be thoroughly 
trenched and manured, the soil being well worked and loosened. Vege- 
tables planted out for winter crops should be well and continuously 
cultivated, which will help to bring them along quicker and with less 
watering. Late-bearing tomatoes should be sheltered from the cold winds 
by a grass shield. Beet, radish, carrot, parsnip, turnip, onion, leek, 
mustard, cress and tomatoes may be planted. 

FORESTRY. 

Care should be taken by further ploughing of land or burning (d 
grass that all fireguards round plantations are in good order and effective. 

Thinnings where necessary may be continued, and fellings which are 
to be made are to be carried out. 

Cuttings may be taken and struck now' of deciduous trees, such as 
the Carolina poplar. 

The pricking out of conifer seedlings into tins should be continued, 
and sowing of such seed for the coming planting season may be completed. 

A commencement may be made of preparation of land to be planted 
during the ensuing season, e.g., by stumping if necessary, and ploughing 
where practicable. 

GENERAL. 

Grazing is deteriorating, and the next few months may be a period 
of difficulty for the rancher. It is a mistake, frequently seen, for all 
the grazing nearest to the drinking places to be first consumed, so that 
later on the cattle, when least able to endure fatigue and when the gr^s 
is in any case most scanty and dry, have furthest to walk from the feeing 
ground to water. A little forethought can obviate this trouble. Live stock 
are usually in good condition at this time of year and able to travel 
longer distances to water than may be the case later on in the season. 
Fire guards to prevent grass fires should be looked to. 

POULTRY. 

Fowls and Chickens.— The weather during June, especially at night, is 
rather cold, and in low lying parts or near vleis even frosty; it is necessary, 
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therefore, to be prepared for this change, otherwise the egg output will drop 
and the birds are likely to develop bronchitis or pneumonia. The poultry 
keeper will therefore realise that his loss may be severe if he does not take 
proper precautions for the comfort of the birds. All houses should be per- 
fectly dry, especially the floor ; there should be no draughts blowing on the 
birds, but plenty of fresh air; no stuffiness, which is conducive to trouble; 
and no overcrowding. If an iron house, a good layer of grass should be laid 
on the top and also round the sides, for such a house is cold in the winter 
and hot in the summer, and is subject to a sudden and rapid drop in 
temperature. 

Keep the young stock growing. Let them have as much food as they 
will eat. They should have more even than adults. A fowl’s future con- 
stitution and vitality, her future breeding and laying qualities, all depend 
upon the treatment and care in the growing stage. . 

Turkeys. — As many of these as possible should be hatched from now 
on for the next three or four months. Breed only from big hens; the 
usual run of hens in this country are too small. The toms, however, are 
often of good size. 

Ducks. — These should be laying well now, but hatching depends largely 
upon whether the owner has contracts for a gooc^ number of young duck 
lings each week. It does not pay to keep a duck for the table after ten 
weeks; at this age they begin to grow their large feathers, the body stops 
growing and they are eating food to no purpose; therefore it is wise to 
hatch only about the number wanted each week for contract. 

Pamphlets on chicken, turkey and duck rearing can be obtained gratis 
on application to the Poultry Experts, Department of Agriculture. 


.STOCK. 

Cattle. — ^Where it is necessary to move cattle to fresh pasturage, this 
should not be unduly delayed. Dipping is best postponed during very 
cold snaps until a warm day occurs. Cows with autumn calves should 
be kept in the more sheltered paddocks. A watchful eye should be kept 
on all watering places in order to prevent their being fouled or stopped 
up. Bulls should be kept out of the herd until the end of July at least, 
and, in the meantime, they should be well fed and cared for in ordei 
to fit them for their work. The three watchwords in the dairy herd 
should be feed, shelter and bedding from now onwards. Ensilage will 
now be found invaluable, as also will pumpkins, majordas or any other 
form of succulent food. Good hay should be used to rack up with at night, 
and the maize ration should be supplemented with ground nuts, ground 
nut cake or bean meal. Young calves are better in the pens on very cold 
mornings until the sun has gained some power, when they may run on short 
sweet veld for a few hours. The above remarks with regard to dipping 
and water supply apply equally to dairy as to ranching herds. 

Sheep. — Sheep are best kept on the high veld for a while longer. If 
grass seeds are troublesome, a grazing area should be mown. If the 
rams were put into the flock in May, they should now be removed. Ewes 
with lambs will benefit by a few handfuls of mealies, and perhaps ensilage. 
They should be provided with shelter from cold winds. 

TOBACCO. 

Tobacco seed should now be graded and treated preparatory to next 
season’s sowings. If new seed is to be purchased, orders should be placed 
with reliable suppliers. 

VETERINARY. 

Horse-sickness should be practicallv. over now. Red water and gall- 
sickness occur all the year round, but the worst time is the summer, when 
ticks are prevalent. Blue tongue should be very little in evidence now. 
Inoculation can be carried out now. Scab is a poverty winter disease. 
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WEATHER. 

Casual rains may occur, but except on the eastern frontier, none is 
to be reckoned upon, nor can it be regarded as seasonable or desirable. 
Frosts generally occur on a few nights during the month of June, and 
precautions must therefore be taken. This month and the next are the 
coldest of the year, and when the cold is accompanied by dull weather or 
“Scotch mist,” known locally as “guti,” it is apt to have a severe effect 
on live stock, especially if grazing should at the same time be scarce 
and water supplies far to travel to. 


FOR SALE. 

New Motor Trolloy. Teinis can be arranged. Apply 
Box 717, Salisbury. 
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Departmental Bulletins. 


The following Bulletins, consisting of reprints of articles which 
have appeared in this Journal, are available for distribution free of 
charge to applicants in Southern BJiodesia only. Outside Southern 
Rhodesia, 3d. per copy. 

AGRICULTURE AND CROPS. 

No. 174. Notes on Hop Growing, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 218. Useful Measurements for Maize, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 225. Napier Fodder or Elephant Grass, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 232. Witch Weed or Rooi-Bloem, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 256. Prospecte of Maize and Tobacco Crops, 1917, by Eric A. Nobbs, 

Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 262. Root Crops, Cultural Notes on, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 269. Farming in Granite Country, by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 278. New Crops for Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 327. Linseed, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 362. The Cultivation of Rice, by II. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 363. The Manuring of Maize at Makwiro, by G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E., 
•B.Sc., F.LC. 

No. 374, Fibre Crops, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 394. The Interdependence of Crop Rotation and Mixed Farming, by 
H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 399. Green Manuring and Soil Management, by G. N. Blackshaw, 
O.B.E., B.Sc., F.LC. 

No. 403. Florida Beggar Weed, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 407. Wheat. 

No. 408. Ihe Velvet Bean, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 416. Grasses of Agricultural Importance in Southern Rhodesia, by 
H. G. Mun<ty, F.L.8., G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C., 
and E. V. Flack. 

No. 422. Improvement of Rhodesian White Maize by Selection, by C. 
Mainwaring. 

No. 423. The Common Sunflower, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 428. The Sweet Potato, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 429. Propagation of Kudzu Vine, by H. C. Arnold. 

No. 442. Swamp or Irrigation Rice, by K. V. Yoshi, Bombay. 

No. 454. The Growing of Potatoes in Southern Rhodesia, by C. Main- 
wanng. 

No. 456. Legumes in Southern Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters. 

No. 462. Hay-making in Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 464. Ensilage, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 467. Soil Treatment and Manuring for Maize Production, by G. N. 
Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.LC. 

No. 499. Maize Production on the Sand Veld, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., 
F.L.S., Chief Agriculturist. 
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No. 504. Castor Oil, by Guy A. Taylor, M.A. 

No. 509. Cotton Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by D. D. Brown. 

No. 510. Check-row Planting of Maize, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 613. The Carob Bean in Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 533. Silage: Its Composition and Value as a Farm Food, by G. N. 

Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 539. Barley Growing. 

No. 541. The Potato Crop under Irrigation, by G. K. Syfret. 

No. 545. Artificial or ^nthetic Farmyard Manure, by H. G. Mundy, 
Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 546. Notes on Fertilisers and Soil Treatment, by T. J. Mossop. 

No. 550. Onion Growing under Irrigation, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 552. Mixed Farming in Matabeleland, by Gordon Cooper. 

No. 557. Selection of Virgin Land for Arable Farming, by G. N. Blackshaw , 
O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 560. Climatic Conditions and Cotton Growing in Southern Rhodesia. 

by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 561. Wheat Growing in Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 568. The Treatment of Arable Land, by G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E., 
B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 571. A Farmers’ Calendar of Crop Sowings, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 581. Leguminous Crops for Stock and Soil Improvement in Southern 
Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring, Agriculturist. 

No. 590. Rye, by H. W. Hilliard, Junior Agriculturist. 

No. 591. Maize Export Conference Proceedings. 

Botanical Specimens for Identification. 


REl»ORTS ON CROP EXPERIMENTS. 

No. 94. Second Report on Experiments, by J. H. Hampton. 

Np. 189. The Manuring of Maize on the Government Experiment Farm, 
‘ Gwebi, by G. N. Blackshaw, B.Sc., F.C.S. 

No. 216. Manuring of Maize on Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, 
by A. G. Holborow, F.I.C. 

No. 220. Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1914-15, by E. A. Nobbs. 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 221. Results of Experiments, Longila, 1914-15, by J. Muirhead. 

No. 239. Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1915-16, by E. A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 246. Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1915-16, Part II., by E 
A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 268. Manuring Maize, Government Farm, Gwebi, by A. G. Holborow. 
F.I.C. 

No. 279. Report on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1916-17, by E. A. Nobbs. 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 341. Report on Crop Experiments, 1918-19, Gwebi Experiment Farm. 

No. 342. Rotation Experiments, 1913-19, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S., and 
J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 382. Annual Report of Experiments, Experiment Station, Salisbury, 
1919-20. 

No. 405. Annual Report of Crop Experiments, 1920-21, Gwebi Experiment 
Farm, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S., and J. H. Hampton. 

No. 411. Annual Report of Experiments, 1920-21, Experiment Station. 
Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 413. Arlington Sand Veld Experiment Station, First Report, by H. G 
Mundy, F.L.S., and E. E. Wright. 
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Bulawayo Municipal Experiment Station, First Report, by H. G. 
Mundy, F.L.S. 

Winter Cereal Experiments, 1921, by D. E. McLoughlin. _ 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1921-22, Experiment Station, 
Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1922-23, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Bulawayo Experiment Station, Annual Report for Season 1922-23. 
by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Annual Report of Crop Experiments, Gwebi Experiment Farm, 
1922-23, by H. G. Mundy. 

Bulawayo Experiment Station Report, 1923-24, by H. G. Mundy, 
F.L.S. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1923-24, Agricultural E^tperiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

Cr<^ Rotations on the Gwebi Experiment Farm, 1923-24, by 
H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

A Maize Rotation Experiment, by A. R. Morkel. 

Bulawayo Experiment Station, Annual Report for Year 1924-25. 
by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. ^ 


TOBACCO. 

Wildfire and Angular Spot. 

Some diseases of Tobacco in Rhodesia, by F. Eyles, F.L.S., F.S.S 
Notes on Handling Tobacco. 

Fire-cured Tobacco, by H. W. Taylor, B.Agr. 

Tobacco Growing in Rhodesia, by L. S. Myring. 

Fire-Cured Tobacco, by Trevor Fletcher. 

Notes on the Growing, Curing and Handling of Virginia 
Tobacco in Southern Rhodesia, by J. C. W. Andrews. 
Fire-curing Tobacco Barn, by the Tobacco Advisers. 

Tobacco Culture in Southern Rhodesia — ^Harvesting and Curing 
of Virginia Tobacco, by D. D. Brown. 

Tobacco Mosaic in Southern Rhodesia, by F. Eyles, F.L.S., F.S.S. 

The Tobacco Growing Industry in Southern Rhodesia, by E. M. 
Matthews, B.Sc. 

Tobacco Baling Box Measurements, by C. A. Kelsey Harvey. 

Handbook of Tobacco Culture for Planters in Southern Rhodesia, 
price 2s. 6d., post free outside South Africa 3s. fid. 


STATISTICS. 

Collection of Agricultural Statistics in Southern Rhodesia, by 
Eric A. Nobbe, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

The Agricultural Returns for 1914, by B. Haslevvood, F.S.S. 

Statistical Returns of Crops in Southern Rhodesia for the Season 
1914-15, by £. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and B. Haslewood. 

Farm and Live Stock Statistics, 1915, by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., and B. Haslewood, F.S.S. 

Statistical Returns of Crops grown by Europeans in Southern 
^odesia for the Season 1915-16, by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., and Fred Eyles, F.L.S. ‘ 

Statistics of Live Stock and Anftnal Produce, 1916, by Eric A. 
Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 
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No. 281. Statistics of Crops, 1916-17, by F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 286. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1917, 
by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 303. Statistics of Crops, 1917-18, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and 
F. Eylee, F.L.S. 

No. 322. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce, 1918, by F. Eyles, 
F.L.S. 

No. 361. Statistics of Lire Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1919, 
by F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 380. Statistics of Crops grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia, 
1919-20, by H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 393. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce lor 1920, by 
H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 409. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1920-21, by H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 426. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the year 1921, 
by H. C. K, Fynn. 

No. 443. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia for 
the Season 1921-22, by F. Eyles, F.L.S., and H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 469. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1922, 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 484. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1922-23, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 496. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1923. 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 502. Winter Crops, 1923, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 627. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1923-24, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 543. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1924, 
by A. Borradaile Bel). 

No. 580. Statistics of Summer Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia for the Season 1924-25, by A. Borradaile Bell, 
Statistician. 


No. 208. Water in the Diet of Live Stock, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S 

No. 227. An Experiment in Beef Production, by.R. C. Simmons. 

No. 245. Beef Feeding Experiment No. 2, by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 250. Beef Feeding Experiment No. 3, by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 321. The Construction of Dipping Tanks for Cattle. Revised April, 
1919. 

No. 336. Butchering and Flaying. 

No! 338. From Breeder to Bulcher; Beef Feeding Experiment No. 5, by 
E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 345. Notes on the Theory and Practice of Feeding Cattle in Southern 
Rhodesia, Part IV., by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 381. Prom Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 8, by 
Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 392. Memorandum on the Cattle Industry of Southern Rhodesia, 1921. 

No. 421. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 9, 

Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D,, 
B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 

No. 446. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 11, 

. Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by Eric A. Nobbe, 

Ph.D., B.Sc., P.H.A.S. 
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The Cattle Industry. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 13. 

by Eric A. Nobba, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Hand-Rearing of Calves, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

The Management of Sheep, by Montague Gadd. 

The Feeding of Fattening Cattle, Dairy Cows and Pigs, by 
G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.K, B.Sc., F.I.C. 

From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiments Nos 14 
and 16, Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by Eric A. 
Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Further Notes upon the Feeding of Farm Animals, by G. N. 
Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

Merino Sheep in Southern Rhodesia, by H. W. Hjlliard. 

Raising Pigs for Profit, by MacW. Ingram, Garth Farm, P.B. 
Bulawayo. 

Arsenite Cattle Dip— How to Mix. 


DAIRYING. 

A Farm Cheese and Butter Dairy, by K. C. Simmons and G 
tJ. Fripp. 

Control of Temperature in Dairying, by T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D. 

Manufacture of Cheddar Cheese, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A.. 
N.D.D. 

Common Defects in Butter-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D. 

Farm Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D 

The Rearing of Bacon Pigs for Bacon Factory Purposes, by 
T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

How to Produce First Grade Cream, by T. Hamilton, M.A. 

Gouda or Sweet-Milk Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D. 

Bacon Curing on the Farm, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., 
N.D.D. 

Treatment of Gassy Curds in Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton. 

M. A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

The Dairy Industry: Causes of Variation in Cream Tests, bv 
T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

Bacteria and the Dairy Industry, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 
Cottage Cheese, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

The Pasteurisation of Milk and Cream, by J. R. Corry, 
B.Sc. (Agr.). 

Cream Cheese, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

Cream Cooling Devices, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

Milk Recording and its Advantages, by T. Hamilton, M.A., 

N. D.A., N.D.D. Introduction by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. 

Drawings of cow byres can be obtained upon application to the 
Dairy Expert, Department of Agriculture. Smisbury. * 


VETERINARY. 

Rabies, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., and T. G. Millington, 
M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H. 

Scab or Scabies in Sheep and Goats, by Rowland Williams, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

Obstruction in Sheath of Ox, by J. M. Sinclair, M.R.C.V.S. 
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No. 364. Honnd-worm Infection of Calves, by H. E. Hornby, M.R.C.V.S 

No. 367. Quarter-evil, by C. R. Edmonds, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 431. History, Control and Treatment of Infectious Abortion in Cattle 
in Southern Rhodesia, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 435. A Short History of Infective Diseases, by J. M. Sinclair, 
M.R.C.V.8. 

No. 474. Heartwater. 

No. 480. Measles in Swine, by P. D. Huston, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 488. A Note on an Outbreak of Infectious Abortion associated with 
Sterility, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., and P. D. Huston, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 497. The Laboratory Diagnosis of Animal Diseases, by LI. E W 
Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 600. Infectious Abortion, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 536. Inoculation of Cattle against Redwater and Gall Sickness, bv 
LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 570. The Spaying of Bovines, by G. C. Hooper Sharpe, M.C., 
M.R.C.V.S., and M. H. Kingcome, M.R.C.V.S. 

Services of Government Veterinary Surgeons. 


IRRIGATION. 

No. 270. Odzani River Irrigation Scheme, by W. M. Watt. 

No. 300. The Dangers and Prevention of Soil Erosion, by W. M. Watt 

No. 349. The Hydraulic Ram, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.Inst.C.E., 

A. M.LE.E. 

No. 376. Notes on the Water Law of Southern Rhodesia, by R. Mcllwaine, 
M.A., LL.B. 

No. 384. The Application of Water in Irrigation, by A. C. Jennings, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.LE.E. 

No. 400. Soil Washing, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.I.C.E., A.M.I.E.E. 

No. 412. Water Power Resources of Southern Rhodesia, by C. L. Robert- 
' son, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 438. Summer Irrigation in Rhodesia, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.Inst.C.E. 

No. 452. Weirit and their Construction, ,by A. C. Jennings, A.M.I.C.E., 

A M.l.E E 

No. 476. Soil Washing, by A. C. Jennings, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.I.E.E. 
No. 621. Water; Its Use for Irrigation, by E. V. Flack. 

No. 629. The Umtali River Irrigation Scheme, by C. P. Robinson, B.Sc 

No. 668. How to use an Engineer’s or Farm Level, by P. H. Haviland, 

B. Sc. (Eng.). 

No. 665. Further Notes on Soil Erosion, by P. H. Haviland. B.Sc. (Eng.). 
Engineering Advice. 


FORESTRY. 

No. 366. The Management of Woods, by J. S. Henkel. 

No. 439. Forestry in Rhodesia : Planting and Caro of Forest Trees, by 

J. 8. Henkel. 

No. 470. Forestry in Southern Rhodesia: The Propagation of Eucalypt*. 
by J. S. Henkel. 

No. 612. Indigenous Timbers for Fencing, by J. S. Henkel. 

No. 623. Tree Planting and Termites, by A. S. Thornewill, B.A. 

No. *528. Forestry in Southern Rhodesia : Timber and Fuel for Tobacco 
Growers, by J. S. Henkel. 
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No. 565. Forestry in the Meleetter District, by J. S. Henkel. 

No, 575. Tending of Eucalyptus Plantations, by A. S. Thomewill, B.A. 

No. 578. Rules for Tree Planting, by A. S. Thomewill, B.A. 

Price List of Forest Tree Transplants, Ornamental Shrubs, Hedge 
Plants and Seeds. 

HORTICULTURE. 

No. 424. Citrus Fruit Growing in Rhodesia, by A. G. Turner. 

No. 471. Budding of Citrus Trees, by A. G. Turner. 

A Co'mparative Study of the Citrus Industry of South ‘Africa, by 
Herbert J. Webber, Ph.D., D.Agr. Price 2/-. 

ENTOMOLOGY AND VEGEl'ADLE PATHOLOGY. 

No. 139. Termites, or “White Ants,” by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 178. Illustrations of Natural Forest in relation to Tsetse Fly, bv 

R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 187. The Dusty Surface Beetle, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 197. Chafer Beetles, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 204. Some Injurious Caterpillars, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 214. Some Household Insects, by R. Lowe Thompson, B.A. 

No. 219. More Household Insects, by R. Lowe Thompson, B.A. 

No. 228. Rhodesian Citrus Pests, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 233. Does it Pay to Spray Potatoes in Southern Rhodesia? b\ Rupert 
W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 261. Turnip Sawfly, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 280. The Maize Beetle, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 290. Notes on Remedies for Turnip Sawfly, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S 

No. 302. A Note on the Maize Stalk Borer, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 317. Maize Culture on Red Soil; Value of Poisoned Bait as an Aid to 
Good Standi^, by Rnpert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 353. Further Experiments with Poisoned Bait on Maize Lands, by 
R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 386. The Common Fruit Beetle, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 402. Ticks Infesting Domestic Animals in Southern Rhodesia, by 
R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 425. Notes from the Entomological Branch, by Rupert W. Jack, 
F.E.S., Chief Entomologist. 

No. 450. Insect Pests of Fruits other than Citrus in Southern Rhodesia, 
by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 460. Tsetse Fly: a Four Years’ Experiment in Game Elimination, 
by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 476. Tsetse Fly— Inspection of Shangani Experimental Area, by 
Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 503. Locusts, by J. K. Chorley. 

No. 616. The Coming Campaign against Locusts by Rupert W. Jack, 
F.E.S. 

No. 522. Notes on the Black Citrus Aphis, by C. B. Symes. 

No. 535. The Black Maize Beetle: Observations on Life History and 
Control, by C. B. Symes. 
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No. 648. Insect Pests of Cotton, by C. B. Symes. 

No. 553. Observations on Some Injurioas Markings of Oranges, by C. B. 
Symes. 

No. 687. Tsetse Fly in the Lomagundi District, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 
No. 593. Notes from the Entomological Laboratory — (1) Outbreak of Army 
Worm (Laphygma exempta, Wlk.), (2) Cattle Myiasis: “Screw 
Worm,” by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 


POULTRY. 

No. 465. The Poultry Industry : Parasites, by A. Little 

No. 472. Ducks on the Farm, by H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 481. Poultry Husbandry: Some Common Diseases of Poultry, by 
A. Little. 

No. 491. Poultry Husbandry: Housing and Feeding of Adult Stock, bv 
H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 508. Poultry Husbandry : Diseases of the Reproductive System, b> 
A. Little, Poultry E:mert. 

No. 517. Poultry Husbandry: The Rearing and Fattening of Table 
Poultry, by H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 526. Abnormalities in* Eggs, by A. Little. 

No. 531, The Poultry Industry: The Turkey, by A. Little. 

No. 538. Mating for Improvement and Increased Egg Production, by 
A. Little. 

No. 547. Rhodesia Egg-laying Test, Ist April, 1924 — 2nd February, 1925, 
by H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 551. Poultry Husbandry : Advice to Beginners, by A. Little. 

No. 556. Geese, by A. Little. 

No. 573, Systematic Breeding for Increased Egg Production, by H. G 
Wheeldon. 

No. 579. Poultry Husbandry: Respiratory Diseases, by A. Little. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 

No. 360. Notes on the Rainfall Season 1919-20 in Southern Rhodesia, by 
C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 436. The Possibility of Seasonal Forecasting and Prospects for Rain 
fall Season 1922-23, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 
No. 506. Review of the 1923-24 Rainfall Season. 

No. 524. The Use of an Aneroid Barometer, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., 
A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 532. The Short Period Forecast and Daily Weather Report, by C. L. 
Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 542. Review of the Abnormal Rainfall Season, 1924-25, by C. L 
Robertson, B.Sc. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. 93. Formation of Agricultural Credit Associations in Rhodesia, by 
Loudon M. Douglas, F.R.S.E. 

No. 226. Classification of Clouds, by R. H. Scott, F.R.S. 

No. 248. A Preservative for Samples of Arsenical Dips for Analysis, by 
A. G. Holborow, F.I.O. 

No. 254. Hints on Explosives, by W. Martin Watt, Government Agricul- 
tural Engineer. 

No. 264. Nature Notes— Adaptation, by C. F. M. Swynnerton, F.L.S. 
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No. 274. Lecture on Malaria and Blackwater, by A. M. Fleming, C.M.G , 
M.B., C.M., F.R.C.S.E., Medical Director. 

No. 283. Maize Foods for the Home. 

No. 368. Notes on the Regulations Governing the Sale of Fertilisers and 
Farm Foods, by E. V. Flack. 

No. 414 Limestones in Southern Rhodesia, by G. N. Blackshaw, O.B E , 
B.Sc.. F.I.C. 

No 453. The Manufacture of Roofing Tiles on the Farm, by Arthur J 
Omer. 

No. 479 Quinine Prophylaxis in Ma’aria, by A M Fleming, ^ B , CM. 
F.R.C.S.E., b.P.H. 

No. 487. The Quarrying of Granite for Building Purposes, by G M 
Gillespie. « 

No. 618. Locusts as Food for Stock, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S 

No. 549. Ochna Pulchra Bernes, by A. W. Facer, B.A., A.I.C. 

No. 664. Pisd-de-Terre, by P. B. Aird. 

No. 669. Education of Children of Farmers in Southern Rhodesia, by R 
McIntosh, M.A. 

No. 574. Brick-makmg on the Farm, by A. C. Jennings, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
A.M.I.E.E. 

No 588. Concrete on the Farm, by N. P. Sellick, M.C., B.Sc. (Eng.), 
Assistant Irrigation Engmeer. 

The Analyses of Agricultural Products, Soils, Water, etc. 

Lectures for Farmers. 

Farming Returns for Income Tax Purposes. 

Land Bank Act (price !/•) 

Twelve Simple Rules for the Avoidance of Malaria and Black- 
water. 





Rliodcbian bled Fiieslandb at Bluff Hill faim, near Salisbury. 
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Editorial. 


ContnbuUms and correspondence retjarding subjects 
affecting the farming industry of Southern Rhodesia Ofre 
invited. All communication^ regarding these matters and 
subscriptions and advertisements should be addressed to: — 
The Editor, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, 


Rhodesian FrieslandSi — The Friesland is rapidly gaining* 
in popularity as a dairy breed in Southern Bhodesia, and 
within the last twelve months a good number of these cattle 
has been imported into the country. The frontispiece shows 
a group of B.hodesian-bred Frieslands, the property of Mr. 
Waller, of Bluff Hill, Salisbury. These heifers are all pedi- 
gree stock and have been bred at Bluff Hill. The two animals 
in front are both under two years of age, while the rest of the 
group are all less than a year old. The photograph is con- 
vincing testimony to the fact that Bhodesia is capable of pro- 
ducing dairy cattle of very good quality, and refutes the 
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oft-quoted saying that ‘‘Frieslands will not do well in 
Bhodesia.” 

The heifers in the photograph are all well-grown animals 
and are in excellent condition. Bluff Hill Frieslands are fed 
on mealie meal, bran, monkey nut cake, pumpkins, ensilage, 
mealie stalks and veld hay, all of which, with the exception 
of bran, are produced locally. The hay stacks form a very 
fitting background in a photograph of this nature, taken in 
a country where live stock plays so important a part in the 
agricultural system. Here we have the combination which 
makes for profitable and permanent agriculture — live stock 
and crops. The hay stacks consist of ordinary veld hay, which 
if cut and stacked at the right time will furnish a useful 
roughage for stock during the dry months of the year. The 
provision of winter feed for dairy stock is a very essential 
practice in Rhodesia. 


Maize Estimates, Season 1925-1926.— The final maize 
yield for the whole Colony is now estimated at 1,560,000 bags 
or 6.1 bags to the acre. The yield .is estimated at slightly 
less than the preliminary figures, owing to frost having 
affected the late planted mealies. In certain districts there 
was a fairly heavy frost on 24th and 25th April which did 
some damage, but this was fortunately not experienced in the 
main maize belt. In Victoria the maize is particularly late, 
but on the whole a fair yield is now expected. Low lying 
land in Mazoe and Lomagundi suffered from excessive rain in 
January and February, as did also the districts of Makoni 
and Umtali. The yield, however, for the whole country is 
estimated at rather above the average. 


Cotton Breeding Experiments.— On the 25th May 
farmers from all parts of the Colony visited the Cotton Breed- 
ing Station at Gatooma, where the methods of investigation 
employed were described in a short lecture by Mr. G. S. 
Cameron, Cotton Specialist of the Empire Cotton Growing 
Corporation, who also instructed those in attendance 
what to look for on the various plots to which they 
were afterwards conducted. The methods of laying 




Cattle being clipped at Glenara farm, near Salisbury, during visit of 
Britisli farmers. 
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out the plots for varietal testing were explained, 
showing how these must be repeated a number of times 
in order to arrive at the probable margin of error. In- 
spection of the plots revealed the fact that although the crop 
at the station is going to be a light one, due to a severe boll 
worm attack, the exotic varieties in the main varietal tests 
all showed to better advantage than Improved Bancroft. It 
is as yet too early to say which of the exotic varieties will 
eventually be selected as suitable for Rhodesian conditions, 
but there is good reason to believe that a superior variety to 
that at present being groAvn has been found. 


Horse-Sickness Vaccine.— We are re(|uested by the 
Director of Veterinary Research to draw attention to the tact 
that a limited quantity of viru8-vac(*ine for the inoi illation 
of horses and mules is now available. This can bo obtained 
through a Veterinary Surgeon, who will examine the animals 
and decide whether they are suitable subjects tor inoculation. 
If this officer performs the inoculation and superintends the 
re-action, he will, if satisfied that the animal has re-acted 
satisfactorily, brand it VD, as an indication that it has been 
inoculated. The vaccine will also be supplied direct to 
owners, but should they decide to inoculate their animals 
themselves, the biaiul will not be applied. Only a limited 
quantity of the vaccine is available, and this will only be 
issued during the cool winter months, the most favourable 
period for inoculation, [t should not be applied to horses 
exceeding four years of age, but the same limit does not apply 
to mules. 

Full particulars are is.sued with the vaccine, for which a 
charge is made of £1 a dose, payable with order. 


London’s Moat Supply. — The vast dimensions of the 
London meat trade and the extent to which the metropolis 
is dependent upon overseas sources of supply are shown by 
statistics issued by the Superintendent of the Central 
Markets. During the four months ended April, 1926, the 
supplies of meat and like products to the London Central 
Markets aggregated 168,331 tons. Imported supplies, apart 


B 
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from produce originating in Ireland, formed 83.1 per cent, 
of the total quantity of produce marketed. British and Irish 
supplies aggregated 28,468 tons or 16.9 per cent, of the total 
supply; New Zealand and Australia 30,562 tons or 18.2 per 
cent.; Argentina and Uruguay 80,116 tons or 47.6 per cent.; 
Netherlands and other foreign countries 29,185 tons or 17.3 
per cent. Beef and veal accounted for 92,455 tons, mutton 
and lamb 45,799 tons, pork 19,204 tons, poultry and game 
6,158 tons, and butter, eggs and rabbits 4,715 tons. Of the 
beef and veal, Argentina furnished 70,942 tons or 76.7 per 
cent.; Britain and Ireland 11,742 tons or 12.7 per cent.; New 
Zealand and Australia 2,792 tons or 3.0 per cent. ; and other 
countries 6,979 tons or 7.6 per cent. Of the mutton and lamb 
handled, 25,880 tons or 56.5 per cent, came from New Zealand 
and Australia, and 8,897 tons or 19.4 per cent, from Argen- 
tina; Great Britain and Ireland supplied 9,889 tons or 21.6 
per cent., and from other countries not specified were received 
1,133 tons or 2.5 per cent. The Netherlands supplied 15,639 
tons of pork or 81.4 per cent, of the total; Great Britain and 
Ireland 2,591 tons or 13.5 per cent. ; and other countries 
974 tons or 5.1 per cent. 

Analysis of the statistics sho>\s that supplies of beef and 
veal from British and Irish sources were less by 1,278 tons 
than in the corresponding period of 1925, while supplies from 
Argentina increased by 8,836 tons. 


Statistics. — The attention ot faimers, ranchers and all 
engaged in farming operations is directed to Government 
Notice No. 327 of 1926 published in the “Gazette'’ of 4th 
June, 1926. This notice incorporates regulations relative to 
the annual statistical returns required from all engaged in 
farming or ranching, and certain alterations have been made 
in the information required, of which special note should be 
taken. 

In the summer crop return, which is due on ihe 15th 
September, the only alteration of importance is that in future 
information is required of the number of fruit trees in addition 
to citrus on each farm as well as the amount of fruit sold 
or exported. 

In the live stock and animal products return, due on the 
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31st December, there are several additional items. The 
number of cattle which have died during the year has to be 
stated under four headings, namely: — (a) Disease; (b) 
poverty or drought; (c) accident; (d) slaughtered for food. 

Tinder animal products the amount produced is required, 
and not as previously, amount sold. Bacon has also been 
added to this list. 

The number of persons employed on ihe farm on the 31st 
December is also required, and headings will be found for 
both Europeans and natives. 

The estimate of the acreage planted or to be planted with 
the next season’s summer crop has been altered to show 
separately tobacco and cotton, as well as maize. The reason 
for this is that these two crops are getting to the state when 
early information is necessary as to the prospects of the crop. 

We regret that it is again necessary to comment on the 
laxity of farmers in the rendering of the necessary statistical 
information. Not only are many returns only received after 
repeated application, but further, the a(*curacy of a consider- 
able number leaves much to be desired. It vould appear to 
be necessary to enforce the penal clause in the Ordinance, 
for unless statistics are promptly and accurately rendered, 
their value to the community is considerably minimised. 


Empire TobacCOi — We publish below some extracts from 
various publications showing the interest which the British 
manufacturer is taking in Colonial tobaccos. These extracts 
are of considerable importance, expressing as they do the 
candid opinions of those well qualified to judge of the merits 
of our leaf and in close touch with the requirements of the 
smoking public. It is obvious from what is written that the 
retailing of Empire tobaccos at 7d. per oz. has given an extra- 
ordinary fillip to the demand for such brands, and the manu- 
facturer must satisfy it. This is all to the good of the tobacco 
grower in the Dominions and the Colonies, and it is now for 
us to see that the requirements of the trade are supplied. 
The stabilising of the Imperial preference for a period of ten 
years places us in a very favourable position as regards the 
British market, and will undoubtedly have the effect of stimu- 
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latinf? the production of tobacco in this Colony. The Rho- 
desian tobacco crop this year is a heavy one and of excep- 
tionally good quality. Consignments of leaf are already on 
the way to England, and others will follow periodically during 
the ensuing months of the year. 

The latest quotations we have seen are: Nyasaland sepii- 
dark to semi-bright leaf, lf)d. to 18d. per lb. ; strips, 18d. 
to 22d. per lb. ; medium bright leaf, 16d. to 21d. per lb. ; 
strips, 2ld. to 23d. per lb. ; good to fine leaf, 24d. to 33d. 
per lb. There is a good demand for all grades, but no avail- 
able stock for sale. 

At the annual meeting of the tobacconists’ section of the 
Bournemouth Chamber of Trade held in April last Mr. A. F. 
Glass read a paper on ‘‘Empire Tobaccos”: — 

“Empire tobaccos and their cultivalion,” he said, “bore 
some small part in the great scheme of opening up and 
developing the towns of the British Emi)ire. By its expan- 
sion it would add to the present prosperity and be a further 
incentive for enterprise and develojumnit in the production 
of iobaccos of better quality than had been produced hitherto. 
Tobacco growing in the Empire was,” he said, “not a new 
idea; for many years there had been cultivated in the 
Dominions for their own use and for export a fair quantity 
with mod<'rate success. We imported into tlie United King- 
dom in 1913 from British possessions 2,371,000 lbs.; and in 
1920, 18,210,007 lbs. Only a very limited number of lines 
had been put on the market as Empire brands, and the com- 
paratively small demand for these lines would hardly suggest 
it had been a commercial success. 

“Tobacco was cultivated in nearly every civilised country 
in the world; the colour, quality and flavour were distinctive 
to the locality. These differences were determined by the 
geographical position of the country, climate, soil and other 
natural conditions. 

“America stood supreme in the production of tobacco, 
not because of unusual enterprise, but merely as a natural 
heritage of the country where it was first discovered. The 
nearest approach to the Virginia and Carolina tobacco pro- 
duced in the British Empire is in Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
which have raised a good proportion of leaf, excellent in 




E\tciioi \ic\\ of tlic Tobacco Waicliou«ic at Sili'^biuy crccleil by the riioclcbiin Tobacco aiul Waicbou'sC Co 



Giading leaf at the Tobacco Waiehouse Salisbury. 
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colour and quality. But in Nyasaland the packing, sorting 
and grading needed to be improved. The fermentation had 
been much improved in the last few years, with the result 
that there have been a growing demand and output from these 
districts. Southern Rhodesia was well organised for greater 
business. Climate, soil, transport and labour conditions were 
all conducive to the production of the crop. The tobacco 
growers of the Colony were well organised for the preparation 
and sale of their product. At Salisbury, the capital, they 
maintained a well equipped warehouse with a staff of trained 
men to handle each branch of their business; they undertake 
the grading, conditioning, packing and sale of the leaf, and 
their work leaves little to be desired. The leaf from Southern 
Rhodesia is finding a ready market in England at remunera- 
tive prices, and the farmers are increasing production with 
the certainty of a profitable return by maintaining the quality 
of their product. They have established an experimental 
farm and training school lor research work; experts have 
been obtained from Virginia to visit the farms and give advice 
to growers. The future of Southern Rhodesian tobacco culti- 
vation looked very healthy and full of confidence. It was 
expected that* the output of tobacco for this season would be 
double that of the previoxis year, and it was probable that 
this Colony would send more tobacco to the British market 
than any other Colony of the Empire. 

“Nyasaland was not i^o well organised as Rhodesia for 
dealing with its product; they had the soil and climate, and 
moderate labour, but they required means of transport. This 
colony is looked upon favourably by the Imperial Tobacco 
Co., who have established a buying and packing factory at 
Limbe, near Blantyre, who buy over 60 per cent, of the crop. 

“Union of South Africa tobacco has not shown a great 
amount of progress; the flavour and aroma of the leaf are 
peculiar and do not appeal to the general palate. The out- 
put for overseas has not shown a big increase in ten years; 
the bulk of their product is consumed at home. 

“India contributes a fair quantity of leaf to the English 
market, but is not spoken too highly of because of its primi- 
tive curing, grading, etc.'' 

. Speaking at the seventh annual general meeting of 
Messrs. Godfrey Phillips, Ltd., the chairman said: — 
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‘‘And now I would like to say one word about Empire 
tobaccos. Of course, these will not compare with the tobaccos 
of Virginia and the Orient, and in spite of the efforts to im- 
prove both the growth and methods of curing, these tobaccos 
still remain only fit for use in the low grade brands in which 
we use them; but they are very useful, inasmuch as they 
enable those who do not wish to pay more than 7d. per oz. 
for tobacco to obtain a satisfactory smoke; and while the 
preferential duty, which has enabled us to n^arket these 
tobaccos at that price, remains, they will undoubtedly, year 
by year, come more to the front. In the last twelve months 
the imports of Empire-grown tobaccos into the country have 
nearly doubled.*' 

The following is taken from the “Nyasaland Times” of 
7th May: — 

“Mr. Maunder, managing director of Clagett, Brachi and 
Co., Ltd., one of the oldest firms of tobacco brokers in 
London, who has arrived in Nyasaland, in an interview stated 
that the sale of South African tobacco in England was 
negligible, but the consumption of Nyasaland and Rhodesian 
tobacco had grown tremendously in the last 18 months or so. 

“The British preference accorded to Empire-grown leaf 
is roughly 2s. per lb., which is a very substantial concession. 

“The British smoker is very conservative in his tastes, 
he said, but even he cannot afford to ignore a difference of 
from 4Jd. to 5d. an oz. between Empire and American blends. 
The Empire blended tobaccos, which are now selling at 7d. 
to 7Jd. an oz., have been bought up in remarkable quanti- 
ties, Five or six years ago the British public did not look 
kindly on African tobaccos, but Nyasaland and Rhodesia, 
particularly the latter, have made great strides and are ex- 
porting leaf which is now regarded as very suitable. 

“At the same time a warning must be heeded. The 
development of Empire tobacco sales in England has been a 
comparatively slow process, and incalculable harm will be 
done if the British manufacturers cannot rely upon a con- 
* tinuity of supply, consistent good grading and dry packing.” 

We reproduce with these notes three illustrations of the 
new Tobacco Warehouse at Salisbury, which was officially 
opened on the 17th June. The erection of such spacious and 





Bale* of tobacco ready for erporf Tobacco Warchonse, Salisbory. 
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well-equipped premises as these is an indication of the pro- 
gress which the tobacco-growing industry in Southern Rho- 
desia is making, and solid evidence of the effectiveness of 
co-operative effort. 


TREATMENT OF TOBACCO SEED. 

The Salisbury chemi.sts have agreed to undertake the 
cleaning and irealment of tobacco seed for a charge of 6d. 
per o*. 


Smithfield Prices. 


Messrs. Hart, Hamson & Co., 4 and 5, West Smithfield, 
liondon, send us the following quotations: — 

London Central Market . — Owing to the early termination 
of the general strike, the release of chilled and fresh beef 
has been heavy and caused prices to drop; also, as some of 
the beef has been marketed in a bad condition, there has 
been a large range in prices. 

Argentine chilled hinds, 4d. to 7d. per lb. ; 

Argentine chilled fores, 2|d. to 3Jd. per lb. ; 

Argentine frozen hinds, 6§d. per lb. ; 

Ai-gentine frozen fores, 3d. per lb. 

Birkenhead . — The week’s landings, 1,840 Irish cattle. 
No Canadians. Beef, 8Jd. to lOd. per lb. 
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Drought-Resistant and Early-Maturing 
Crops for Areas of Late Rainfall. 


By Mainwaring, Agrioiiltiirist. 


Every few years some part of Southern Rhodesia, more 
particularly the southern portion of the Colony, suffers from 
a partial or prolonged drought, which is naturally accom- 
panied by anxiety, if not actually severe loss to the farmer. 
The meteorological records of Matabeleland go to show that 
it has an average annual rainfall of about 23 inches. This 
is a good rainfall when compared with dry farming zones 
in other parts of the world, but often, unfortunately, its 
uncertain local distribution creates difficulties for the 
agriculturist. 

The early summer rains are usually very intermittent 
and of a torrential character, and their utility from an 
agricultural point of view is thereby diminished. They help 
to swell the annual rainfall returns, but may have little 
beneficial effect on crops. In fact, they sometimes do more 
harm than good by sprouting the early-sown seed while not 
furnishing sufficient reserves of moisture for the after growth 
of the seedlings, which quickly perish if exposed to hot 
drying winds and bright sunshine. 

Practically the same system of farming is practised and 
the same varieties of crops are grown in these areas as in 
other parts of the Colony where the rainfall is greater and 
more consistent. Perhaps the farming methods followed are 
the best under the circumstances, but it is well to bear in 
mind that in areas where the rainfall is uncertain and the 
climate naturally dry, the only wise course is to recognise 
these facts and to insure against them as far as possible. 
Apart from following the correct cultural methods for dry 
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or semi-dry areas^ this can best be done by planting each 
season crops that are known to be more or less drought- 
resistant and early maturing. The crops here described can 
be recommended lo agriculturists farming in the drier locali- 
ties which are periodically subject to unfavourable climatic 
conditions. The actual breeds and varieties that will do 
best must be determined by investigation and by comparative 
trials in order to test their value regarding yields and 
drought-resistant qualities. 

MaizOi — Of all the crops grown, maize is by far the most 
important, and no other crop can fully take its place. The 
grain is a necessity on the farm. If sown in well-worked 
land, the maize plant will withstand long periods of dry 
weather without serious injury. The heaviest yields of grain 
or silage may always be expected from late-maturing 
varieties, such as Hickory King, Salisbury White and 
Potchefstroom Pearl. But these varieties often fail owung 
to insufficient rainfall at the beginning of the season. For 
this reason, earlier varieties of maize, which have a short 
growing period between germination and maturing, and pre- 
ferably those w^ith as little leaf as possible, will undoubtedly 
pit>ve more profitable in the drier areas. The varieties men- 
tioned below’ are drought-resistant and mature in 110 to 
120 days; they have been successfully and extensively grown 
for many years in different parts of the Union of South 
Africa, especially in the drier zones of the Transvaal and 
Free State, where the grain is principally used for stock 
feed. These early and hardy breeds are commonly known as 
‘^Flints,’’ or round maize, and the following varieties can 
be recommended : — ^Yellow Cango, White Cango, Yellow 
Bolman and Bushman. If these varieties were regularly 
grown and carefully selected for type and heavy yield, they 
w ould probably in a short space of time supplant in certain 
localities the better-known late-maturing varieties. It might 
happen that occasional seasons may favour late varieties, but 
the practice of planting late varieties in dry areas, antici- 
pating such conditions, is rather too much of a gamble. 

Kaffir Corilt — In general, the climatic and soil adaptation 
of kaffir com is closely identical with that of maize. Kaffir 
com is, however, better adapted for growing in dry areas, 
because it is more drought-resistant, and will remain fresh 
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and green through a dry spell that would destroy maize. 
Even when drought has been so severe as to check its growth, 
it will recover immediately on the renewal of the supply 
of moisture. The seed should not be planted too deep, but 
under ordinary conditions its germinates satisfactorily at a 
depth of one or two inches. Like maize, it does best on 
rich, loamy soils. Good preparation of the seed bed is 
necessary, as the young plants grow slowly at first and are 
likely to be injured by weeds if planted on dirty lands. The 
soil can be kept free from weeds by carefully preparing the 
land and by thoroughly harrowing it before planting. It is 
also advisable to harrow the ground after the seed is sown 
and before the young plants come through. 

The seed is best drilled in rows at the same distances as 
maize is planted, the distance of the plants in the row being 
varied according to the variety, but the plants usually stand 
eight to twelve inches in the row. Four to six pounds of 
seed is required per acre. 

The crop is often grown for silage, and while it is not 
quite as good as maize for this purpose, yet it is a valuable, 
cheap, succulent food. Harvested for grain, the heads are 
cut from the standing crop in the field, a sickle or knife 
being generally used for cutting. Before thrashing, the 
heads should be placed in a thin layer in the sun to dry for 
a few days. They should never be thrashed until 
thoroughly dry. 

The yield of grain ranges from four to six bags, or 
even more, per acre. Though the seed is often fed whole, 
either dry or soaked, it can be used to the best advantage 
when crushed or coarsely ground. Mixed with equal propor- 
tions of crushed peas or beans, it makes an excellent food 
for most purposes, and is a very good substitute for maize. 

That kaffir corn is poisonous under certain conditions 
has long been known. The cause is now generally admitted 
to be prussic acid. The formation of prussic acid is most 
frequent in a crop that has been injured by drought, frost 
aild other unfavourable climatic conditions. There is also 
considerable risk in feeding to stock the second or volunteer, 
growth. Danger of poisoning is said to disappear when the 
stalks are dry, cured as forage or made into silage. 
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Sudan Crass* — This is very closely related to kaffir 
corn, and a point to be remembered in the production of 
Sudan seed is that the plants hybridise very freely with kaffir 
com. If the two crops are to be grown on the same fami, 
to keep the seed pure they should be divided by a space of 
at least three hundred to four hundred yards. Sudan grass 
seed can be drilled in rows 1^ to 3 ft. apart, in the same 
way as kafldr corn, at the rate of 4 to 6 lbs. per acre, or 
can be sown broadcast at the rate of 15 to 20 lbs. per aci(' 
and harrowed in. The plant grows from 5 to 8 ft. high, 
depending on the season and soil conditions, and makes its 
best growth during a year of light rainfall. It equals the 
kaffir corn in its ability to withstand or endure drought, and 
for this reason it is especially valuable in dry localities, 
where it can be used as pasture to supplement the veld if 
the latter’s carrying capacity has been reduced to a minimum 
by a lack of rains. The hay from Sudan grass is of excellent 
quality, and while it is closely related to kafifir com, it has 
much finer stems, enabling it to be cured into hay fairly 
easily. The best time to cut and cure for hay of the highest 
quality is after the grass has flowered and before the seeds 
have fully developed. In favourable seasons it is possible 
to obtain two cuttings and good late grazing from the after- 
math. . 

The first cutting is usually made in 50 or 70 days from 
planting, and when conditions favour continuous growth the 
second cutting is ready about 40 days after the first one. 
The second crop usually does not grow to the same height 
as the first, but it produces stems that are finer, and for 
this reason often a better quality of hay is secured than from 
the first cutting. The most common way of harvesting the 
grass for hay is with a mower. It cures readily, and can 
be cut in the morning and, if the sun is bright, raked up 
into windrows the same afternoon. A yield of 2 to 2^ tons of 
hay on an average may be expected. The worst disease of 
Sudan grass is the so-called leaf blight. Its effect on the plant 
is much the same as mst on wheat, and, like rust, it is most 
destructive in warm, humid seasons. The second growth 
does not usually suffer to any extent from this disease. 

Sudan grass can also be used for silage. 
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Pearl Millet, or N'Youti, as it is commonly known in 
Ehodesia, is a millet which is grown principally by the 
natives for its grain, which is used for food. It is a tall, 
erect, succulent, annual grass, and under good cultivation 
grows to a height of 6 to 12 feet. From the number of 
species which occur throughout Africa, and the extent to 
which it is grown by all native tribes, it is quite probable 
that Africa is its native home. A few seed firms during 
recent years have been advertising this plant jinder the 
name of Babala grass and describing it as a new forage plant, 
with very exaggerated claims as to its productiveness and 
value. To the credit of the seed trade, it must be stated 
lhat no well-known seed firms have taken part in this move- 
ment. 

Pearl millet is adapted to practically the same conditions 
as kaffir corn. It may be planted in rows 3 ft. wide and 8 
to 12 inches apart in the rows, under which conditions it 
stools abundantly. For this planting about 4 lbs. of seed per 
acre are needed. It may also be planted thickly, either 
drilled or broadcasted, but under such conditions it does not 
stool or grow so large. Thus sown, it may be cut and cured 
for hay, but on account of its thick stems it is not easily 
dried. When the seed is sown broadcast, no cultivation is 
possible. If drilled, the crop should be cultivated in the 
same way as maize, untiPits size renders this both impossible 
and unnecessary. Hand hoeing may be advisable to remove 
weeds from between the plants. 

To make the best quality of hay, it should be cut just 
as the heads are appearing. As it matures, it becomes woody 
and less valuable for forage. While pearl millet silage is 
not quite as good as kaffir com or maize silage, yet it is a 
valuable succulent food for this purpose. 

Foxtail MilletSi — The place of these millets on the farm 
is a supplementary one. They are useful as a catch crop, 
and can be grown on land that would otherwise be idle on 
account of crops previously sown having failed from drought. 

The foxtail millets make their best growth on loamy 
soils, and will not thrive in soil that is poor and worn out. 
They are a useful crop for ^‘new land,’’ as they aid materially 
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in breaking it down for the succeeding crops. They have 
been found to be an excellent crop to precede maize. 

The foxtail millets not only endure excessive heat, but 
make very rapid growth, even when the supply of moisture 
is limited. In general, they require the same climatic condi- 
tions as kaffir corn, and are important in much the same 
areas. The most useful and the one commonly grown is 
known as Boer manna, the hay from which is preferred to 
that from others on a(*count of its finer Cjuality of foliage and 
less waste in feeding. 

lied manna is another variety that can be recommended, 
having been successfully grown on the vSalisbury Experiment 
Station for a number of years. In its early stage of growth 
it is very like Boer manna, but it is easily distinguished from 
this variety at the time of ripening, as the seed head turns 
a purplish colour. Bed nmnna is seven to ten days earlier 
than the yellow variety, but has a smaller percentage of 
foliage, and the stalk is slightly coarser. 

Foxtail millets can be sown with reasonable hope ot 
success up to the first week in January, and if the seed bed 
has been brought into good condition and sufficient seed is 
used, it is easy to obtain a good stand of millet, either by 
using a grain drill or by broadcasting the seed. After sowing 
at the rate of 20 to 25 lbs. per acre, the seed is covered 
by the spike-toothed harrow. 

These millets can be cut for ha.y with a mower in the 
same manner as any other hay crop, and when required for 
this purpose should be harvested just after blooming and 
before the seed sets. 

Oats. — Kherson and Kinvarra are two summer oats that 
are fast becoming recognised as valuable varieties to grow 
on dry lands. Being rapid growers, they can be sown as 
late in the season as the first or second week in January, 
and under favourable growing conditions will be ready for 
cutting by the time the rains are past. Their use for hay 
and forage in the past few’^ years has increased enormously. 
Seed may be sowm broadcast at the rate of (iO to 70 lbs. per 
acre. The disc harrow' has been found the most suitable 
implement to bury the seed, followed by the drag harrow to 
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level the surface. If put in with a drill, 50 lbs. of seed per 
acre will suffice. This crop should be planted only in well- 
prepared land, which should be ploughed to a depth of 4 or 
5 inches, and then be gone over with the disc or drag harrow 
to break the clods and reduce the ground into a friable con- 
dition. The better worked the soil the more readily will 
the roots develop and be able to withstand drying winds and 
drought which may occur. As a hay crop, summer oats 
have much to commend them. The hay is almost equal to 
that of legumes, and is far superior to the })est veld hay. 
The right time to cut oats for hay is when the seed is in the 
milky stage; the whole plant is then quite palatable. 

The crops here recommended have only been dealt with 
briefly, as much experimental and selection work is greatly 
needed before any definite advice can be given, or the 
varieties most suitable for the drier lo(‘alities. 
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Rhodesian Soils and their Treatment. 


By E. V. Flack, Agricultural Chemist. 


Thanks to the research of the Geological Survey, we 
have a geological map of the Colony, and the classification 
of the soil has become somewhat simplified. It is quite 
evident that granitic soils predominate, since rocks of granite 
origin account for approximately 50 per cent, of the soils. 
Soils derived from such rocks are mainly of a sandy nature, 
and it is on this soil type, with the aid of liberal dressings 
of artificial fertilisers, that most of our bright tobacco is 
produced. Ground nuts are another crop that can be grown 
successfully on this type of land. According to the evideiu^e 
of production, this crop is on the increase and finds a ready 
sale, the kernels being extracted for oil and the resulting 
oil cake finds a ready sale with our dairy farmers. In addi- 
tion to' the aforesaid crops, other crops, such as maize, pump- 
kins, etc., are grown, but mainly for consumption on the 
farm for ‘‘boys’ ” feed and the feeding of stock. 

No doubt the most important geological soil formation 
is that derived from the basement schist rocks. This type* 
of soil produces our principal maize crop. Like all types of 
soils, the soils vary in colour; but, generally speaking, 
they are mostly red and chocolate in colour, and may be 
best described as loams. The principal centres where maize 
is produced are Mazoe, Salisbury, Lomagundi, Hartley and 
Owelo. When railway communication is opened up, large 
areas of similar land will come under the plough. Such types 
exist in Victoria, Gw^anda, Darwin, Mtoko, XTmzingwane and 
elsewhere. 

On every soil formation “black vlei soils” occur, and 
ih the majority of cases these vlei soils are richer in plant- 
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food constituents thain the normal soil formation. On such 
vlei lands wheat is grown in the dry season, when the soil 
is retentive of sufficient moisture and the drainage is satis- 
factory; on the heavier vlei soils large yields of maize have 
been reported under normal climatic conditions and satis- 
factory drainage. 

The soils occurring on the Great Dyke formation, extend- 
ing from the Umvukwe Hills at Lomagundi-Mazoe border to 
the Doro Hills in the Belingwe district, contain magnesia, 
in many instances in considerable quantity. * Such land 
provides excellent grazing for cattle, and is of more im- 
portance to the cattle breeder than the agriculturist. 

Treatment of Land- — Before dealing with the ever- 
important question of application of fertilisers for crop pro- 
duction, it would be well to remember that continuous culti- 
vation tends to make the most fertile soil poorer, and the 
time will come when, unless the plant foods as removed by 
crops are replaced, the land will become barren; in other 
words, no crop will grow to maturity. 

According to statistics, 1,041,904 bags of maize and 
'2^405,904 lbs. of tobacco were produced in this territory 
during the 1924-25 season. 


Plant foods removed per acre: — 



Phosphoric 
Nitrogen, oxide. 

Potash. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

5 bags maize (grain) .. 

18 

7 

4 

1,000 lbs. tobacco leaf .. 

44 

5 

52 


Plant foods removed by 1924-25 crops: — 




Phosphoric 



Nitrogen. 

oxide. 

Potash. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1,041,904 bags maize 

.3,750,854 

1,458,665 

833,523 

2,405,904 lbs. tobacco leaf .. 

105,864 

12,030 

125,112 

This would mean that farmers would have to 

resort to 


the purchase of the following tons of artificial fertilisers 
for the replacement of plant foods as removed by these two 
crops in order that the soils of 4;his Colony will not * become 
impoverished in plant-food constituents : — 
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Maize. 

Tobacco. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Nitrate of soda 

11,721 

331 

Double superphosphate . . . 

1,519 

13 

Sulphate of potash 

833 

125 


Many rekders will wonder why most of the artificial fer- 
tilisers sold on the Bhodesian market and elsewhere contain 
so large an amount of phosphoric oxide. The reason is that 
in ^ the majority of cases the results of chemical analyses of 
soils have revealed the fact that this plant-food constituent 
is generally lacking or not present in any large amount. 

Fertiliser Treatment for Bright Tobacco. — As previously 
pointed out, bright tobacco is grown on our lighter type of 
soils, with the aid of artificial fertilisers. The general fer- 
tiliser treatment recommended is le50 lbs. per acre of a double 
complete tobacco fertiliser, consisting of 7 per cent, nitro- 
gen, 20 per cent, water-soluble phosphoric oxide and 10 per 
cent, potash, whereas in the case of the lighter coloured 
soils many farmers have reported good results from a dress- 
ing of 175-200 lbs. per acre of a tobacco fertiliser consisting 
of 6 per cent, nitrogen, 18 per cent, water-soluble phosphoric 
oxide and 8 per cent, potash; in this dressing 50 per cent, 
of the nitrogen is supplied in the form of dried blood. One 
of the most important factors in a tobacco fertiliser is that 
the potash musi either be in the form of sulphate or nitrate, 
but not as chloride, since chlorides affect the burning quali- 
ties of tobacco. 

All the ingredients used for the compounding of a 
tobacco fertiliser are in readily available forms to plant 
growth. 

Fertiliser Treatment for Maize Lands. — The results of 
a series of experiments conducted for a period of years on 
red maize lands at Salisbury indicate that the most economi- 
cal treatment of the land for maize growing was the plough- 
ing under of a green crop, followed by an application of 
^‘bone and superphosphate’’ mixture, consisting of two parts 
of superphosphate (high grade) and one part of bone meal, 
applied ai^ the rate of 150 lbs. per acre. 

The following table gives the returns for a period of 
years, and Is self-explanatory: — 


c 
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Manurial treatment of land during 
seasons 1919-20 to 1924-25. 

No. of 
crops. 

Total yield of maize 
per acre (number of 
bags) over period 
commencing season 
1919-20 and ending 
season 1924-25 (six 
seasons). 

1 

Cost of 
fettiliser 
applied 

1 

1. Never manured or fertilised 

6 

48i 


2. Three dressings of fertili^^er, applied 
in 1919, 1921 and 1923 respectively 

6 

70i 

r 

67/- 

3. Green manured in 1919-20 ; never 
fertilised 

5 



4. Green manured in 1919-20 ; two 
dressings of fertiliser, applied in 
1921 and 1923 respectively 

5 

80 

34/5 

5. Green manured in 1919-20 and 1923- 
24 ; never fertilised 

4 

m 


6. Green manured in 1919-20 and 1923- i 
24 ; one dressing of fertiliser applied i 
in 1921 

i 

4 

748 

17/3 


It therefore seems evident that maize pfiowers should 
make more use of a legume crop, then plough under the crop, 
followed by maize in the second year, then maize fertilised 
with 150 lbs. of ^‘bone and superphosphate’ ' mixture recom- 
mended above in the third year, then maize in the fourth 
year and then restart again. By this method of procedure 
the land is improved in tilth, organic matter is replaced and 
valuable plant foods are brought up to the surface soil by 
the ploughing under of a crop in the green state. 

Fertiliser Treatment for Cotton. — Cotton appears to be 
one of the less fastidious crops in agriculture, because it 
can be grown on almost any type of soil, with the exception 
of soils too rich in organic matter and those of an alkaline^ 
nature. It has been the general assumption in this Colony 
that land capable of yielding over eight bags of maize per 
acre is inclined to yield too much top growth under our 
climatic conditions for cotton growing. On many of our 
deep, sandy loam type soils cotton can be successfully grown 
without the aid of artificial fertilisers. It would appear that 
the essential conditions for the successful growing of cotton, 
in addition to what has previously been stated, are altitude, 
freedom from frost, an even distribution of rainfall, and pro- 
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vided that the type of soil selected for its growth possesses 
good drainage. 

From the limitations of experience gained during the 
last few years, ^‘bone and superphosphate’^ mixture as re^ 
commended for maize growing occupies a high place for the 
fertilisation of the crop. In the case of some of the poorer 
sandy soils a complete fertiliser dresvsing is recommended, or 
an application of kraal manure supplemented by super- 
phosphate. 
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The Poultry Industry. 


SCAECITY OF EGGS : CAUSES AND REMEDIES. 


By A. Little, Poultry Expert. 


From December to April eveiy ,>eai we have, as both 
producer and consumer know to their cost, a big drop in 
the output of eggs. The writer has over and over again 
contended, both verbally and in wriiing, that this scarcity 
should not occur, and given reasons and the remedy there- 
for. The whole matter is in the hands of the producer, and 
he it is who is to blame for this scarcity. 

The matter is purely one of treaimont of the birds. In 
the following notes an endeavour will be made to enumerate 
the causes of the scarcity and the measures that should be 
adopted to eliminate it and provide a comparatively uniform 
production the year round. 

Causes of Scarcity of Eggs.— A bird that is allowed to 
get wet during the rainy season, especially if she goes to 
roost with wet feathers, will, unless she is a particularly 
good layer, in the best of health and possesses a strong con- 
stitution and vitality, stop laying, and may not recommence* 
for some time. 

The so-called scarce season also corresponds to the 
moulting period. The best layers often lay through their 
moult and produce eggs and feathers simultaneously, but 
the far greater majority — i.e., the medium and the poor 
layers-^do not. 

Sufficient pullets have not been hatched early enough 
to be in full lay during the moulting period of the older 
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birds and so take the place of these in producing eggs; or 
those pullets that have been hatched early have not been so 
treated and brought along to lay when they should. Light 
breeds, such as Leghorns, Minorcas, etc., should start to 
lay at five to five and a half months old; heavy breeds, such 
as Rhode Island Reds and Black Orpingtons, etc., at six to 
six and a half months old. 

These are the three reasons for the great scarcity ot 
eggs during a ceftain time of the year, and poultry keepers 
should realise that they themselves are to blame, not their 
birds, for this scarcity. The oft-repeated assertion that 
one cannot expect eggs during the period December to 
April, or that the birds are resting and that it is unnatural 
for them to lay at this time, is utter nonsense. A little 
extra care, attention and treatment during the period 
mentioned on the part of poultry keepers is all that is 
necessary to eliminate this scarcity. 

Remedial MeasureSi — ^No bird should be allowed to get 
wet, and certainly not allowed to go to roost with wet 
feathers. 

A waterproof, dry house should be provided, with a good 
depth of scratching litter on the fioor. During wet weather 
the birds should be confined to this shelter and kept busy 
scratching for their grain. Of course, they must be fed on 
a proper ration to produce eggs and have everything they 
require for comfort, health and production. Too often people 
who pen up their birds do not realise that the food given 
to them must be similar in quality and quantity to what they 
were previously getting in their pens or on free range; for 
instance, they cannot get grit or green food in the house 
as they were doing on free range if it is not supplied to 
them. The same applies to everything else. 

As mentioned above, some birds will lay through their 
moult. These are the best layers, and should always be 
kept fpr breeding from. They are the birds, too, that eat 
enough food to produce eggs simultaneously with the growth 
of feathers. The reason some birds stop laying during the 
moult is that the food which formerly was used to produce 
eggs is used during the moult to produce feathers, but if 
thp bird is given some extra food, especially of an oily 
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nature^ e.ff., stewed linseed mixed with bran to a crumbly 
consistency, more sunflower seeds, a little flowers of sulphur 
(which helps feather growth) in the dry mash, and chiefly 
cabbage, cauliflower leaves or rape as green food, eggs and 
feathers will then be produced simultaneously in the majority 
of cases. 

If the bird does not lay through her moult (it chiefly 
depends upon whether she is of a good or poor laying strain ) , 
this treatment will assist her to get through it quickly and 
come on to lay again. 

Many birds, due to lack of attention and proper treat- 
ment, sometimes take months to get through the moult, 
with no eggs and continued expense in feeding as the result. 
A bird can, with proper treatment, be through her moult and 
be laying again within from five to six weeks of its commence- 
ment. If during the moult a bird gets wet or is in a damp 
house, she will be thrown back and continue to ‘‘hang in 
the moult’’ for weeks. 

Early hatched pullets should not be forced in any way; 
growth is assisted by feeding more’ grain than mash. Maize 
is said to help more than any other grain. By feeding more 
grain than mash there may not be so many eggs collected 
from the flock, but the body continues to grow naturally to 
its full development, after which the ratio may be narrowed. 

Some advocate feeding grain in troughs, so as to do 
away with the extra bodily labour involved in scratching in 
deep litter. By this method of feeding, if the moult be 
avoided, the total eggs would be greatly increased, and many 
of them would be laid during the scarce time of the year. 

A pamphlet on the moult and its treatment can be 
obtained gratis on application to the Poultry Experts, 
Department of Agriculture. 

Hatching to produce pullets to lay when the older birds 
are going into moult is a matter where very many poultry 
keepers fail. The birds usually begin to moult in December, 
some even commencing in November; therefore the pullets 
should be in full lay in the latter month. Light breeds, if 
treated properly from their chickenhood, should commence 
to lay in five to six months; the heavy breeds in from six 
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to seven months. Give a month to bring them into full lay; 
this means six to seven months and seven to eight months 
respectively. Therefore the majority of light breeds should 
be hatched in April, May, June and July, and the heavy 
breeds in March, April, May and June. Headers should 
realise this, and act upon it, and so get eggs when they are 
most required. Possibly some of these earlier hatched pullets 
may go into a partial moult, but they will not unless some 
change has been mdde in the feeding, housing, arrangement 
of nests, etc., or sudden change in the weather. 

This article is written at the close of the so-called scarce 
season, when the supply of eggs is beginning to increase. 
However, it is to be hoped that poultry keepers will read, 
mark, learn and inwardly digest it, and act upon it from 
now till next November and the following months. This 
matter of scarcity of eggs has been alluded to in seasod 
and out of season. The writer has frequently been twitted 
upon it, but has always pointed out that the fault lies at the 
door of the pouliry keepers; but those who have followed 
the advice which has constantly been given verbally and 
by letters, lectures and articles have benefited considerably 
thereby. For instance, one poultry keeper visited recently 
in Matabeleland obtained 152 eggs from 200 fowls, but 
another visited the following day, also with about 200 fowls, 
was not getting a single egg. The former worked, used 
common sense and followed advice; the other did not. 
Similarly, during the last egg-laying test, which ran for 48 
consecutive weeks, the lowest production in one day was 31 
eggs, the next lowest 36 eggs, the next lowest 42, and this 
where there were no pullets to take the place of birds in 
moult. It has been said that birds on this test are the 
best in the country. It is wished that the best in the 
country could be obtained, for if this were so, the records, 
which can be considered good now, would be something to 
be proud of; but there are on each test good, medium and 
bad layers. The writer is convinced that it is quite possible 
to get a good supply of eggs in the country during the 
so-called scarce season if every poultry keeper would follow 
the advice which has so often been given. 
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SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 


Report of the Director of Veterinary 
Research for the Year 1925. 


Routine Work.— The routine work of the office and 
laboratory has occupied most of the time of the staff. There 
has been a marked increase in the correspondence, largely 
due to letters received from farmers seeking advice or report- 
ing observations made by them. This has been encouraged 
by a series of articles appearing in the Agricidtvral Journal 
urging a co-operation between the practical observer in the 
field and the laboratory worker. There has also been a 
slight increase in the number of blood smears, pipettes and 
other preparations received for diagnosis during the year. 
In view of the fact that every stock owner in this country 
realises the importance of early diagnosis in animal diseases 
by laboratory methods, the total cannot bo regarded as 
excessive; indeed, when compared with the enormous figures 
published from similar laboratories in other parts of the 
wo lid, it indicates the remarkably healthy condition of live 
stock in this country. The preparation and issue of vaccines 
has demanded much of the time of the staff. Although these 
vaccines are issued at almost cost price, the results obtained 
compare favourably with the more costly proprietary articles; 
it is therefore felt that the time and labour spent upon 
them has been justified. 

LABORATORY PRODUCTS. 

1. infacttOUS Abortion Vaocino- — About seven thousand 
doses of the so-called de-vitalised vaccine have been issued 
during the past year. In vie^ of the fact that quarantine 
is no longer imposed until vaccination has been completed, 
the use of the vaccine is now entirely voluntary. Those 
using the vaccine continue to report most favourably upon 
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the results obtained. Its particular features are that it 
can be applied without harm to all female cattle, whether 
pregnant or not; that it produces in inoculated animals a 
well marked agglutination reaction, which is an indication 
of immunity, and that this reaction can be maintained by 
repeated applications of the vaccine at intervals of three 
months, during which time steps can be taken to detect and 
eliminate the source of infection. This will be referred to 
later in the report. Notwithstanding the fact that the price 
of the vaccine is but 3d. a dose, many farmers complain 
that they are unable to use it by reason of the expense; but 
it may be pointed out that the saving of only a few calves 
will more than justify the expenditure. 

2. Quarter Evil. — This is a liquid vaccine containing the 
causal organism of the disease in an attenuated form, to- 
gether with the filtrates resulting from its artificial cultiva- 
tion. It is issued in quantities of 20, 40, 80 and 200 doses. 
The dose is 2J c.c., which is found to be a very convenient 
dose for application in practice. The vaccine also contains 
a preservative which enables it io be kept for long periods 
without deterioration, and prevents abscess formation at 
the time of inoculation. This vaccine was first issued in 
the Kowo area of the Mtoko district in elanuary, 1924, and 
the cattle invspector who applied it reports as follows: — 

‘‘Vaccine was first used in the Kowo area, w’here 
a heavy mortality occurred. Results were satis- 
factory. Outbreaks have since -occurred in eight other 
centres. In all cases disease has ceased after 
inoculation. 

“In herds first treated, a number of calves were 
left out, considered too young to inoculate. Also 
some yearlings, which natives failed to bring along 
for treatment. Six calves and two yearlings died 
during 1924, and two yearlings died during this year 
in these herds. No other cases of infection reported 
in the Kowo district during this year, and no inocula- 
tion has been carried out there since May, 1924. 

“In the herds inoculated during 1924, only three 
cases of infection occurred (Mtoko tank area). These 
were all this year’s calves. 
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“The dose of the vaccine used was c.c. No 
abscesses or any ill effects were shown. 

“Total number of stock inoculated 2,604 

“Mortality in cattle inoculated niP^ 

Eight of these animals were sent to Salisbury to be 
tested as to their immunity. They were inoculated with 
massive doses of highly virulent material. Seven showed no 
ill effects, but one, an old cow which had recently given 
birth to a very weak calf, and during the test had mjured 
itself by falling in the stable, died. This result is of con- 
siderable practical importance, in that it shows that the 
immunity conveyed by the vaccine lasts in most animals 
at least two years, but may break down in others. For the 
protection of the latter, inoculation should be a yearly 
process. It is claimed that some of the proprietary aggressins 
give life-long immunity; this claim cannot be made for the 
local vaccine. In all probability the duration of the 
immunity depends upon the degree of natural infection to 
which the animal is submitted during the period of immunity 
conveyed by the vaccine, and a controlled infection gives 
rise to reinforcement of the immunity. With regard to the 
age at which to apply the vaccine, it should again be pointed 
out that the incidence of quarter evil in this country is not 
the same as in countries where it has become enzootic. It 
is only in parts of Southern Rhodesia that the disease has 
been established for several years; elsewliere it appears 
de novo, and animals born on such areas possess no im- 
munity, either acquired as the result of recovery from natural 
infection or through their parents. In such outbreaks calves 
of a few days old and cows of many years of age have been 
known to become infected. Therefore cattle of all ages 
should be inoculated. It is possible that some very young 
calves may not derive protection from the vaccine, and it 
is advisable to re-inoculate young animals at the time of 
weaning. Nearly thirty thousand doses of this vaccine have 
been issued during the year, and with the exception of one 
outbreak the most satisfactory results have been reported. 
In this case it is admitted that owing to the diflBculty in 
handling large numbers of cattle some may have been over- 
looked, and that the subsequent deaths may have been in 
such animals. No breakdown in immunity has been recorded 
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from elsewhere. The vaccine has also been successfully 
applied to sheep, and in several cases where a mysterious 
and heavy mortality was occurring among sheep, deaths 
have (teased shortly after the application of the vaccine. 
From the results obtained it appears that quarter evil among 
sheep is probably more common than hitherto suspected. 

3. HofSe^SicknesSa — The number of doses of virus- 
vaccine issued during the year was less than in previous 
years. This is probably due to the fact that the mortality 
among privately-owned uninoculated horses during the 
exceptionally heavy rains at the commencement of the year 
was so heavy that few uninoculated horses survived. It has 
not been possible to ascertain the exact mortality, but from 
information supplied it would appear that fully 75 per cent, 
succumbed. Nor has it been possible to ascertain the number 
of inoculated horses which died, but there is reason to believt* 
that where instructions were carried out the mortality was 
comparatively low. For example, of 325 inoculated police 
horses distributed throughout the country, only 25 are re- 
ported to have died of horse-sickness. In view of the very 
severe season, a loss of but 7.6 per cent., the lowest ever 
recorded in the histor}^ of the B.S.A. Police, must be re- 
garded as very satisfactory. Of tw^enty-seven remounts in- 
oculated during the year, one failed to react and one died. 
This again is the lowest death rate on record. About two 
hundred doses of virus- vaccine have l>eeii applied by owners 
themselves to their horses, and from the reports received 
it would appear that satisfactory results have been obtained. 
In some cases it has been reported that the animal did not 
react, and a second stronger virus has been supplied. 
Generally, however, the horse which did not react to the 
first inoculation failed to do so to the second. It is possible 
that some of these animals were the survivors from Iasi 
season and possessed some immunity. The method of inocu- 
lation is extremely simple and requires little or no operative 
technique. It consists merely of injecting under the skin 5 
c.c. of virus-vaccine. Again, the treatment of the animal 
during the reaction period consists chiefly of keeping it 
entirely quiet until the thermal reaction indicates that it is 
again normal. The age for inoculation, hitherto limited to 
two and a half years, has been extended to four years, and 
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as far as can be ascertained, no mortality has occurred. The 
idea of limiting the inoculation to young horses in the past 
was based upon the knowledge that up to a certain age many 
such animals possessed some degree of resistance, and there- 
fore the reactions were less severe and the death-rate low. 
But in practice this caution defeated the object in view, since 
many animals, especially the progeny of inoculated or 
‘‘salted’’ parents, failed to react at all, and so derived no 
immunity from the treatment. Later, when this inherited 
immunity died out, they succumbed to natural * infection. 
With older horses a more severe reaction follows inoculation, 
but there is less fear of death on exposure. The application 
of the virus- vaccine to mules is equally simple and the 
results even more successful than with horses. Moreover, 
the treatment of mules during reaction consists merely ot 
allowing them to run in a shady paddock for four weeks, 
after which they are fit for work. Unfortunately, the method 
of inoculation, simple as it is, is by no means perfect, as 
the reaction varies with the subject. Some types of horses 
may react severely and even die as the result of inoculation 
with a virus which may cause no reaction in others. And 
again, a mild reaction may be converted into a fatal one by 
careless treatment. 

Redwater and Gall-Sickness Vaccine.— This so-called 
vaccine consists of the blood of an animal which has re- 
covered from piroplasmosis (redwater) and anaplasmosis 
(gall-sickness), and contains the causal parasites of these 
diseases. By careful selection and passage through suitable 
animals these parasites have become attenuated in virulence; 
that is to say, when introduced into the most susceptible 
animals, give rise to diseases in a mild form. As the result 
of recovery from the reactions so caused, the inoculated 
animals derive immunity against natural infection contracted 
through the bite of the tick. This method of inoculation 
was first made use of to protect animals from countries 
where these diseases do not exist, imported, for the improve- 
ment of our local stock; but latterly it has been chiefly used 
to protect young animals bom and reared upon those farms 
in this country where, as the result of constant and efficient 
dipping, ticks have been eliminated and cattle grow up sus- 
ceptible to redwater and gall-sickness when exposed to in- 
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fection on veld where dipping has not been so long or so 
regularly practised. It may be pointed out that such a 
state of affairs is becoming far from rare, and if a vigorous 
dipping campaign for the elimination of East Coast fever 
is carried out, will become still more common. Moreover, 
if the dairy industry is to ‘be encouraged, the importation 
of better stock of milking type from without will be neces- 
sary, and many of such animals will have to be protected 
before they can be exposed to infection on farms where the 
ticks have not been eradicated. The virus-vaccine issued 
from this Laboratory was discovered firsi in 1908, and has 
been kept going in different animals until the present time. 
Occasionally, however, the virulence of the strain has become 
too weak to cause satisfactory reactions, and has had to 
be renewed or replaced by the introduction of a new strain 
of greater strength. Such new strains have had to be care- 
fully tested out upon highly susceptible cattle from over- 
seas before issue. For some lime past it has been feared 
that the redwater element in the blood in use for some years 
was dying out, but as only local animals with possibly some 
degree of resistance could be obtained for purposes of the 
test, the actual state of affairs could not be accurately deter- 
mined. In June last, therefore, application was made for 
six bulls to be imported from Great Britain, but owing to 
the embargo placed by the Union authorities upon such stock 
as a prevention against the introd-uction of foot and mouth 
disease, these animals could not be obtained. In the mean- 
time a bull privately imported by a ranching company just 
before the embargo was imposed was sent to the Research 
Station for inoculation, and proved conclusively that the 
redwater element in the virus had died out. It therefore 
became necessary to suspend the issue of the vaccine until 
the blood of other animals into which a new strain of red- 
water had been introduced could be tested. In the absence 
of cattle from overseas, it was decided to test these ‘^strains” 
on highly bred Friesland calves bred at the Gwebi Experi- 
ment Farm, and it is hoped that if the results prove satis- 
factory the general issue may soon be resumed. 

Research Worki — The increase in the technical and 
roiitine work of the laboratory and office has made it difficult 
to devote much time to research. All that could be under- 
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taken was to investigate as far as possible those problems 
of most pressing importance. 

8h66p Di86a868> — In view of the interest which is now 
being taken in sheep and the general desire to develop the 
industry, it was thought necessary to ascertain as far as 
possible the causes of the heavy losses which commonly occur 
in flocks which have reached appreciable numbers. A fact 
generally recognised is that when in certain parts of this 
country flocks exceed one or two hundred sheep, the animals, 
hitherto healthy, commence to die, and eventually the mor- 
tality becomes rapid and serious. From observations made, 
it is suspected that this may be due to some deficiency in 
the natural grazing, either in the feeding value of the pasture 
or the mineral constituents of the soil subsequently reflected 
in the grazing. Experiments were undertaken to put this 
theory to the proof and if possible to determine those ele- 
ments which were wanting. Unfortunately, the tests, con- 
ducted on a very small scale, have noi yielded very definite 
information. Recently the opportunity occurred of discuss- 
ing this matter wiih Dr. Orr, a noted authority in animal 
dietetics, who was passing through Rhodesia on his way 
from Pretoria to the Kenya Colony. The information 
received from him was very helpful, and will assist in future 
researches in the subject. It becomes abundantly clear, 
however, that the investigation is one for a whole-time 
expert, preferably a veterinarian with a special knowledge 
of bio-chemistry. It is not one which can be adequately 
dealt with by officers whose time is almost fully occupied 
with the daily routine of the office. As previously recorded, 
the discovery that sheep were the victims of quarter evil led 
to the more general use of the vaccine, with favourable 
results. No little time has been devoted to the study 5f 
the intestinal worms of sheep and the diseases caused by 
them. The so-called ^^wire worm^’ (Hmmonchus contortus) 
is commonly met with, but is not of great importance when 
the remedy discovered by Sir Arnold Theiler is systematically 
applied. In a number of sheep from a flock in which large 
numbers had died, purchased for experimental purposes, 
although innumerable worms of ^other varieties were present, 
not a single wire worm had survived the regular dosing 
with this remedy. The worm which appears to cause most 
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serious losses is the (Esophagostomum columbianum, or 
^ ^nodular worm,” a parasite which is chiefly met with in 
the large intestine, where it causes the characteristic nodules 
and lesions euphoniously described as ^‘knotted gut.” 
Owing to the distribution of the worm in the terminal portion 
of the bowel, remedies given by the mouth do not reach 
it in sufficient strength to exert their vemiicidal effects. It 
was found that iodine was very destructive to these and other 
worms and also to their larvae, but in spite of innumerable 
experiments and the valuable assistance of the Chief Agri- 
(jultural Chemist, who kindly elaborated various preparations 
of iodine which it was hoped might possess the properties 
required, it was found impossible to administer it in a form 
which would reach the large bowel and there exert the re- 
quired effects. Experiments are still being carried out with 
this and other drugs, and although the problem offers 
apparently insurmountable difficulties, it is hoped even yet 
to solve it. Indeed, it w'ould almost appear that the future 
of the sheep industry depends upon the success of those in- 
vestigating this problem in this or other laboratories where 
greater facilities are available. 

Infectious Abortion. — During the early part of the year 
experiments which had been commenced in 1924 were ( om- 
pleted.. These experiments were undertaken to ascertain 
w'hether the so-called “de-vitalised” vaccine issued by this 
Laboratory gave rise to any protection against infectious 
abortion, and if .so, for how long. Unfortunately, for un- 
foreseen reasons, the results proved inconclusive as far as 
the primary object of the investigation was concerned; but 
as a result of the numerous observations made, other very 
valuable information w^as obtained. For example, it was 
found that inoculation with a comparatively small dose of 
the vaccine gave rise to the early appearance of agglutinins 
in the blood. These persisted in some cases for thirty-five 
weeks, and by periodical re-inoculations could be maintained 
at a high level. It was found that the agglutination re- 
action caused by this vaccine was as high as that set up 
by the introduction of ‘‘live” vaccine, but was free from 
the dangers associated with the introduction of living patho- 
genic organisms. It may be objected that agglutination is 
not synonymous with immunity, but it is generally regarded 
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as an indication of tlie presence of important factors asso^ 
ciated with the production of immunity. The results of the 
experiments appeared to justify the claims made for the ‘^de- 
vitalised’’ vaccine and to justify its continued use. To carry 
out the foregoing experiments it was necessary to obtain 
pregnant cows from an area free from infectious abortion. 
Fourteen in-calf native Mashona cows were therefore 
obtained by the Native Commissioner of the Mrewa district 
from herds which were considered free from infection. On 
arrival at the Laboratory these animals were tested, and two 
were found to be infected. This observation introduces the 
question as to whether infectious abortion of cattle may not 
be more prevalent throughout the country than is generally 
recognised. It may be that it exists in a comparatively mild 
form among indigenous stock, and becomes exalted in viru- 
lence by passage through exotic breeds. The matter is of 
considerable importance, more especially in view of the 
association between infectious abortion of cattle and undu- 
lant fever of man, which is now acknowledged to obtain in 
this country, if not elsewhere. TJndulant or Malta fever is 
a notifiable disease under the Public Health Act of 1924, 
which provides for the inspection of dairy cattle, of dairies 
and cow sheds, and fixes standards of cleanliness of milk and 
dairy products. The presence of infectious abortion in the 
herd is therefore a matter of serious importance to the dairy- 
man, and many enquiries have been received as to the best 
method of ensuring that milk, cream and butter may be 
free from infection. Although pasteurisation is generally 
regarded as unsatisfactory as a method of sterilisation and 
is sometimes considered even dangerous, in that it is a means 
of disguising dirty milk, it would appear to be the best 
course to recommend in the treatment of milk from cows 
proving to be infected with abortion disease. Difficulty, 
however, may be experienced on the farm in providing suit- 
able cooling for this process. As it was thought by some 
that the salting of butter would be sufficient to destroy the 
bacillus abortus, tests were made at the Laboratory to 
determine the fate of this organism in various solutions of 
sodium chloride. It was demonstrated that the bacillus, 
when suspended in a solution of bouillon containing 6 per 
cent, sodium chloride, was capable of growth after a period 
of as long as eleven days. After fourteen days*^ exposure, 
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growth no longer took place. This proportion of salt far 
exceeds that in use in dairy practice; the salting of butter, 
therefore, must not be regarded as a substitute for the 
sterilisation of the milk. 

Trypanosomiasis. — Four strains of trypanosome have 
been maintained, namely, a strain obtained from a donkey 
in the Sipolilo district, two strains of human origin and a 
strain of the ordinary cattle parasite T. congolense, v. 
pecorum. The latter was kindly sent by Mr. Fraser 
Mackenzie in animals naturally infected in the Hunyani fly 
area. The donkey and human strains are indistinguishable 
from the point of view of morphology and animal reaction, 
and are probably varieties of T. brueei. An inteiesting 
experiment was made by Major Trousdale, who volunteered 
to assist in this work. In April last he proceeded io the 
Miami district with six donkeys and two dogs, passing 
through dense belts of tsetse fly en route. He and the 
animals were all severely bitten. In November he reported 
that all the animals were dead, although he remained in 
excellent health. From time to time smears were taken 
from the animals, and it was found that they were infected 
by a trypanosome of Brueei type. Experiments liave been 
carried out during the year with a view to improving the 
method of treating Nag ana-infected animals and protecting 
animals submitted to infection. Here again Major Trous- 
dale’s experiment yielded interesting information. Two of 
his donkeys, before leaving Salisbury and regularly after at 
definite intervals, were inoculated with an antimony pre- 
paration, and two others and two dogs were given in the 
same way injections of Foumeau 309, the French imitation 
of Bayer 205. Two donkeys remained as controls. As 
previously stated, the results were not satisfactory ; the 
treatment did not act as a preventive. It is felt that the 
solution of the problem of trypanosomiasis in this country 
rests with the entomologist and the discovery of a method 
of exterminating the tsetse fly, but in the meantime it 
becomes necessary to keep alive the animals of those farming 
or using transport in the fly-infested areas. The treatment 
issued from the Laboratory has proved very successful, and 
a number of letters have been received from farmers testify- 
ing to its efficacy. Numerous experiments have been made 
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to ascertain the effects of dipping upon infected animalsi 
and most interesting results have ^been obtained. The in- 
vestigations are not yet completed, and will form the subject 
of a separate report to be issued later. 

MyiasiSi — The disease known as '‘screw worm disease'^ 
of cattle has been very prevalent in many parts of the 
country. In some districts at certain times of the year 
almost every wound of cattle becomes invaded by the 
and sooner or later maggots hatching from the eggs burrow 
into the tissues. The wounds thus caused require very care- 
ful dressing, and on some ranches the whole attention of a 
white man is devoted to this work. Many remedies have 
been suggested, but it has been the object of experiments 
carried out at this Laboratory during the year to find a 
preventive rather ihan a cure. A collection of flies has 
been made from maggots collected from wounds of affected 
cattle and also from the decomposing carcases of animals. 
These have been submitted for identification to Dr. Guy 
Marshall, Director of the Imperial Bureau of Entomology. 
It is interesting to note that specimens from the cases of 
myiasis submitted to him have all proved to be Chrysomyia 
bezziana, Vill., but that this fly has not been met with 
among the specimens taken from decomposing meat. The 
latter have included other flies of the same sub-family, 
Calliphorinae, namely, Chrysomyia putoria, Wd., Chrysomyia 
chloropyga, Wd., Lucilia fucina, Walk., with various 
Muscinae, such as Musca humilis, Wied., and Musca 
domestica, L. From this it would appear tliat the use of 
poisoned baits may not be successful in eliminating the 
particular fly which causes the disease in cattle, but that 
some special method of attack upon it based upon its life 
cycle and habits must be devised. 

Cancer. — Early in the year attention was drawn to what 
was described as an outbreak of infectious conjunctivitis in 
a herd of valuable Hereford cattle, characterised by the rapid 
development of new growths around the eye and sometimes 
affecting the eye itself. On enquiry it was found that this 
disease was confined to old Hereford cows and bulls, and 
that young animals of the saihe breed and cattle of any age 
of other breeds were exempt. In most cases the growth 
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had rapidly developed, and surgical removal had proved un- 
availing and, indeed, appeared to aggravate the condition. 
Specimens were sent to the Laboratory, and were 

diagnosed las infectious papilloma. On submitting 
sections to Sir John McFadyean, it was found 
that the growths were carcinomatous, and this 

authority stated, ‘‘I think there is no doubt whatever that 
the growth is a carcinoma. ... It does not seem to me 
to be possible that contagion can have had anything to do 
with it. If they are all cases of carcinoma, it is, I think, 
more likely that there has been some common cause of irri- 
tation of the conjunctiva.’’ In seeking for a common irritant 
of the eyes of old Hereford cattle, it is suggested that 
excessive sunlight may prove harmful, especially in this 
breed in which the eyelids are commonly free from pigment. 
A similar condition has since been reported among Hereford 
cattle in other parts of the country. It is interesting to note 
that a condition known as ‘Vancery eye” is reported in 
American agricultural journals as occurring in Hereford 
cattle. Two infected animals were sent to the Laborator;^ 
for observation. One of these had to be destroyed. A portion 
of the growth removed from its eye was used to form a 
vaccine for the inoculation of the second animal, in which 
a growth the size of a hen’s egg had developed on the cornea 
and conjunctiva. This animal is still alive — ten months 
after the commencement of the treatment — and the new 
growth has almost disappeared. The cornea, however, 
remains seriously damaged. This result is of interest, in 
that in natural cases the condition develops rapidly, and 
affected animals have, as a rule, to be destroyed within six 
months of the first appearance of the disease. 

Coccidiosis. — ^During the month of August an investiga- 
tion was made with a view to ascerlaining the cause of a 
heavy mortality in a herd of cattle on an estate in the 
Hartley district; some forty-five yearling steers, all in one 
herd, were found to be affected. Most of them were extremely 
thin and emaciated; their coats were hard, dusty and 
‘‘staring”; many had a large oedematous swelling beneath 
the jaw, and many were suffering from acute diarrhoea. 
Some were so weak that they swayed and staggered as they 
walked. On post-mortem examination the most remarkable 
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lesion met with was a thickening of the wall of the first 
part of the small intestine and terminal portion of the large 
intestine, the mucous membrane of which was corrugated 
as in J5hne’s disease. Microscopic examination of scrapings 
from the mucous membrane revealed innumerable coccidia. 
It was thought at the time that this disease might be more 
prevalent throughout the country than was known, but in 
spite of the attention given to the matter in the Agricultural 
Journal^ and the vigilance of the members of ^he Veterinary 
Department, no further outbreaks have up to the present 
been detected. It is pleasing to record that the measures 
of treatment and prevention have proved entirely satisfactory. 

East Coast Fever. — It was intended to carry out certain 
experiments to ascertain whether the so-called ^‘salted” ox 
was a carrier of infection and thus a source of danger. To 
avoid the risk of introducing infected ticks, the attempt was 
made to sot up infection in cattle at the Research Station 
by inoculating them with spleen and gland substance con- 
taining the causal organism. Unfortunately, the nearest 
source of such material was Umtali, and although a supply 
was obtained and brought as rapidly as possible by motor 
car to the Laboratory, it did not give rise to the disease in 
animals inoculated with it. A second attempt also failed. 
The question is one of considerable importance, and adminis- 
trative methods of dealing with the disease must largely 
depend upon a scientific solution of the problem. 
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Maize for Export. 


By S. D. Ttmson, M.C., Dip. Agr., Chief Grain Inspector. 


The new and amended regulations governing the in- 
spection, grading and export of maize and maize meal were 
published in the June issue of this Journal. 

The essential alterations made are as follows : — A fourth 
grade has been introduced, namely, grade 8, which is designed 
to include all maize which cannot be classified in a higher 
grade, but which is dry and otherwise fit for shipment. 
Maize classified as No. 8 grade will have the sacks stamped 
VIII. in Boman numerals. Thus the export of maize below 
grade 8 under a recognised certificate is now permitted. 

Another alteration concerns the quality of bags used. 
Only new 2^-lb. ‘^A” quality 8x8 twill bags may now be 
used for all maize intended for export. “B” quality 2^-lb. 
bags are no longer permissible. All bags must be sewn 
without lugs, the stitches being through the hem of the bags 
and not under and then over the hem. 

It is hoped that it will prove helpful to farmers and 
others concerned in the export of maize from this country if 
the principal points, which require careful attention to pro- 
duce a No* 1 or No. 2 grade consignment of maize, are 
reviewed here. 

Careless threshing is one of the chief (*auses leading to 
poor samples of low grade. 

The elimination of ciiaif and foreign matter is essential 
in a good sample. Much has been accomplished by the 
power thresher, but there is still considerable room for im- 
provement, both in regard to machinery and methods of 
threshing* Contractors, when threshing against time, can 
pay little regard to dirty samples and split grain, and, as is 
often the case, cheap threshing means cheap work. 
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Split grain is very undesirable, and is classified as 
defective. Cracked or split grain is caused by over-loading 
and running the thresher at too high a speed; also by the 
grain being damp. These defects can and should be remedied. 
Several types of threshing machines are now in use, some 
operated by power and others by hand. The advantages of 
the former outweigh their disadvantages, speed and economy 
xin labour being their main recommendation. On the other 
hand, the quality of the work done by a thresher shelling 
unhusked ears is dependent entirely on the ^quality of the 
crop. The inclusion of mouldy and rotten ears with good 
sound maize lowers the grade, dependent on the percentage 
of discoloured or defective grain finally present in the bags. 
The great advantage of the hand sheller is its low initial 
cost. Excellent work is done with this type of machine, for 
the farmer is better able to discard rotten or partly mouldy 
cobs, and a good, clean sample should result. More 
attention, however, could usually with advantage be paid 
to the elimination of chaff. 

Damp maize is usually prevalent in parcels offered for 
grading during the months of June, July and early August. 
The error of threshing and bagging damp maize is one 
attended with grave risks; musty and mouldy grain results. 
The maximum amount of moisture permissible in maize 
graded for export is 12\ per cent. 

Many complaints are heard regarding the loss in weight 
in bags a few weeks after threshing. Efforts should be made 
to avoid excessive shrinkage by not bagging maize before it 
is dry and by assuring accuracy in scale weights. Dry 
grain can usually be assured by husking the cobs at harvest 
and leaving them in rows on the land to dry for several 
weeks. 

An experiment recently carried out (17th May, 1926, to 
5th June, 1926) at the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Salisbury, has shown that husked maize ears containing 
about 28 per cent, of moisture left on the land to dry will 
dry out to a moisture content of 12.3 per cent, (below the 
. export maximum) in 21 days in bright, dry weather. Maize 
ears unhusked and treated in, the same way still contained 
23.4 per cent, moisture after a similar period. 
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The early appearance of weevil in certain consignments 
is largely attributable to the damp state of maize at time 
of bagging. Weevilly maize at the commencement of the 
export season is a severe handicap, for it cannot be loaded 
in the same trucks or shipped in the same hold as sound 
grain. As a result, it is held back in Rhodesia until space 
can be found for it with other weevilly maize, and mean- 
while the injury to it by weevils is constantly increasing. Tt 
requires only a few infested bags to contaminate a whole 
parcel. The weevilly condition of our maize towards the 
end of the export season has been commented upon by buyers 
in London. The position can be remedied to a great extent 
by the exercise of greater care in storage, by early and 
necessary removal of any infested maize and by taking the 
precaution of bagging only reasonably dry grain. The 
thorough cleaning of all stores and wsheds and the burning 
of any waste cobs and other material left lying on the ground 
from the previous year will also do much to help at .stations 
and sidings. Empty grain trucks should be examined for 
weevil. Maize graded when in a sound condition into grades 
1, 2 or 3, and which subsequently becomes weevilly, can 
be exported as ‘Veevilly’’ or ^‘slightly weevilly,” as the 
case may be. The export certificate issued in respect of 
such maize will be cancelled and one for ^Seevilly” or 
‘^slightly' weevilly” maize substituted. Weevilly maize not 
previously graded is classified as unsound and defective, and 
can only be exported under a certificate endorsed ^ ^weevilly” 
or ' ‘slightly weevilly.” Where maize has been left on a 
siding after receiving a clean export certificate, it should 
be re-examined by the farmer for the presence of weevil, or, 
if he thinks it advisable, he may request a second inspection 
by the Government grader. This will avoid the turning 
down of the consignment at Beira and the expense therein 
involved. 

To grow a superior article is not in itself sufficient; we 
must also present the article in the condition most acceptable 
to buyers. Complaints are often received from buyers or 
shippers on the unsatisfactory condition of our maize when 
it arrives at Beira. The most general cause for complaint 
is the quality of the bags used or the sewing. After stacking 
his ’maize at a siding, every farmer should personally inspect 
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the sewing of the sacks and condition of the bagSi and 
have ihose sacks re-sewn which show any sign of loose 
sewing. It should be remembered that this is one of the 
most common causes of rejection. The sewing of the sacks 
last season left much to be desired. 

Maize for export must be contained only in new 2i-lb. 
bags quality of 8 x 8 twill. The mouths of all bags 

intended for export must be sewn with 6-ply double twine 
of good quality, and the stitches should not be more than 
one inch apart, and through the hem. AIT bags must be 
sewn without lugs. 

The sewing of the mouth of bags should- be through 
the hem and drawn tightly, not under and then over the 
hem, as is often done, especially by beginners. The ad- 
vantages of sewing through the hem are many. In the 
first place, the twine is not outwardly exposed and in danger 
of being severed, while more weight in the bag can be 
obtained when necessary. Further, and apart from this form 
of sewing being infinitely stronger, its appearance is in 
better keeping with the good -quality of the bag. The 
grading regulations in respect to the quality and sewing of 
bags are explicit, and must be strictly adhered to. 

The system of stacking in double rows in tiers seven 
bags high and two bags deep with the mouths of the bags 
outward should be adopted. A space of 3 ft. G ins. is required 
between the double rows of tiers. If the row^s are closer 
and badly stacked, insufficient working space and light are 
allowed the grader. These conditions render proper inspec- 
tion and marking of the bags difficult, and the inspector 
may refuse to grade such maize. In stacking maize in tiers 
seven bags high the number of bags should decrease by one 
with every subsequent row. Bags overlap and bind together,' 
and there is no fear of stacks falling down. Counting is 
made easier by having one bag less in each row. By 
ascertaining the number of bags in the fourth (centre) row 
and multiplying this by seven, the total number in the seven 
row's is given. On no account should the tiers of a stack 
be more than seven high, as grading then becomes very diffi- 
cult. The accompanying illus^tion shows the proper method 
of stacking. 
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Alternatively, maize may be piled in solid stacks up to 
ten bags high, so arranged that there is no bonding between 
successive rows and that all mouths of bags face the railway 
line. Maize so stacked can only be graded during removal 
to trucks. The following instructions regarding stacking of 
maize at sidings are issued by the railway authorities: — 

^^Stacking of Maize at SfaHo/us and Sidings , — Persons 
making use of railway ground for the purpose of stacking 
maize awaiting despatch by rail are required to stack at 
right angles to the line and not parallel to the line, so as 
to permit of all loaders having, as far as possible, direct 
access to trucks. Maize must be stacked well clear of the 
line. Stacking of maize between tracks at stations and sidings 
is prohibited.^’ 

Maize stacked at stations or sidings preparatory to 
grading and while awaiting railway transport should be 
protected from the ravages of white ants. For this purpose 
maize cores placed 9 to 12 inches thick on the ground have 
been found very satisfactory and economical, a few bags of 
cores being thrown on the top of every load of grain ridden 
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to the rail. Coarse river sand also forms a suitable flooring, 
but cyanide sand is not recommended. 

Loading Bag Maize into Railway Trucks.— Farmers 
and others often complain of the loss of maize bags 
from trucks while in transit and this loss is usually 
attributed to rough sliunting. It is not generally realised, 
however, that a very large proportion of this loss is due 
to faulty loading of the trucks in the first place. However 
carefully a train is handled, there is always a certain amount 
of shaking and swaying, and unless the top bags* in a truck 
are firmly packed some of them are almost certain to fall 
off. It is with the idea of illustrating how bags can be 
firmly packed so that they do not shake off that these 
notes are given. 

The essential part of the loading is the same for all 
sizes of truck, there being only slight differences in detail 
in order to fit the bags into the different sizes. The principle 
of the loading is that the top bags are so wedged in that 
there is no possibility of their falling off the sides of the 
truck, and their tendency to slip off the ends is resisted 
by the manner in which they are wedged together. How 
this wedging is obtained will be best understood by an 
examination of the accompanying diagrams. These show the 
method of loading of the different types of truck commonly 
used on our railways. The numbers in the diagrams refer 
to the order in which the bags are to be loaded in the 
trucks, and should be carefully followed. 

Let us consider the loading of the first truck. This is a 
steel bogie truck capable of carrying a load of 74,000 lbs. 
or about 365 bags of maize. 

The bags are built up in vertical rows from the ends, 
not in layers, as is sometimes done, which necessitates the 
bags comprising the top layers being lifted straight from 
the ground to the top of the truck in one operation. The 
first bag is placed lengthwise in the centre of the truck 
with its one end against the end of the truck. The second 
and third bags are placed on either side of the first bag, and 
then the fourth and fifth bags are wedged between the sides 
of the truck and the bags already placed. The sixth bag is 
placed on top of the first bag, and the operation is repeated 
until, in this case, 20 bags have been placed. 
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Now it will be obnerved that the bags that have been 
placed at the sides of the truck cannot lie flat like the centre 
bags, but are on their sides, and therefore the top of the top 
layer of side bags is higher than the top of the top layer of 
centre bags. We thus have the beginning of the wedge that 
we desire. The top of the bags is now level with the sides 
of the truck, and it is necessary to place a couple of bags 
crosswise at each side to complete the wedge. As, however, 
two bags placed crosswise are slightly larger than one bag 
lengthwise, it is first necessary to build up another row of 
bags like the flrst row. Bags 21 to 40 are thus placed in 
a similar manner to bags 1 to 20. Then place the forty-firsi 
bag on the top of the first row in the centre, and on either 
side of it place two bags crosswise, t.e., bags 42 to 45; then 
place bags 46 to 50 as shown. The top row of all being 
stepped back half a bag, another row must be completed 
before it can be placed. Therefore start the third row 
placing bags 51 to 70, then on the top of the second row 
bags 71 to 80. Finally on the top of all, between the com- 
pleted first and second rows, place the 81st bag. 

The following rows are built up in an exactly similar 
manner until the 243rd bag has been placed. Now, in this 
class of truck there are two pairs of doors, and after placing 
the 243rd bag the foot of the bags will be opposite one pair 
of doors. It is now advisable to start loading from the 
other end of the truck, so that the closure will come oppo- 
site the doors. In this way only the last few bags have to 
be lifted the full height of the truck, the others being lifted 
into the truck and then into their position. 

It is found that 21 or 22 bags crosswise are equal to 12 
bags lengthwise. These cross-bags, being 42, 44, are the 
key to the successful loading of the truck, as they wedge 
in the top bags and prevent them moving. 

The other sizes of trucks are loaded in much the same 
way, the slight differences in detail due to the different sizes 
being easily followed from the figures in the diagram. 

In the 66,000 lb. truck there is only one pair of doors, 
in the centre, and therefore the building up from the two 
ends is made to meet in the centre. In the 30,000 lb. truck 
the length is such that a complete number of bags will not 
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lie lengthwise^ and therefore a slight modification has to be 
made by haTing a middle row of bags placed crosswise and 
closing off with two bags, 149, 150, placed lengthwise oyer 
them. 

It may appear at first sight that this is a rath§r com- 
plicated method of loading, but it will be found to rex>ay 
amply any trouble that is taken, as not only is it well nigh 
impossible for any bags to fall off the truck, but the finished 
truck presents a neat appearance and its slope facilitates 
the placing of the tarpaulin over it. It will be found that 
with a little direction at first the boys will ^soon get into 
the way of loading, and will load as rapidly as by any other 
method. It is probably best to keep two boys in the truck 
to receive the bags from the others and place them in position. 

A new class of truck has recently been put into service 
by the railways with a carrying capacity of 45 tons (90,000 
lbs.). Experiments have been carried out by the railway 
authorities to ascertain the best method of loading these 
trucks, and the following suggestions and accompanying 
diagram embody the results of their enquiries : — 

Commence loading from either end: 1 to 30 and 31 to 00. 
Finish floor of truck first and continue each tier full Bags 

length of truck until top of truck is reached at 300 300 

Then place 21 bags either side of truck, endways 


across truck, sides, i.e., No. 301 to 342 42 

Place 2 rows of 12 bags lengthwise down centre of 

truck, No. 343 to 366 24 

Place 4 rows of 12 bags lengthwise down centre of 

truck, No. 367 to 414 48 

Place 2 rows of 11 bags lengthwise down centre of 

truck, No. 415 to 436 22 

Finally place I row of 8 bags lengthwise to bind- the 

last 2 rows, No. 437 to 444 8 


444 

Consignment Notes. — Consignors who perform their own 
loading are hereby notified at the request of the District 
Traffic Superintendent that they must make out their con- 
signment notes in duplicate and attach these two duplicates 
to the truck. 
















Loyd 7^000 /bs Caoacitu 385 Baa s 
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Johnson’s Tobacco-Curing Furnace. 


NOTES ON TRIALS CARRIED OUT ON THE 
GOVERNMENT TOBACCO EXPERIMENT 
STATION, SALISBURY. 


By C. A. Kklsky-Harvey, Maiiapfer. 


This furnace is 28 inches high, 20 inches wide and 62 
inches long, and is made entirely of steel and iron (Fig. I.*). 
The grate is fitted with fire bars and an adjustable draught 
control; an outer jacket is fitted to the furnace in order 
to allow a cuiTent of hot air to pass over the furnace into the 
barn. This is controllable and gives, additional heat if re- 
quired by means of an adjustable shutter inside the barn. 
The furnace is set in the centre of the ba(‘k wall of the build- 
ing and the chimney stack built directly over the top. In 
order to cany the chimney it is necessary to build a strong 
concrete block between the top of the furnace and the base 
of the chimney. The heat travels round the barn in a system 
of flues, finally leaving the bam by the chimney over the fire 
box (Fig. 

Eight curings were completed with the furnace in a 
16 feet by 16 feet by 20 feet barn on the Tobacco Experiment 
Station this season, and careful records were kept of the wood 
or coal consumed. Each curing was completed with a cord 
of wood or under, excepting Tfo. 5 curing, in which instance 
the cord was made up of small very dry wood and took a 
little more. It was found that the furnace maintains a very 
even temperature using good thick logs 6 inches to 6 inches 
in diameter. Observations indicated that a little more top 
ventilation was necessary when fixing the colour than with 
the ordinary type of furnace. 


Drawings will be reproduced in the August issue. 
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The following are the results of wood and coal con- 
sumption ; — 


Curing 

No. 

Date. 

Time. 

Fuel. 

Quantity 

used. 

Remarks. 

1 

16/2/26 

4} days 

Wood 

Under 1 cord 

Mixed cord, smalt aod 
big logs 

2 

22/2/26 

4S days 

Wood 

do 

do 

do 

3 

7/3/26 

6J days 

Coal 

600 lbs. 

Temperature irregular; 
bad curing 

4 

16/3/26 

5 days 

Wood 

Under 1 cord 

118 cubic feet actually 
used ; fairly green 
wood 

5 ! 

25/3/26 

5 days 

Wood 

IJ cords 

Small, very dry wood 

H 

3/4/26 

6 days 

Wood 

Under 1 cord 

Large, half -dry logs 

7 

12/4/26 

6 days 

Wood 

do 

do 

do 

8 

20/4/26 

5^ days 

Wood 

1 cord 

do 

do 


In the coal experiment it was found veiy difficult to hold 
a steady temperature. Further tests with this fuel are to he 
carried out next season. 

In conclusion, it may be vsaid that this type of furnace 
saves at least 33^ per cent, wood, and is a great improvement 
on the brick fire boxes now in use. The price landed in 
Salisbury is round about ^28. 


British and Rhodesian Rainfall. 


.With reference to the correspondence in the issues of the 
Rhodesia Agricultural Journal for November, 1925, and 
February, 1926, on the above subject, the serial values for 
the monthly general rainfall for the British Isles over the 
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period 1898-1926 have now been obtained, and with^ .e aid 
of these data the following comparisons are made: — 

ANNUAL RAINFALL. 

British Isles for calendar year. 

Southern Rhodesia for rainfall year starting six 
months later. 

Of the 27 years examined, on thirteen occasions the 
deviation from normal was of the same sign in tbe two 
countries, and on fourteen occasions of the opposite sign. 

SEASONAL RAINFALL. 

British Isles, April to October. 

Southern Rhodesia, October io April. 

In this comparison, on fourteen occasions the deviation 
from normal was of the same sign, and on thirteen of oppo- 
site sign. 

FIRST PORTION OF SEASON. 

British Isles, April to June. 

Southern Rhodesia, October to December. 

On seventeen occasions the deviation from normal was 
of the same sign, and on ten of opposite sign. 

REMAINDER OF SEASON. 

British Isles, July to October. 

Southern Rhodesia, January to April. 

On thirteen occasions the deviation from normal was of 
the same sign, and on fourteen of opposite sign. 

The most noteworthy outcome of these comparisons is 
the extraordinary agreement with the theory of probability 
for equal chances. Of the four periods examined, three are 
as nearly equal as possible, and the fourth shows a small 
positive connection. There can be no doubt that the relation 
between Rhodesian rainfall and that of the British Isles is 
purely one of chance. 


N. P. Sbluck, B.Sc., 

Acting Hydrographic Engineer. 
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Preliminary List 

OF PLANT DISEASES RECOEDED IN 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 


By P. Eylbs, F.L.S., Mycoloji:ij»t, Uepartinent of Agriculture. 


Thib first list of the diseases of plants in Southern 
Bhodesia is published in the hope that it will be of service 
to farmers, planters and others. It is compiled from records 
in the Mycological Laboratory, Salisbury, derived mainly 
from the examination of material sent in, as little field work 
haai been possible hitherto, to which is added a certain number 
of determinations furnished by the courtesy of specialists in 
the Union before the local laboratory was established. 

The list is necessarily incomplete, because the investiga- 
tion of the plant diseases of the Colony was initiated less than 
three years ago, but although certain cosmopolitan diseases 
known, or believed, to be here ai*e not yet in the record, it 
is hoped that none of the really serious crop diseases has 
escaped attention. 

Below the name of each disease an abbreviated descrip- 
tion of its general appearance is given, followed by a short 
note of the kind of treatment (if any) advised for its controil. 
Fuller details can be had on application to the Department 
of Agriculture. The last line of each record gives the 
locality, or localities, whence specimens were sent in, and 
if more than one specimen came from a district, the number 
is shown in brackets. These numbers in no way indicate 
the distribution of any disease, for Salisbury and neighbour- 
ing districts have naturally submitted more material than 
distant places. A survey of distribution awaits field observa- 
tions by the Mycologist. 

The 19X3 edition of “Fungi which cause Plant Disease,’* 
by F. L. Stevens, has been used as a basis of nomenclature 
for the diseases. 
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ACALYPHA (Wild herb). 

Powdery Mildew. Erysiphe palyyani, D.C. 

White coating on leaf. 

Salisbury. 

APPLE. 

Bitter Pit. {Cause unknowri .) 

Fruit bitter; external pits; internal brown spots. 

No sure preventive; some varieties less susceptible. 
Salisbury. 

Bitter Rot. Gloin>ereUa cinffulata (Atk.), S. and S. 

Soft, ripe rot of fruit; cankers on stem. 

Cut out cankers; destroy diseased fruit; spray blue- 
stone 1 lb. to 25 gal. water. 

Salisbury (2); Gwelo; Umtali. 

Black Rot. Sphceropsis uialoruia, Pk. 

Fruit rots and dries up; cankers on stem. 

Cut out cankers; destroy diseased fruit; spray 
Bordeaux. 

Salisbury; Umtali. 

Fruit Cracking, etc. Coniothecvam chovmfosporvm, 
Cda. 

Russeting and cracking fruit; blisters on branches. 
Burn diseased fruit ; cut off and burn diseased 
twigs; winter spray bluestone; Bordeaux before 
buds open, etc. 

Odzani. 

Scab. Vervtuna mcequalis (Cke.), Aderh. 

Olive-green spots on leaf and fruit; grey, scabby 
patches on bark. 

Spray Bordeaux; plough under dead leaves. 

Mazoe. 


AVOCADO. 

Leap Disease. Stilbella, sp. 

Rusty brown growth with black species on top sur- 
face of leaf, later spreading underneath. 

Spray Bordeaux. 

M'azoe. 
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BARLEY. 

Covered Smut. Ustilago hord&i (Pers.), K. and S. 
Black mass of spores in spike, becoming powdery. 
Disinfect seed in solution of formalin or bluestone. 
Salisbury (2). 

BEANS. 

FRENCH. 

Blight. Pseudonwnas phaseoU, E.F.Sm. 

Brown spots on leaf and pod; also affects stem. 

Seed selection and crop rotation. Use no seed from 
infected field. 

Gwelo, 

VELVET. 

Leaf Spot. Phyllosticta phaseolirm, Sacc. 

Spots rusty brown, becoming lighter in centre and 
darker at edge. 

Bordeaux spray, if profitable. 

Umvukwe, Salisbury. 

Root Rot. Rhizoctonia, sp. 

Attacks root; causes wilt. 

Improved drainage and aeration of soil may prevent. 
Salisbury. 

Rust. Uromyces Tnucume, Raben. 

On leaf, rusty brown growth above, pale grey-brown 
specks below. 

Seek and select resistant varieties. 

Salisbury (2). 

Seedling Rot. P$eudopeziza, sp. 

Cotyledons of small seedlings discoloured ; abnonnal 
shoots. 

Correct soil defects. 

Umvukwe. 


BEGONIA. 

Leaf Spot. {Bacterial.) 

Spots faint grey, concentric. 
Wankie. 
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BEGGAR WEED. 

Ahthracnose. Colletotrichum omnivorum, Hals. 

Black specks and streaks on stem. 

Use seed from clean crop and rotate crops. 
Salisbury. 

BERLINIA (Native tree). 

Leaf Spot. Phyllachora hrachystefficey Doidge. 

Black pustules on leaf. 

Salisbury. 

BORRERIA (Wild herb). 

Rust. Puccinia borreri<z^ Syd. 

Dark brown, round spots on back of leal. 

Salisbury. 

BRACHYSTEGIA (Native tree). 

Leap Spot. Macrosporium>y sp. 

Large brown, irregularly shaped spots. 

Salisbury. 

CABBAGE. 

Leaf Spot. {Bacterial,) 

Spots brown. 

Use no suspicious seedlings ; burn diseased material ; 
rotation. 

Salisbuiy. 

CALLITRIS (Exotic tree). 

Pestalozzia funerea, Desm. 

Black deposit on leaves. 

Marandellas. 

CARNATION. 

Leaf Spot. Septoria dianthd, Desm. 

Spots, dark brown, on leaf and stem. 

Checked by stirring soil to aerate it. 

Salisbury. 

Rust. Uromyces caryophyllimis (Schr.), Wint. 

Blisters and rupture df skin, with red-brown rust 
in cracks, on stem and leaf. 
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Seek resistant varieties; keep foliage off soil; spray 
bluestone solution. 

Salisbury. 

CARROT. 

Root Gall. ScleroHum, sp. 

Large galls on root. 

Sterilise soil; change eiop. 

Salisbury. 

CISSUS, SPP. (Wild plants). 

Leaf Spots. Septaria, sp. 

Spots various. 

Salisbury. 

Rust. JEcidium, sp. 

Orange rust causing leaf distortion. 

Macheke. 

CITRUS (Oranges). 

Anthracnosb. Colletotrwhvnfn gloeosporioidesy Penz. 
^‘Wither-tip’^ ; stem-end rot; brown anthracnose 
fruit spot; early yellowing of fruit; storage 
rot. 

Bordeaux spray. 

Umtali, Salisbury, Mazoe. 

Bark Diskase. Ascochyta citricola, Me A. 

Reddish discoloration of bark. 

Mazoe. 

Bark Disease. Fusanu'm mcarnatnm (Desm.), Sacc. 
Red pustular outgrowths on bark; bark cracks in 
large circle. 

Cut out diseased areas and paint wounds with 
antiseptic. 

Mazoe. 

Bark Disease. Phoma flacciday Me A. 

Bark discoloured; also attacks leaves. 

Excision ; paint wound. 

Mazoe. 

Black Rot. Diplodia natalensis, Pole Evans. 

Brown discoloration and soft rot of fruit. 

Keep orchards clean; destroy all fallen frui^ 
Locality not given. 
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Chlorosis . {Physiological.) 

Yellowing' of leaf. 

Correct soil defects. 

Ifyamandhlovu. 

Collar Rot. Fusarium Umonis, Bri. 

Decay of bark just below surface, with ‘‘gumming.’’ 
Cut out diseased parts; paint wounds with anti- 
septic. 

Salisbury. 

Concentric Ring. {Cause unknown.) 

Raised, concentric yellow blotches on leaves and 
twigs. 

Jfo control measures yet found. 

Hartley, Mazoe. 

Fruit Drop. Gloeospc/rium, sp.? 

Fruit becomes hard and brown and falls when under 
1 in. dia. 

Bordeaux spray from first setting till near maturity. 
Mazoe (2). 

Fruit Rot. Phovia, sp. 

Soft, olive-brown rot; fruit shimnken and wrinkled. 
Destroy affected parts; use Bordeaux spray. 

Sinoia. 

Fruit Rot. Glososporium, sp. 

Soft rot in cold storage. 

Salisbuiy. 

Fruit Spot. Glceosporium, sp. 

Spots round, raised, orange colour on green fruit, 
cracking. 

Destroy diseased fruit; use Bordeaux spray. 

Mazoe. 

Fruit Spot. Cladosporium citri, Mass. 

Grey, pitted marks on young fruit, possibly due to 
hail and the fungus secondary. 

Destroy diseased fruit; use Bordeaux spray. 

Mazoe. 

Guhhing. Cdviothecium, sp. 

Exudate of gum on stem near collar. Above fungus 
associated, but not proved causal. 
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Fungus may not be cause; cut out diseased parts and 
paint wounds. 

Sinoia. 

Leap Spot. Phoma^ sp. 

Brown spots with pale centre and black fungus 
specks. 

Bordeaux spray. 

Mazqe. 

Leaf Spot. Glcp.osporivTn, sp. 

Spots large, brown, with black specks. 

Bordeaux spray. 

Nyamandhlovu, Mazoe, Umtali. 

Leaf Spot. ConiotheduTn citri, Me A. 

Asliy-white areas with black specks, and laceration 
of leaf. 

Bordeaux spray. 

Ma^e (2). 

Leaf Spot. Epacocevm granulatvin. 

Probably a secondary saprophyte on spots due to 
other cause. 

Bordeaux spray. 

Umtali. 

Leaf Spot. Pseudomeliola^ sp. (on Grape Fruit). 

Spot round, brown, with yellow halo, becoming dark 
sooty grey. 

Bordeaux spray. 

Bulawayo. 

Red-Scale Fungus. Sphcerostilbe coccophila. 

Red fungus enveloping and destroying scale insect. 
Mazoe. 

Root Scaling. {Probably physiolosrioalJ) 

Bark of root exfoliates. 

Improve drainage and soil aeration. 

Mazoe. 

Scaly-Bakk. {Ca/use imknown,) 

Bark of stem peels, with “gumming’’ and dis- 
coloration. 

Eradication of diseased trees. 

Umtali. 
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Scurf, Brown. C(miotheciurri, sp. 

Superficial brown or dark grey blemishes on fruit, 
and cream coloured scurfy growth on twigs. 
The fungus may be secondary. 

Bordeaux spray ? 

Uintali, Mazoe (2). 

Scurf, White. Caniothecium scahrurri^ McA. 
Superficial, ashy-white scurf on fniit. 

Bordeaux spray P 
Mazoe. 

Sooty Mould. Ca/pnodium^ sp. 

Black, sooty deposit on leaves. 

Spray with resin wash. 

Rusape. 

Sooty Mould. Phyllosticta hesperidearum , Penz. 

Black, sooty deposit on leaves. 

Spray with resin wash. 

Mazoe. 

Sooty Mould. Macrosporiwm dtriy McA. 

Black, sooty deposit on stem bark. 

Spray with resin wash. 

Mazoe. 

Stem Fungus. Septobasidium, spp. 

Fungus coat on stem ; dun-yellow and black patches. 
Improve drainage, aeration and ventilation. 

Mazoe. 

Twig Disease. Cladosporimn, sp. 

On grey skin of dead twig on tree suffering from 
‘^die-back^^ ; possibly a secondary infection. 

Cut off and bum diseased parts. 

Sinoia. 

COFFEE. 

Rust. Hemileia vastatria^, Berk, and Br. 

Orange spots on under side of leaf, with defoliation. 
Keep plantations clean ; dig under diseased leaves. 

COMMELINA (Wild herb). 

Bust. Vromiyces camnneUnce, Cke. 

Round to oval dark, purple leaf spot. 

Salisbury. 
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COTTON. ^ 

Angular Spot. Pseudomonas malvdcearum^ E.F.Sm, 
Brown angular spots with red-purple edges; often 
large part of leaf become® red-purple. 

Disinfect seed; seek resistant varieties. 

Gatooma, Salisbury (3), Enterprise, Bulawayo, 
Bindura, Shamva, Macheke, Shangani, 
Hartley, Chilimanzi. 

Anthracnosb. Colletotrichum gossypii, Sout. 

Large round brown to red-brown leaf spots; purple 
spots on seed capsule ; compaction and discolora- 
tion of lint. 

Use clean seed ; rotate crops ; seek resistant varieties. 
Bulawayo, Rusape. 

Black Arm. Pseudomonas malvacearumj E.F.Sm. 

Dark soft canker of lower stem. 

Disinfect soil by burning; rotate crops. 

Concession. 

Black ‘‘Rust.’’ Macrospmnum nigricanthium^ Atk. 
Lint discoloured and compacted and covered with 
black sooty deposit; also causes leaf spot. 
Correct soil defects; use clean seed; rotate croj)®. 
Marandellas (2), Rusape. 

Boll Drop. {Physiological.) 

Bolls fall off while immature. 

Avoid planting where there is undue exposure to 
wind; lack of moisture or excessive transpira- 
tion is believed to induce shedding of bolls. 
Lomagundi. 

Boll Rot. BadUus gossypini, Stedman. 

Brown to black mark on calyx; lint discoloured, 
rotten, with exudate. 

Disinfect seed; seek resistant varieties. 

Salisbury, Marandellas (2), Ndanga, Selukwe, 
Insiza. 

Leaf Mottle. Phyllosticta malkoffi, Bub. ? 

Mosaic of pale brown sunken areas divided by purple 
bands. 

Olfean culture; rotation. 

Salisbury, Bulawayo. 
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Stem Wilt. CladosporiuTn herbarum (Pers.), Lk. P 
Plant dies back to dry stump ; may attack bolls. 
Clean culture; rotation. 

Marandellas, Chilimonzi. 

COWPEA. 

Mildew. Erysiphe polygom^ D.C. 

Powdeiy deposit on leaf. • 

Dust with flowers of sulphur, if profitable, 
Salisbuiy. 

CRINUM (Wild plant). 

Rust, ^cidiuvi crirdy Kalch. 

Orange rust spots on leaf. 

Salisbury. 

CRYPTOCARYA (Native tree). 

Leap Disease. Meliola ci^ptocarym, 

Inyanga. 

CUCUMBER. 

Anthracnose. CoUetotrichnm lagenarium (Pers.), E. 
and H. 

Small brown leaf spots perforated in centre. 
Bordeaux spray; burn diseased material; rotate 
crops. 

Charter. 

Leaf Spot. Cercospo^ra, sp, (on wild cucumber). 

Spots small, yellow\ 

Salisbury. 

CUSTARD APPLE (Cultivated and wild). 

Leaf Disease. Phyllosticta, sp. 

Large brown areas edged with dark flexuose con- 
centric lines. 

Bordeaux spray? 

Salisbury (2). 

DAHLIA. 

Leaf Spot. Entyloma dahlice, Syd. 

Spots brown at edge, grey centre, tend to zonation. 
Norton. 
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DELPHINIUM. 

Root Rot. Rhizoctoniat sp. 

Decay of root. 

Sterilise soil by fire, steam or formalin. 

Salisbury. 

EUCLEA (Native tree). 

Rust. Cronartium ffilgianuw, P. Henii. 

Prown outgrowth on leaf. 

Bulawayo. 

EUGENIA (Native tree). 

Sooty Mould. Caprtodivm, sp. 

Black sooty deposit on leaf. 

Darwin. 

EIG. 

l^EAF Spot. Tvhercularm firi, Edg. ? 

Spots brown, irregular. 

Salisbury. 

FLAMBOYANT (Exotic tree). 

Stem Disease. Sporodermia, sp.? 

Small black spots on bark of young shoots. 

Mazoe. 

GRASSES. 

ARISTIDA (a wire grasvs). 

Rust. Pvccima nov., sp. 

Rust of leaf, 

Salisbui’y. 

BRACHIARIA (a sweet grass). 

Ergot. Claviceps, sp., and Fusarium heierosporum^ 
Nees. 

Red growth destroying inflorescence. 

Salisbury. 

CHIX)RIS (Rhodes grass). 

Rust. Puccinia chloridis, Kth. 

Bulawayo. 

DACTYLIS (Cocksfoot, exotic). 

Rust. Puccim<i graminis, Pers. 
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ERAGROSTIS (a wire ^rass). 

Smut. Ustilago^ sp. 

Salisbury. 

MELINIS (a sweet grass). 

Leaf Spot. Phyllachora, sp. 

Spot black. 

Salisbury. 

PANICUM (Guinea grass). 

Smut. Ustilcugo heterosporay P. Henn. and ETans. 
Salisbury (2). 

PASPALXJM (Exotic grass). 

Ergot. Clamceps pdspali, Stev. and Hall. 

Destroys inflorescence. 

Mazoe. 

PENNISETIJM (Mfufu grass). 

Lbaf Disease. JEgerita pennisHi, P. Henn. 

A white growth on leaf. 

Salisbury. 

SBTARIA AUREAP 
Smut. Ustilago evansiiy P. Henn. 

Salisbury, Rusape. 

SETARIA VERTICILLATA. 

White Rust. Albugo^ sp. nov. P 
On •leaf. 

Salisbury. 

SORGHUM (Sudan grass). 

Rust. Pticcinia, sp. 

Associated with leaf stripe and purpling. 
Salisbury. 

SPOROBOLUS. 

Lbaf Blight. Hehmnth^spoHnm crustaceum. * 
Salisbury. 
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GRENADILLA. 

Fruit Pustules . {Bacterial P) 

Hard, green, smooth, raised pustules on fruit. 
Mazoe. 

White Scurf. Photna, sp. (Pleospora?). 

White growth on twig and white leaf spot. 

Mazoe. 

GUAVA. 

Anthracnose. Glomerella psidii (Del.), Shel. 

On fruit : round, red-brown, raised pustules, later 
becoming black and falling out, lastly breaking 
down in soft rot. 

Spray Bordeaux ; destroy diseased fruit. 

Shamva, Mazoe. 

GUNNERA (a water weed). 

Leaf Disease. Coniotherivnu sp. 

Odzani. 

HIBISCUS (Wild herb). 

Leaf Spot. Cercospora, sp. 

Leaf Spot. T uhercularia^ sp.P 

Round spots with black-purple defined edges. 
Marandellas. 

INDIGO (Wild shrublet). 

Rust. Ravenelia levis, 

Black leaf rust. 

Salisbury. 

Rust. Uromyces^ sp. 

Rusty-red leaf spot. 

Salisbury. 

LUCERNE. 

Leaf Spot. Pseudopeziza inedicaginis (Lib.), Sacc. 
Select and breed for resistant varieties. 

Salisbury. 

Rust. Uromycea medicaginis, Pass. 

Red-brown leaf spots. 

Select and breed for resistance. 

Salisbury. 


•F 
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MAIZE. 

Dry Rot. Diplodta zecz (Schw.), Lev. 

Husks dry; grains shrink and darken, and become 
enveloped in white web of fungus ; black fungus 
specks at later stage. 

Destroy infected material; don’t plant maize near 
infected soil for several seavsons. 

Dry Rot. Gibherella saubinetii (Dur. and Mont.), Sacc. 
Griains light weight, dirty yellow, surrounded by 
web of pink fungus; chaff is pink* 

Bam diseased stalks, etc., after haiwest ; use clean 
seed. 

Salisbury. 

Leaf Blight. Hel m inth ospori u m , sp . 

Yellow patches and stripes on leaf. 

Riant early; bum diseased material; sele<'t for 
resistance. 

IjEAK (Jrinkle. {Probably dve to temperature find na- 
tions.) 

Leaf IIisease. Cladosponum 'zece, Pk. 

Sooty black spots on dying leaf. May be secondary 
saprophyte. 

Salisbury. 

PuRcrjiNG. {Cause unknown .) 

Purpling of leaf, blackening of vascular bundles in 
stem. 

])estroy diseased stalks, etc. ; select for resistam e. 
Salisbury. 

Rust, Black. Puccinia sarghi, Schw. 

Dark brown to black clusters of rust, bursting skin 
of leaf. 

Selei’t and breed for resistant varieties. 

Salisbury. 

Rust, Brown. Puccinia nnaydis. 

Red-brown blotches on leaf, bursting skin. 

Select and breed for resistant varieties. 

ITmvuma. 

^^Smut.” Cladosporium herbarum (Pers.), Lk. P 
Sooty dei)Osit in tassci; not true smut. 

Bum diseased parts. 

Salisbury. 
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MANGO. 

Soft Hot. Bactllvs viatigifercef Ooid^e. 

Soft rot of fruit, with cracking. 

Salisbury. 

MONOTES (Native tree). 

Black ‘‘Rust.’’ Parodiella, sp.? 

Salisbuiy. 

Leaf Spot. Gibhera Unctoria^ Massee. 

OATS. 

Covered Smut. Ihiilago lens (K. and S.), Mag. 

Black mass of spores. 

Formalin treatment of seed. 

Salisbui-y. Headlands. 

Crown Rust. Pvccinia corouifem, Kiel). 
Orange-coloured mst. 

Seek resistant varieties. 

ONION. 

Mould. MiK^ospannm porn, E. 

Attacks leaf sheath at base. 

Bordeaux spray; change ground. 

Headlands. 

Downy Mildfw\ Perenospora schleuleni, Ung. 

Leaves l>ecome mouldy. 

Bordeaux spray ; rotation of crops. 

Bubi. 

PALM (Exotic tree). 

Leaf Spot. Graphiola phosnicis, Poit. 

Salisbury. 

PARINARIUM (Native tree). 

Leaf Spot. PhceocJmrella parinarii (P. Henn.), Th. 
and Syd. 

PAVETTA (Native shrub). 

Rust. JEcidiuvi, sp. 

Salisbury. 
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OCOTEA (Native tree). 

Two timber-destroying* fungi^ viz.: — 

Fomes hornodermus (Mont.), Cke. 

Fomes geotropuSy Cke. 

PAW PAW. 

Mould. Mcwrosporium, sp. 

Olive-green deposit on leaf. 

Salisbury, 

r 

Ripe Rot. Glccosporivm papaya ^ P. Henn. 

A soft brown rot of fruit. 

Bordeaux spray in winter. 

Salisbury. 

PEA (Garden). 

Mildew. Erysiphe polygom, D.C. 

Powdery mildew on leaf and stem. 

Bordeaux spray. 

Bubi. 

PEACH. 

Freckle. Cladosporium carpophilvm , Thum. 

Leaf spot with perforation; also fruit scab. 
Bordeaux spray in spring. 

Inyanga. 

Leaf Cukl. Taphrma defonnans, (Fckl.), Tul. 

Curling and contortion of leaf ; also attacks flowere 
and fruit. 

Bordeaux spray before buds open. 

Inyanga. 

PEANUT. 

Leaf Spot. Phyllosticta, sp. 

Irregular brown areas with black specks. 

Crop rotation. 

Enterprise. 

Leaf Spot. Cercospora personata (B. and C.), E. 

Spot small, round, dark brown. 

Rotate crops. 

Gwebi, Salisbury. 

Rosette, {pause unknown.) 

Leaves dwarfed, distorted, yellow. 

Enterprise. 
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Stem Rot. Sclerotiumny sp. 

At bfise of stem, white web-like growth ; steui decays. 
Sterilise soil by fire; destroy infected material. 
Salisbury. 

PEUCEDANUM (Native shrub). 

Rust. ^Jcidium, sp. 

Orange rust on leaf. 

Salisbury. 

PIG WEED. 

Leaf Spot. Heteronporhim ? 

PLECTRANTHUS (Katfir ‘‘potato’^- 
Rust, x^cidivvi plectranthi? 

Salisbury. 

PLUM. 

Scab and Leaf Blight. Cephaloihecium roseum, Cda. 
Pink discoloration, curling and perforation of leaf. 
Bordeaux spray. 

Univukwes. 

Sooty Mould. Capnadium, sp. 

Black powdery deposit on leaf. 

Spray with resin wash. 

Rusape. 

POTATO. 

Anthhacnose. VeT^niculana vtiriam, Due. 

Black patches on stem; black dots on stem and 
tuber; plants wither. 

Don’t plant diseased tubei's; don’t thmw them on 
rubbish heap; rotate crops; destroy diseased 
haulms. 

Sinoia. 

Brown Fleck. {Cause unknown,) 

Brown internal marks; tubers keep well, but brown 
parts bec'ome hai*d on boiling. 

Correct soil defects and drainage; select for resist- 
ance. 

Salisbury (3), Beatrice. 

Dry Rot. Fusarium oxyspotmth, Schl. 

Tubers shrunken with white extrusions, discoloured 
internally. 
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Plant clean seed ; rotate crops ; bum diseased 
material. 

Enterprise, Matopos. 

Early Blight. Alternaria solani (E. and M.), Jones 
and Grout, 

Brown roundish zoned spots on leaf; vines wiiher; 
crop reduced. 

Destroy diseased tops; use seed from clean crop; 
spray Bordeaux. 

Salisbury. 

f 

False Scab. {Cause merhamcaL) 

Scabby appearance of tuber without presence of 
parasites. 

CoiTect hai'sh texture of soil. 

Marandellas. 

Scurf. Corttcivm raf/um, var. sohniy Burt. 

Tubers dry, collapsed; contents chalky. 

Disinfect seed; rotate crops; improve drainage. 
Bulawayo. 

PSOBOSPERMUM (Native bush). 

Leaf Spot. Pestalozzta, sp. 

Brown spot rupturing cuticle. 

Salisbury. 

PTEROCARPUS (Native tree). 

Leaf Spot. Systreimna pterocarpi, Doidge. 

Khami. 


PUMPKIN. 

Powdery Mildew. Erydphe cichoraceai urn , D.C. 
White powdery deposit on leaf. 

Spray with a fungicide, or dust with flowers of. 
sulphur, if profitable, 

Salisbury (2). 

RHUBARB. 

Leap Spot. Phoma straminella. 

Purple vspots with lacerations of tissue. 

Bordeaux spray P 
Gwelo. 
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Soft Rot, Bacillus rartovorus, Jones. 

Black rot of roots and quirk death of plants. 
Sterilise soil by burning; destroy diseased material. 
Bulawayo, Gwelo. 

ROSE. 

Canker. (Jephalothcnum rosevrn^ Cda. 

Raised reddish round ranker on stern. 

Prune severely diseased branches. 

Mazoe. 

Grey Mildew. Oidtvm lexicovomvm, Desm. (Sphcero- 
theca painiosa (Wallr.), Lev.). 

Grey deposit on leaf. 

Dust with flowers of sulphur. 

TJmvukwes. 

Pink Mildew. Cladasporium her ha rum (Pers.), Lk. 
Powdery pink depos.it on leaf. 

Dust with flowers of sulphur. 

TiOmagundi, Mazoe. 

ROYENA (Native shrub). 

Rust. uJ^citUvm royence^ Cke. and Kalch. 

Orange leaf rust with distortion. 

Salisbury. 

RUSH (Water weed). 

Leaf Spot. Fusicoccunv, sp.? 

Marandellas. 

SANSEVIERIA (Native plant). 

TiEAF Blotch. Ttmda, sp.P 
Salisbury. 

SID A (Native shrublet). 

Rust. Pvccinia heterospora. Berk, and Curt. 

Brown rust on leaf. 

Salisbury. 

STRAWBERRY. 

Leaf Spot. Mycosphcerella frayatiir (Tul.), Lin. 
Reddish spots becoming pale or white. 

Pinch off spotted leaves; spray Bordeaux; set only 
healthy plants. 

Salisbur5\ 
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SUNFLOWER. 

Leaf Spot. Septona hehanthi, E. and K. 
Salisbury. 

TERMINALIA (Native tree). 

IiE\F Spot. PhyllosUcta, »p. 

Salisbury. 


TOBACCO. 

ANGtJL\R Spot. Bactennm ckny^ilaUnny Fijn. and Mur. 
Spots usually small, brown, edges ragged, little or 
no yellow ‘‘halo,’’ little or no zoning; expansion 
of spot checked by leaf veins. 

Disinfect seed ; sterilise seed-bed and appurtenances ; 
spray seedlings Bordeaux ; seek for resistant 
varieties. 

Marandellas (8), Lydiate (3), Salisbury (14), 
Ix>magundi (1), Concession (5), TJmvukwes 
(10), Charter (2), Felixburg (1), Headlands. 

Curbd-Lf^f Spot. (PhystologioaL) 

Appearance various. 

Correct errors in barn temperature or moisture. 
Marandella.s, Concession. 

GR.4^VILLE Wilt. Bacterium solauacearum, Erw. Sm. 
Infection from soil thix)ugh roots; plants wilt; stem 
discoloured externally and internally. 

Crop rotation; soil sterilisation by fire; selection for 
• resistance. 

Marandellas. 

Hollow Stalk. Bacillus cartovorus^ Jones? 

Pith destroyed; plant wilts; may attack leaves. 
Infectious; avoid touching diseased plants when 
handling healthy ones. 

NoHon, Marandellas. 

Mo.siic. (Cause unknown.) 

Leaf mottle, yellowing, bleaching, dwarfing, curling, 
distortion, etc. 

Infectious; avoid touching healthy plants after 
handling mosaic ; ^sterilise seed-beds ; don’t plant 
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seedlings from a bed where mosaic has appeared ; 
select for resistance. 

Mel setter, Que Que, Banket, Concession, Salis- 
bury. 

Pink Mould. Pyrotiema confluetiHy Tul. 

A pink fungus ot seed-bed ; probably checks growth 
of seedlings. 

Provide good ventilation; avoid excessive moisture. 
Occurs commonly in favourable conditions. 

Powdery Mildew. Oidiuvi tabaei\ Thum. (Erysiphe 
cichomceomm, D.C.) 

White deposit on leaf. 

Give access to air and sun by avoiding close plant- 
ing; disease starts at base; heavy priming may 
ehei‘k; if profitable , dust with flowers ot 
sulphur, 100 lbs. per acre. 

Marandellas, Halisbui'y (2). 

S ( ORCH . ( Ph ys iolog i cal.) 

Large homogeneous chestnut-brown aieas of dead 
leaf tissue, l>elieved to be due to “sun-burn.” 
Occurs commonly. 

Spot. Phyllosticta nicotiana, E. and E. 

Small brown round or irregular spots, often ashy- 
grey centres, showing black specks of fungus. 

. Care of seed-beds advised for bacterial spots will 
check fungoid spots. 

Marandellas, Norton (2), Macheke, Lydiate, 
Banket (2), Concession, Mazoe, Inyazura, 
Ix)magundi, Salisbury. 

Spot. Cercospora nicotianaSy E. and E. 

Leaf spots pale to white, with black fungoid specks 
and dark edges. 

Treatment as for Phyllosticta. 

Norton (2), Beatrice, Bindura, Lydiate, Maran- 
dellas, Salisbury, Felixburg (2). 

Spot. {Due to undetermined fungi.) 

Appearance various. 

Treatment as for Phyllosticta . 

Felixbui'g, Norton, Concession, Bindura, Salis- 
bury, Bromley. 
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Spot. Altemana tahactnuvi, Hori. 

Roundisli brown homogeneous spots without defined 
edges. 

Treatment as for Phyllosticta, 

Salisbury. 

Spot. {Non-pmasitic,) 

Innumerable small ligbi-biown spots on leaf. 

Gwelo, Salisbuiy. 

Spot. {Due to undetermined hactenuin). 

Leaf spot small, ashy-white with browai edge, 
irregular shape, perforating and lacerating leaf. 

Seed-bed treatment as for other bacterial diseases. 
Umtali. 

White Speck. Macrosporium tahacinum, E. and E. 

Small thin semi-transparent leaf spots with narrow 
dark edge. 

Treatment as for Phyllosticta. 

Maiundellas, Lydiate, Salisbuiy. 

Wildfire, liacferwm tabarum, W. and F. 

Spots usually with ixiund edges, larger than 
‘‘angular’^ and tending more to coalesce, with 
definite zoiiation and distinct yellow “halo^’; 
not checked in gi*owth by leaf veins. 

1'reatnient as for Angular spot.^^ 

Goronionzi, Marandellas (2), Mazoe, Felixburg, 
Salisbury (4), TJmvukwes (2), Banket. 

TOMATO. 

Blossom End Rot. (PhyswlogicaL) 

Nearly ripe fruit decay from blossom end. 

Mitigate by careful cultivation; water well in hot 
weather; select for resistance. 

Sinoia. 

Slfjbpy Wilt. Fusarium lycopersiciy Sacc. 

Mature plant bearing fruit suddenly begins to wilt. 

Rotation of crops and sterilisation of soil; destroy 
diseased plants. 

Shamva. 

Wilt. Bacillus solanacearum , E.F.Sm. 

Sudden wilt of young p^nts, slower wilt of old 
plants. 
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Rotate crops; destroy infected material; sterilise 
soil. 

Salisbuiy, Bulawayo. 

VANGUERIA (Native tree). 

Rust. /Ecidium })an g verier , Cke. 

White y^owtli on back of leaf. 

Nyamandhlovu. 

Rust. Hemilew woodii^ K. and C. 

Orange rust on both sides of leaf. 

Salisbury. 

VINE. . 

Anthhac’nose. (rla'osporivin ampelophagum (Pass.), 
Sacc. 

Round grey sunken spots on fruit, with dark border. 
Swab leafless plants in winter with 4 per cent, 
solution sulphuric acid. 

Salisbury (2), Selukwe. 

Root Rot. Deviatophom necatnx, Hartig. ? 

Sooty Moutj). Clad o,spon urn, sp. 

Dense black sooty deposit on leaves. 

Treat for scale insects. 

Salisbury. 

VIOLET. 

Leaf Spot. Cercospora viohr, Sacc. 

Round bleached spots. 

Spray Bordeaux mixture. 

Salisbury. 

WHEAT. 

Loose Smut. Ustilago tritici (Pers.), Rost. 

Inflorescence replaced by black mass of spores. 

Soak seed 6 hours in cold water, then 10 minutes 
in hot water at 54® C., then immediately plunge 
into cold water. 

Salisbury. 

WITHANIA (a weed). 

Rust. JEcidiuTn withanim, Thiim. 

Orange rust on leaf. 

Salisbury. 
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Husking Maize Cobs in the Field. 


EFFECT ON HATE OF DKYING OF THE GRAIN. 


By S. D. Timson, M.C., Dip. Agr., Grain Inspector. 


In order to ascertain what difference was to be expected 
in the rate of drying of maize by husking cobs on the land 
and leaving them on the land to dry out, as compared with 
leaving the husks or envelopes on the cobs, the following 
experiment was recently carried oiit by the writer : — 

One hundred cobs from the same plot at the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Salisbury, were harvested and placed in 
two lots of fifty each on the land to dry on 17th May, 1926. 
From one lot of fifty cobs the husks or envelopes were 
removed, and the other lot of fifty cobs were left with the 
husks enclosing them. 

A composite sample of both lots was taken on 17th May, 
1926, at time of harvesting the cobs, and the moisture content 
ascertained by the Brown-Duvel moisture tester to be 28 
per cent. 

On 26th May the moisture content of the grain on the 
naked cobs was found to have fallen to 15.8 per cent. On 
5th June the moisture content of the grain on the naked cobs 
was found to be 12.3 per cent. 

On the same date, 5th June, the moisture content of 
grain on the cobs retaining the husks or envelopes was found 
to be 23.4 per cent. 

Thus the grain on the naked cobs had dried out to under 
the export maximum of 12,5 per cent, in 21 days, whilst the 
grain on the cobs retaining their envelopes still contained 
23.4 per cent, of moisture. 
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Sheep Experiments. 


The Government has provided a sum of £2^500 to 
enable practical tests to be carried out in four or, if possible, 
five of the most likely parts of the country. 

The proposals are made on the assumption that the 
Government will be able to find farmers who are prepared 
to provide — 

1. The land. 

2. Water supply. 

3. Shelters. 

4. Supervision and labour. 

THE FARMER TO PROVIDE— 

1 . Land. 

An area of 100 acres to be fenced into two paddocks. 

Two hundred acres of suitable land where the sheep can 
have free range. 

Thirty acres^of wet vlei for growing winter feed for the 
sheep. 

Total, 330 acres. 

2. Water. 

Well water or supply by means of a borehole to be 
available, preferably in the fenced paddocks. 

3. Shelter. 

Shelter by means of a thatched or other shed, one in each 
paddock. (To be about 30 x 8 x 5 ft, high at back and 
6 ft. at front.) 

4. Supervision and Labour. 

The farmer to provide — 

(a) herds, and he himself to exercise daily super- 
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vision under the guidance of the Government’s 
officers ; 

(b) labour for erection of fence and dipping tank. 


THE GOVERNMENT TO PROVIDE— 

Fencing of Paddocks. 

The paddocks to be made vermin proof; 
fencing, wire standards and other 

material at estimated cost of £200 

(Farmer to provide labour for erection.) 

Sheep Dipping Tank. 

Estimated cost, put down with farm labour 20 

100 sheep, 2 rams, delivered 250 

Incidentals, up to 30 


£500 

One of the officers of the Agricultural Department, with 
the assistance of the local Veterinary Officer, will super- 
intend the experiments. The farmer will be expected to 
follow the instructions of the Government’s officers. 

If the experiments prove successful, the farmer will 
become the ultimate owner of the sheep, the fencing and the 
improvements. They will remain the property of the Govern- 
ment until paid for or withdrawn. 

Revenue. 

From the revenue would be deducted the cost of dosing 
and dipping materials, plus interest on Government advance. 

Surplus Revenue. 

Surplus revenue arising from sales of — 
wool, 

young rams, 
hamels, 
breeding ewes 

would be divided — 

one-third to farmers, 

two-thirds to Government in reduction of their 
outlay. 
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At the end of five years, with increases and fair prices 
for breeding stock, it is anticipated that the Government’s 
outlay should have been repaid, and the farmer be in 
possession of a herd of seasoned sheep, plus the improvements 
to his farm. 


D. McDonald, 

Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture. 


Southern Rhodesian Chillies 
for England. 


In accordance with a (*abled request T communicated 
with the Secretary of the Jjondon Corn Trade Association, 
and interviewed the principal firms concerned in the hand- 
ling of chillies and similar material. These are: — 

Lewis & Peat, 6 Mincing Lane, London, E.C.3. 

Dalton & Young, 38 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 

French & Plucknett, 7 Mincing Lane, London, E.C.3. 

A sample of Mr. Gordon’s chillies was submitted by me 
personally in order to obtain a considered opinion of its 
quality and to ascertain in what particulars our product might 
]>e modified to suit the requirements of the English market. 

At the outset the merchants expressed great satisfaction 
at the type and quality of the chillicvS submitted. They were 
pronounced to be the type most in demand by the English 
market and would sell well in fairly large quantities. The 
principal source of supply at the present time is Nyasaland, 
and the market price of the sample submitted from Rhodesia 
is 60s. per cwt. at the present time. 
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They offered the following* criticism of Mr. Gordon’s 
sample ; — 

1. The chillies had been tightly packed or pressed, with 
the result that the individual chillies were flattened out. 
This should be avoided, and preferably the chillies should be 
sent loose in firm packages (weighing one cwt.) in such a 
way as to ensure their arrival in England in a plump con- 
dition. 

2. The chillies should be graded for colour, t.e., the 
dark blood-red and the bright red. Colour partly determines 
the use to which they are put. 

3. The chillies should be graded for size, and it wavS 
remarked that the longer pods (up to 5 or 6 inches) fetch 
a better price than the smaller ones (2 to 4 inches). 

4. The green adherent calyx surrounding the base of the 
pod should be removed if possible. If, in the process ot 
gathering, this could be effected without great additional cost, 
we should have no difficulty in securing a premier place with 
our Rhodesian article. Other countries had failed to respond 
to the request to have this done, and buyers here were under 
the necessity of removing these calyces before using the 
chillies. 

Provided these improvements were effected, there is a 
possibility of a considerably higher price being obtained for 
our chillies. 


J. A. T. Walters, 

Land Settlement Officer, London. 
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Correspondence. 


\No responsibility is accepted by thu Journal for the 
views expressed by correspondent s.’\ 


The Editor, 

Rhodesia Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, 

Maize Selection. 

The following fe\v notes may be of interest for insertion 
in the Journal. ^ 

With a view to seeing whether the seed from good 
maize cobs could be improved on by doing the plant well, 
the cobs w'hich won first and third prizes respectively in 
the single cob class on the Salisbury Show' for Salisbury 
White maize last year were taken and the grain from these 
cobs planted at 3 ft. intervals both ways — three grains in 
one hill. * 

The ground had had a heavy dressing of kraal manure 
the previous season, was planted to potatoes, and w'hen 
the potatoes were about 6 inches high they were dressed 
with about 400 lbs. of 20 per cent, superphosphate to the 
acre. When the following maize crop was from 6 to 10 
inches high, the worst plants were pulled out, leaving only 
one plant to each hill ; this plant then had a dressing of about 
200 lbs. of 40 per cent, superphosphate per acre. 

The plants grew to a height of 9 to 10 feet, and some 
of them had as many as five and six cobs per stem. All cobs 
were removed except tw^o per plant. The plants had the 
suckers removed as they grew. The size of the cobs in 
general was considerably larger than that of the parents. 

Out of all the cobs only one was worth keeping, and it 
was 'al)out up to standard for the 500-eob exhibit. 


6 
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The grain as a whole was very uneven, and a good many 
cobs were more or less freaks. 

The yield per acre per plant was fairly heavy, but as 
the stand was much less in plants per acre than is usual, 
this particular result is of little or no value. 

The fertilising of the cobs was not good; 10 per cent, 
of them were not much more than half fertilised. This is 
somewhat hard to account for, as the plants all came into 
flower about the same time, and the plot was about half an 
acre in extent. 

From the results obtained, it would appear that by 
treating the plant better than the ordinary the grain for 
seed purposes so obtained is not improved, but rather the 
reverse. 

I am, etc., 

J. M. Moubuay. 

Chipoli, 

Shamva, 

1st June, 192G. 

Mr. C. Mainwaring, Agriculturist, makes the following 
observations on the points raised in the above letter : — 

The results obtained by Mr. Moubray from planting the 
grain from prize ears are not unusual. Prize ears as exhibited 
in single cob classes are often picked from an ordinary com- 
mercial field of maize, where the proportion of good typical 
ears is very small. The maize plant is not usually self- 
poUinated, but depends mainly on cross-pollination, and it 
is probable in Mr. Moubray’s case that the parent plants 
were crossed with pollen from poorer plants by which they 
were surrounded. While the maize plant grown from well- 
bred seed reproduces its main characters unchanged, still 
these characters are not absolutely fixed and stable, but 
are variable in a minor degree. 

Every plant grown from seed, however well bred, has 
inherited characters to a varying extent from each of its 
ancestors for generations, and is more or less influenced by 
climatic and environmental conditions affecting the develop- 
ment of the plant. OeneraUy, the influence pi the immediate 
parent is the dominating one, but not infrequently the 
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phyBic^l conditionB or environment, such as heavily manured 
or fertilised soil, may affect the number of stalks to the 
plapt, the number of ears to the stalk, the regularity or 
unevenness of the grain and so forth. 

A further factor affecting the quality of the ears was 
probably the small size of the plot — ^presumably it was 
isolated from other maize — ^with the result that there was 
insufficient pollen for effective pollination of the large 
number of ears produced. 


The Editor, 

Rhodesia Afjncultural Jovrtutl. 

Sir, 

ReapiJif/ of Maize, 

In one of your recent Journals I saw an article on how 
to reap maize, and was much interested. 

But unless one is reaping clean (husking) with the 
intention of shelling the maize with a hand sheller, it appears 
to be a waste of time husking. 

My reasons for the above statement are: — 

(1) A power sheller breaks the husked maize far more 
than it does unhusked. 

(3) In this area (Concession), at any rate, husked maize 
‘ must be picked up the next day after reaping, or 
it will be badly damaged by ants. 

(3) It certainly takes longer to reap husked maize than 
it does the other way, and unhusked maize can lie 
a week or two without damage. 

To my mind, the correct and almost universal way down 
in these parts is to chop down and stook the maize as soon 
as it is dry enough. 

Chop down for two days, then all hands stook in straight 
lines 30 to 60 yards apart, which gives the ploughs a chance 
to get in and plough up the ground between the lines towards 
the ^nd of April, thus giving the bacteria and frost extra 
time to do their full duty to the soil. 

This method also allows of a lot of green weeds being 
ploughed in before they get too dry to be of much use as a 
gxeen manure. 
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Early ploughing also helps to destroy a lot of insect 
life, and also gives the oxen a chance to get their work 
done before the heat of October, and gives them a chance 
to get into condition again for the cultivating and planting 
season. 

The chopping down of maize is done with hoop iron 
taken off the bales of grain bags, which the boys cut into 
lengths of about 2 feet and, by hammering out one side, 
make it as sharp as a knife. One boy can chop down an 
acre per day by this method. The stooking is done very 
quickly, and by this method the cobs are thrown into heaps 
and the boys can bag them up ever so much more quickly, 
because the heaps are much bigger and there is not so 
much carrying to be done. The bags as they are filled are 
put together at every second or third stook, and the wagon 
travels up and down these lines and picks up the filled bags, 
instead of having to pull through the lands in all directions. 

The cattle are allowed to feed up these unploughed lines 
after the maize has been picked \ip, and then the residue 
of the stalks is burnt and the ploughs come back and plough 
these strips over after the rest of the land has been 
ploughed. Your correspondent also wstates that the dis- 
coloured maize can be more easily spotted and left on the 
lands. But why leave this diseased stuff on the lands? It 
would help to spread the dreaded diplodia disease all over 
the lands in no time. Rather cart them off' and burn them. 

I am, etc., 

‘ 'Agricola.’’ 


The Editor, 

Rhodesia Agricultural Journal, 

Sir, 

Silage, 

I have heard it questioned whether ensilage will keep 
in a pit over a wet season. In case you may not have Rho- 
desian records of this, I would mention that towards the end 
of May, 1925, I was able to pump dry an unlined ensilage 
pit approximately 24 feet by 13 feet by 8 feet deep. This 
was filled with maize ensilage at a speed which enabled it 
to heat properly, well packed and covered over with earth. 
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In May, 1926, it was opened and found to be in perfect con- 
dition. Rainfall, 1925-1926 season, 42 inches, and water 
level in empty pit within 18 inches of surface for many 
weeks. 

T am, etc., 

P. Linton. 

Carnock Farm, 

P.O. Salisbury, 

12th June, 1926. 


Export of Cattle from Southern 
Rhodesia, 1 926. 



Union 

1 

Kng- 

land. 

Congo 

N. 

Rhodesia 


Month 

1 

Slaughter 

Slaugh- 

ter 

Slaughter 

Breeding 

Breeding 

Total 

, 

Johannes- 

burg 

1 

LC.S. for 
overseas 

On hoof 


January 

437 

1 

1 


1 

898 



1,335 

February 

679 


... 




5,141 

March 

872 

4,484 

... 



... 

5,356 

April 

545 

3,877 

... 

1,^ 

795 

15 

6,459 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

T>Qcember 

812 

3,521 

1 

180 

1,233 

185 

1 


5,931 

Total 

3,345 

i 

16,174 

180 

3,528 

980 




J. M. SINCLAIR, 

Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 
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Movements of New Settlers. 


New ArrivalSa — The following new settlers arrived in the 
Colony during the month of May, 1926 : — , 

G. F. Rawson — Arrived from England on 7th May, 1926, 
and proceeded to join Mr. 0. C. Rawson on Darwendale. 

Mr. and Mrs. P. Tomlin — Arrived from England on 7th 
May, 1926, and have been accommodated on Mr. E. Buckley’s 
farm Hilton, Tjalapanzi. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Marshall — Arrived from England on 
7th May, 1926, and are now training on Mr. J. H. Farmer’s 
farm Malvern, Bindura. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. J), Gordon and family — Arrived from 
Egypt on 10th May, 1926, and have been temporarily accom- 
modated on Gwebi Government Farm. 

H. Farrow — Arrived from England on 14th May, 1926, 
and haa since been viewing land in the Lomagundi, Salisbury 
and Hartley areas. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Higgs — Arrived with their family 
from England on 14th May, 1926, and proceeded to take up 
their abode on Luna Farm, Salisbury. 

H. J. Daniel — Arrived from England on 14th May, 1926, 
and has since joined Mr. J. P. Jooste for training on Rand- 
hurst Grange Farm, Bromley. 

E. S. Collie — Arrived from* England on 23rd May, 19^6, 
and proceeded for training to Col. Haslam, Melfort Efltate, 
Salisbury. 

P. L. Rees — Arrived from England on 23rd May, 1926, 
and has been viewing land in Salisbury and Lomagundi 
districts. 

Ml*, and Mrs. J. Jones — Arrived from England on 23rd 
May, 1926, and have been accommodated on Mr. T. R. 
Ward’s farm Ohitora, Rusape. 
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W. P. B. Piers — Arrived from England on 24th May, 
1926, and arranged for his training with Mr. R. I. Keys, 
Poltimore, Marandellas. 

G. H. Miller — Arrived from Kenya Colony on 25th May, 
1926, and has since taken up a portion of the recently sur- 
veyed land in the Golden Valley area in partnership with 
Mr. Madden. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. L. Price and family — Arrived from 
England on 26th May, 1926, and proceeded to Mr. W. H. 
Watson’s fann Hilly mead, Glendale. 

E. H. Hulme — Arrived from England on 28th May, 
1926, and has been inspecting land with a view to settling 
in the country at a later date. 

Mr. and Mns. F. H. Johnson — Arrived from India on 
28th May, 1926, and have been accommodated on Mr. J. 
van Breda’s farm Falls, Headlands. 

Mr. and Mrs. Major — Arrived from India on 28th May, 
1926, and were temporarily accommodated on Mr. P. Linton’s 
farm Carno<5k, Salisbury. 

Movements of other Settlers. — I. D. Griffin — Has 
left Portelet Estate, Sinoia, and gone on a visit to Col. 
Valentine, Batteiy Spi-uit, Umtali. 

Mr. .and Mrs. J. H. Jenkins — Have transferred from 
Mr. J. Templeton, Inkomo, to Gwebi Government Farm. 

C. Bald — Has left Mr. J. H. Williams, Figtree, 
and is now with Mr. Lexy Lloyd, Rusape. 

F. Hawkins — Has had to go to Salisbury’ Hospital 
for a spell owing to an attack of blood poisoning. 

Settlers who have taken up Land.— S. Jewell— Has 
acquired Gwelo Small Holdings 17 and 20. 

R. Bennett — Has purchased a portion of Sternblick 
Farm, Salisbury. 
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Southern Rhodesia Veterinary Report. 


April, 1926. 

AFRICAN COAST FEVI^R. 

rhe following deaths were reported during the month : — 

(Tmtali DiSTRicrr. — The Rhine, 33; Zimunya^s Reserve, 
5; Maonza, 1; Valhalla, 4. 

Shamva District. — Burnleigh, 2. 

Bulawayo District. — Hyde Park, 2; Dunstal B, 3; 
Dniistal A, 2; Lower Rangemore, 1; Naseby, 1. 

QUARTER-EVIL. 

Deaths from quarter-evil were reported from the follow- 
ing centres: — TJmtali, 2; Melsetter, 3; Victoria, 5; Gwelo, 9; 
Gwfiai, 20; Insiza, 1; Bulawayo, 5; Belingwe, 2; Mrewa, 3; 
Siiioia, 5; Macheke, 2; Marandellas, 8. 

HORSE-SICKNESS. 

Deaths were reported from the following centres: — ^Mel- 
settcr, 3; Chipinga, 1; TJmtali, 8; Rusape, 5; Penhalonga, 
G; Victoria, 2; Gwanda, 2; Mazoe, 2. 

TRYPANOSOMIASIS. 

Cases were reported on the farms Carfax and Dewaras, 
Gatooma. 

CUTANEOUS MYIASIS (SCREW WORM) IN CATTLE. 

Reported very prevalent in the Umtali, Salisbury and 
Bulawayo veterinary districts. 

IMPORTATIONS. 

From Union of South* Africa: — Bulls, 41; cows and 
heifers, 62; horses, 15; mules, 104; sheep, 1,237; goats, 384. 
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EXPORTATIONS. 

To Johannesburg;, 545 slaughter cattle; to Durban, 3,877 
slaughter cattle; to Congo, 1,327 slaughter cattle, 796 
breeding cattle; to Northern Rhodesia, 15 breeding cattle; 
total, 6,459. 

J. M. SINCLAIR, 

Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


Reviews. 


“Sui’veying for Settlers’’ — Croslev. (Published by Crosby, 

Lockwood & Son. Price, Ss. net.) 

This book fulfils a useful purpose as a pocket manual on 
surveying which would be of great use to the farming com- 
munity. The elements of surveying and land mensuration 
are set out clearly and concisely, and several useful tables 
are contained in the volume. The chapter on water is of 
value in enabling a settler to determine the quantities of 
water in flowing streams, and it also sets out the general 
principles to be adopted in dam making. In the general text 
and the appendix are contained descriptions of several 
of the simpler surveying instruments which would be of 
use to a farmer. The book is well illustrated, which makes 
the context easily understood. 


“Farm Measurements” — ^Ruston & Da we. (Published by 

the University Tutorial Press. Price, 2s. 6d. net.) 

This publication should prove extremely useful to 
students in Agricultural Schools, and could be advan- 
tageously employed by farmers themselves in enabling them 
to arrive at more accurate solutions to problems in mensura- 
tion connected with agricultural and building operations 
than could be obtained by the rule of thumb methods usually 
adopted. 
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Southern Rhodesia Weather Bureau. 


MAY, 1926. 


PrOSSUre. — ^During the month the mean barometric 
pressure was above normal over the greater part of the 
country. The highest mean pressure was recorded at Umtali, 
which was 0.064 in. above normal, and the lowest recorded 
at Salisbury, which was 0.025 in. below normal. 

TemperaturOi — During the month the mean monthly 
temperatures were slightly below normal, varying from 
4.3^ P. below normal at Guyo to 2.P F. above normal at 
Matopos Estate. 

The mean day temperatures were below normal, vary- 
ing fi'om 4.9° F. below normal at Guyo to 4.7° F. above 
normal at Matopoe Estate. 

The mean night temperatures were below normal, vary- 
ing from 3.7° F. below normal at Guyo to 0.8° P. above 
normal at Gatooma. 

Rainfall. — Owing to the insufficient number of returns 
received no summary has been made out for the month. 

Bain was recorded at the following stations during 
May : — 


ZONE A. 

BtJBI — fnchee. 

Bembesi Bailway 10 

Judsonia 18 

Shangani Estate 08 

Bulalima-Manowb— 

Biverbaiik " 17 

Soluu Mission 32 
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Bulawato— 

Foirview Farm 23 

Observatory .12 

OWELO — 

Gwelo Gaol .06 

Somerset Estate .06 

Insiza — 

Thomville 10 

Nyamandhlovc — 

Naseby .09 

Wankie — 

N^mo Railway 19 

Wankie Hospital .01 

Sukumi 19 

ZONE B. 

Bblingwe — 

Bickwell 1.11 

Sovelele .70 

Bui-alima-Mangwb — 

Bruwapeg .20 

Garth .27 

Maboli 41 

Sandown 1.01 

Tjankwa 1 .20 

Tjompani 4.59 

Gwanda — 

Gwanda Gaol .75 

Limpopo .30 

Mazunga .24 

Insiza — 

Albany -17 

Filabusi 91 

Infiningwe *48 

Inyezi 1'83 

Lancaster 39 

Matobo — 

Holly’s Hope 90 

Mtsbabezi Missioii 1-87 

Hhodes Matopo Park 76 

Wenlock Ranch 93 
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XJmzingwanb — 

Balia Balia .64 

Essexvale .10 

ZONE C. 

Chakteh — 

Enkeldoom .20 

Marshbrook .46 

The Bange .16 

Chilimanzi — 

Allanberiy .09 

Beacon Hill .13 

Orton’s Drift .18 

Gwelo — 

East Clare Ranch .04 

Globe & Phoenix Mine .05 

Indiva .10 

Ijyndene .09 

Hartley — 

Carnock ,07 

Elvington .45 

Goweiianda .27 

Rocky Spruit .40 

IfOMAGUNDI 

Between Rivers .04 

Citrus Estate .16 

Darwendale .07 

Silater Estate .32 

Umboe .55 

Umvukwe Ranch .23 

Salisbury — 

Bromley .86 

Cleveland Dam .34 

Hillside .22 

Salisbury Gaol 34 

Sebastopol .42 

Vainona .50 

ZONE D. 

Darwin — 

Cullinan’s Ranch ... ^ 60 

La Belle Esperance 1.12 
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Inyanga — 

Inyanga .44 

Rhodes Estate 1.04 

Makoni — 

Eagle’s Nest 34 

Mayo Ranch 74 

Nyogeni .12 

Marandellas — 

Fault Farm .26 

Mazoe — 

Bindura .09 

Glen Divis .10 

Kingston .24 

Stanley Kop .13 

Woodlands .11 

Mrewa — 

Selous Nek .95 

Mtoko — 

Makaha .47 

Salisbury — 

Arcturus *20 

Chindamora Reserve .05 

Goroinonzi .18 

Kilmuir 11 

ZONE E. 

Belingwe — 

Belingwe N.C -80 

Shabani 92 

Bikita — 

Angus Ranch 06 

Chibi — 

Chibi 63 

Chilimanzi — 

Induna Farm 68 

Gutu — 

Alheit Mission 1-60 

East dale Estates 1"^ 

Gwelo — 

Partridge Farm 06 
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Intanga — 

Dungurven 62 

St. Trias’ Hill 6.08 

Makoni — 

Craigendoran . .10 

Forest Hill 24 

Mona ,16 

Monte Cassino 08 

Odzi Railway 1.01 

Springs f. .26 

Marandellas — 

Bonongwe .26 

Delta 36 

Macheke 20 

Tweedjan 12 

Wenimbi .10 

White Gambolo Ranch 71 

Melsettbr — 

Tom’s Hope 37 

Ndanga — 

Bangala Ranch .30 

Doornfontein .03 

Selukwb — 

Aberfoyle Ranch .18 

Hillingdon 08 

Impali Source 72 

Rio 14 

Safago 03 

Woodlands 37 

XJmtali — 

Argyle 68 

Fern Valley 89 

Jerain .43 

Odzani Power Station 67 

Park Farm 1.17 

Penhalonga 30 

Premier Estate 31 

Stapleford 77 

St. Augustine’s Mission 38 

Umtali Gaol 84 
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Victoria — 

Brucehame 08 

Cambria 28 

Cbevedon .23 

Gokomere .49 

Masbaba 68 

M’Sali 53 

Silver Oaka 05 

ZONE F. 

Melsetter — 

Cbipinga .17 

Mount Selinda 24 

Springralo < 62 

Vermont .18 

UUTALI — 

Chimeze .86 

Hoboken 1.13 



Dates of Meetings of Farmers’ Associations, Southern Rhodesia. 
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KABMBBS’ MBSTINOS. 
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Rhodesian Milk Records. 


Name of cow. 

Breed. 

Milk 
in lbs. 
to date. 

Butter 
fat 
in lbs. 
to date. 


Name and address 
of owner. 

Betta 

Shorthorn 

3,638.6 

154.18 

273 

(t. Cooper, Essexvale 

Zazkins 

do 

3,512.6 

168.28 

273 

do 

do 

Fairy 

do 

2,979.2 

146.16 

245 

do 

do 

Pepper 

do 

2,630.6 

137.56 

154 

do 

do 

Sally 

do 

2,430.4 

128.69 

154 

do • 

do 

Ann 

do 

2,146.2 

108.13 

126 

do 

do 

Banje 

do 

3,038.0 

131.19 

196 

do 

do • 

Sari^ 

do 

1,110.2 

43.39 

S3 

do 

do 

Glen-Arum But- 

do 

411.6 

21.86 

21 

do 

do 

tercup 

De Grendel 

Friesland 

3,864.0 

131.37 

70 

(». M. Cowen, Salisbury 

Sophie 







Cambrai Jewel 

do 

983.5 


28 

P. Webb, Iron Mine Hill 

G. Bedford Al- 

do 

1,025 5 


28 

J. Norris, 

Umtali 

berta 







Lady Bliud 

do 

1,459.3 

45.98 

34 

do 

do 

Carnation 

do 

4,642.5 


208 

R. Philip, Arcturus 

Alyasum 

do 

4,869.0 


196 

do 

do 

Buttercup 

do 

3,979.35 

... 

190 

do 

do 

Daffodil 

do 

3,631.25 

... 

184 

do 

do 

Poppy 

do 

2,647.60 


119 

do 

do 

Cherry Blossom 

do 

6,904.0 

317.7 ■ 

336 

J. S. Struthers, Sinoia 

Lady 

do 

2,964.0 

121.6 

112 

do 

do 

Eileen 

do 

2,529.0 

129.9 

105 

do 

do 

Beatrice 

do 

1,891.0 

73 42 

77 

do 

do 

Violet 

do 

1,764.0 

76.55 

63 

do 

do 

Allie II. 

do 

1,022.0 

35.80 

42 

do 

do 

Maureen 11. ... 

do 

818.0 

! 29.73 

42 

do 

do 

Pearl 

do 

783.0 

40.71 

35 

do 

do 

Laura 

do 

693.0 

27.72 

35 

do 

do 

C. Waterpas ... 

do 

906.0 

35.33 

35 

do 

do 

MoUy 

do 

786.0 

33.80 

35 

do 

do 

Rosey 

do 

315.0 

13.86 

14 

do 

do 

Babs 

do 

143 0 

5.13 

7 

do 

do 

Noonie 

do 

140.0 

5.88 

7 

do 

do 

Lady Jane 

do 

3,402 0 

122.9 

168 

R. R. Sharp, Redbank 

Princess Ida ... 

do 

2,380.0 

116.3 

154 

do 

do 

lolanthe 

do 

2,394.0 

74.1 

98 

do 

do 

Pam 

do 

6,429.0 

235.69 

504 

do 

do 

Buttercup 

do 

6,800.0 

248.2 

322 

do 

do 

Bessie 

do 

4,683.0 

••• 

245 

Swan Bros., Gwelo 

Daisy 

do 

4,999.5 

... 

245 

do 

do 

Jess 

do 

5,036.5 

. , . 

238 

do 

do 

<2ueen 

do 

4,723.5 

... 

217 

do 

do 

Nellie 

do 

4,046.0 


217 

do 

do 

Harlen’s Dainty 

do 

9,202.0 

379.50 

300 

W. R. Waller, Salisbury 

M. V. Wiepkje 

do 

5,646.75 

184.10 

180 

do 

do 

Harlen’s Query 

do 

5,025.5 

165.49 

120 

do 

do 

Wolseley Eloise 

do 

2,515.5 

89.97 

90 

do 

do 

Harlen’sKransje 

do 

718.0 

20.82 

30 

do 

do 

Glendower Joan j 

do 

802.5 j 

r23.67 

30 

do 

do 
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Farming Calendetr. 


July. 

BEE-KEEPING. 

The warmer bees are kept during this month iSo much the stronger will 
they come out in the spring. Provide a thickness of 3 inches of cloth 
coverings over the frames, and where quilts are, on examination, found to 
be damp, replace them with dry ones. This is a favourable season to carry 
out repairs to hives. All section and shallow frame combs must be carefully 
stored away from ants and mice, as these will be wanted for ihe excellent^ 
honey to be stored in them next October, collected from the bush bloom. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

Orange trees should be pruned this month, if this work is not completed. 
Groves must be well cultivated, especially after irrigation has taken place, 
and the soil round the trees hoed or dug over Washington Navels will be 
gathered and some later varieties will be ready for picking. The irrigation 
of orange trees should bo taken in hand when the trees are ready to com- 
mence the next growth. 


CROPS. 

Maize harvesting will continue. Seed maize should be tipped and 
butted and hand shelled. The butt grains can be utilised if planting is 
to be done by hand. Where the maize stalks are fed off on the land, the 
remaining stalk and roots — as the lands become cleared — should be raked 
up and burnt, Dhal seed is now ripe, and may be harv^^sted by cutting 
the entire plant a foot above the ground or by reaping the seed-beai’ing 
branches. 

Ploughing should continue wherever possible, and every attempt should 
still be made to break down the rough clods. 

Beyond watering, crops under irrigation require little attention. Where 
this troublesome weed is present oats and other winter cereals may be 
weeded of Drabok or Darnel grass (LoHum temulentnm). Care should be 
taken not to over-irrigate any of the lands. 

If succulents in the form of pumpkins and cattle melons have been 
fed during the two preceding months, silage may now probably become 
necessary, and the fir.st pit will perhaps be opened. 

DAIRYING. 

With the advent of the winter months, dairy produce is not so liable 
to perish as in the hotter months. Cream producers can with advantage 
produce cream for the factories containing a slightly lower fat percentage, 
as cream is not so likely to go sour on account of lower atmospheric tem- 
peratures. With regard to next season’s milk or cream supply, dairy 
farmers must ensure that the dairy cows are kept in good condition 
throughout the winter months, so that they can produce milk immediately 
^ftfer calving, and not require the first two months* fresh grass to bring 
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them into condition, thereby losing what should be the best weeks of 
their production. A cow gives her utmost in milk from four to six weeka 
after calving, but she must be in good condition to do this. 

DEOroUOUS FRUITS. 

Pruning may be done this month. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Onions. — Thrip is liable to affect this crop, and when present calls for 
careful attention. Tobacco wash or parafHn emulsion should be used. 

Deciduous Fruits. — Scale-infested trees may receive a winter wash 
during this month. Lime sulphur salt wash or scalecide is recommended 
for this purpose. » 

Guava. — Citrus growers should always bear in mind that this fruit 
harbooris citrus codling when there is no citrus fruit available. All guava 
trees, therefore, in the vicinity of citrus orchards should be stripped during 
this or next month, and the fruit buried deeply or burnt. 

Fig. — ^Fig weevil may still be in evidence. The fruit is also sometimes 
attacked by citrus codling and other moths. The destruction of infested 
fruit is the most practical remedy for the pests. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Seeds of most annuals, perennials, shrubs and ornamental trees may be 
sown. The pruning of roses should be attended to early. Dahlias and 
other summer-flowering bulbs should be taken up, divided and replanted. 
Sweet peas require attention and staking. 

VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Sow turnips, beans, peas, onions, cabbage, beet, carrots, parsnips, 
radishes, lettuce and spinach. 


FORESTRY. 

Care should be taken by further ploughing of land or burning of grass 
that all Are guards round plantations are in good order and raective. 

Thinnings where necessary may be continued, and fellings which are 
to be made are to be carried out. 

Cuttings may be taken and struck now of deciduous trees, such as 
the Carolina poplar. 

The pricking out of conifer seedlings into tins should be continued, 
and sowing of such seed for the coming planting season may be completed. 

A commencement may be made of preparation of land to be planted 
during the ensuing season, e.g., by stumping if necessary, and ploughing 
where practicable. 


GENERAL. 

Veld Ares must be watched for and arrangements made to combat 
them. The loss that may result and the penalties under the Herbage 
Preservation Ordinance are to be borne in mind. Fire guards should tins 
xnontb be burnt round all grazing which it is desired to preserve for use 
later on. 


POULTRY. 

Keep the young stock growing. Give them plenty of food of the 
light kind and properly balanced. BewMe of poor qusdity foods; dbeap* 
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foods always cause trouble. A large number of chicks are either killed 
or injuriously affected each season by the feeding of poor quality food. 

Avoid overcrowding in the coops and brooders at night; this is the 
cause of more deaths, weak chirks aqd poor stock than almost anything 
else. All chicks should be constantly watched; any that show signs of 
mopishness or do not seem to thrive should be immediately examined, and 
the cause discovered and remedied. 

If the chicks crowd one another in the brooders, they are either too 
cold or lack sufficient air. If they chirp and shiver, more warmth is 
necessary. If they are gasping and the wings droop, more fresh air and 
ventilation are required. If they sleep spread out and over the floor, things 
are all right, as also if when they are awake they are continually chirruping. 

Do not hatch any chicks after the end of next month, for those 
hatched later never do well nor do they make good birds. They are 
usually weaklings, stunted, and often do not lay till 10 or 11 months old. 

When despatching eggs for hatching, they should be packed in a proper 
egg box with cardboard sections and a layer of wood wool at the top 
and bottom. Never send hatching eggs away wrapped, as some do with 
deplorable results, in pieces of newspaper. Always stipulate that the 
unfertiles (if you replace these) should be returned in about 10 days, that 
is after the first testing, for many buyers imagine that if an egg does 
not hatch it is necessarily unfertile and wish it replaced. 

The Breeding Stock. — Watch the breeding birds carefully as the hatch- 
ing season draws to a close. The birds, if not given attention, lose stamina, 
and the result is had hatches and weak chicks. If a bird is noticed losing 
condition, remedy matters at once or take it out of the pen. 


STOCK. 

Cattle. — On ranches the advice given for June applies still. The 
bulls may again be put into the herd at the end of the month. If grazing 
has been reserved for the winter months, it will probably be wise to turn 
the cattle into it now. Watch for any unthrifty cattle, and get them into 
the home paddock and feed them before they become really poor. Dairy 
cattle will require heavy feeding now, and if plenty of roughage is available, 
cows in milk will do better if kept in for a while on cold mornings and 
turned out only after the warmth of the sun is felt. 

Sheep. — Vleis should now' bo fairly dry and may be utilised; otherwise 
the advice given for June applies., 

VETERINARY. 

Horse-sick noss and blue tongue should now have disapj^ared. Redwater 
and gallsickness occur all the year round, but the worst time is during the 
summer, when ticks are prevalent. Sheep may be inoculated against blue 
tongue now. Scab in sheep will probably be in evidence this month. 

WEATHER. 

Though rains have fallen during every month of the year in Rhodesia, 
none is looked for or desired this month. Most stations record aq average 
of .01 to .3 inch over a number of years. Severe cold is likely to occur at 
this time of year, the lowest temperatures occurring an hour or two before 
sunrise. Frosts may be looked for, especially on calm clear nights. Cold 
windy days and damp *‘ttuti** weather tell severely on cattle, if shelter 
and food are not provided. 


I 
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Departmental Bulletins. 


The following Bulletins, consisting of reprints of articles which 
have appeared in this Journal, are available for distribution free of 
charge to applicants in Southern Rhodesia only. Outside Southern 
Rhodesia, 3d. per copy. 

AGRICULTURE AND CROPS. 

Vo. 174. Notes on Hop Growing, by H. G. Miindy, F.L.S. 

No. 218. Useful Measurements for Maize, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 225. Napier Fodder or Elephant Grass, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A 
No. 232. Witch Weed or Rooi-Bloem, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 256. Prospects of Maize and Tobacco Crops, 1917, by Eric A. Nobbs, 

Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 262. Root Crops, Cultural Notes on, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A 

No. 269. Farming in Granite Country, by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 278. New Crops for Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 327. Linseed, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 362. The Cultivation of Rice, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 363. The Manuring of Maize at Makwiro, by G. N. Blackshaw. O.B.E . 
B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 374. Fibre Crops, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 394. The Interdependence of Crop Rotation and Mixed Farming, by 
H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 399. Green Manuring and Soil Management, by G. N. Blackshaw, 
O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 403. Florida Beggar Weed, by H. Q. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 407. Wheat, 

No. 408. Ihe Velvet Bean, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No, 416. Grasses of Agricultural Importance in Southern Rhodesia, by 
H. G. Mundv, F.L.S., G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C., 
and E. V. ^lack. 

No. 422. Improvement of Rhodesian White Maize by Selection, by C. 
Mainwaring. 

No. 423. The Common Sunflower, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 428. The Sweet Potato, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 429. Propagation of Kudzu Vine, by H. C. Arnold. 

No. 442. Swamp or Irrigation Rice, by K. V. Yoshi, Bombay. 

No. 454. The Growing of Potatoes in Southern Rhodesia, by C. Mam 
waring. 

No. 456. Legumes in Southern Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters. 

No. 462. Hay-making in Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 464. Ensilage, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 467. Soil Treatment and M^uring for Maize Production, by Q. N. 
Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 499. Maize Production on the Sand Veld, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., 
F.L.S. , Chief Agriculturist. 
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No. 504. 
No. 509. 
No. 510. 
No. 513. 
No. 533. 

No. 539. 
No. 541. 
No. 546. 

No. 546. 
No. 560. 
No. 552. 
No. 657. 

No. 560. 

No. 561. 
No. 568. 

No. 571. 
No. 581. 

No. 590. 
No. 691. 


No. 94. 
No. 189. 

No. 216. 

No. 220. 

No. 221. 
No. 239. 

No. 246. 

No. 268. 

No. 279. 

No. 341. 
No. 342. 

No. 382. 

No. 405. 

No. 411. 

No. 413. 


Castor Oil, by Guy A. Taylor, M.A. 

Cotton Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by D. D. Brown. 
Check-row Planting of Maize, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

The Carob Bean in Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Silage: Its Composition and Value as a Farm Food, by G. N. 

Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

Barley Growing. 

The Potato Crop under Irrigation, by G. R. Syfret. 

Artificial or Synthetic Farmyard Manure, by H. G. Mundy. 
Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

Notes on Fertilisers and Soil Treatment, by T. J. Mossop 
Onion Growing under Imgation, by C. Main waring. 

Mixed Farming in Matabeleland, by Gordon Cooper. 

Selection of Virgin Land for Arable Farming, by G. N. Blackshaw, 
O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

Climatic Conditions and Cotton Growing in Southern Rhodesia, 
by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

Wheat Growing in Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring. 

The Treatment of Arable Land, by G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E., 
B.Sc., F.I.C. 

A Farmers’ Calendar of Crop Sowings, by C. Mainwaring. 

Leguminous Crops for Stock and Soil Improvement in Southern 
Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring, Agriculturist. 

Rye, by H. Vv. Hilliard, Junior Agriculturist. 

Maize Export Conference Proceedings. 

Botanical Specimens for Identification. 

Maize Grading Regulations. 


REPORTS ON CROP EXPERIMENTS. 

Second Report on Experiments, by J. H. Hampton. 

The Manuring of Maize on the Government Experiment Farm 
Gwebi, by G. N. Blackshaw, B.Sc., F.C.S. 

Manuring of Maize on Government E.xperiment Farm, Gwebi 
by A. G. Holborow, F.I.C. 

Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1914-15, by E. A. Nobb^. 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Results of Experiments, Longila, 1914-15, by J Muirhead. 
Reports on Crop Experiments, Gw’ebi, 1915-16, by E. A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1915-16, Part II., by E 
A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Manuring Maize, Government Farm, Gwebi, by A. G. Holborow. 
F.I.C. 

Report on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1916-17, by E. A. Nobbs 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Report on Crop Experiments, 1918-19, Gwebi Experiment Farm 

Rotation Experiments, 1913-19, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S., and 
J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Annual Report of Experiments, Experiment Station, Salisbury 
1919-20, 

Annual Report of Crop Experiments, 1920-21, Gwebi Experiment 
Farm, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S., and J. H. Hampton. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1920-21, Experiment Station. 

Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. „ . -rr 

Arlington Sand Veld Experiment Station, First Report, by H. G 
Mundy, F.L.S., and E. E. Wright. 
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No. 432. Bulawayo Municipal Experiment Station, First Report, by H. G 
Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 433. Winter Cereal Experiments, 1921, by D. B. McLoughlin. 

No. 440. Annual Report of Experiments, 1921-22, Experiment Station, 
Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 485. Annual Report of Experiments, 1922-23, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 486. Bulawayo Experiment Station, Annual Report for Season 1922-23. 
by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 492. Annual Report of Crop Experiments, Gwebi Experiment Farm, 
1922-23, by H. G. Mundy. 

No. 614. Bulaw^o Experiment Station Report, 1923-24, by H. G. Mundy, 
F.L.S. * 

No. 519. Annual Report of Experiments, 1923-24, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 537. Cr(m Rotations on the Gwebi Experiment Farm, 1923-24, by 
H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 664. A Maize Rotation Experiment, by A. R. Morkel. 

No. 566. Bulawayo Experiment Station, A^nnual Report for Year 1924-26, 
by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

TOBACCO. 

No. 398. Wildfire and Angular Spot. 

No. 625. Some diseases of Tobacco in Rhodesia, by F. Eyles, F.L.S., F.S.S 

No. 534. Notes on Handling Tobacco. 

No. 540. Fire-cured Tobacco, by H. W.* Taylor, B.Agr. 

No. 544. Tobacco Growing in Rhodesia, by L. S. Myring. 

No. 559. Fire-Cured Tobacco, by Trevor Fletcher. 

No. 563. Notes on the Growing, Curing and Handling of Virginia 
Tobacco in Southern Rhodesia, by J. C. W. Andrews. 

No. 576. Fire-curing Tobacco Barn, by the Tobacco Advisers. 

No. 582. Tobacco Culture in Southern Rhodesia — Harvesting and Curing 
of Virginia Tobacco, by D. D. Brown. 

No. 685. Tobacco Mosaic in Southern Rhodesia, by F. Eyles, F.L.S., F.S.S. 

No. 586. The Tobacco Growing Industry in Southern Rhodesia, by E. M. 
Matthews, B.Sc. 

No. 592. Tobacco Baling Box Measurements, by C. A. Kelsey Harvey. 

Handbook of Tobacco Culture for Planters in Southern Rhodesia, 
price 28. 6d., post free outside South Africa 38. 6d. 

STATISTICS. 

No. 196. Collection of Agricultural Statistics in Southern Rhodesia, by 
Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 209. The Agricultural Returns for 1914, by B. Haslewood, F.S.S. 

No. 224. Statistical Returns of Crops in Southern Rhodesia for the Season 
1914-15, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and B. Haslewood. 

No.230. Farm and Live Stock Statistics, 1916, by Eric A. Nhbbs, Ph.D.. 
B.Sc., and B. Haslewood, F.S.S. 

No. 247. Statistical Returns of Crops grown by Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia for the Season 1915-16, by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D . 
B.Sc., and Fred Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 259. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce, 1916, by Eric A 
Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 
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No. 281. Statistics of Crops, 1016-17, by F. Eyles, F.L.8. 

No. 286. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1917, 
by Eric A. Nobba, Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 303. Statistics of Crops, 1917-18, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and 
F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 322. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce, 1918, by F. Eyles, 
F.L.S. 

No. 361. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1919, 
by F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 380. Statistics of Crops grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia, 
/ 1919-20, by H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 393. Statistics of lave Stock and Animal Produce for 1920, by 
H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 409. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1920-21, by H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 426. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the year 1921, 
by H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 443. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia for 
the Season 1921-22, by F. Eyles, F.L.S., and H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 459. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1922, 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 484. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1922-23, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 496. Statistics pf Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1923. 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 602. Winter Crops, 1923, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 527. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1923-24, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 643. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1924, 
by A. Borradaile Bel). 

No. 580. Statistics of Summer Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia for the Season 1924-25, by A. Borradaile Bell, 
Statistician. 

No. 596. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1925, 
by A. Borradaile Bell, Statistician. 


LIVE STOCK. 

No. 208. Water in the Diet of Live Stock, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S 

No. 227. An Experiment in Beef Production, by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 246. Beef Feeding Experiment No. 2, by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 260. Beef Feeding Experiment No. 3, by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 321. The Construction of Dipping Tanks for Cattle. Revised April. 
1919. 

No. 336. Butchering and Flaying. 

No. 338. From Breeder to Butcher; Beef Feeding Experiment No. 5, by 
E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 345. Notes on the I'heory and Practice of Feeding Cattle in Southern 
Rhodesia, Part Iv., by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 381. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 8, by 
Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 392. Memorandum on the Cattle Industry of Southern Rhodesia, 1921. 

No. 421. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 9, 
Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 

No. 446. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 11, 
. Government Fixperiment Farm, Gwebi, by Eric A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 
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No. 448. The Cattle Industry. 

No. 468. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 13, 
by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 469. Hand-Rearing of Calves, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 
No. 478. The Management of Sheep, by Montague Gadd. 

No. 482. The Feeding of Fattening Cattle, Dai^ Cowe and Pigs, by 
G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.K, B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 483. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding ExperimenUi Nos. 14 
and 15, Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by Eric A. 
Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 489. Further Notes upon the Feeding of Farm Animals, by G. N. 
Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 584. Merino Sheep in Southern Rhodesia, by H. ^W. Hilliard. 

No. 589. Raising Pigs for Profit, by MacW. Ingram, Garth Farm, P.B. 
Bulawayo. 

Arsenite Cattle Dip — How to Mix. 


DAIRYING. 

No. 277. A Farm Cheese and Butter Dairy, by R. C. Simmons and G. 
U. Fripp. 

No. 383. Control of Temperature in Dairying, by T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A.. N.D.D. 

No. 418. Manufacture of Cheddar Cheese, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., 
N.D.D. 

No. 427. Common Defects in Butter-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 449. Farm Cheese-making, by T. , Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 463. The Rearing of Bacon Pigs for Bacon Factory Purposes, by 
T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 495. How to Produce First Grade Cream, by T. Hamilton, M.A. 

No. 498. Gouda or Sweet-Milk Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 511. Bacon Curing on the Farm, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A.. 
N.D.D. 

No. 520. Treatment of Gassy Curds in Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton, 

M. A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 530. The Dairy Industry: Causes of Variation in Cream Tests, bv 
T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 562. Bacteria and the Dairy Industry, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 
No. 567. Cottage Cheese, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

No. 572. The Pasteurisation of Milk and Cream, by J. R. Corry, 
B.Sc. (Agr.). 

No. 577. Cream Cheese, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

No. 583. Cream Cooling Devices, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. .694. Milk Recording and its Advantages, by T. Hamilton, M.A., 

N. D.A., N.D.D. Introduction by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. 

Drawings of cow byres can be obtained upon application to the 
Dairy Expert, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury. 


VETERINARY. 

No. 121. Rabies, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., and T. G. Millington, 
M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., 

No. 191. Scab or Scabies in Slieep and Goats, by Rowland Williams, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 313. Obstruction in Sheath of Ox, by J. M. Sinclair, M.R.C.V.8. 
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No. 349. 

No. 376. 

No. 384. 

No. 400. 
No. 412. 

No. 438. 
No. 452. 

No. 476. 
No. 521. 
No. 529. 
No. 558. 
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No. 366. 
No. 439. 

No. 470. 

No. 612. 
No. 623. 
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Round-worm Infection of Calvee, by H. E. Hornby, M.R.C.V.S. 

Quarter-evil, by C. R. Edmonds, M.R.C.V.S. 

History, Control and Treatment of Infectious Abortion in Cattle 
in Southern Rhodesia, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

A Short History of Infective Diseases, by J. M. Sinclair, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

Heartwater. 

Measles in Swine, by P. D. Huston, M.R.C.V.S. 

A Note on an Outbreak of Infectious Abortion associated with 
Sterility, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., and P. D. Huston, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

The Laboratory Diagnosis of Animal Diseases, by LI. E. W 
Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

Infectious Abortion, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

Inoculation of Cattle against Redwater and Gall Sickness, bv 
LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

The Spaying of Bovines, by G. C. Hooper Sharpe, M.C., 
M.R.C.V.S., and M. H. Kingcome, M.R.C.V.S. 

Suspected Poisoning of Stock : The Proper Procedure, by 
M. H. Kingcome, M.R.C.V.S. (Lon.), and A. W. Facer, B.A. 
(Oxon.), A.I.C. 

Services of Government Veterinary Surgeons. 


IRRIGATION. 

Odzani River Irrigation Scheme, by W. M. Watt. 

The Dangers and Prevention of Soil Erosion, by W. M. Watt. 

The Hydraulic Ram, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
A.M.I.E.E. 

Notes on the Water Law of Southern Rhodesia, bv R. Mcllwaine, 
M.A., LL.B. 

The Application of Water in Irrigation, by A. C. Jennings, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.I.E.E. 

Soil Washing, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.I.C.E., A.M.I.E.E. 

Water Power Resources of Southern Rhodesia, by C. L. Robert- 
son, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

Summer Irrigation in Rhodesia, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.Inst.C.E. 

Weirs and their Construction, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.I.C.E., 

A. M.I.E.E. 

Soil Washing, by A. C. Jennings, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.I.E.E. 
Water: Its Use for Irrigation, by E. V. Flack. 

The Umtali River Irrigation Scheme, by C. P. Robinson, B.Sc. 
How to use an Engineer’s or Farm Level, by P. H. Haviland, 

B. Sc. (Eng.). 

Further Notes on Soil Erosion, by P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. (Eng.). 
Engineering Advice. 


FORESTRY. 

The Management of Woods, by J. S. Henkel. 

Forestry in Rhodesia : Planting and Care of Forest Trees, by 
J. S. Henkel. ^ ^ , 

Forest^ in Southern Rhodesia : The Propagation of Eucalypts, 
by J, S. Henkel. 

Indigenous Timbers for Fencing, by J. S. Henkel. 

Tree Planting and Termites, by A. S. Thornewill, B.A. 

Forestry in Southern Rhodesia : Timber and Fuel for Tobacco 
Growers, by J. S. Henkel. 
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No. 555. Forestry in the Melsetter District, by J. S. Henkel. 

No. 575. Tending of Eucalyptus Plantations, by A. S. Thomewill, B.A. 

No. 678. Buies for Tree Planting, by A. S. Thornewill, B.A. 

Price List of Forest Tree Transplants, Ornamental Shrubs, Hedge 
Plants and Seeds. 

HORTICULTURE. 

No. 424. Citrus Fruit Growing ih Rhodesia, by A. G. Turner. 

No. 471. Budding of Citrus Trees, by A. O. Turner. 

No. 596. Establishment and Care of a Home Orchard, by G. W. Marshall, 
Horticulturist. ^ 

A Comparative Study of the Citrus Industry of South Africa, by 
Herbert J. Webber, Ph.D., D.Agr. Price 2/-. 

ENTOMOLOGY AND VEGETABLE PATHOLOGY. 

No. 139. Termites, or “VThite Ants,” by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 178. Illustrations of Natural Forest in relation to Tsetse Fly, bv 

R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 187. The Dusty Surface Beetle, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 197. Chafer Beetles, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 204. Some Injurious Caterpillars, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 214. Some Household Insects, by R. Lowe Thompson, B.A. 

No. 219. More Household Insects, by R. Lowe Thompson, B.A. 

No. 228. Rhodesian Citrus Pests, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 233. Does it Pay to Spray Potatoes in Southern Rhodesia ? by Rupert 
W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 261. Turnip Sawfly, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 280. The Maize Beetle, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 290. Notes on Remedies for Turnip. Sawfly, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 302. A Note on the Maize Stalk Borer, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 317. Maize Culture on Red Soil; Value of Poisoned Bait as an Aid to 
Good Stands, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 353. Further Experiments with Poisoned Bait on Maize Lands, by 
R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 385. The Common Fruit Beetle, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 402. Ticks Infesting Domestic Animals in Southern Rhodesia, by 
R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 425. Notes from the Entomological Branch, by Rupert W. Jack, 
F.E.S., Chief Entomologist. 

No. 450. Insect Pests of Fruits other than Citrus in Southern Rhodesia, 
by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 460. Tsetse Fly: a Four Years* Experiment in Game Elimination, 
by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 476. Tsetse Fly—Inspection of Shangani Experimental Area, by 
Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 503. Locusts, by J. K. Chorley. 

No. 516. The Coming Campaign against Locusts by Rupert W. Jack, 
F.E.S. 

No. 522. Notes on the Black Citrus Aphis, by C. B. Symes. 

No. 535. llie Black Maize Beetle: Obaervations on Life History and 
Control, by C. B. Symes. 
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No. 360. 

No. 436. 

No. 506. 
No. 524. 

No. 532. 

No. 542. 


No. 93. 

No. 226. 
No. 248. 

No. 254. 

No. 264. 


Insect Pests of Cotton, by C. B. Symes. 

Observations on Some Injurious Markings of Oranges, by C. B. 
Symes 

Tsetse Ply in the Loniagundi District^ by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 
Notes from the Entomological Laboratory — (1) Outbreak of Army 
Worm (Laphygma exempta, Wlk.), (2) Cattle Myiasis : “Screw 
Worm,’* by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 


POULTRY 

The Poultry Industry: Parasites, by A. Little. 

Ducks on the Farm, by H. G. Wheeldon. 

Poultry Husbandry : Some Common Diseases of Poultry, by 
A. Little. 

Poultry Husbandry: Housing and Feeding of Adult Stock, bv 
H. G. Wheeldon. 

Poultry Husbandry : Diseases of the Reproductive System, by 
A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

Poultry Husbandry : The Rearing and Fattening of Table 
Poultry, by H. G, Wheeldon. 

Abnormalities in Eggs, by A. Little. 

'riie Poultry Industry : The Turkey, by A. Little. 

Mating for Improvement and Increased Egg Production, by 
A. Little. 

Rhodesia Egg-laying Test, Ist April, 1924 — 2nd February, 1926 
by H. G. Wheeldon. 

Poultry Husbandry : Advice to Beginners, by A. Little. 

Geese, by A. Little. 

Systematic Breeding for Increased Egg Production, by H. G 
Wheeldon. 

Poultry Husbandry; Respiratory Diseases, by A. Little. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 

Notes on the Rainfall Season 1919-20 in Southern Rhodesia, bv 
C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

The Possibility of Seasonal Forecasting and Prospects for Rain 
fall Season 1922-23, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 
Review of the 1923-24 Rainfall Season. 

The Use of an Aneroid Barometer, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc.. 

A.M.I.C.E. 

The Short Period Forecast and Daily Weather Report, by C. L 
Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

Review of the Abnormal Rainfall Season, 1924-25, by C. L 
Robertson, B.Sc. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Formation of Agricultural Credit Associations in Rhodesia, by 
Loudon M. Douglas. F.R.S.E. 

Classification of Clouds, bv R. H. Scott, F.R.S. 

A Preservative for Samples of Arsenical Dips for Analysis, by 
A. G. Holborow, F.I.C. 

Hints on Explosives, by W. Martin Watt. Government Agricul- 
tural Engineer. » c 

Nature Notes — Adaptation, by C. F. M. Swynnerton, F.L.S 
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No. 274. Lecture on Malaria and Blackwater, by A. M. Fleming, C.M.G.. 
M.B., C.M., F.R.C.S.E., D.P.H., Medical Director. 

No. 283. Maize Foods for the Home. 

No. 368. Notes on the Regulations Governing the Sale of Fertilisers and 
Farm Foods, by E. V. Flack. 

No. 414. Limestones in Southern Rhodesia, by G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E . 
B.Sc.. F.I.C. 

No. 463. The Manufacture of Roofing Tiles on the Farm, by Arthur J 
Orner. 

No. 479. Quinine Prophylaxis in Malaria, by A. M. Fleming, M.B., C.M 
F.R.C.S.E., D.P.H. 

No. 487. The Quarrying of Granite for Building Purposes, by G. M 
Gillespie. 

No. 518. Locusts as Food for Stock, by Rupert W. Jack*, F.E.S. 

No. 549. Ochna Pulchra Bernes, by A. W. Facer, B.A., A.I.C. 

No. 554. Pisd-de-Terre, by P. B. Aird. 

No. 569. Education of Children of Farmers in Southern Rhodesia, by R 
McIntosh, M.A. 

No. 574. Brick-making on the Farm, by A. C. Jennings, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
A.M.I.E.E. 

No. 588. Concrete on the Farm, by N. P. Sellick, M.C., B.Sc. (Eng.), 
Assistant Irrigation Engineer. 

The Analyses of Agricultural Products, Soils, Water, etc. 

Lectures for Farmers. 

Farming Returns for Income Tax Purposes. 

Land Bank Act (price 1/-) 

Twelve Simple Rules for the Avoidance of Malaria and Black- 
water 
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NOTES FROM "GAZETTE.” 


Notes from the “ Gazette. 


“ Gaztttf ’ 
Date, 


Items. 

AFRICAN COAST FEVER. 


Native District of Mazoe. 

26.5.26. Governmeut Notice No. 142 of 1926 is cancelled and the 
following substituted in lieu thereof; — 

(a) Area of Infection. 

The farm Biiriileigh. 

(b) Guard Area. 

That part of the native district of Mazoe lying east of and 
including the farms Ruwanga, Bomberero, Eaglescliffe, Burn- 
side, Glamorgan, The Vale, Bonny, Avilion, Arundel, Chiparlzi, 
Nzua, Caledon. (G.N. 323.) 

Shamva ; Ox Transport. 

28.5.26. His Excellency the Governor-in-Council has been pleased, 
under the provisions of the “Animals Diseases Consolidation 
Ordinance, 1904,” to declare that, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 17 of Government Notice No. 21 of 1917, 
transport by cattle may be permitted within the guard area 
defined by Government Notice No. 323 of 1926, under such 
conditions as shall be prescribed by the Controller of Stock 

- (G.N. 324.) 

POUND. 

11.6.26. A pound has been established at Lowood farm, Gadzeiiia. 

Hartley district, as from 1st July, 1926. (G.N. 353.) 


ROAD REGULATIONS, 1896. 

11.6.26. The following is declared to be a main road in terms of section 
2 of the Road Regulations, 1896: — 

A road leading from Salisbury township and running in 
a westerly direction across the Salisbury commonage and the 
following farms: — Warren, Tynwald, Stamford, Rainham, 
Spitzkop, Somerby, Stonelmrst, United, Sublime, Crown land, 
to Hunyani Siding; thence in the same direction across Crown 
land and the farms Mary vale and Austria to Norton Siding. 
(G.N. 332.) 
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V^^/Ul«ttl8SUIwIFS^ 


Their Reliability is Proverbial. 

Fitted with Maelnne-eiit Geart, Ball 
Bearings, Alto Lubrication and Storm- 
Proof lloKulators. All working parts 
enclosed in a Dust-Proof Cose and nin 
in oil. If unable* to procure locally, write 
us direct. 


OmMOOO 
Mumtlitipm- 
itgS39^9irKi 
tWHUmAlOCUS 
mt9»AmK0nm 




Water Supplies 


The Satlef aotloii and Value of a 
PERFECT WATER SUPPLY. 


This can be obtained per- 
manently and at little cost 
by installing an ALSTON 
Windmill. The ALSTON 
Mill will run without atten- 
tion. giving an ample supply 
of water for all purposes, 
and will dispense with all 
anxiety and worry so fre- 
quently ciiused by ineflicient 
mills. 

WORKING SINCE 1922 ON FIRST 
OILING. 

17th January, 1924. 

“ In 1922 the 10-ft Enclosed Double 
Geared Mill was erected, and HAS 

bef:n working ever since with 

THE FIRST OILING, and thus far the 
Mill has given utmost satisfaction, and 
it is a Mill worth having. I have recom- 
mended the Mill to several of the 
neighbouring famiers.*’— Mr. T. Joiibcrt, 
Blanuwbank Kail, South Africa. 

James Alston & Sons, Pty, Ltd. 

HEI.BOUR1IE, AUSTRALIA. 
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VoL. XXIIL] August, 1926. [No. 8. 


Editorial. 


ContHhutions and correspondence regarding subjects 
affecting the farming industry of Southern Rhodesia are 
invited. All communications regarding these matters and 
subscriptions and advertisements should be addressed to: — 
The Editor, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury. 


Tanganda River. — Tho MoLs^tter dihtrict is one of the 
best watered districts in the Colony. The frontispiece shows 
two views of the Taiifcanda Tliver, in this district. This river 
has a fairly well sustained normal flow. 

Tho first illustration shows it flowinf^* through Messrs.. 
Ward and Phillips’ farm, New Ti ear’s Gift, where about 
100 acres is to be irrigated and a vSinall hydro-electrii* plant 
is being erected. 

The second illustration is at a point on the river a few 
miles from its confluence with the Sabi River. It is near 
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this point that the Sabi Valley Cotton Syndicate intend con- 
structing a diversion weir and canal to irrigate some 200 
to 300 acres of cotton. 


Farm Notice Boards* — Our attention has been drawn 
by the officials of this Department to the time that is 
frequently lost by them in endeavouring to locate farms 
which they have set out to 'visit. Directions given are 
frequently vague, and in some instances incorrect, with the 
result that it is a very simple matter, in ^the absence of 
a farm notice board, to pass by the destination without 
the slightest idea that it is at hand. Many of the travelling 
public, especially medical officers, have experienced the 
same annoyance, and we know of instances where the loss 
of time has had serious results. The difficulty can easily be 
overcome by the occupant of a farm exhibiting a board 
bearing his name and that of the farm at the junction of 
the farm road with the main road, and many farmers do 
ihi&. There are, however, many who do not, and it is to 
these we make an appeal to erect suitable and legible 
boards forthwith. 


Flue-curing Tobacco Barns* — In this issue of the Journal 
will be found plans and specifications of flue-curing tobacco 
bams. Use has been made of the plan which was printed 
in "the Rhodesia AgtieulPural Jcfwnal for October, 1921, 
showing a block of four bams with underground flues. The 
plan of the packing shed printed in that issue has been dis- 
pensed with. A new plan now appears of a bulking shed, 
grading shed and a conditioning cellar, and this drawing 
also shows circular steel flues above ground. Thus persons 
who are erecting tobOcco bams can instal which type qf 
flue they consider most suitable. 

It is the desire of the Government to help forward the 
tobacco-growing industry in every way possible, and these 
plans are reproduced at considerable expense. It is, how- 
ever, nocessary that the most up-to-date information On this 
important subject be made available, and it is felt that the 
exp^nhe iurolved is fully jujitified. 

^Hicle and the drawings will be reprinted in bulle- 
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t^n fonu; askd copaea will be obtainable free upon application 
to th^ PepartniQnt of Agriculture. 


Oiloake for Feeding Stock. — Up to the last two or three 
years, concentrated feed in the form of oilcake for cattle had 
to be imported either from the Union of South Africa or 
overseas. The transport charges on this made the cost 
almost prohibitive, and farmers and stockowners were com- 
pelled to depend almost entirely on farm-grown foods for 
fattening purposes or for milk production. The establish- 
ment of oil-expressing plants in Rhodesia has enabled our 
local manufacturers to put on the market oilcake which was 
declared by representatives of the British farmers to be equal 
to any oilcake produced in Great Britain. 

The use of oilcake for feeding purposes in the British 
Isles and on the Continent (especially in Denmark, Holland 
and Belgium) has increased enormously in recent years, since 
its eflfectiveness as a feed has been so amply demonstrated, 
and it is to be hoped that Rhodesian stockowners generally 
will make a greater use of oilcakes. It will in most cases 
be found economical to do so, especially in the case of dairy 
stock, as the cost of the cake is more than covered by the 
increased production of the cows. The same remark applies 
equally to stockowners fattening bullocks for the Johannes- 
burg market and to pedigree stock breeders who are getting 
their stock info condition either for sale or for exhibition 
at the various agricultural shows. 


PiOriflg. — Water-boring work in this Colony has 
increased very considerably during the course of the last 
twelve months, and in place of the one machine operating 
last year there are now four machines occupied in sinking 
boreholes for private applicants and on Crown lands. These 
machines are of a similar type, and each consists of a per- 
cussion drill with a rotary drill attachment, thus enabling 
boring to be carried out in any formation. The rotary drill 
operates with chilled steel shot, and is capable of drilling 
a* hole of large diameter, although as a rule only six-inch 
diameter holes have been found necessary. 
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The illustration shows one of the machines actually drill- 
ing, and gives a very good idea of the portability of the 
outfit. 



The charges for water borjiig are per diem, and conse- 
tiuently the cost per foot drilled varies with the formation 
encountered. Fp to the present time the cost of any one 
hole has not exceeded 2 Is. per foot, including the cost of 
casing left in the hole, and the average cost, including 
casing, has been just under I4s. per foot. 

The advantages of a borehole over a well are very 
obvious. The water tapped in a borehole as a general rule 
is permanent and far safer from pollution than the surface 
supplies obtained in the usual shallow well. 

Usually the cost of a borehole at depths over 50 feet 
is much less than that of an efficiently-lined well, and it is 
only at shallow depths that well-sinking shows a saving in 
first cost. 


The Citrus Fruit Industry.—The Rhodesian Co-operative 
Pruit Growers’ Association, Ltd., held its fourth annual 
general meeting in Salisbury on the 22nd June, when 
matters of considerable importance to the citrus fruit indus- 
try of the Colony were discussed. Amongst those present 
•was Mr. R. J. Buhner, the Chief Fruit Inspector of the 
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Union Govemment, who has been visiting fruit exporters 
at the invitation of the Association and the Government. 
The assistance and advice he has given regarding the picking 
and packing of fruit for export should be very helpful to 
all concerned. 

In the report submitted by the Directors, it was stated 
that the membership of the Association now represents 
seventy to eighty thousand bearing and sixty to seventy 
thousand non-bearing citrus trees, or about half of the total 
plantings of the three countries, viz.. Southern Ehodesia, 
Northern Ehodesia and Mozambique Territory. 

Adverse seasonal conditions affected the quality of fruit 
grown in Southern Ehodesia last year, and the export 
estimate of 90,000 cases fell short by nearly 16,000 cases. 
It is anticipated that the same seasonal handicap will affect 
the crop to a similar extent this year, and it will probably 
be 1927 before the export crop will reach six figures. 
Owing lo certain exporting members of the Associa- 
tion being averse to furnishing details of the prices 
realised for their fruit exported overseas, the Asso- 
ciation is not able to give precise information on this point. 
It is stated, however, that the average prices realised by 
Ehodesian fruit disposed of in 1925 compare very favourably 
on the whole with those ruling throughout the previous 
season, in spite of the adverse season and delay occasioned 
by the shipping strike. According to the principal fruit 
publications in England, the mean average weekly prices 
realised on the Covent Garden market for all classes of 
South African oranges varied from 17s. Gd. to d6s. 3d. per 
case from June to the end of November inclusive, and the 
same figures apply to grape fruit, which seems to be increas- 
ing in demand in the British Isles. 

An item in the report of considerable interest is the refer- 
ence to the export of a consignment of citrus fruits through 
Beira. An experimental shipment of 480 cases of navel oranges 
from the Premier Estate, Umtali, and 568 cases of grape fruit 
from Messrs. Garvin and Paulett’s Chemezi Estate, Mace- 
quece, Portuguese East Africa, was loaded at Beira for Eng- 
land on the Natal Direct liner “Umvoti,’' which sailed on 
the 5th June via Capetown and the western route. A 
cable has since been received to the effect that the fruii 
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arriyed in excellent oozulition, and that the waste was neg* 
ligible. In view of this, it is possible that further shipmentst* 
will be despatched by ihis^ route^ thus obviatiiig the longi 
rail journey to Capetown, which is a severe trial toi 
citrus fruits exported from this Colony. Such a course would* 
naturally only be undertaken in conformity with the regula- 
tions under which the Association is affiliated to the South 
African Co-operative Citrus Exchange Company. 

The Association is taking active steps to open up fresh 
markets, and trial shipments of citrus fruits have been sent 
to Egypt and India. Our season enables us to place fruit 
on the Egyptian market when there is none available from 
local sources, and there would appear to be a prospect of 
establishing a paying export trade to that country, where 
oranges are consumed in large numbers. It will be interest- 
ing to learn the results of these trial shipments. 
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The Production of Maize in Southern 

Rhodesia. 


By C. Mainwaring, Agriculturist. 


The maize or mealie plant is a coarse, strong-growing 
annual grass, grown chiefly for its grain, which is used as 
food, both for human beings and live stock. It is also one 
of the best, if not the very best crop that can be grown for 
silage. It holds first rank among the agricultural products 
of Rhodesia, both in areas devoted to its cultivation and in 
the value of the annual crop. This is perhaps not to be won- 
dered at, considering the suitability of the soil and climate 
of Mashonaland, w^here the large commercial crops are mostly 
produced. In Matabeleland, where the seasons are sometimes 
short owing to the lateness of the rains, only sufficient is 
raised for home use. 

The average yield of maize tor Rhodesia taken over a 
period of ten years is five bags per acre, which is a higher 
average than that for the rest of South Africa, and although 
this is a poor return when compared with other maize-pro- 
ducing countries, it is nothing to be ashamed of, since 
farming in Rhodesia has scarcely emerged from the pioneer- 
ing stage; nor is there any reason to doubt that, as time 
progresses, the present average returns will be greatly im- 
proved. On some farms in the leading maize districts the 
crop is grown to perhaps unique perfection. That this 
perfection is not general throughout the Colony is principally 
owing to adverse climatic conditions, but as a rule failure, 
i£ it occurs, or part failure is due to the lack of intelligent 
treatment. There is proof of individual farmers cultivating 
between 300 and 400 acres and who have during the past five 
years averaged nine bags per acre. In the cases referred 
to the soil and the management are good, but are not excep- 
tional. These results are> therefore, within reasonable reach 
of attainment of any grower in the recognised maize- 
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producing areas. A small proportion of maize growers who 
have followed up-to-date methods admit that maize growing 
on the whole is profitable. It is the farmer who has not 
adopted good methods of cultivation that finds the crop a 
gamble^ especially in a bad season. 

From the point of view of high yields, our greatest weak- 
ness lies in indifferent soil cultivation, and it is natural that 
this should be so. Farmers are generally holders of larger areas 
than they can individually work to the best advantage, be- 
cause as a rule they cannot command the necessary capital to 
do so. It therefore follows that a man whose means only 
admit of cropping well 200 acres scrapes over his cultivation 
when he attempts to double that acreage. Another reason 
for low yields per acre is due to poor stands. Blank spaces 
are to be seen to a greater or lesser extent in all maize lands. 
It is usually estimated that the average stand of maize 
throughout Rhodesia does not exceed 60 per cent, of plants, 
and many fields fall much below this. The chief causes for 
the blank spaces are faulty seed (machine threshed), improper 
soil conditions and insect pests. 

Climatic ConditionSt — A liberal rainfall with warm nights 
throughout tlie growing season and less moisture during the 
last month preceding maturity constitute ideal weather for 
the crop. The average rainfall throughout Rhodesia is 
usually more than sutlicient to supply the needs of the maize 
plant, but the distribution is as important as the amount. 
The commonest need is sufficient moisture, especially from 
the time the plants commence to tassel, and any check from 
this cause will be shown in the yield. 

Preparation of the Soil. — Any productive soil properly 
handled and favourably situated will produce maize. The 
preparation of the land so that it will retain adequate quan- 
tities of water for long periods is very important, and will 
give greater returns on the investment than any other one 
item in the crop culture. The soil best adapted for maize is 
a deep, loose loam, well drained and well supplied with 
organic matter and plant food. February, March and April 
are the best months of the year in which to break up new 
lands, when the ploughing can be done most economically, 
for the weather is cool, the ot.en are in good condition and 
the ground is generally in the best order. 
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The first ploughing* of new land should bo from 8 to 10 
inches deep if the sub-soil will permit. While it is obviously 
impossible to lay down hard and fast rules as to the date 
by which the ploughing should be completed, farmers would be 
well advised to spare no effort to break up new land by the 
end of April; the field should then remain fallow for about 
five months and be cross-ploughed again before planting. 
The nature of our climate is such that on any but moist, 
sandy vlei it is frequently impossible to plough virgin land 
to an adequate depth after mid-winter and until ihe general 
rains of the coming season fall. 

It is often stated that the idoughing of old maize lands 
is delayed as long as possible on account of the iiitc^r feed 
they afford. Better and more valuable feed can, however, be 
secured by cutting and stocking the maize when the grain on 
the ears is dented and glazed, but before the leaves of the 
plants are brittle and quite dry. By this method the farmer 
is able to. commence ploughing betw’een the stooks while the 
soil is still moist. The ground upon which the stooks are 
built can be ploughed immediately after the> ar(» remoNcd, the 
stalks being carted atva\ and sta(‘ked in paddoc ks oi along- 
side kraals, to be fcul to the cattle. 

No object is served by leaving the field unplouglied untd 
the commencement ot the lunv season, and it should accord- 
ingly be broken up' without delay. If this is done, the loots 
and wx'eds on the land will be decomposed and converted into 
available plant food by the time the new' crop is sown. It 
earl,^ ploughing w*ere more generally ])iactised, it would 
unquestionably reduce the preA’^alence of insects, particularly 
cutw^orms and stalk-borer, as early ploughing buries the 
vegetable material in which these pests live during winter. 
Sometimes it is necessary to cross-plough old maize land 
before planting, and this is usually very beneficial too in 
destroying weeds on badly infested fields. The disc* or drag 
harrow should follow closely on the second ploughing, or the 
sun will bake the clods so hard that they cannot be broken 
down without a great deal of extra labour. The soil should 
be thoroughly pulverised, and this may be done shortly after 
a shower of rain wdiile the clods are still soft. After this 
work has been completed the soil should be mellow to a depth 
of 6' to 8 inches and the surface smooth and even. 
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Planting- — is, of course, impossible to give any fixed 
date at which planting should be done, because of the so 
widely varying climatic conditions and the impossibility of 
planting a large acreage within a few days. The long seasop 
in Bhodesia allows considerable latitude for this operation. 
The question is frequently asked whether planting shotdd 
commence with the first rains (which may be expected from 
the middle of October to the first week of November) or later 
(mid-November to mid-December). In considering the ques- 
tion the stalk-borer and cutworm are influentiaj factors. 
From observations, these pests appear more abundantly dur- 
ing the first weeks of November, though this period varies 
with the latitude and the weather. 

It seems to be the general view amongst growers that 
early-planted maize may be relied upon to give the best 
results, though there is some difference of opinion on the 
subject. At the Salisbury Experiment Station a series of 
experiments have been carried on to determine the date of 
planting that will give the best results. These have con- 
sistently shown that, weather conditions being favourable, 
the heaviest yields are obtained from the earliest planting 
that the season permits. 

Early-planted maize makes a slower and tougher growth, 
and is not so susceptible to drought as maize planted later 
and growing more rapidly. It is also Ijetter rooted should 
a spell of drought overtake it in January or February, and 
may be even mature before the drought becomes severe. 

Rainfall and climatic conditions vary so much in different 
parts of the Colony that it is impossible to state the exact rate 
of seeding which will give the best results in any particular 
season. Experiments have been carried out over a number 
of years to determine the effect of distance planting. These 
tests indicate that in a favourable season the heaviest yield 
of grain may be obtained from rows 40 inches apart with the 
plants 15 inches apart in the rows, which is more or less the 
generally accepted distance. 

Planting maize by hand is being done by some of our 
progressive growers with success. The operation is performed 
with lengths of wire which are knotted at regular interval^ 
of 36 inches, or according to the distance for spacing the 
seed throughout its entire length. The wire is staked at ea*ch. 
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•end of the field, and natives go along with hoes and plant a 
oouple or more grains against each knot. If the ground 
surface is level and the wire is accurately moved each time 
so that the hill of each row comes in line with the first hill 
of the preceding rows, then when planted the field will be 
well '^checked,’’ and the maize may b(» cultivated in several 
directions. In spite of all precautions taken in planting, it 
may he found that the stand is muck below that desired. The 
{[uestion then arises whether the missed spaces should be re- 
sown or whether the whole field should be replanted. Very 
little success has been gained b\ replanting' misses. In the 
firsi place, the refills never cat(*h up with those originally 
planted. They are usually dwarfed and weak in growth 
owing to their being robbed of plant food, moisture and 
sunlight ])y their more vigorous neighbours, and they rarely 
produce ears of any size or sufficient extra grain to com- 
pensate for the trouble of replanting. If the actual stand 
is less than three-quarters the recjiiired stand, it is generally 
advisable to replant the entire field at once, provided suffi- 
cient length of growing season is still to be expected. 

GultivatiOlli — The chief objects of cultivation are to con- 
.serve moisture and prevent the growth of weeds. The latter 
take up moisture and available plant food which should go 
to nourish the crop. The preservation of a soil mulch to 
conserve . moisture is more or less important where rainfall 
is deficient. A definite rule cannot be given as to the number 
of times it will be necessary to cultivate the crop. It is a 
question largely determined by weather conditions. In 
some seasons two cultivations may accomplish as much as 
four in another season. Cultivation should not be delayed 
until the weeds are large enougli to prove troublesome. It 
takes but little stirring of the soil to kill weeds immediately 
after they germinate. But a protracted rainy period may 
give the weeds such a start that they cannot be destroyed by 
shallow cultivation. 

This is about the only occasion w^hen deep cultivation 
is necessary or advisable. With few exceptions, weeds can 
be held in check by shallow cultivation as well as by deep 
cultivation, provided proper implements are used. Some 
farmers favour the shovel plough to destroy weeds. This 
practice is not generally advisable, since a ridged surface 
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causes evaporation to take x>lace; also the surface roots are 
injured or exposed, and the weeds are not destroyed, but 
simply chocked by smothering. When the rainfall is too 
plentiful, however, ridging land that is inclined to become 
water-logged assists drainage and protects the maize. If 
cultivation is necessary after the plants have attained suffi- 
cient lieight to shade the ground and tlie root system has 
occupied practically all the soil between the rows, it should 
certainly be shallow, and not (dose to the plants, or more 
harm than good will result. 

r 

Rotation. — The soils ill the maize-growing areas are* 
low in liunuis. The only way either to maintain or increase 
the hunuis sujiply is by the use of kraal manure or by growing 
green manure (*rops. The former is out of the question over 
any considerable area, and the only recourse is the growing 
of legumes as a green manure crop to be turned under. The 
old method of growing maize year after year on the same 
land still iiersists on many farms, until the soil refuses to 
produce profitable crops as a result of the depletion of the 
humus; but the benefits of proper rotations are being rajndly 
recognised as a necessity to the, maximum production and 
efficiency with all crops. Manure is the foundation of success- 
ful agriculture. Any substance added to the soil to render 
it more fertile maj^ properly be termed a fertiliser or manure. 

(^omnuncial fertilisers may very often be used with profit. 
Yet vegetable matter is the great fertiliser. It assists in 
giving to the soil a friable condition and improves the 
mechanical (ionditioii of the sub-soil. It aids the soil in 
retaining and giving the crop in times of drought the needed 
supplies of moisture. It supplies food for soil ba(jteria, and 
partly through the agencies of these organisms and partly 
by the more direct action of decomposition the soil is made 
wholesome and the plant food is made available to the rootg 
of the crop. 

Tn Ithodcsia rotation on a large scale is often impractic- 
able owing to the fact that many of the crops advised for 
rotation with maize cannot be marketed to advantage for 
immediate cash. Wherever possible, alternating other crops 
with maize should be practised. The roots of certain crops 
like the .sunflower enter the, soil deeper than others, aerate 
the sub-soil and when the crop is removed remain in the 
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ground to rot. Proper rotation is also an excellent preventa- 
tive against fungoid disease and insect pests. Weeds, too, 
are checked and sometimes eradicated hy this means. 

Soed SGlection and Varieties. — The maize varieties grown 
in Rhodesia have undergone a marked improvement since 
their introduction. They now diifer greatly from their 
original forms, whose typ(* and character were at first most 
variable. Under influence of climate, soil cultivation and 
continuous careful selection to which the plants and grains 
have been subjected, our standard ^a^ieties ]iav(» been 
greatly improved. The “White Plat” maize we are produc- 
ing to-day for export is consideri*d by competent authorities 
to b(» equal, if not superior, to that grown in any other part 
of the world. Some twelve years ago several breculs of both 
yellows and whites were being grown, and, as very often was 
the case, a mixture of the two. Since maize is the staple 
crop of Rhodesia, the acreage and production increased 
rapidly, and it Mas soon evident that if Me Mdshed to produce 
only grain of the finest quality for export, the attempt to 
giwv both M’hites and yelloMs must be abandoned. A mixed 
sample of parti-coloured grain loM’ers the grade, and it is 
neither profitable nor desirable to export mixed grades. It 
M^as, therefore, agreed betueen the Department of Agriculture 
and the groM^ers for export that the continuation of grouing 
the tM’o kinds Mas impossible, and that one would have to 
be eliminated. Accordingly yellow varietit\s were discarded 
and M’hites w^re given the preference ior the folloning 
reasons: — (1) There M’as no local demand ior yellow^s (the 
yearly local consumption of M'hite maize is some 600,000 
bags); (2) “Large Flat Whites" are in better demand on 
the European markets than "Elat Yellows.’' 

Nom’, although to-day the country is free from any 
admixture of colour, and continuous and careful selection has 
been carried on year after year with pra<^tically only three 
acknowdedged varieties growui in the commercial areas 
— Hickory King, Salisbury White and Dot chef stroom Pearl — 
still, upon examination of a growing maize crop, it will be 
noticed that the plants are far from being uniform. Some 
show more vigour, producing sin kers freely, some plants are 
barren, while others bear two ears, even though all have had 
the same grow'ing space and treatment. These differences 
are ’easily seen and w'ell known. 
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MaiKe growers who hare studied and practised selection 
for a niiioher of years ^were somewhat perturbed during tile 
past year by statements made in the agricultural 'Press relat- 
ing to the evil effects that may follow the present method 
of continuous selection for ear type in maize. Doubts at the 
same time were also cast on the wisdom of adhering to the 
present exhibition standards for maize ears. As these state- 
ments do not appear to be based on facts, there is no occasion 
for growers to become alarmed. 

The maize plant cross-fertilises readily. Jt is, in fact, 
in large measure dependent on cross-fertilisation from neigh- 
bouring plants. Many of the maize lauds in the recognised 
maize-producing areas are in blocks of 50, 100 and 200 acres, 
and the seed is usually planted to produce about 8,000 plants 
to the acre. The pollen is blown and carried by the wind 
some himdreds of yards, so there is, therefore, little likelihood 
of inbreeding taking place. While the maize plant grown 
from well-bred seed reproduces its main characters unchanged, 
still they are not absolutely fixed and stable, but are variable 
in minor degrees. Every plant grown from seed, however 
well bred, has inherited characters to a varying extent frmn 
each of its ancestors for an indefinite number of generations, 
and it is more or less influenced by climatic and other con- 
ditions affecting the development of the plant. Generally 
the inflxience of the immediate parent is the dominating one, 
but not infrequently a characteristic of an ancestor which 
has been transmitted unexpressed for generations may appear 
in such strength as to change the character of the plant in 
growth, type or colour of grain. 

In view of these conditions, a rigid adherence is neces- 
sary to that ideal which is laid down for the variety as a 
standard to aim at in selection from year to year, never 
varying or giving Avay to the ever-present temptation to^ 
select superlative individuals which differ in any single respect 
from the agreed ideal of the breed. 

On account of the maize ear being so large as compared 
wuth the ears of other cereals, the ease in handling it, the 
large number of grains it contains and the small number of 
ears required to plant a given area, in addition to the easily 
visible different characters ix\. the plant and grain, it is not 
surprisiiig that the ear of the maize has been studied closely 
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with regard to type and rharaoteristics and their possible 
relation to yield. 

VarioiivS systems of maize selection (often wrongly 
termed breeding) have been proposed, each possessing its 
advantages and disadvantages. The possibilities for variation 
in procedure at many points are so numerous as to make it 
seem useless to attempt to lay down explicit directions to 
be followed absolutely in all details. The conclusion, how- 
ever, has been arrived at that there are certain fundamental 
characters which are apparently associated w^ith yield, and 
therefore set up as an ideal to strive for in selection. This 
being so, the following outline is otfered as a general guide, 
it being understood that many details must be left to the 
judgment of the grower to be carried out as conditions and 
circumstances may determine : — 

Ear-tO-Row Test- — This sj^stem is generally advocated 
by most writers on this subject, and offers the greatest possi- 
bilities for improvement if properly carried out. It appears 
simple on paper, but success depends absolutely upon the 
ac(‘iiracy with which the numerous details of the work are* 
conducted. The system is recommended only for the grower 
or breeder who can give the requisite time and the careful 
attention demanded. 

Mass Selection. — The system generally practised b\ the 
lUiodesian niaize grower is that known as ‘4nass selection.*' 
This is much simpler, and is recommended for the busy 
farmer who is not able to spare the time or give the attention 
required by the more exacting system of tlie ear-to-row test. 

Mass selection usually means selecting the best ears of 
the variety from the wstook or sorting them out of the har- 
vested maize dump. Only true-to-type, heavy and well- 
matured ears should be selected. It is a good plan to have 
one or more good specimens of the variety near at hand as 
a pattern to select to, so as to maintain uniformity of type. 
It is also important to select those ears whi(di are heavy when 
husked and dry. One w’ho kee'ps this in mind will find many 
good ears of size and appearance on the harvested maize dump 
which have been missed -or overlooked when selection took 
place among the plants in the field. An ear of cylindrical 
shape is also more desirable than one that tapers rapidly from 
biitt to tip, as the latter not only shells less grain, but also 
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contains grain which, on approaching the tip, becomes 
gradually narrower and shallower, so that a large amount 
must be discarded from the ear to obtain grain of uniform 
regular size for planting when the ears are used for seed. 

In Rhodesia we are fortunate in possessing men who 
have gone to the trouble of producing high-yielding strains 
of our standard varieties. They have, through years of care- 
ful selection, eliminated the poorer individuals, and have 
produced strains whose yielding power and quality for 
generations are known. 

For the settler who intends to grow maize it is recom- 
mended that he should purchase sufficient well-bred seed from 
the nearest well-known grower in his locality, and with this 
plant a seed plot. This will give him a good start and save 
a vast amount of work and trouble incurred by the unsatis- 
factory method of buying cheap seed and from this breeding 
up a fixed strain. The seed plot should be amply large to 
permit of the required amount of seed being selected without 
necessitating the choosing of any but ears of the best quality. 
This means that the seed plot should be large enough to 
produce many times as much seed as is actually wanted for 
planting purposes, for however well bred the seed is, not one 
ear in a dozen will possess all the good characteristics re- 
quired. Seed maize for all home requirements should if 
possible be selected from this plot. 

Field Selection! — The most important advantage of field 
selection is that one can see which are those plants that have 
produced a large ear or one of normal size under average 
conditions. One does not know when selecting ears from 
the harvested heap that those chosen have not had some 
particular advantage during growth, such as extra space or 
more favourable soil conditions. Seed frpm large ears pro- 
duced under good conditions have not been found to result 
in a better yield than ears of moderate size produced under 
normal or even adverse conditions in the field. In order, 
therefore, to obtain the best results, the plant which bore 
the ear should be studied as well as the ear itself. This 
does not mean, however, that great improvement cannot 
be made from the study of the ear only, but it is a fact, 
nevertheless, that a better selection can be made in the field 
before the general reaping, Vhen the opportunity is afforded 
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of noticing the nature of the parent plant as well as that of 
the offspring ear. 

In the selection of ears for seed, great attention should 
be given to the following points: — Trueness to type and 
breed, uniformity of appearance, size and shape of ears 
and the character of the indentation of the grain. Greater 
uniformity in these characters means more uniformity in 
flowering, which has been found to be directly associated 
with a smaller percentage of barren stalks. 

Having once obtained a good strain, careful yearly 
selection will be necessary, for deterioration will constantly 
take place if this selection is not persisted in. 

There would seem to be little necessity of impressing 
upon growers the importance of good seed, yet it is sur- 
prising the so-called ‘‘seed” that is still being planted. 
If growers will pay the price that good seed is worth, they 
will get good seed; if they continue to buy cheap seed, 
“machine threshed,” they must abide by the consequences. 
The day when growers could afford to plant any sort of 
seed has passed, and no intelligent method of farm manage- 
ment disregards the production and use of good seed. 

Description of Varieties. — Salisbury White: A white 
variety largely grown in Bhodesia is the result of a hybrid 
which was originated in the Salisbury district. During 
recent years it has been greatly improved and more or less 
fixed in type, until it has reached a high degree of pro- 
ductivity. This variety is also finding favour in the South. 
It has twelve rows, and is a tall, vigorous grower, with 
good leafy foliage. The full benefit of growing Salisbury 
White will not be maintained if the seed is not kept reason- 
ably pure and a uniform type aimed at. If the ears are 
not continually and carefully selected, much of the advantage 
ot growing this variety will be lost. This will be especially 
true for those who expect to grow it for seed or exhibition. 
It matures in 145 to 150 days, according to the season, and 
is considered a more suitable variety for heavy, rich land 
than Hickory King. 

The characteristics of Salisbury White are : — The ears 
vary from 9 ins. to ins. in length and 7 ins. to 7^ ins. 
in circumference, partly cylindrical, with slowly tapering 
tips-. The butts are moderately well rounded and the tips 
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are generally well covered. The spacing of the rows is 
narrow and the kernels are medium to broad in width and 
wedge shaped. The colour of the grain is pearl white, 
bearing good germs of strong vitality. The indentation is 
a pinched dent, giving the grain a slight roughness. The 
roughness, if too accentuated, leads to extreme ^‘chaffiness’’ 
and should, therefore, be avoided. The average weight of 
grain per bushel is 58 lbs. 

Hickory King is the best-known and most popular 
variety grown in Rhodesia. It was first • introduced into 
Natal from America, and from thence came to Rhodesia. 
Characteristics: — Rows 8, length of ear 9 ins. to 9i ins., 
circumference 6 ins. to fii ins. ; partly cylindrical, regular 
rows of grain, butt even. The grain is very large and 
attractive in appearance. Indentation smooth to slightly 
rough; size and shape of ear and indentation of grain have 
been strongly fixed by*carefid intelligent selection, and 
are uniformly reproduced. It is considered that the Rho- 
desian strain of Hickory King is one of the most improved 
breeds known. It usually grows and yields better than Salis- 
bury White on lighter and poorer soils. 

Potchefstroom Pearl originated in 1909 from a single 
ear of Champion AVhite in Pearl grown at the School of 
Agriculture, Potchefstroom, where it was selected carefully 
for uniformity of type and kernel for a number of years. 
It has become a very popular variety in the Union of South 
Africa, comparing favourably in growth and yield with other 
well-known late-maturing breeds. Characteristics : — Rows 
12, length of ear 9 ins. to 9i ins. and 7 ins. to 7i ins. in cir- 
cumference, partly cylindrical, regular rows of grain, well- 
filled tip, butt even; the kernels are short, thick and wedge 
shaped. The colour of the grain is pearl . white, and is 
excellent for milling. The indentation is slight and smooth. 
The uniformity of type established by careful selection has 
made Potchefstroom Pearl an excellent exhibition variety. 

Topping MaizOi — It is a common practice in order to 
obtain fodder for silage or hay to top the stalks by cutting 
them just below the ear. By this method the portion of the 
stalk which is eaten most readily and with least waste is 
obtained. If the ears hate become hard, the kernels dented 
and the hiisks partly dry before the topping is performed, 
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no reduction in yield will result. Ordinarily, however, it 
is found more expensive to top a crop than to cut and stook 
the whole plant or to p^row a special field of silage maize. 

Harvosting Maize. — The stage of harvesting or stage of 
maturity depends upon the product desired. For silage, maize 
is cut after the grain is set, hut the plant is still more or 
less green. For grain, the crop should be left standing or 
in the stook until it is mature and thoroughly dry. 

Maize Export. — While maize is grown in nearly all 
parts of Southern Rhodesia for use on the farm or to supply 
our local trade, the surplus portion of the crop is exported, 
and must be transported long distances by rail to the coast 
and from there shipped to the oversea markets. Every season 
complaints are received from buyers and shippers at the 
unsatisfactory condition of our maize on its arrival at the 
port of Beira. These complaints refer chiefly to the inferior 
quality of bag used, and in other cases to the improper 
method of sewing. It is quite often asked by the maize 
grower why the 2^-lb. bag is insisted upon for export. This 
question is best answered by a visit of in^spection to the 
wharves, when the inferior (quality of bag in handling from 
the lighter to the ship will be appreciated. It is most im- 
portant that the bags used for export be strong and durable, 
otherwise .the profitable marketing of the crop is handicapped, 
since our maize for export has to be repeatedly handled 
before it reaches its final destination. Intimately bound up 
with the whole matter of producing the crop is the demand 
of the market. 

It is not sufficient to grow good maize, but it is equally 
necessary to send this product to market in a condition 
acceptable to the buyer. In these days of keen competition 
oversea buyers are able to pick and choose to an extent not 
realised by many farmers. 

The harvesting of the maize crop usually commences 
about the middle of May, according to the season or the 
dates of planting. The first consignments are ready for 
grading and export by the end of June or early July; the 
bulk of the crop is threshed and ready for export by the 
middle of September. The harvesting of the maize is done 
exclusively by hand, and for this purpose extra native labour 
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is generally employed. Before the picking of the ears is 
started it is best thoroughly to instruct the reapers to leave 
all mouldy or rotten cobs on the stalks or on the land, and 
these, if not diseased, can be picked up later and used as 
pig food. The inclusion of a few partly rotten or mouldy 
ears distributed in the bags of threshed grain is quite suffi- 
cient to lower a consignment in grade. 

The ears are usually gathered into bags and later loaded 
oil wagons for hauling to a convenient part of the field for 
threshing. An unsafe method some grower adopt is that 
of reaping before the grain is sufficiently dry and piling 
the ears enwrapped in the husks into large dumps. This 
practice is very unsound, for instead of the grain drying out 
it retains the moisture and sometimes contracts more by 
reason of the exclusion of the wind and air. A system of 
harvesting practised by many growers, and one to be recom- 
mended, is to cut and stock the maize. This method enables 
the farmer to plough for the coming season while the soil is 
still moist. It also gives the native labourer ample oppor- 
tunity when husking the ears from the stocks to sort out all 
mouldy or defective ears before they reach the power sheller. 

Threshing machines of various types are used, some 
operated by hand and others by power. The object of these 
machines is to thresh, grade and to eliminate chaff and 
foreign matter, but it is feared that too many farmers leave 
the machine to sort out the defective grain also. Threshing 
by contract is not always satisfactory, because the contractor 
endeavours to complete as many bags as possible each day. 
Much less grain would be disqualified for export if proper 
methods and more care were employed in the use of the 
power sheller. These machines, if properly managed, are 
satisfactory, rapid and more economical than the old method 
of hand shelling, but the grower must do his part by having 
all defective ears picked out before they reach the machine. 
The grain as it comes out of the machine is bagged, weighed 
and sewn up. 

If the grain is intended for export, only new bags of 2^ 
lbs. should be used. Old, patched or even new bags which 
have been used in reaping and are at all worn are liable to 
be rejected. The bags of grain are usually weighed as they 
leave the sheller, and complaints are sometimes heard of 
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the insufficient allowance made to the buyers for protection 
against actual and natural shrinkage. On the other hand, 
it is claimed that in some instances an unfair advantage has 
been taken of the growers, or that unreasonable claims are 
raade by the dealers. The natural shrinkage of grain from 
a well-grown and thoroughly dry crop should be very small 
indeed. Efforts should be made by the grower to avoid 
unnecessary shrinkage by making sure that the grain is quite 
dry before bagging, and every precaution should be taken 
to secure accurate scale weights. The proper sewing of 
the mouth of the bag for export is very important. The bag 
must be sewn with 5-ply double twine of good quality, and 
the stitches should not be more than one inch apart. The 
grain will not be passed for export if these requirements 
are not complied with. 

Bagged grain for export must be stacked in t^'ers six 
high and two bags deep, allowing 3 ft. 6 ins. between the 
double rows of tiers. If the bags are packed closer, insuffi- 
cient working space is allowed the Grader, which makes the 
testing and marking of the bags difficult. The light is also 
bad for the inspection of the grain if the rows of bags are 
too long and narrow. If the maize is to be carted to the 
station or siding, it is a wise precautioja to lay dry maize 
cobs, corrugated iron or some suitable material on the ground 
to prevent dampness and white ants from damaging the sacks 
while awaiting transport. 

Grades. — The standard grades for flat white maize in the 
Union of South Africa, Portuguese East Africa, Kenya Colony 
and Southern Rhodesia are as follows: — 

Grade 1. — Shall be soimd, dry, plump and well cleaned, 
with a maximum of altogether 1 per cent, of yellow, dis- 
coloured or defective grain. 

Grade 2. — Shall be sound, dry and reasonably clean, and 
contain not more than 8 per cent, defective or other coloured 
grain or both. Berries may be of irregular size. 

Grade 3. — Shall be sound, dry and reasonably clean, and 
contain not more than 13 per cent, of defective or other 
coloured grain or both. Berries may be of irregular size and 
shape. 

The points for consideration in grading maize for export 
are explained below : — 
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Conditions of Grain. — ^Refers to soundness, plumpness, 
sweetness, cleanness and brightness. 

Soundness . — Sound grain, free from decay or the ravages 
of insects (weevils, etc.). 

Sweetness . — Sweet grain is free from mustiness or 
objectionable smell. There is no excuse for musty maize in 
Rhodesia, as we are able to harvest and thresh under the 
best of conditions. Musty maize may in no circumstances 
be exported. 

Plumpness . — Refers to well-developed grain, free from 
chaffiness. Plump grain should not contain more than 12^ 
per cent, of moisture to enable it to travel safely from the 
port of Beira to Europe. 

Cleanness . — This refers to freedom from bits of cob, chaff 
and all extraneous matter. 

Brightness . — A first- or second-grade parcel of maize 
should be bright and showy. Grain which has been harvested 
too early and then dried out loses its brightness, and a dull 
sample is the result. 

Grade for Maize Meal. — The class for grading in Southern 
Rhodesia is as follows: — 

(1) Fineness (18-inch mesh) and condition. 

(2) Bags to be sufficiently strong, but not necessarily 
new, and the stitching and twine to be as required 
in maize standards. 

(3) The letters R.M.M. grade marks are stamped on 
each bag by the Government Grader. 

A special inspection is made at Beira by an official with 
a view to preventing as far as possible the export of weevilled 
grain and meal from that port, and the slightest trace of 
injury by weevil is sufficient to cause grain to be classified 
as weevilled. If the grain is sufficiently dry when threshed 
(containing not more than 12 J per cent, of moisture), weevil 
is a rare occurrence in Rhodesian maize prior to the end of 
November, before which date export ought normally to have 
concluded. 
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Farm Butter Making. 

(REVISED.) 


By T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.D., N.D.A., Dairy Expert. 


Although (*reamei*y butter to the approximate value of 
£50,000 has been expoi^ted from Rhodesia during the last 
twelve months, a large amount of farm butter for local con- 
sumption continues to be made. A good deal of this butter, 
especially in the vsummer season, is of a low grade quality, 
and therefore it would seem likely that an article on farm 
butter making may be of value to farmers and new settlers. 

Utensils Requiredi — (a) The Chum . — The end-over-end 
type of churn is recommended. This should be made of well 
seasoned oak, fitted with means of ventilation and with a 
small window through which the state of the cream can be 
obseiwed without removing the lid. The lid should be of 
sufficient size to enable the contents to be removed without 
any difficulty. The churn must, of course, be kept scrupu- 
lously clean and sweet, and when not in use should be filled 
wdth clean cold water. Metal churns, when butter is only 
occasionally made, are serviceable, but their design precludes 
them from having the advantage of the old-fashipned wooden 
end-over-end type. 

(b) Bytter Worker . — This should be fitted with a roller, 
by means of which water can be expelled from the butter. 
It is almost impossible to work any quantity of butter by 
any other means. Insufficient working causes the retention 
of large quantities of water or buttermilk, thereby causing 
the bptter to be of an inferior quality. 

(c) Scotch HandSy Butter Scoops, etc . — These are made 
of wood, and, like tfie churn, are scalded and kept sweet and 
clean when not in use. 
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Preparation of a New Churn.— Fill the chum with 
lukewarm water anil allow to aoak for at least twelve hours. 
Should the churn leak, the water must be replaced. Wash 
with hot water in which ordinary washing soda has been 
dissolved. This will remove all the natural brown stain from 
the wood. Wash again with lukewarm water and again with 
cold. Scald with boiling water, and give the chum a few 
turns, taking care to press the ventilator after each turn. 
If the preparation is complete, the water should come off 
quite clear. The churn should then be well scrubbed with 
salt and filled with clean cold water. A new butter worker 
should be treated in a similar manner. 

Preparation of Cream for Butter Making. — The Rhode ,^1 a 
Agricultural Journal for June, 1920, gives full instructions 
for the preparation of cream either for churning or for 
despatch to a creamery. Owing, however, to the amount of 
inferior cream produced on farms throughout the Colony, 
a recapitulation of the points detailed in the Jonmal will 
perhaps be of service. 

To obtain a FirsUOrade Creami , — 

1. Observe every precaution to ensure the production 

of clean milk. 

2. See that the separator is properly mounted and 

properly manipulated. 

3. After using the separator, take out the working 

parts, wash them in warm water, using a brush, 
and then scald them in boiling water. Never 
assemble the parts until immediately before use. 

4. Always use two receptacles when handling cream 

for farm butter making, the first for receiving the 
cream from the separator and the second for stor- 
ing and ripening cream. 

6. Always cool the cream immediately separation is 
complete by immersing the vessel containing it in 
cold water. 

6. Never mix warm cream with cold cream. 

7. Keep the cream in an open can or jar, covered with 

clean muslin. In warm weather stand the can in 
water and put' wet cloths round. Allow to stand 
in a draught. 
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8. If butter is made only once a week, keep the cream 

as cool as XH)ssible by allowing’ the cream can to 
stand in cold water. 

9. Stir the cream at least three times a day. 

10. Keep the cream in a clean airy dairy where the 

atmosphere is pure and untainted. 

1 1 . When sufficiently ripe for butter making, cream 

should have a clean, sharp acid flavour and a 
smooth velvety appearance. The acidimeter test 
should show about .6 per cent, development of 
lactic acid. 

Preparation of Utensils for Butter Makings— The Chum. 

— Scald with boiling water, giving only half a turn before 
allowing the steam to escape through the ventilator. Then 
give another turn, and, removing the lid, run off the hot 
water as quickly as possible and replace with cold water. 
Give one or two turns, and allow the chum to hang with its 
lid hanging downward. During the greater part of the year 
in Rhodesia it is necessary to prepare the chum the evening 
previous to butter making, filling it with the coolest water 
obtainable (from water bags for preference), and, removing 
the churn outside the dairy, expose it, with lid removed, to 
the night air. 

The' Butter Worker . — Scald the butter worker with boil- 
ing water, paying particular attention to the scalding of the 
roller. Run the boiling water off, and whilst it is still 
running, pour on cold water. Run the cold water off, and 
8 ( 5 rub with salt, leaving some damp salt on the roller. 
Replace plug and fill the worker with the coldest water 
obtainable, giving the roller a turn round in the cold water 
and covering it with a wet muslin cloth which hangs over 
into the water. Expose to the night air in warm weather. 

Preparation of Cream for Butter Making. — The thickness 
or consistency of the cream, its appearance, its degree of 
ripeness and its temperature are most important. When 
cream is ready to chum, it should not be too thick. If it 
is in this condition, add cold water until it rans off a wooden 
stirrer without clinging to it. 'If the cream is too thick 
it will stick to the sides of the chum and cause difficult 
churning and a loss of fat in the buttermilk. 
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The Chvming Temiperature . — This is of extreme im- 
portance. It is always necessary to use a therviemeter in 
butter making, as control of temperature is one of the most 
important points to be considered in successful dairying. 
The following temperatures may be found a help : — 


Temperature of Dairy. 
66 degrees F. 

64 degrees F. 

62 degrees F. 

60 degrees F. 

58 degrees F. 

55 degrees F. 

50 degrees F. 


Churning Temperature. 

55 degrees F. 

56 degrees F. 

57 degrees F. 

58 degrees F. 

59 degrees F. 

60 degrees F. 

62 degrees F. 


When the temperature is either too low or too high, 
undesirable results are obtained. A low temperature prolongs 
the churning period unnecessarily, and may even make it 
impossible to chum the butter. It causes the granules, 
especially when the cream is thin, to form tiny pellets like 
fine shot. The working of the butter and the incorporation 
of the salt are accomplished only with great difficulty, and 
the ^‘body” of the butter is spoiled. 

Adding hot water to the cream in winter is a bad 
practice, as it causes a weak-bodied greasy butter and a loss 
of butter fat. The only satisfactory method of warming the 
cream to the proper churning temperature is to put the 
bucket or jar containing the cream into a tub or tank of 
water at a temperature of about 95 degrees, and replace 
the water when cold. The cream during the warming-up 
process must be stirred frequently, in order that it may be 
warmed uniformly throughout. It is, however, more neces- 
sary in this country to cool the cream than to heat it up, 
and the absence of any cooling plant or refrigerator on farms 
makes it a most difficult matter. However, some meatis 
should be devised to lower the temperature as much as 
possible. Ohe of the most common as well as perhaps the 
most effectual is to hang the cream can, jacketed with a 
wet flannel or sacking cover, somewhere in a shady place 
where it is exposed to any breeze that may be blowing. The 
jacket round the can should be kept thoroughly wet, and 
this treatment will result hi favourable weather in a lower- 
ing of the temperature to as much as 10 degrees below air 
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temperature. In order to reduce the temperature as much 
as possible, it is always advisable to divide the cream into 
several lots, say of aliout IJ gallons each, and cool it as 
already described. A quicker lowering of iemperature will 
result than if the cream is cooled in bulk. At the same 
time, cold water from water bags should be \ised to thin 
the cream. If the churning is done just before daybreak, 
a satisfactory grain should be obtained, as it is perfectly 
feasible, by this means, to reduce the churning temperature 
to about 60 degrees F. Most butter made in the summer 
months is of poor quality, because very little attempt is 
made to control the churning temperature, with the 
following results: — 

1. Loss of Butter Fat in the Buttermilk , — When the 
churning temperature is high enough to reduce the churning 
period to 10 or 15 minutes, the loss of butter fat ni.'y be as 
much as 2 per cent. ; whereas, under proper conditions, the 
loss does not exceed 0.2 per cent. 

2. The Quality of the Butter is Injured , — 

(a) Too much buttermilk is left in the butter. When 
the butter granules are so soft that they stick 
together in large masses, the washing out of the 
buttermilk is impossible, and large quantities are 
incorporated with the butter. Siich butter has 
poor keeping qualities, and bad flavours are de- 
veloped. These bad flavours are caused not by 
the decomposition of the butter fat, but by the 
decomposition of either the casein or white matter 
locked up in the butter. 

(b) Too much moisture is left in the butter. This 
appears as large drops when the butter is cut 
and pressed between the Scotch hands. Many 
farm butters made in the summer contain as 
much as 25 per cent, of moisture, whereas the 
legal standard for moisture content in farm butter 
in most countries is a maximum of 18 per cent, 
and in creamery butter 16 per cent. 

(c) A weak, greasy body is caused in the butter. 
Butter properly made at the correct temperature 
has a firm, waxy body, and is close in texture. 
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(d) White streaks appear in the butter, due to the 
inability of the butter maker to wash out the 
excess buttermilk. 

If the proper temperature is observed, the churning 
period occupies from -25 to 35 minutes. Patent chums which 
chum butter in seven to ten minutes often produce the 
harmful results already described. 

Putting the Cream into the Churn.— The cream, when 
of the right consistency and temperature, should be poured 
into the chum through a straining cloth.* This will have 
the effect of breaking up any lumps and also of removing 
any curd particles which, if not removed, will cause white 
spots to appear, and also cause the butter to develop bad 
flavours. The bucket is cleaned by means of the squeegee, 
and any cream remaining in the straining cloth squeezed 
through into the chum. The chum should never be filled 
to more than about one-third of its capacity. 

Churning. — Begin churning slowly, and ventilate every 
twenty revolutions until no air or gas escapes when the 
ventilator is pressed. Then increase the rate of turning 
to that fixed for the type of chum used, and turn regularly 
until the cream ^ ^breaks’’ and the granules of butter appear 
on the glass. The sound made by the cream in concussion 
indicates also that the butter is being formed. The churn 
should then be revolved slowly several times and stopped, 
and the butter examined to guard against overchurning. If 
the grains are sufficiently large, add a quart or more of 
breaking water at a temperature (if possible) 2 degrees 
lower than the churning temperature. Give two or three 
slow turns to make the grains rounder; when finished, they 
should have the appearance of mustard seed, and should 
be the size of rather large shot. When the grain is of the 
right size, draw off the buttermilk, using a hair sieve 
(covered with butter muslin) to catch any grains which may 
be washed out with the buttermilk. 

Washing the Butter. — ^The object of washing is to 
remove the buttermilk, and whilst the last of the buttermilk 
is draining from the chum the washing water should be 
prepared. Clean cold water only should be used. It should 
be about 4 degrees lower than the churning temperature. 
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In summer the coldest water obtainable should be used for 
this purpose, and if salt is used to form a weak brine, so 
much the better, as the addition of salt will bring down the 
temperature from 1 to 2 degrees. After the plug is put back, 
the washing water should be poured into the chum and 
the lid replaced. Four to six sharp turns are then given. 
The washing water is drawn off and the washing repeated. 
Two washings are enough, as excessive washing has the 
effect of bleaching the colour and causing loss of flavour. 

Salting Butter. — Brine salting is recommended for fresh 
farm butter. A brine made in proportion of one pound of 
salt to one gallon of water will give a sufficient degree of 
salting for most markets if* the butter is left in the brine from 
15 to 20 minutes. A stronger brine left in the butter for a 
longer period will give a more highly salted butter. The 
brine should always be strained into the churn, t( prevent 
specks of dirt or granules of undissolved salt getting into the 
butter. 

The Advantages of Brining , — 

(1) The addition of salt to the water brings down its 
temperature about 2 degrees, and this in the 
summer firms up the grain to a very considerable 
extent. 

(2) It improves the flavour, and, being evenly distri- 
buted, obviates the formation of white streaks 
through the butter, 

(3) The butter requires less woiking, and can be 
made up at once. 

Dry Salting . — Dry salting is not recommended, although 
it economises salt. Dry salting very often results in white 
streaks being formed, and the butter is often full of particles 
of undissolved salt. The amount of salt varies according to 
taste. One-half to three-quartei s of an ounce of salt to 
one pound of butter will give a fairly heavy salting, but 
these proportions can be exceeded if so desired. Good salt 
must always be used, and it should be free from dirt, and 
should remain dry for a considerable time if kept in a 
suitable place. When used for dry salting, it should be 
ground to a fiine state of division, and sprinkled on the 
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butter through a hair sieve in two or three portions in the 
manner described under the head of ‘‘Preserving Butter/’ 

Removing Butter from Churn. — The butter after remain- 
ing for about 15 to 20 minutes in the brine should be removed 
from the churn by means of a butter scoop on to a sieve 
covered with butter muslin. The sieve is held over a bucket 
which catches the drippings, and when the sieve is full the 
butter is transferred to the butter worker. If all the butter 
cannot be removed from the churn at one operation, the butter 
already in the worker should be covered with a yret muslin 
cloth until the next portion is placed with it. The few 
grains of butter which cannot be gathered, or which cling 
to the sides of the churn, can be washed through the plug 
hole with the brine and caught in the sieve. Care should 
always be taken in taking the butter out of the chum not 
to scrape it against the sides of the churn, as this butter 
is not easy to remove, and may cause the sides of the churn 
to become greasy and sticky. 

Working the Butter. — When using the roller to con- 
solidate the butter and expel the moisture, great care should 
be taken not to rub it on the butter worker. The roller is 
so constructed that, properly manipulated, it will give the 
requisite pressure to work the butter without any rubbing 
or friction. No more butter should be placed on the worker 
than can be conveniently worked. 

Do not Overwork . — Too much working is a common fault 
of farm butter. Such butter has a dull, greasy appearance, 
and its texture is spoiled. Well-worked butter should be 
just so dry that, when cut and squeezed between the Scotch 
hands, only a very small number of drops of water appear 
on the cut surface; and at the same time it should break 
with a granular fracture, showing the grain quite distinctly, 
like broken steel. Properly made butter should not contain 
more than 16 per cent, of moisture. 

Da not attempt to work Butter when too soft . — By doing 
so you will cause the butter to become greasy, and it will 
be impossible to work the moisture out of it properly. When 
in too soft a condition to work, the butter should be spread 
out on a plate, covered with a damp muslin dipped in brine. 
It should be placed in as cool a place as possible, and exposed 
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to a cross draught between window and door. It is a good 
practice to stand the plate or receptacle containing the butter 
in a shallow bath containing water, so that the butter muslin 
dips into the water and remains constantly wet. After 
such treatment the butter is usually in a condition firm 
enough to work. This working should, in the summer, be 
done either at daybreak or before if possible. 

Making up Butter. — ^For market, the rectangular one 
pound package is the most suitable. It should be wrapped 
in good quality wrapping paper 11^ inches long by 8i inches 
wide, on which some distinguishing brand is printed. vSmall 
wrapping papers are unsatisfactory. As soon as wrapped, 
the butter should be placed in an ice chest, if ice is available, 
or in a cool place and covered with wet butter muslin. 

Washing up .Dairy Utensils. — The chum should be 
almost free from butter after the brine has been run oft*. It 
should be washed with warm water and all traces of butter 
removed. Give the churn a few turns, ventilating frequently, 
and let out the warm water. Next scald with boiling water, 
being very careful to ventilate at every turn of the chum. 
Run off the boiling water and fix the churn at an angle to 
allow of free drainage. The rubber band should be removed 
and all the metal work dried and polished. Leave the lid 
off and turn the churn upside down to dry. The butter 
worker, Scotch hands, sieve, etc., should be w'ell scrubbed 
with a brush, using warm water sifter a preliminary washing. 
The butter muslin should be washed and scalded and hung 
up to dry. All the utensils should be neatly arranged on 
the butter worker and the dairy washed down with boiling 
water and left to dry. 

Preserving Butter. — It is extremely difficult in a semi- 
tropical country to preserve butter made in the summer for 
winter use unless ice or artificial refrigeration is available. 
Butter intended for storing should preferably be dry salted, 
as an excess of salt has* always a preservative influence. The 
butter must be churned and washed most carefully, as the 
success of these operations has the utmost effect on the 
keeping qualities of the butter. 

The butter is placed on the butter worker and worked 
just enough to make it info a solid lump. It should then be 

D 
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weighed, and salt in the proportion of half an ounce to 
three-quarters of an ounce to one pound of butter weighed 
out. The salt should be divided into two or three portions. 
The butter should be rolled out and the first portion of salt 
evenly sprinkled over the butter through a dry hair sieve. 
The butter is then rolled up and put away for an hour or 
two until the salt is dissolved. The operation of salting 
with each of the other portions of salt is done in exactly the 
same way. When the last portion is added, the butter 
should be worked fairly dry; it is then ready for ‘ ‘potting^ ' 
or preserving. Press the butter into a gla^d jar, being 
careful to consolidate it well by pressure so as not to leave 
any air spaces. When the jar is full, a piece of grease- 
proof paper is placed over the butter and covered with a 
good thick layer of good dairy salt. The jar is then tied 
down with parchment paper, and stored in the coolest place 
obtainable. 

Another successful method of putting down butter is by 
^‘pounding’’ it, wrapping it in muslin instead of butter 
paper; and storing it in strong brine. A piece of thread 
fastened longways round the pounds of butter will prevent 
the wrapping from working loose.' A round lid, somewhat 
smaller than the cask in which the butter is stored, is floated 
on the brine, and enough weight placed upon it to keep the 
butter well under. 

Summary. — 

(1) To prepare churn, butter worker and other wooden 
utensils : — 

(a) rinse with warm water; 

(b) scald with boiling water; 

(c) rub thoroughly with salt; 

(d) rinse with cold water. 

(2) In warm weather prepare the utensils overnight, 
and chum before daybreak. ^ 

(3) Always use a correct dairy thermometer. 

(4) Use every means at your disposal to get the correct 
temperature for churning. 

(6) Strain the cream into the chum through a straining 
cloth. 
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(6) Never fill the chum more than half full. 

(7) Ventilate frequently. 

(8) Turn the churn at the speed indicated on the handle. 

(9) Stop churning when the butter conies, and, taking 
off the lid, examine the contents of the chum. 

(10) Do not overchurn, 

(11) Wash the butter twice only. 

(12) Use brine for salting. This firms up the butter in 
the churn. 

(13) Do not put too much butter on the butter worker. 

(14) Do not ove'Twork. 

(15) Make up the butter neatly into brick-shaped pounds. 

(16) Use good paper. 

(17) Keep your butter in a cool place covered with damp 
cloths. 

(18) Use a special box for sending your butter to market. 
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Flue-Curing Tobacco Bams, Bulking 
and Grading Sbeds. 

(REVISED.) 


By P. E. Haviland, B.Sc. (Eng.), Acting Government 
Irrigation Engine.er. 


Plans and specifications for fine-curing tobacco barns 
were given in Departmental Bulletin No. 404, dated October, 
1921, which is now cancelled. 

The drawings accompanying this article have been pre- 
pared under the advice of the Government Tobacco Advisers, 
and embody certain changes in lay'-out recommended by them. 

Site. — The most suitable site for the buildings will to a 
great extent be determined by local conditions, but should 
preferably be where good foundations can be obtained. Close 
proximity to the homestead is a useful factor on account of 
the better supervision possible, but, as well as this, conveni- 
ence to the tobacco lands themselves must be considered as 
reducing the distance the leaf has to be conveyed after 
picking. 

A supply of water is necessary at the barns, and this 
will also be a governing factor in choosing the site. 

As regards the direction the barns should face, this, to 
some extent, is governed by local circumstances, but they 
should preferably be so arranged that the furnaces are on 
the side distant from the prevailing winds. 

Lay-out of Buildings.— A standard block of four self- 
contained bams is shown in the drawings, and is entirely 
separate from the bulking and grading sheds and the condi- 
tioning cellar. The bulking and grading sheds are located 
in front of the block of bams on opposite sides facing each 
other, and forming with the block of bams three sides of a 
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rectangular court, in the centre of which is the conditioning 
cellar. This arrangement is shown in the lay-out plan, and 
permits of the most efficient handling of the crop. 

Gonerala — The designs and specifications given, if carried 
out in detail, will provide buildings of a permanent and sub- 
stantial nature, requiring the minimum of expenditure in 
maintenance. The cost is naturally greater than that for 
less permanent structures, but permanent buildings in the 
end will prove by far the most economical. 

While good brickwork is strongly retommended for the 
walls, other materials, such as pise do terre, may be utilised. 

Thatched roofs, if well constructed, can be used in place 
of corrugated iron for the barns and sheds, but if thatch 
is utilised, the pitch of the roof must be made steeper. With 
thatch, the top of the roof must be higher than the tops of 
the walls by an amount equal to half the span or widfh of 
the buildings. 

A precaution must be taken where thatch is used to see 
that the flues are led at least 12 feet outside the walls and 
the chimneys built up entirely separate from the building. A 
thatched roof is not so expensive to construct as a corrugated 
iron roof, but the risk of fire is greater and consequently in- 
surance rates are higher, and these factors should be con- 
sidered. 

Where good native timber or gum poles are available, 
these may be economically used for roof members and tiers 
in place of imported timber. Care, how'ever, must be taken 
to ensure that they are sufficiently strong for the purposes 
required. 

In the present design both the old-style brick-and-iron 
flues and the round steel flues are shown. The alterations in 
design necessary for the installation of the latter are shown 
in separate drawings. The round steel flues are usually 
recommended on account of their lower fuel consumption, 
simplicity in instgllation and the more thorough control of 
temperature possible. Brick flues are somewhat lower in first 
cost. The furnaces are provided with fire bars, which can 
conveniently he made from second-hand light rails, old plough 
beams or other suitable material so often found on the farm, 
If necessary, exterior doors for regulating the draught can 
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be fitted, but usually a sheet of corrugated or flat iron placed 
across the opening will sufiice. These may be held in position 
by two fencing standards, one on each side and slightly to 
the front of the furnace opening, the iron being dropped be- 
tween the fencing standards and the furnace. 

SPECIFICATION FOE BAENS. 

Clearing and Levelling Site. — The site should first be 
cleared of all vegetation, care being taken to see that tree 
roots, etc., are dug out, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of the foundations. The site should then bep levelled. 

Foundations. — ^Dig the foundation trenches 2 feet wide, 
with sides vertical, and to such a depth as to obtain a level 
and compact bottom. A depth of 2 feet will usually be 
sufficient in good, firm soil, but if there is any doubt as to 
the compactness of the soil, it is better to dig the foundation 
trench deeper. 

Where good stone is obtainable, the foundation may be 
built in uncoursed rubble masonry set in cement mortar (1 
cement, 4 sand) . All stones used should be free from weather- 
ing or other defects. Stones should not be too small, nor 
should they be rounded, and they must be laid on their 
natural bed and well bonded, having no straight joints. Ver- 
tical joints should extend no more than two courses. 

f 

The foundation course should be brought 6 inches above 
ground level and finished oil flush. 

Where great economy is desired, good dagga (earth 
mortar) can be used in building the foundation stonework, 
but cement is preferable in such work. 

Cement concrete may be used instead of masonry for the 
foundations, the proportions being — 

1 part by volume of cement. 

3 parts by volume of stand. 

6 parts by volume of broken stone. 

The sand used should be clean, sharp, well-graded river 
or pit sand, and must be free from all organic or vegetable 
matter. If necessary, it should be washed. The stone should 
be clean, hard stone, broken to pass a 2-inch ring. Further 
details as to mixing concrete may be obtained from Depart- 
mental Bulletin No. 688, “Concrete on the Farm.^^ 
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On top of the finished foundations lay a damp and aiit- 
proof course of good cement mortar (1 cement, 2 sand), 1 
inch thick, laid truly level and continuous. Instead of a 
cement course, plain galvanised iron sheeting, No. 26 gauge, 
with 6-inch laps, may be used. 

A weathering of cement mortar (1 cement, 3 sand) 
should be placed on top of all foundations, as shown in the 
drawings. 

WallSi — All outside walls should be built of 14-inrh 
brickwork and inside walls of 9-inch brickwork, well bonded, 
set and bedded in lime mortar (1 lime, 3 sand) or good 
clay dagga. All joints must be truly vertical and horizontal, 
and every course well flushed up. Outside joints must be 
raked out to a depth of 1 inch and pointed in cement. No 
half-bricks must be used, except where legitimately required 
for closers and joints, and these are to be struck as the 
work proceeds. 

The division walls in the barns shall be carried up in a 
similar manner to the gable ends, and there must be no 
through timbers. 

Door and Window Openings. — Either brick arches or 
concrete lintels (1:2:4 concrete) can be built over all open- 
ings. If the former are used, the bricks should be rubbed 
down and the arches given a skew-back of not less than 
9 inches; that is, the arch shall be of two rings of 4i-ineh 
brickwork. The rise of an arch should be l-12th of the 
span; that is, for an opening of 3 feet a rise of 3 inches 
is required. 

Concrete lintels should be 9 inches in depth, reinforced 
with two lengths of light rails or fencing standards, or four 
f-inch round mild steel bars. Concrete lintels must be given 
a bearing of 9 inches on each side of the opening. All door 
and other frames are to be built in and secured with hoop 
iron. 

Roof. — All roof principals are to be secured to the walls 
by means of hoop iron carried down at least four courses. 

The roof is covered with No. 24 gauge corrugated gal- 
vanised iron sheets, 11 feet long, and placed to give a lap 
of one and a half corrugations. All sheets to be secured to 
purlins with galvanised screws and washers, and to fit close 
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ai the ridge. The screws are driven through holes punched 
in the iron at the tops of the corrugations, and not in the 
valleys. 

The ridge of the roof must be covered with 18-inch gal- 
vanised iron ridging, securely fixed and beaten down into the 
corrugations of the roof iron. The purlins, 3-inch by 2-inch, 
must be spiked on edge. 

Galvanised iron 5-inch O.G. guttering can be fixed to 
the fascia boards under the eaves if desired. Down spouts, 
4-inch diameter, must then be fixed at suitable points. All 
joints in the guttering and downspouting must be well 
soldered. It is advisable to build brick drains, cement plas- 
tered, below each down spout, extending at least 4 feet from 
the walls. 

Furnaces and FlueSi — Two furnaces are provided to each 
barn, and the flues from these join, and the hot gases pass 
from these into a common flue in the centre of the barn, 
and thence into a smoke stack at the back of each barn. The 
smoke stack should be provided with a damper in order to 
save fuel and assist in regulating, the temperature. The 
damper consists of a sheet of flat -iron which slides horizon- 
tally into the smoke stack. The furnaces should be provided 
with tire bars, which can be made from second-hand light 
rails or any other suitable material available on the farm. 
Specially-selected, well-burnt bricks should be used for the 
furnaces. The depths of the ash pits as showm in the draw- 
ings may be increased to 12 inches and 18 inches respectively. 

End doors may be fitted at the furnaces, as already 
descriljjed, to regulate the draught, but usually these are 
omitted. 

In the drawings both the old-style brick-and-iron flues 
and the round steel flues are shown. If the latter type is 
selected, the set of flues may be purchased ready for installa-' 
tion. If the former style is adopted, the flues should be 
built in 9-inch brickwork, with clear internal dimensions of 
•20 inches by 12 inches and covered with corrugated iron 
sheets having their ends built securely into the flue walls. 
The brickwork above the iron should be laid in dagga mortar. 

* It is preferable to round out the comers of all flues, and 
the.V mtist slope upwards at the point where they join the 
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smoke stack. The interior surfaces of all smoke stacks 
should be well plastered with selected dagg^a, and brought 
to a smooth finish. The top six courses of brickwork in 
the smoke stack should l)e laid in cement moriar (1 to 3). 

Ventilators. — Two roof ventilaiors shall be provided in 
each barn in the slope of the roof furthest removed from the 
prevailing winds. These can be built up of J-inch flooring 
boards covered with thin galvanised sheet iron and fitted 
with cords and pulleys to permit of easy opening and closing. 
If desired, and in order to give increased ventilation, ridge 
shutters can be provided, opening outwards and giving a 
free opening along the whole length of the roof of each barn. 
Further, four small ventilators, each 14 inches by 12 inches, 
and closed by shutters, shall be provided in the Avails of 
each barn, and fixed about 4 inches above the foundation 
level. 

Tiers. — In each barn tier poles will be provided for hang- 
ing the tobacco. These will be arranged in the manner shown 
in the draAvings, and care must be taken that the spacing 
between thfe tiers is uniform and to tlie dimensions specified. 

In place of imported saAA’n timber, gum poles may be 
Used, and these can be purchased in sets for barns. 

SPECIFICATION FOlt BULKING AND GllADINQ 

SHEDS. 

The same general specifications will be followed as for 
the barns. 

Foundations. — The foundation trench will be dug to a 
minimum depth of 18 inches, or to such depth beyond this 
as to ensure a good compact foundation, and should be suffi- 
ciently wide to enable 14-inch brickwork to be laid. The 
14-inch brickAvork should be carried up 6 inches above the 
ground level, where a damp- and ant-proof course will be 
laid, and a weathering course of cement mortar placed on 
top. This foundation brickwork must be of good, hard bricks 
laid in cement mortar (1 cement, 5 sand). 

Walls. — All walls to be of 9-inch brickwork, well bonded, 
set and bedded in lime mortar (1 lime, 3 sand), or good clay 
dagga. All outside joints to be raked out to a depth of 1 
inch and pointed in cement. 
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The walls are to he buttressed at intervals of 10 feet 
with 14-inch by 9-inch brick buttresses. Buttresses should 
have a |-inch cement cap. 

Door and Window Openings. — Either brick arches or 
concrete lintels can be built over the openings. Care must 
be taken to avoid setting roof principals directly over any 
openings. 

Lighting and Ventilation. — The lighting in the grading 
shed is obtained from nine roof lights, 4 feet by 18 inches, 
all set on the same side. The lighting must be set on the 
side away from the direct rays of the sun; that is, as near as 
possible facing south. These roof lights can be purchased set 
in the centre of an ordinary sheet of corrugated iron. 

A ventilator, 3 feet 6 inches by 2 feet, of J-inch flooring 
boards, and hinged at the centre, may be placed iu each gable 
end of the grading shed in order to provide ventilation should 
it bo necessary to keep the doors closed. 

Lighting of the bulking shed is effected by means of a 
6-light casement in each gable of the building anti a further 
two 6-Hght casements, one on each side of the building. 

Floors. — The floors are constructed of bricks laid flat and 
set in a bed of sand. The ground surface should be dressc'd 
oft* to the necessary level and covered with 1 inch of ch'au 
sifted sand. The bricks are then laid with close joints and 
well tamped and finished off to a uniform surface. The whole 
may then be finished off with a cement wash if so desired. 
Should bricks not be cement covered, they should be as hard 
and well burnt as possible to avoid wear. 

SPECIFICATION FOR CONDITIONING CELLAR. 

The conditioning cellar is excavated l)elow ground level 
to the dimensions shown in the drawings. In certain cases 
where the( sub-soil is very hard and compact, walls in the 
excavation will not be necessary. 

In the majority of cases, however, a wall of 14-inch 
brickwork set in 1:4 cement mortar will be necessary. In 
place of brick, stone masonry may be used, in which case the 
thickness should be increased to 18 inches or more, according 
to the solidity of the soil. Solid cement concrete may also 
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be used, the thickness again being governed by the require- 
ments of the site, but generally should not be less than 12 
inches. 

In extreme cases of a very light, sandy sub-soil, a brick 
retaining wall of considerable section would be necessary, the 
dimension and section of which is shown on the drawing, but 
a site requiring such an expensive structure should be avoided 
if possible. 

A solid concrete wall to meet such conditions would 
require to be 3 feet 6 inches wide at the bottom, tapering 
upwards in steps in a similar manner as that shown for 
brickwork. 

The conditioning cellar is ceiled and roofed. The ceiling 
is construclod of gum poles and brushwood or grass with 
earth on top. This covering is necessary to ensure an even 
temperature and uniform moisture content in the cellar. 
Above this ceiling is constructed an ordinary thatched pitched 
roof supported on the cellar walls, which are carried up as 
9-inch brick walling to a height of 2 feet above ground level. 
A drain must be constructed round the conditioning cellar to 
carry off rain water from the roof and surrounding ground. 

The materials required for conditioning pit, built as 
shown in drawing, with 14-inch walls and brickwork steps, 
are as follows: — 

Bricks, 22,000. 

Cement, 40 bags. 

Sand, 12 cubic yards. 
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MATEEIAL EEQUIRED FOE BLOCK OF FOUR BARNS. 


Det4ul. 

Material. 

Number or 
quantity. 

Length or 
size. 

Masonry foundations ... 

Cement 

15 bags 


Walls and furnaces ... 

Bricks 

66,000 


Chimneys 

Bricks 

12,000 


Damp-proof course ... 

No. 26 gauge flat galv. iron 

234 feet 

18 in. wide 

Pointing and weathering 

Cement 

12 hsiga 


Concrete lintels 

Cement 

2 


Wall plates 

4^ in. X 3 in. deals 

8 lengths 

16 ft. 

Door frames and doors 

Uprights, Sin. x Sin. deals 

s „ 

7 ft. 


Tops and sills, S in. x 3 in. 

8 „ 

3 ft. 6 in. 


deals 




Doors, 6 in. X J in. flooring 

12 „ 

13 ft. 


Battens, 6 in. x i in. 

68 feet 



flooring 




«T” hinges 

12 

12 in. 


Hasps and staples 

4 


Hoof ventilators 

Framing, 4 Jin. x IJin. ... 

4 lengths 

16 ft. 


Ventilators, 6 in, x J in. 


13 ft. 


flooring 




Battens, 6 in. x J in. 

1 „ 

12 ft. 


flooring 




Boxing, 6 in. x } in. 

4 „ 

18 ft. 


flooring 




Butt hinges 

16 

2J in. 

(Tround ventilators 

Frames and shutters, 6 in. 

110 feet 



X J in. flooring 




Lintels, 4J in. x S in. 

4 lengths 

18 ft. 

Roof principals 

Tie beams, 6 in. x 1 J in. ... 

i 20 „ 

18 ft. 


Struts, 6 in. X IJ in. 

10 „ 

12 ft. 


Top ties, 4J in. x IJ in. ... 

10 „ 

13 ft. 


Rafters, 4J in. x 1 J in. ... 

40 „ 

11 ft. 

Purlins 

3 in. X 2 in. deals 

32 ,, 

16 tt. 6 in. 

Roofing 

Corrugated galv. iron. No. 

72 sheets 

11 ft. 


24 gauge 



Ridging 

18 in. galv. ridging 

12 lengths 

6 ft. 

Flailing 

Flat galv. iron. No. 26 

16 „ 

6 ft. 

Fascia boards 

gauge 

6 in. X J in. flooring 

8 „ 

16 ft. 

Tiers 

Main support, 6 in. x 3 in. 

4 „ 

17 ft. 


Uprights, 4J in. x 3 in. ... 

12 „ 

14 ft. 6 in. 


Uprights, 3 in. x 2 in. 

48 „ 

14 ft. 6 in. 


Cross rails, 4 J in. x 1 J in. 

140 „ 

16 ft. 

Brick and iron 

Bricks 

3,000 


flues 

Corrugated iron sheets . . . 

37 sheets 

8 ft. 

Timbering ... 

Nails 

10 lbs. 

3 in. 



60 „ 

4 in. 



30 „ 

6 in. 

Roof 

Galv. screws and washers 

3 gross 

2i in. 
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MATERIAL REQUIRED FOR BULKING SHED. 


Detail. 

Material. 

Number or 
quantity. 

Length or 
size. 

Foundations and walls 

Bricks 

24,000 


Floor 

Bricks 

4,500 


Damp-proof course 

No. 26 gauge flat galv. iron 

192 feet 

12 in. wide 

Pointing, weathering 

Cement 

9 bags 


and concrete lintels 

Sand 

24 c. yds. 


Wall plates ... 

4.^ in. X 14 in. deals 

144 feet 


Door frames and doors 

Uprights, 44 in. x 3 in. 

4 lengths 

8 ft. 6 in. 


Tops, 4^ in. X 3 in. deals.. 

2 „ 

5 ft. 6 in. 


Doors, 6 in. x 2 in. flooring 

20 „ 

8 ft. 


Battens, 6 in. x J in 

56 feet 



flooring 




Hinges, 14 in. black 

s 



Locks # 

2 



Tower bolts, 6 in. 

4 


Lighting 

Stock casements, 6 lights, 

4 



12 in. X 10 in. 



Roof principals 

Tic beams, 6 in. x U in 

12 lengths 

17 ft. 6 in. 


Rafters, 4^ in. x 1^ in. ... 

24 „ 

11 ft. 


Struts, 4.i in. x 1^ in 

24 „ 

5 ft. 


King posts, 44 in. X IJ in 

12 „ 

6 ft. 3 in. 

Purlins 

Purlins, 3 in. X 2 in. 

436 feet 


Rooting 

Corrugated galv. iron, No. 

80 sheets 

11 ft. 


24 gauge 



Ridging 

18 in. galv. ridging 

78 feet 


Fa.«;cia boards 

6 in. X j in. flooring 

190 feet 


Nails and screws 

Calv. screws and wa.shers 

4 gross 

24 in. 


Nails 

3 lbs. 

2 in. 



18 „ 

3 in. 



lo „ 

4 in. 



0 M 

5 in. 


Note. — Guttering and downspouting not allowed for. 
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MATERIAL REQUIRED FOR GRADING SHED. 


Detail. 

Material. 

Number or 
quantity. 

Length or 
size. 

Foundations and walls 

Bricks 

21,000 


Floor 

Bricks 

3,200 


Damp-proof course 

No. 26 gauge flat galv. iron 

148 feet 

12 in. wide 

Pointing, weathering 

Cement 

8 bags 


and concrete lintels 

Sand 

2 c. yds. 


Wall plates ... 

4^ in. X in. deals 

104 feet 


Door frames and doors 

Uprights, 4i in. x 3 in. ... 

4 lengths 

8 ft. 6 in. 


Tops, 4i in. X 3 in. 

2 

5 ft. 6 in. 


Doors, 6 in. X J in. flooring 
Battens, 6 in. x J in. 
flooring 

20 „ 

56 feet 

8 ft. 


Hinges, black ... 

Locks 

Tower bolts, 6 in. 

8 

2 

4 

14 in. 

Ventilators ... 

Framing, 4Jin. x IJin. ... 
Ventilators, 6 in. x J in. 
flooring 

24 feet 

36 „ 


Roof principals 

Tie beams, 6 in. x in. ... 

8 lengths 

17 ft. 6 in. 

Rafters, 44in. x liin. ... 

16 „ 

11 ft. 


King posts, 4^ in. x in. 

8 ,, 

6 ft. 3 in. 


Struts, 4J in. x IJ in. 

16 „ 

5 ft. 

Purlins 

3 in. X 2 in. deals 

370 feet 


Roofing 

Corrugated galv. iron. No. 
24 gauge 

49 sheets 

11 ft. 

Roof lights ... 

4 ft. X 1 ft. 6 in. dead 
lights in corrugated 
iron sheets 

9 


Ridging 

Fascia boards 

18 in. galv. ridging 

56 feet 


6 in. X J in. flooring 

154 feet 


Nails and screws 

Galv. screws and washers 

3 gross 

2 lbs. 

16 „ 

10 „ 

4 „ 

24 in. 


Nails 

2 in. 

3 in. 

4 in. 

5 in. 


Note. — Guttering and downspouting not allowed for. 
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The Production of Clean Milk. 


By T. Hamii/ion and J. B. Corky, Dairy Experts. 


Cleanliness is the very first principle on which successful 
dairying depends. The methods employed in Rhodesia in 
producing milk ai present leave a great deal to he desired. 
Fnclean natives, milking dirty cows in a muddy or dusly 
kiaal into dirty buckets or petrol tins, is a spectacle only 
loo common. The whole secret of the production ot clean 
milk is to make sure that the milk comes into contact as 
liitle as possible with dust or dirt from Ihe moment ii is 
drawn from the cow until it leaves the farm. The germs 
\\ hich 'affect the wholesome or keeping qualities of milk and 
Cl earn are found in all particles of dust, and exist in very 
large numbers in any form of dirt or manuie. The following 
deals briefly wiih the general principles on which the pro- 
duction of clean milk depends. 

Clean and Healthy Cows. — It is futile to expect to obtain 
clean milk unless the cows are in a ^lean and healthy con- 
dition. Eig. No. 1 conveys some idea as to w’hat occurs 
in actual practice. Needless to say, it is impossible to 
produce clean milk from a cow which has been allow^ed to 
become as dirty as the one shown. Milk from a cow in this 
condition is bound to develop gassy and yeasty fermentations. 
If the flanks, udder and hindquarters of the cow aie caked 
w ith dirt, it is best to remove the dirt and hair together by 
means of hand clippers, and in order to facilitate subsequent 
cleaning the hair on the udder and flanks can be clipped. It 
is not necessary to clip too large an area — as a rule, it is 
sufficient to keep the hair short only in the neighbourhood 
of the udder. The clipping operation can be done gradually 
by spreading the operation over several days. In preparing 
a COW' for milking, the flanks, udder and tail should be 
brushed and then rubbed with a damp cloth. Washing, 
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plentiful applioation of water to the udder, is not advised, 
except in extreme cases. The wa^shin^ of the udder has 
been known to cause chapped teats, especially, as is usually 
the case, when the drying; of the udder is perfunctorily per- 
formed. There is no reason why preparation of the cow for 
milking vshould not constitute a regular practice. If the 
cows are fairly clean, the grooming of the flanks and the 
cleansing of the udder and teats will only take a feu 
minutes. 

Cleaning Milking- — Milking operations should always 
bo supervised by the farmer, who should insist on the milk- 
boys washing their hands with soap and clean water before 
proceeding to milk. Very few natives milk dry handed, so 
that a supplv of clean water should be provided for moisten- 
ing the hands of the milker. The practice of wetting the 
hands with milk from the udder or pail should not be 
tolerated. 

The practice of rejecting the first few drops of milk is 
to be recommended, as the ‘‘fore milk’^ invariably contains 
large numbers of bacteria. This milk need not be wasted, 
and should be collected in a pail and fed on the farm. The 
milking pails should be clean. If the covered type of pail 
is not used, it is good practice to milk into a bucket 
covered over with a straining cloth. (Fig. 2.) It is quite 
possible to train natives to milk in a cleanly manner, and 
no effort should be spared to this end. A good deal, however, 
depends on the housing of the cows and the facilities given 
by the farmer to the natives for making themselves clean. It 
is a physical impossibility for natives to keep themselves 
clean if they are compelled to milk in a dirty kraal. It 
is impossible to produce clean milk under the conditions 
which so often obtain in our wet seasons. 

Clean Stables- — Milking operations, therefore, should 
be conducted in clean surroundings. Milk is very liable 
to absorb taints, and for this reason bad-smelling substances, 
such as manure, mouldy silage, etc., should be removed 
before milking takes place. Where the cows are stabled 
and fed during milking, care should be taken to raise as 
little dust as possible. Roughage, such as hay, etc., should 
be fed after all the cows ih the stable have been milked. 
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Where stahlinp^ ha.s not been provided, a small milking 
shed should be constructed in which three or four cows can 
be milked at a time. If possible, this shod should have 
a concrete floor, thatched roof and manger. A shed of this 
description can be erected very cheaply, and is greatly to 
be preferred to the system of milking in dirty, muddy or dusty 
kraals. 

Glean UtensilSi — Clean, sterilised utensils are essential 
for the production of clean milk and cream. All dairy uten- 
sils should be cleaned thoroughly, and they should be (‘leaned 
immediately after use, otherwise the rcminants of milk or 
cream will dry on the surfaces of the utensils and make 
subsequent cleaning difficult. 

Lukewarm water should be used for the preliminary 
washing of the utensil, which is then scrubbed clean with 
brushes and hot water to which a little washing soda has 
been added. The amount of washing soda to use is about 
half a pound to ten gallons of water. Soap should not 
be used. Cloths are very unsatisfactory for cleaning purposes, 
as they are difficult to keep clean, and tend to smear the 
grease, dirt, etc., on the utensils. Brushes are easily cleaned, 
and loosen and remove the dirt far more easily. After a 
thorough cleaning with brushes and hot water, the utensils 
should be rinsed again wath warm water, scalded in boiling 
water and Anally placed in a safe place to drain. In cleaning 
utensils, the following rules should be observed: — 

(1) Clean immediately after use. 

(2) Use lukewarm water for the Arst w’ashing. 

(3) Scrub with brushes and hot water. 

(4) Rinse with wuirm w^ater. 

(5) Scald with boiling water or steam. 

(6) Place on a rack to dry. 

Other Factors. — Several other factors have to be con- 
sidered in producing clean milk. It is essential that a supply 
of clean drinking water be available for the cows. Stag- 
nant pools are a fruitful source of the germs producing 
gassiness and other undesirable fermentations in milk and 
cream. Care should also be exercised in feeding. Various 
taints and off flavours in cream have been traced to weeds 
and feeds which the cattle have eaten. Feeds liable to 
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cause taints, such as ensilage, etc., should be fed after 
milking or at least several hours before. Decayed and 
mouldy feeds, which have an adverse efPect on the quality 
of the milk and cream, should be eliminated from the cow’s 
ration. 

The cleansing of the cow shed is most important. The 
manure and soiled litter should be removed every morning, 
and either spread out to dry or carted to a manure pit, pre- 
ferably lined with concrete. This manure pit should he at 
least 150 yards away from the cow stable. • Too often the 
manure is dumped in near proximity to the cow stable and 
forms a perfect breeding place for flies. This, of course, 
is highly objectionable, and likely to cause the milk to be 
tainted or fouled. 

There appears to bo a very sparse use made of white- 
wash in Rhodesia. The cow stable or milking shed should 
be thoroughly whitewashed at least twice a year. The addi- 
tion of salt and a small quantity of alum to the ordinary 
limewash gives good results, and the mixture forms a hard, 
durable wash which will not easily rub off. The preparation 
is made as follows: — ^20 lbs. unslaked lime, 3 lbs. common 
salt, i lb. alum. Slake the lime with boiling water until the 
consistency of rich milk. Then add salt and alum and stir 
thoroughly until dissolved and mixed. 

Straining the Milk. — Milk should be drawn from the 
teat direct into a covered pail. (Fig. 3.) If possible, no 
open buckets should be used. The illustration shows the 
great danger of contamination if open milk buckets are used. 
After the milking operation has been performed, the milk 
should be removed at once from the stable to the dairy, and 
there strained. The strainer recommended contains a fine 
wire gauze over which is placed a good filtering medium, 
such as specially prepared wadding. Straining, of course, 
should be into vessels or cans which have previously been 
sterilised. Milk should always be strained with great care, 
although it should be remembered that straining does not 
necessarily make dirty milk clean. If manure, for instance, 
falls into milk, only about one-eighth can be removed by 
straining. The remaining seven-eighths is either liquid or is 
soluble in the milk. On many farms cloths are used for 
straining purposes. These cloths may remove the larger 
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particles of dirt, flies, etc., Imt are never so satisfactory as 
the wadding medium advocated above. 

A good principle to adopt is to strain the milk twice — 
once through a cloth and then through wadding. Straining 
cloths should be placed over every can into which the milk 
is poured before being taken in bulk to the dairy for further 
trejitment. These cloths should be, of course, properly 
cleansed and sterilised by being boiled. This precaution is 
often neglected, with the result that the milk receives further 
contamination. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to add that the wadding 
for the filter should only be used on(*e, and when a large 
quantity of milk has to be put through the filter it may be 
necessary to renew it twice or even three times. 

Aerating and Cooling* — This operation is particularly 
necessary in this country, especially if fresh milk for town 
use is produced, or when cheese is made. If milk is kept at 
a high temperature, it (piickly becomes sour or is rapidly 
tainted. When drawn from the cow, the milk has a tem- 
perature of over 90 degrees, and at this temperature bacteria 
increase very rapidly. In one experiment it was found that 
when milk was kept at a temperature of 95 degrees for 15 
hours, one cubic centimetre (contained no less than 
16f5,000,000 bacteria, whilst at 59 degrees similar milk kept 
for the same period contained only 100,000 bacteria per cubic 
centimetre. In order that milk may be cooled rapidly, a 
surface cooler through which cold water cold brine is 
circulating is often used. An apparatus of this type (Fig. 
4) should be simple, durable and easy to clean and sterilise. 
Types of coolers such as are illustrated are in common use. 
Through the cooler water is constantly flowing, and upper 
and lower tanks can be arranged to facilitate this. A small 
hand pump fixed to the lower tank enables the water to be 
raised to the upper tank, and the same cooling water can 
be used over and over again. Cooling and aeration are in 
this manner carried out in one operation. Noxious odours 
and injurious gases are eliminated, and the keeping qualities 
of the milk are greatly enhanced. 

Elimination of Flies. — No article on clean milk produc- 
tion would be complete if mention were not made of the 
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means taken to combat the menace to public health caused 
by house and stable flies. The eggs of the house fly are laid 
in any decomposing: material, and under conditions of 
warmth the mag^gots hatch out and emerge as flies in from 
eight to ten days’ time. The most important fact about 
the hatching of the egg and the growth of the maggot is 
that the maggots cannot thrive in the absence of moisture. 
If the litter from the cow stable is removed and spread out, 
it quickly dries, and therefore the growth of the maggots is 
inhibited. If the dairy cows are run in a padlock overnight, 
as they should be, there cannot be much manure to remove 
from the milking shed, and the number of flies which are 
hatched out can be kept in check. It is obvious that very 
little can be done as regards control if manure is allowed 
to accumulate in close proximity to cow stables or dwelling 
houses. 

A method of control which is recommended consists of 
hanging up branches in the stable and spraying them every 
few days with a mixture of arsenite of soda (half a pound), 
sugar (four pounds) and water (four gallons). The branches 
must, of course, be out of the reach of the cattle, and care 
must be taken that none of the solution can drop on to the 
food. Another method of control which has been tried with 
some moderate success consists of encouraging the growth 
of spiders’ webs in all parts of the stable. These, of course, 
become dirty and harbour dust. 

Another fly, similar in many respects to the common 
house fly, is very prevalent. The stable fly, as it is often 
called, is a blood-sucking insect, and therefore is not con- 
trolled by the poisoned-bait method. The only method by 
which this species can be combated is by the removing 
of all manure, rotting bedding, etc., in which it can be 
bred. No heap of manure should be left undisturbed for 
more than a week, as, like the maggot of the house fly, the 
stable fly maggot cannot hatch out without moisture being 
present. The more the manure is spread out and dried, the 
more unlikely it will be for the fly pest to increase. The 
importance of supporting the campaign against flies cannot 
be over estimated. The sticky pads on the feet of the fly, 
its slimy tongue and the hairs on its body afford lurking 
places for millions of bacteria. In America it was found 
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lhat on every fly examined the number of bacteria were one 
and a quarter millions. When a fly falls into warm milk 
these bacteria have a perfect medium wherein to increase, 
and it is obvious tliat every effort should be made to keep 
them out. It is only too common a sight in llhodesia to 
see a milk can without a cloih oi covering, with an inch 
or Iwo of Ihe surface of ihe milk simply swarming with 
dead flies. And yet farmers complain that they get second 
or third grade for their cream, or that their cheese is 
returned tb them as being unsaleable ! 

The importance of the suppression of the stable fly 
cannot be stressed too strongly. These, as has already been 
explained, are blood-suckers, and wheie they abound the 
cows are restive and their milk production suffers in respect 
to quantity and quality. 

SUMMAllY. 

To Produce Clean Milk. — 

(1) See that the cows are health^ , and are kept clean. 

(2) See that the udders are clean, and are wiped 
with a clean, damp cloth before milking. They 
must be properly dried. Use ot a small amount 
of veterinary vaseline is a good lubricant, and 
obviates the objectionable practice of wet milking. 

(3) See that the hands and persons of the milkers 
are clean, and that a good supply of clean water 
is available for cleansing purposes. 

(4) Milk in a cow stable or properly constructed 
milking shed. Do not milk in a dirty kraal. 

(f)) Feed silage, etc., after milking, and remove any- 
thing which is likely to taint the milk. 

(6) Wash your utensils first with lukewaim water 
and then brush them with hot water in which a 
little washing soda has been dissolved. Sterilise 
with boiling water. Boil all straining cloths 
after washing in lukevarm water. 

(7) See that the cows’ drinking water is pure and 
untainted. 
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(8) Clean the cow shed every day and whitewash the 
buildings twice a year. 

(9) Strain the milk through a straining cloth and ihen 
through a properly constructed filter. 

(10) If cheese is to be made or fresh milk sold, aeiate 
and cool the milk by passing it over a cooler. 

(11) Do everything in your power to check the fly 
pest. Especially pay attention to the removal of 
the manure to a distance of at least 150 yards 
from the cow stable or milking shed. Keep the 
floor of the stable clean and sanitary. 


The Purchase and Valuation of 
Fertilisers. 


By E. V. Flack, Government Agricultural Chemist. 


Introduction* — It is well for the farming community to 
know that all fertilisers imported and sold in this Colony 
have to comply with the regulations as laid down in the 
‘fertilisers, Farm Foods, Seeds and Pest Remedies Ordi- 
nance, 1914.’’ The Government has powers relegated to it 
to take samples of any such supplies during transit. It will 
be seen that our farmers are protected in that they are 
securing ingredients that conform to the guarantee, and that 
supplies are not of an inferior quality. 
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History of Imported Fertilisers! — From the records 
available, artificial fertilisers were first imported into this 
Terriiory in 1906, the value of such being £rhi. In 1913 this 
amount increased to ^15,222; during the years that followed 
every country was affected by the Great War, and supplies 
were almost unobtainable, and if obtainable, were at prohibi- 
tive costs. Naturally, imports dwindled down to as low’ as 
£1,811 in 1918. During the planting season of 1925 no less 
than £49,000 was spent on fertilisers. Therefore, the ques- 
tion,' ^‘Are farmers progressive F” can almost be answeied in 
the positive. 

Plant Food Requirements of the Soil. — Of all the con- 
stituents recjuired for plant growth, w’o are mainly concerned 
witli three, viz., nitrogen, phosphoric oxide and potash. 
However, there is a fourih that from time to time deserves 
consideration, and thai is lime. Each element has its special 
function in plant growth. From the number of analyses made 
of llhodesian soils, it w’ould appear evident that the more 
important constituent that requires our individual attention 
is phosphates, because our soils are poor in phosphoric oxide, 
and in the majority of cases crops would respond to a jdios- 
phatic fertiliser dressing. The heavier type soils (loams) 
cannot be considered poor in either nitrogen or potash. Tlie 
majority of our soils are not w^ell supplied wdth lime, y(‘l 
crops have not responded in any degree to a dressing of lime. 
This peculiarity may be due to the fact that our three most 
important crops, viz., tobacco, maize and cotton, are not lime- 
loving plants. In a table compiled from the Bhode Island 
results of miscellaneous crops, the only crop that is stated 
to benefit by lime is tobacco, and the other tw’o crops men- 
tioned as ‘^showing a little increased or decreased yield from 
liming.’’ Hall* states: “Wherever the land was limed, the 
cotton w’as distinctly harsher, and that liming on this particu- 
lar type of soil resulted in a depressed yield'’; further, “on 
cotton, lime has given the same depressing defect that was 
noted with maize on this soil type the previous season.’’ 

Reason for Fertiliser Application. — ^Why is it necessary 
to apply manure or artificial fertilisers to soils, when all soils 
contain a sufficiency of plant foods for the production of 

• C/nio 7 i AqrivnItHral Jouritai, March, I92f>, “Cotton Fertiliser TnaK ’ by 
T H. HaU. 
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crops for a number of years'^ The following amounts of 
plant foods are present in a soil of average fertility in an 
acre layer of 6 inches dee]) : — 

Nitrogen. Phosphoric oxide. Potash. 

2,400 lbs. 1,200 lbs. 4,000 lbs. 

Taking as the basis for calculation that five bags of 
maize require for their production the following pounds of 
plant food : — 

Nitrogen. Phosphoric oxide. Potash. 

18 lbs. 7 lbs. 4 ll^s. 

It will, therefore, be seen that there is sufficient nitrogen 
for 665 bags, phosphoric oxide for 857 bags and potash for 
1,000 bags in an acre of soil of average fertility. 

Unfortunately, in ceriain soils varying proportions of 
the plant foods are not in a readily available form, and only 
become so gradually; by applying even a small dressing, 
such us 50 to 100 lbs. per acre of artificial fertiliser, the 
crop is supplied with readily available plant food to promote 
growth in its early stages, after which it can avail itself of 
the reserve plant foods in the soil. 

Effect of Plant Food on Crop Production.* — In order 
that the efi'ects of the various plant foods on plant life can be 
studied, the information is supplied in the following table : — 


Adopted from “Soils” Lyon, Fippin and Buckman. 
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Valuation of Fertilisers. — The Branch is frequently asked 
to make a valuation of a complete or single ingre- 
dient fertiliser, in order to enable enquirers to purchase 
on the most profitable money basis. Thanks to what 
is termed the ‘^unit value basis,” a useful valuation of any 
fertiliser can be arrived at. In order to arrive at such a valua- 
tion we must know, in the first instance, the cost of any 
single ingredient fertiliser, i.e., such as a fertiliser only 
supplying nitrogen, one supplying phosphoric oxide and one 
only supplying potash. Examples of such fertilisers are best 
met in the case of nitrate of soda or sulphate of nnmionia, 
superphosphate or rock phosphate, and sulphate of potash or 
muriate of potash (the trade name for potassium chloride). 
Knowing the cost of any of the above fertilisers, it simply 
becomes an arithmetical problem. In short, the ‘^init value" 
is known in the fertiliser trade as ^‘the cost of a unit con- 
sisting of one-hundredth part of a ton,” and the “unit value" 
can therefore be very easily obtained by dividing the price per 
ton of a fertiliser by the percentage amount of Ihe constitueni 
in question. 

For example: — Sodium nitrate, containing 10 per (*eni. 
of nitrogen, is sold at <£17 per ton. 

Therefore equals £I Is. 3d. per unit of nitrogen. 


PEICE OF UNIT OF NITEOGEN. 


Name of fertiliser. 

Price per ton. * 

Nitrogen 
per cent. 

Unit value 
of nitrogen. 

Nitrate of soda 

£17 

0 

0 

16.0 

£1 1 3 

Sulphate of ammonia 

£22 

0 

0 

20.5 

£1 1 

Blood meal 

£13 

0 

0 

10.4 

£1 5 0 


UNIT VALUE OF OEGANIC FOEMS OF NITEOGEN. 

The nitrogen present in such fertiliser ingredients as 
whale bone meal and bones, after due valuation has been 
given for the apaounts of citrate-soluble «nnd insoluble phos- 
phoric oxide, costs per imit £1 Ss. 3d. and £1 7s. Id. respec- 
tively. 


Price quoted in Salisbury 
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PRICE OF UNIT OF WATER-SOLUBLE PHOSPHORIC 

OXIDE. 


Water- Unit 
soluble phos- value of 
phoric oxide, water- 

Name of fertiliser. Price per ton.* j)er cent. soluble. 

S. d. 

Superphosphate H.G £7 2 0 19.0 7 5 

Due allowance is made for 0.1 per cent, citrate-soluble 
and 0.4 per cent, insoluble phosphoric oxide. An empirical 
unit value has been adopted for citrate-soluble phosphoric 
oxide based on Wagner’s research that either citrate or 
citric-acid-soluble phosphoric oxide is worth 70 per cent, of 
the value of water-soluble phosphoric oxide. 

If the unit value of citric-acid-soluble phosphoric oxide 
is calculated from basic slag, this figure becomes 8s. 6d., 
proving that the citric-acid-soluble phosphoric oxide present 
in basic slag is much more expensive than water-soluble phos- 
phoric oxide present in superphosphates. 


PRICE OF UNIT OF INSOLUBLE PHOSPHORIC^ 

OXIDE. 

Citric-acid- 

soluble Total Unit 

phosphoric phosphoric Price value of 
Name of fertiliser. oxide. oxide. per ton.* insoluble. 

s. d. 

Rock phosphate 12.7 38.8 £7 12 0 3 4 

Note for Insoluble. — 12.7 units of citric acid (calculated 
on Wagner’s figure of valuation) would be worth £3 5s. 7d., 
which, deducted from price per ton quoted, leaves £4 Gs. 5d. 
for 26.1 units of insoluble phosphoric oxide. Dividing the 
amount by 26.1 (the percentage of insoluble phosphoric 
oxide), we get 3s. 4d. as the price of the unit of insoluble 
phosphoric oxide. 


PRICE OF UNIT OF POTASH. 


Name of fertiliser. 

Sulphate of potash ... ... ... 
Muriate of potash 


Price per ton.* 

^'ota«h, 
per cent. 

Unit 
value of 
potash. 

£15 10 

0 

49' 

s. d. 
6 4 

£13 0 

0 

60 

4 4 


• Price quoted in Salisbury. 
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In order to arrive at a true value of any complete' or 
mixed fertiliser sold, we should know the exact proportion of 
each ing^redient used, but unfortunately we have no power 
to enforce in any of our regulations the percentage amounts 
of nitrogen present as nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, 
potassium nitrate or ammonium phosphate, whale meal or 
bones or phosphoric oxide present as double superphosphate, 
high-grade superphosphate, ammonium phosphate, rock phos- 
phate, or bones and potash as sulphate of potash, potassium 
nitrate or muriate of potash, so due allowance must be made 
in any great diiference in the valuation as based' on unit 
value and the prices asked by the manufa(‘turers. 

From the figures given above for the unit value of nitro- 
gen, it will be observed that nitrogen in the organic form 
is more expensive than nitrogen in the form of nitrate or 
ammoniacal nitrogen. Further, nitrogen is the most expen- 
sive fertilising ingredient, and farmers should make better 
use of leguminous crops. By ploughing under a green manure 
crop valuable plant foods are brought up to the surface, 
the soil is enriched with humus, which many of our soils 
need, and moreover are improved in tilth. To those farmers 
growing maize as the main crop, by following the above, 
supplemented with a phosphatic dressing, a great saving in 
the fertiliser bill can be effected. 

It is a matter of extreme difficulty to fix the availability 
of the various forms of organic nitrogeji, on account of the 
fact that the ammonification does not proceed at the same 
rate in various types of soils. 

According to the researches of Wagner and Dorsch, 
the percentage availability of nitrogen in fertiliser in various 
forms is placed as follows: — 


Nitrate of soda 

100 

per 

cent. 

Sulphate of ammonia 

90 

9 9 

99 

Dried blood 

. ... 70 

99 

99 

Bone meal 

. ... 60 

9 9 

» » 
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Taken as standard for unit value of nitrogen for fertilisers, since all organic forms are more expensi\e. 
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Availability of Various Fertilising Ingredients.— It 

should be borne in mind that all materials used for fertilising 
purposes do not possess the same degree of availability; 
plants can readily make use of some ingredients, whereas 
others have to undergo a process of decomposition before 
the plant foods are available; or, in other words, some fer- 
tilising ingredients are quick acting, whereas some are slow 
in their action. Naturally, those ingredients which are 
soluble or quick acting are more expensive than those not 
so. » 

The following table will give the relative availability of 
various fertilising ingredients as regards their plant-food 
constituents : — 


NITROGEN. 

Remarks. 


Nitrate of soda All the nitrogen is in a form avail- 

able to plant growth. 

Sulphate of ammonia Some plants have the power to 


absorb nitrogen as ammonia, but 
in many cases it has to undergo 
change from ammonia to nitrates in 
order to become available. 

Guano Contains only a little of the nitrogen 

in nitrate form. 

Blood meal Undergoes decomposition fairly 

rapidly, but nitrogen not so avail- 
able as nitrate or ammonia forms. 

Bones or whale guano Very slow in its action. Nitrogen 

only present in organic form. 

PHOSPHATES. 

Double superphosphate or high- 

grade superphosphate Quick acting ; the most generally 

used phosphatic fertilisers. 

Basic slag or basic superphosphate, 

raw phosphate rock and bone 

meal dust or flour Generally slower than superphos- 

phate, availability depending upon 
fineness of division, nature of soil 
and kind of season. 

POTASH. 

Potassium nitrate, sulphate of 

potash and muriate of potash ... Nitrate or sulnhate best supplied in 

tobacco fertiliser* Quick acting. 

Wood ash Quick acting. Must not be exposed 

to weather, otherwise loss of 
potash results. 

In addition, farmyard manure contains all three ingre- 
dients. Ammonium nitrate and ammonium phosphate are 
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both rapid in action, but are mainly used in conjunction 
with other ingredients. 

As our soils are poor in phosphoric oxide, it is important 
that they should receive phosphatic applications in a readily 
available form. The phosphoric oxide in superphosphate, 
being in a water-soluble form, is readily dissolved by the 
first rains and evenly distributed throughout the soil. For 
this reason it has been found to give profitable results in 
the majority of cases in which it has been applied. 

The less soluble forms of phosphoric oxide present in 
basic slag, bone meal, etc., are gradually dissolved by the 
acid constituents of the soil water. 

Rock phosphates have given the best results with soils 
rich in humus in seasons of heavy rainfall. 


Mixing of Fertilisers. — Anyone purchasing separate con- 
stituents for the purpose of compounding his own mixed 
fertilisers must remember that certain ingredients should not 
he mixed on account of chemical action taking place. Lime 
(particularly the quick or slaked forms) should not be mixed 
with any material containing nitrogen on account of liberat- 
ing ammonia, nor with water-soluble phosphoric oxide on 
account of forming water-insoluble phosphoric oxide. In the 
caustic forms, especially when mixed with materials that 
absorb moisture, lime tends to cause the mixture to set hard, 
so that it may have to be re-ground. 


Calcium oxide, 
Calcium hydrate, 
Wood ashes, 

Basic slag, 

Calcium cyanamid, 
Basic calcium nitrate, 


Should not be mixed 
with 


Ammonium sulphate, 
Animal manures, such as 
tankage, blood and the 
like nitrogenous 
guanos. 


Calcium oxide, 
Calcium hydrate. 
Calcium carbonate. 
Wood ashes, 

Basic calcium nitrate. 


Should not be mixed 
y with 


Soluble phosphates of 
any kind. 


Calcium oxide, 'j Should not be mixed f Sodium nitrate. 

Calcium hydrate, > with (unless applied < Potassium chloride, 
Basic calcium nitrate, J immediately) (^Kainit and the like. 


The same remarks apply in the mixing of bones and 
rock phosphate with superphosphates. Practical experience 
has shown that it is safe to mix nitrate with superphosphate, 
provided that the mixture is kept dry. 
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In the opinion of the writer, the fanner’s best policy is 
to purchase any fertiliser he requires from the merchant 
already mixed, as the manufacturers possess the equipment 
for the compounding to be done economically and thoroughly. 

Conclusion. — It is well to remember that the lowest 
priced fertiliser is not always the cheapest. Due considera- 
tion must always be given to the forms of plant foods present 
in a fertiliser. In many instances it will pay farmers to give 
a little more for a fertiliser in order that nitrogen may be 
present in several forms, viz., as nitrate in ammoniacal and 
organic forms. By su(*h a combination plants can then 
obtain a gradual supply of available nitrogen. Since nitro- 
gen is not fixed by soil elements in the same manner as 
phosphoric oxide, there may be a considerable loss of this 
valuable constituent by leaching, especially when ii is 
supplied only as nitrates and exposed to very heavy rains. 

Since our soils are poor in phosphoric oxide, it is a 
matter of great concern to the farming community how 
to supply this plant-food constituent in the cheapest form. 
It is possible that further experience with rock phosphate 
and the various forms of bone may bring out interesting 
and valuable data in this connection. 

In dealing with the last of the three plant foods men- 
tioned as affecting crop production, viz., potash, it would 
appear that the consensus of opinion is more favourable to 
sulphate and nitrate of potash. Muriate of potash can be 
s\iccessfully employed in mixtures for the fertilising of 
maize and cotton, but should not be employed in tobacco 
fertilisers, as chlorides affect the burning qualities of 
tobacco. 
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Cost of Cotton Production in the 
United States. 


A laro;e part ol the United Sia((\s cotton crop ot 1923 
was pro(lu(;ed at (*()sts of 20 to 25 conis per pound of lint, 
according to reports received by the United States Depart- 
nieni of Aj*ii(*ulinre from farmers located throng-liont the 
cotton belt. 'Die costs varied w'idely on individual farms. 
The averaf^t* yield for the cotton belt as a whole was 131 
jiounds per a(*re, which was close to the averao*es of tlie two 
precedin"" years. In 1924 most cost items were somewhat 
hi^^her than in 1923, but will) a hig^her yield (157 pounds) 
the bulk of the crop was probably’ produced at a cost per 
pound (dose to that of 1923. Present indications are that 
the 1925 cotton crop wdll be pr()du(‘ed at a slig-htly higher 
cost per acre than tlie two preceding- crops. 

Cotton produ(*tion costs, as figured by the Department, 
include the cost of man and mule labour, planting seed, fer- 
tilisers, insiirance and taxes, use of machinery, use of land, 
and miscellaneous minor items of cost . The sum of these 
costs is the gi-oss cost of prochiciiig seed (ottoii, and the gross 
cost, less the value of the cotton seed, is considered to be the 
net cost of producing lint. 

Man and mule labour usually re])resent from 50 to 65 
])er cent, ot the toial (’ost of produclion. East of the 
Mississippi River frcjin 90 to 120 hours of man labour are 
used ordinarily for land preparation, ])lanting, (‘ultivating 
and harvesting an acre of cotton. Tn large portions of the 
States of Texas and Oklahoma, from 50 to 75 hours are 
normally re(|uired to grow and harvest an acre of cotton. In 
the eastern part of tlie cotton belt from 50 to 60 hours of 
inule labour are required to grow an acre of cotton, while in 
the western area from 35 to 50 hours per acre are required. 


* By T. F, Cooper (Chief of the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics) . 


F 
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In the eastern States the land is rolling, the soils are 
coarse-textured. The western area is composed of compara- 
tively large level fanns admirably adapted to the use of 
machines and units of motive power. 

Most of the field work on cotton is done during May, 
June and duly, when the crop is cultivated, and during 
September, October and November, when the crop is har- 
vested. 

The .'•oil is piepared tor planting during February, March 
and April. Very few tractors are used for motive power in 
the cotton belt. 

Hired lalnmi' ter pieddng cotton is paid at a stipulated 
rate per 100 pounds of seed cotton. 

Farmers in the eastern belt were paying from 0.60 dollar 
to 1 dollar, and those in the we«tei*n belt from 1 dollar to 
1.50 dollars per 100 pounds of seed cotton. 

In 1926 wages in the eastern States averaged about 60 
dollars and in the western States about 40 dollai-s per month, 
without board. 

Ill the eastern Slates one mule is kept for eacli 20 to 25 
acres in crops, while on the larger western farms one mule is 
needed for each 25 to 60 acres. For the cotton belt as a 
whole tlie average cost of keeping a mule in 1926 was about 
140 dollais a year, and eatdi mule worked an average of about 
900 hours during the year. 

Commercial fertilisers are used to the extent of 6.5 to 
4.5 million tons annually. As a rule the application is from 
200 to 650 ])onnds per acre. In 1926 the cost of fertilisers 
amounted to alwut 12 per cent, of the total cost of producing 
cotton, taking the belt as a whole. The average price during 
that year was elose to 60 dollars per ton. 

Seed is a relatively small item in cotton production costs. 

The gi*eater part of the cotton crop is hauled from the 
fami to commereially opeiuted gins. Ginning costs about 
\il.70 dollars per aeie for the cotton l>elt as a whole. The 
1923 cost per acre was from 50 to 60 per cent, higher than 
in 1916 and almul 80 per cent, of the high cost of 1920. 

On a cash rental basis land rent varied from 4 dollars to 
7 dollars per acre in 1926 on the majority of cotton farms^ 
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and was about 16 per cent, ot the total cost of producing 
cotton. Out of this rent the landowner must pay insurance 
and taxes and the repairs of buildings and fences. Reason- 
ably good cotton farms with ordinary improvements can be 
purchased for 40 dollars to 50 dollars per acre in many jiarts 
of the cotton l>elt. In the better regions, particnIarJy the 
Mississippi delta and black land of Texas, valucvS an^ mucli 
higher, and good farms aie \alued at 125 dollars to 200 dollais 
per acre. In regions wlnne the boll-\\e(wil is most injurious 
farms low in fertility and with poor improvements are valued 
as low as 15 dollai" to 25 dollars per acre. 

Other (*\])ense^, iiududing special cio]) iiisuiance, niaiii- 
t(*nan((' of macliiner\ , picking sacks and geneial o\(*ih(‘ad, 
ainountid to ahoui \,o^ ccMit. ol the total cost ot pioduction 
in 1923. 

In recent years tin* Ijo11->\ eevil has had nnndi to do with 
a decided de<*rease in cotton yields and an increase in pio- 
d action costs. 

Most ot the cotton belt ])H)]iei is not well adajited to the 
profitable production of live stock or for crojis other than 
cotton for sale on an extensive scale. 

The method adopted by the Department for collecting 
the reciuisite data of production costs is by means of a 
quentioijHiiie x)Oste<l to cotton growers throughout the cotton 
belt. Each grower is asked to report the production cost of 
growing his cotton crop. The use of this extensive method, in 
conjunction with the detailed regional studies, is j)roving very 
satisfactory in determining an index figure on the cost of 
prodticing cotton in the United States. 
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Medical Attendance on Settlers. 


The following conditions relating to medical attendance 
on settlers and their families by Government Medical Officers 
are published for general information : — 

1. Government Medical Officers vshall agrfte to attend all 
farmers and settlers, also miners and small workers who may 
be working a mine for their own profit, and who employ not 
more than one white and or not more than 40 natives, under 
the following conditions; — 

2. T ravellinfj /Vc.s*. — Time occupied in travelling shall be 
charged for at the rate of 10s. an hour, going and coming, 
but not to exceed £3 a day for any day of 24 hours. 

3. Medical Fees , — The fees charged for medical services 
shall be at the same rate as would be charged to patients 
resident in centres where the District Surgeon is, and which 
shall be governed by charges for similar services in the larger 
towns. 

4. DeteiUion Fees , — Should a Government Medical 
Officer be detained at any farm, mine or other place on 
account of the case visited for any period over one hour after 
arrival and seeing and prescribing for the case, then he shall 
be entitled to charge for such detention at the rate of 10s. 
an hour, but at no time is the fee for detention to exceed £3 
a day for any day of 24 hours. No charge for detention, 
however, shall be made for any operation, confinement or any 
other medical service for which a special fee may be charged. 

3. 7’/Yi7?.s*por/.— Trarivspoi’t of a vsuilable nature must be* 
])rovided by the farmer or settler. Should, however, the 
Government Medical Officer prefer to use his own transport, 
then ho shall be entitled to a mileage rate of Is. 6d. a mile. 
(When suitable transport is provided by the settler Govern- 
ment Medical Officers should make use of same, and they are 
requested to use reasonable discretion in this matter.) 

6. General , — It shall be understood that the concessions 
under this agreement are only applicable to accounts which 
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are paid within six months of their being rendered, and if 
such accounts are not paid within that period, the Govern- 
ment Medical Officer shall have the right, should he choose 
to exercise it, of rendering an account at the ordinary rates 
existing for private practice. Further, that all conces- 
sions under this agreement shall be forfeited until such 
accounts are paid in full. 

7. This agreement shall not be applicable to Salisbury 
and Bulawayo, where the Government Medical Officers are 
whole-time Medical Officers, and where ihe seiwices of private 
medical practitioners are obtainable. 


Baling of Seed Cotton. 


Mr. Andrew Michie of BaJwearie Farm, P.O. Chakari, 
sends us the following note: — 

In baling seed cotton I found (1) that hooks to support 
the bales were inconvenient for two reasons: they are liable 
to tear the material, and secondly, it is difficult to remove 
the full bale from the hook unless with a large number of 
(2) reims, while overcoming the difficulties of the 
hooks, are difficult to loosen with the weight on them. 

In using trek chains I find them most con\enient, easily 
fastened, easily loosened, and while holding firmly do not 
damage the woolpack. A loop is made by slipping the chain 
through the ring of the trek chain, and this loop slipped 
over the corner of the woolpack, into which a stone is put, 
the chain drawn tight and simply wound round the comer 
posts of the supporting frame, and the chain locks on itself 
when the weight is put on. 

Another tip I have gathered is that ordinary washing 
blue mixed with water makes qifite a suitable marking fluid 
for bales, etc.*, and is easier to remove than paint. 
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Government Farm, Gwebi. 


SEEDS FOE SALE. 


Salisbury White Maize, at 20s. per 100 lbs. 

Kherson Oats, at 258. per 100 lbs. 

Ground Nuts (Spanish Bunch), unshelled, at ITs. 6d. 
per bag. 

Dolichos Beans, at 27s. 6d. per 100 lbs. 

White Stingless Velvet Beans, at 20s. per 100 lbs. 

Linseed, at 6d. per lb. 

Boer Manna, at 4d. per lb. 

Eed Manna, at 4d. per lb. 

Sudan Grass, at Gd. per lb. 

Majorda Seed, at Is. per lb. 

Sunflower Seed (Large Black), at lOs. per 100 lbs. 

Niger Seed, at Gd. per lb. 

Dhal, at 20s. per 100 lbs. 

Sweet Potato Slips, at 5s. per bag. 

Napier Fodder Roots, at 5s. per bag. 

Kikuyu Roots, at 5s. per bag. 

Prices are f.o.r. Gwebi. Before sending cheques, in- 
tending purchasers are advised to ascertain that the seeds 
required are still available. Cheques should be made pay- 
able to Gwebi Farm. 

Orders and enquiries should be addressed to the Chief 
Agriculturist, Department of Agiiculture, Salisbury. 
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Movements of New Settlers. 


Now ArrivolSi — The followinp^ new settlers arrived in 
tlie Colony during? the month of June, 1926: — 

Capt. H. P. I). Dimmock — Arrived from England on 
2nd June, 1920, and is now undergoing the usual training on 
Dr. Williams’ farm. Cheek, Fort Virtoria. 

J. A, Welch — Arrived from England on 2nd June, 1926, 
and proceeded to join Mr. H. Taylor for training on White- 
sides Farm, Bromley. 

Capt. Dorey— Arrived from China with his sister (Mrs. 
Thompson) and four children on 16th June, 1926. His nephew 
has gone for a period of tuition to Mr. K. Taylor, Weirdale, 
Bromley. Capt. Dorey and ihe rest of the iamily are remain- 
ing in Salislmry for the present. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Pearce — Arrived horn England on 
18th June, 1926, and ])roceeded to join Mr. H. Wright on 
Stockhury Farm, in the X^mvukwe an'a. 

Movements of other Settlers. — A. S. Wilmott— This 
settler arrived from the Union some months ago, and after 
a period of training in Macheke district proceeded to Mrs. 
Biggs’ farm, Bellevue, Concession, on 16th June, 1926. 

B. M. Fuller — Has been visiting various districts with 
the idea of entering into partnership with an established 
farmer. 

A. S. Howard — Has left Berea Farm, Passaford, and 
joined Mr. Bentley on Benardia, Gatooma. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Clark — Have left Gwebi Farm, and 
are now with Mr. Moubray on Chipoli Farm, Shamva. 

Capt. J. H. Daniel— Has transferred from Mr. Jooste, 
Bromley, to Mr. Moubray, Shamva. 

Settlers who have taken up Land. — J. H. Jenkins — Has 
acquired a portion of Farm Mziti, near Norton. . 
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C. R. James, A. Midgeley, C. A. K. Beaton — Have each 
acquired Crown-land farms in the (i^olden Valley area. 

D. W. Slade — Has acquired a portion of Sylvester Farm, 
Hartley district. 

P. A. K. Blunt, II. Buffee, V. Woronin — Have each 
acquired a portion of the Crown land recently surveyed we&i 
of Trelawney, 

R. J. D. Searle— H as taken over Ml. Jackson's tariu 
near Banket Junction. 

Capt. A. R. Dendy Rawlins — Has jiurchased a portion 
of the farm Banana Grove, Salishiiry district. 

Major E. R. Hagger — Has purchased Farm James, 
Salisbury district. 

Settlers who have left the Colony. — W. C. Moylan — 
Has left to take up an appointment in Johannesburg. 
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Southern Rhodesia Veterinary Report. 


May, 1926. 

AFRICAN COAST FEVER. 

TJmtali DiwSTTiict. — A fresh centre of infection was dis- 
covered on the farm Shigodora, adjoining ihe infected 
Zimunya Reserve. Three head were destroyed. No deaths 
occurred at any of the other infected centres. 

Mazoe Distkict. — No case of disease occurred at the 
infected farm Burnleigh, near Shamva. 

Bulawayo DiSTJacr. — The following mortality occurred : 
Naseby, 2; Craiglea East, 1; Roseburn, 1; Rangemore, 1. 

MELSKT'rEK Dtstutct. — No case of disease occurred 
during the mouth. 


HORSE SICKNESS. 

The foll()^^ing mortality was reported: -Salisbury, 13; 
Mazoe, i; Mrewa, I; Macheke, 1; Vmtali, (i; Rusape, 2; 
Melsetter, 1; (iwelo, 2; Enkeldooni, 2; Rhimtree, 2; 
Belingwe, o; Bubi, 1. 

TRYPANOSOMIASIS IN CATTLE. 

Several cases occurred on two farms in the Melsetter 
district, and on several farms in the Hartley district. 

CTJTANEOFS MYIASIS (SCREW WORM) OE (^ATTLE. 
Reported prevalent in most districts. 

JOHNE’S DISEASE. 

One ox died in the Melsetter district. This disease is 
rarely seen in the Colony. 

IMPORTATIONS. 

From the Union of South Africa: — Horses, 38; mules, 
74; donkeys, 76; bulls, 71; cows and heifers, 101; sheep, 
1,178; goats, 426. 
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EXPORTATIONS. 

To United Eingdom, 180 slaughter cattle; to Union of 
South Africa, 812 slaughter cattle for consumption in Union, 
3,621 slaughter cattle for export to Europe; to Belgian 
Congo, 1,233 slaughter cattle, 185 breeding cattle. 

J. M. SINCLAIR, 

Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


Smithfield Prices. 


MosHi-h. Hart, Harrison & Co., 4 and 5, West Smithfield, 
London, send us the following quotations prevailing on the 
I7th Tune: - 

London Cm I ml Mmketx . — Only fair supplies of chilled 
and fresh beef; prices higher, but trade, owing to the coal 
strike, is slow. 

Argentine chilled hinds, 7^d. to 8^8. per lb. 

Argentine chilled fores, 4|d. to 5|d. per lb. 

Australian frozen hinds, 5^d. to 5fd. per lb. 

Australian frozen crops, 3^8. to 4d. per lb. 

Birkenhead . — The week’s landings: 1,334 Irish and 
1,271 Canadian cattle. Market firm for small choice cattle. 
Beef, 8d. to 9^8. per lb. 
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Notice to Cotton Growers. 


It is hereby notified that the following: cotton growers 
have cotton which has been approved in the field for seed 
purposes. 

Such seed cotton has now to be ginned in accordance 
with the instructions contained in the previous notice on the 
subject, after which it will be inspected, and such seed as is 
finally approved will be sealed by the officer deputed to 
make the final examination. 

Allangrange Estate, P.O. Sinoia. 

Austen and Good, Benwell, P.B. Salisbury. 

Beattie, W. A., P.B. Dunphaile Siding, Salisbury. 
Costa-Oocconi, A. S., Naseby, Gatooma. 

Crackenthorpe, E., Newliegin Farm, P.O. Chakari. 
Crewe, V. T)., Naniwich, Wanki(\ 

Currie and Plekins, Sliubaia, Sinoia. 

Fleming, G. ?s.. (lilstoi^ Eslaie, Salisbury. 

Freestone, VV., (^la\erlii]l, Bindura. 

Graham and Milton, Maioota Estate, P.B. Sinoia. 
Holmes, E. C., Wild Dog VaU(*\, Hiudura. 

Hopkins, H., Box d9, Bulauau). 

Knight, !{., Belwein Rivers, P.D. Banket. 

Liddle, d., Woodlands ISortli, Shamva. 

McKersie, J. A., Tiongcroft, ibO. (flendale. 

Mells, W., Marshlands, Norton. 

Michie, A., Balwearie, P.O. Chakari. 

Morrissey, D., Box 33, Gatooma. 

Hiley, 1)., Selwood, Bindura. 

Stanger and Cautherley, Kaffingora, Banket. 

Tayler, A. C., Kermanshap, Banket. 

Torrens, J. I)., Oebilly, P.O. Norton. 

Van Helden, C. M., Vergenoeg, Shamva. 

Williamson, T. W., Manengas, Sinoia. 
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Export of Cattle from Southern 
Rhodesia, 1 926. 



Union 

Kiik- 

land. 

Congo 

X.Rho- 

d(*sia 

1*.E.A. 


Month 

Slaughter 

Slaugli- 

tei* 

U 



f 

(D 

Total 


Johannes- 

burg 

1.0. S. for 
overseas 

On hool 

W 

Breed 

■g 

& 

OQ 


January 

437 



898 




1,335 

February 

679 

4,282 


170 




5,141 

March 

872 

4,484 

... 





5,356 

April 

545 

3,877 

... 

1,227 

795 

15 


6,441 

5,931 

May 

812 

3,521 

180 

1,233 

185 



June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1,056 

5,539 

j 

1 

967 

1,647 

17 

1 

12 

9,238 

Total 

4,401 

21,713 

180 

4,495 

2,627 

32 

1 

1 

33,442 


J. M. SINCLAIR, 

Chief Veterinary Surgeon 
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Southern Rhodesia Weather Bureau. 


Pressure. — Durin^r the month llie mean barometer pros- 
sure was considerably above normal in the soalluMii portion 
of the (’olony, and uas aboul normal in lb(» norlli, the 
deviation varying; from (1.079 in. above normal a1 Mazung^a 
to 0.000 in. abov(‘ normal at Salis})ury. 

The extreme fluctuations in llu‘ 9 a.m. liaionuOric pi(‘s- 
sure during- ibe monlli varied from O.'UI ii*. at ^la/unga to 
O.IS in. at Salisbury. 

The pressure was below normal at Salisbury during the 
1st, 9th, 15th, 18th, 20111 and 00th of the month, witlj above- 
normal pressures during the remainder of the montli. The 
maximum higli on the 21st was 0.12 in. above normal at 
Salisbury and 0.28 in. above normal at Mazunga. The mini- 
mum low at Salisbury occurred on tlu' 2Stli, and was 
0.06 in. below normal. 

Temperature. — Tlie mean tempeiature \sas generally 
slightly below normal, and varied from 4.1'^ F. ladow normal 
at lliverdene North to 1.5® ¥. above normal at Malopos 
Estate. The mean day temperatures weri^ generally below 
normal, and varied from 10.9® F. below normal at Iliverdene 
North to 1.7® E. above normal at Matopos Fstat(‘. The mean 
night temperatures were generally above normal, and varied 
from 4.0® F. above normal at (xiiyo to 1.0® F. below normal 
at Vermont. Light frosts occurred on four nights at Salis- 
bury, the lowest ground minimum temperature recorded 
being 28® F. on the 22nd. 

Rainfall. — Only light isolated showers were reported 
during the month, except in South-Eastern Mashonaland 
and along the eastern border, where showers were more 
generally experienced. 

The following are the stations at which rain was reported 
during the. month: — 
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RAINFALL, JUNE, 1926. 

ZONE A Nil 

ZONE B. 

Matobo — 

Bon Accord 04 

Holly’s Hope .03 

ZONE C. 

Charter — 

Enkeldoorn .02 

The Range .04 

Chilimanzi — 

Alanberry .07 

Lomagundi — 

Mica Field .05 

ZONE D. 

Inyanga — 

Rhodes Estate .21 

Marandellas — 

Fault Farm 02 

ZONE E. 

Bikita — 

Angus Ranch 11 

Bikita 85 

Charter — 

Buhera .04 

Chilimanzi — 

Driefontein 07 

Felixburg 01 

Gutu — 

Giitu N.C 17 

Gwelo — 

Partridge Farm ‘ 06 

Uplands 02 




WEATHER BUREAU. 


Inyanga — 

Dungarven .15 

St. Trias’ Hill 1.88 

Makoni — 

Craigendoran .16 

Forest Hill .18 

Mona Farm .12 

The Springs 13 

Whit gift .14 

MARANDEL,nAS 

Delta 05 

Lnshington .08 

White Gambolo Banch .06 

Melsetter — 

Brackenbury 1.40 

New Year’s Gift .25 

Tom’s Hope .21 

Ndanga — 

Bangala Banch .27 

Doornfontein .47 

Manjirenji .13 

Marah Banch .55 

Zaka 22 

Selukwe — 

Danga Homestead .04 

Safago *18 

Argyle *80 

XJmtali — 

Embeza *33 

Fern Valley *25 

Forest Farm H 

Mutnmbara Mission -04 

Odzani River Power Station .21 

Premier Estate 

St. Augustine’s Mission 17 

Stapleford 89 

The Park 23 

Transsau Estate 12 

Timtali Gaol -18 
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Victoria — 

Cambria ’ 11 

Cheveden .42 

Clipsham 23 

Gokomere .05 

Makorsi Eiver Eancb 21 

Eiverdene North ... 22 

Salemore 35 

Silver Oaks 17 

Tichidza Mission • .33 

Victoria Gaol 04 

ZONE F. 

Meisbtter — 

Chikore 73 

Lettie Swan .20 

Mount Belinda 1.09 

Springvale Government School ... 1.04 

Vermont 67 

XJmtali — 

Chimeze .12 
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^ GaztUt 
D<aU. 

25.6.26. 

25.6.26. 

25.6.26. 

9.7.26, 

9.7.26. 


Notes from the “ Gazette 


ItemR. 

AFRICAN COAST FEVER. 

Melsetter Native District. 

Government Notice No. 131 of 1926 is cancelled. The guard 
area around the infected farm Vermont is amended, and in- 
cludes the following farms: — 

Fern Creek, Mayfield, Randfontein, Nooitgedacht, Avontuur, 
Wolf’s Crag and Wolverhampton. (G.N. 374.) 

Charter Native District. 

Government Notice No. 60 of 1926 is cancelled. The guard 
area is cancelled, and the infected farm Inhoek is left in 
quarantine only. (G.N. 376.) 

Bulawayo and Nyamandhlovu Native Districts. 

The following farms are no longer in the guard area: — 

Fairview Estate, Honey Bird Kop, Maritzburg and its sub- 
divisions, Centenary Mission, Doublevale, Paul’s Rest, McGeer’s 
Luck, Monaro, Springfuntein. (G.N. 376.) 

BRANCH ROAD FROM CALGARY FARM TO GOLDEN 
STAIRS ROAD. 

The following road is declared to be a branch road : — 

A road commencing at a point on the north-east boundary 
of the farm Oldbury, approximately one and a half miles from 
the south-east beacon of that farm, and running in a south- 
westerlv direction across the farm Oldbury to where it joins 
the Golden Stairs Road. (G.N. 398.) 

MAIN ROAD. 

The following is declared to be a main road: — 

A road leading from Napier Road, Umvuma township, 
and running in a southerly dilection across Lot N, portion 
of Central Estates, and the following claims situated on the 
Central Estates: — Linnet, Linnet 1 E, Athens 1 £, Acropolis, 
Kappa 1 £, to the southern boundary of Kappa. (G.N. ^39.) 
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Farming Calendar. 


August. 

BEE-KEEPING. 

Now that warmer weather prevails, hives can be opened with safety 
and examined. Do this when the sun is shining and without exposing the 
bees too long. The queens are now laying, and, should there, be a scarcity 
of food, feed the bees with syrup inside the hive. Where a hive carries 
a fair supply of honey, queens can also be encouraged to produce eggs by 
crushing with a knife blade the cappings of sealed honey still remaining in 
brood combs. This month and next bees will be collecting nectar and 
pollen from fruit and bush bloom. Where strong south-easterly winds 
prevail, hive entrances should bo shielded. This will afford bees great 
assistance in their going out and coming in. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

Orange trees should already have been pruned, and should now be 
ready for the first irrigation The first growth should be commencing early 
in the month, and by this time the trees should already have had one 
good soaking. As soon as the trees have set their fruit they should 
never be allowed to stop growing through lack of moisture, otherwise the 
fruit is liable to be poor in quantity and lacking in quality. After 
irrigation, cultivation should follow, and the earth round the trees be 
loosened with a spade. If fertiliser is to be used, it should be applied 
after the first irrigation, so as to be thoroughly incorporated with the 
soil in the cultivation following. 


CROPS. 

Winter work on the land will become more difficult. Farmyard manure 
can be carted, spread and ploughed under. Sweet potatoes which have 
been allowed to remain in the ground will be lifted as required. Any main 
crop Irish potatoes not yet lifted should now be taken up and seed 
potatoes should be worked over and diseased tubers removed. 

Green oats or barley fodder grown under irrigation or on wet vleis 
will be available for cutting. 

In frost-free areas early irrigated or wet land potatoes can be planted; 
also water, melons and maize for green fodder. 

Consideration should now be given to the important question of what 
crops will be grown next season. Supplies of farm-grown seeds should be 
got ready, and where purchases are necessary, orders both for seeds and 
fertilisers should be placed. 


DAIRYING. 

This is one of the slackest months in the year. Cows should be 
getting a full ration of ensilage or other succulent food preparatory to 
calving down in September or October; this will enable them to pick up 
rapidly and start producing milk in quantity without any leeway to be 
made up. Butter is easily made during this month, but on cold mornings 
the cream should be warmed > slightly to bring it to a temperature of 
from 62 to 64 degrees. If this is not done, churning is prolonged over 
an indefinite period, varying with the breed of the cow. If cheese is 
being stored, the store room should be., kept moist by allowing a bath 
of water to stand there, or by hanging 'up wet sacking or sheets in the 
room. The dairy should be whitewashed, and the shelves scrubbed with 
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hot water containing a little formalin or permanganate of potash prepara- 
tory to the coming season. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Potato. — Early planted crops of potatoes may be attacked by cater- 
pillars. The crops should be sprayed immediately with an arsenical wash. 

Cabbage Family. — Young plants of this family should be kept sprayed 
with an arsenical wash to check attack by web worm. Do not spray plants 
of which the foliage is to be eaten witliin three weeks of use. 

Onion. — May still be troubled writli thrip. Use tobacco wash or paraffin 
emulsion. 

Citrus Trees. — ^May be sprayed or fumigated against scale insects, 
having regard, however, to presence of fruit and blossom. Spraying and 
fumigating for scale should not be carried out whilst trees are in blossom. 
Clear young growth of aphis previous to blossoming, using nicotine, 
tobacco wash or Derris. 

Guava. — Collect and destroy remnants of late crops to keep down 
citrus codling, especially if trees are in vicinity of citrus orchards. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Complete digging or forking over the soil as early as possible. Divide 
and replant dahlias, delphiniums, Shasta daisies, etc. Plant bulbs — tube- 
rose, arum lilies and gladioli. Sow' seeds of hardy annuals. Mulch newly- 
planted roses, shrubs, etc. 

VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Plant out asparagus, cabbage, caulitiowers, onions and early potatoes. 
Sow seeds of tomato and other plants that are susceptible to frost in a 
sheltered position; also seeds of various vegetables and salads for summer 
use. 

FORESTRY. 

Cuttings of ornamental shrubs, roses, etc., struck in sand last month 
should be transplanted into good soil as soon as they show a good healthy 
growth of leaves. A large percentage of cuttings will damp off if left in 
sand longer than about six weeks. No manure should be added to the 
potting soil. Seed beds should be prepared and gum seeds sown if required 
lor planting early in the season, it tue trees are to be grown in seed beds 
only and not in tins, then gum seeds should not be sown until October, or 
later, as they will get too large. 

GENERAL. 

Fire guards should be completed and every precaution taken to guard 
against loss of grazing from tires. Natives commence ploughing their 
softer land this month, and for this reason, as well as because beer is 
plentiful at the kraals, local labour is apt to be scarce. At this time 
of the year, however, the need for boys on farms is not so severely 
felt as later on. 

POULTRY. 

By the end of this month all those who are not able to give much 
attention to the chicks while in the growing stage should have stopped 
hatching. Those who can give some extra care, can continue hatching for 
another month, but not later, for chicks hatched after August are usually 
slow m growth and weedy. They do not lay till some months after they 
should, and eggs are few in number; in fact, they are generally unprofitable. 

Now that the hot weather is approaching, a constant war on insects 
must be carried out, and of these sand fleas and fowl ticks (erroneously 
ddled tampans) will be found to be the most troublesome. A bulletin 
on fowl ticks can be obtained upon application to the Poultry Experts, 
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Department of Agricaliure. Sand fleas, as most poultry keepers know, are 
found on the face, wattles, ear-lobes and combs of the birds. Application 
of mercurial ointment, carbolised vaseline, will usually kill them at once, 
or two or three applications of any ordinary grease on successive days is 
efficacious. More than this is, however, necessaiy, for the breeding quarters 
of these insects (and they multiply very rapidly) is in the dust on the 
floor of the house and that of the run. 

The best preventive is a hard floor (preferably of concrete) with no 
cracks. If this is not possible, the floor and around the house should 
be treated every week in one of the following ways : — (1) Thorough soaking 
with a solution of one teaoupful of Kerol, Jeyes, Hycol, Izal, or similar 
disinfectant to a paraffin tin of water, or (2) with a strong; solution of 
salt and water, or (3) dusting over and rakins into the soil a mixture 
of one part flowers of sulphur and two parts finely powdered lime. 

Ducks. — See that the breeding ducks have plenty of water, and if 
possible also some to swim in. Keep you^ ducklings out of the hot sun, 
otherwise there will be many deaths. The same applies to geese and 
goslings. 

Turkeys. — ^Young turkeys must be protected from cold at night, for this 
is fatal to them. Give them as much free lange as possible, and do not 
allow them to run round the house or on the same ground as fowls do. 
Tui’keys like clean ground; any that is tainted is very detrimental to 
them. Let them find most of their food in the bush. 

STOCK. 

Cattle. — On the early granite and sand veld probably the worst of 
winter is over so far as grazing is concerned, ana a nice bite of green 
grass is appearing. Care should be taken where cattle are allowed to 

g raze on the early burnt grass not to let' them get too much at first. 

n diorite farms the haystack will still .be required, and in all cases a 
certain amount of hay or ensilage should be held in reserve against the 
possibility of very late rains. The bulls may again be put back into the 
herds. Any very young calves should be kept near home, and dipping 
should be carefully attended to. In dairy herds on any soil whatever, 
feeding, housing and bedding cannot be relaxed. Cows in full milk will 
benefit by a ration of, say, 5 lbs. of maize (crushed and soaked), 30 lbs. 
to 40 lbs. of ensilage or pumpkin and 8 or 10 lbs. of hay. If it is possible 
to give, in addition to the above daily ration, 2 lbs. of peanuts, crushed 
with the shell, or linseed ground with maize, or oil cake, a very 
great benefit will be derived. Calves, especially young ones, must be 
carefully watched; they should not run t^ far, and are better inside, 
except when the weather is warm. It will pay to feed to them a little 
sweet hay, bean meal, linseed, peanuts or peanut cake and a small ration 
of green food. 

Sheep. — Sheep should give little trouble at this time of the year, but 
on very dry veld a handful of mealies and a little hay or ensilage will 
materially assist ewes with young lambs. 

VBTERINABY. 

Redwater and gall-sickness occur all the year round, although these 
diseases are more prevalent during the summer months. A good maiw 
deaths occur this month, however, amonust imported stock. Vegetable 
poisoning will probably be in evidence. Sheep can be inoculated against 
blue tongue. Scab is a poverty winter disease. 

WEATHER. 

No rdin is to be expected, and even on our eastern mountains the 
ppeeipit|!|l6n is trifling. Showers, however, do occasionally fall in places, 
but are df no consequence. The sun is often warm during the day, but 
the nights are i^t to be cold, and grazing being scarce, food and shelter 
are necessary for the stock. 
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Departmental Bulletins. 


The following Bulletinsi consisting of reprints of articles which 
have appeared in this Journal, are available for distribution free of 
charge to applicants in Southern Rhodesia only. Outside SouthMi 
Rhodesia, 3d. per copy. 

AGRICULTURE AND CROPS. 

No. 174. Notes on Hop Growing, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 218. Useful Measurements for Maize, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 225. Napier Fodder or Elephant Grass, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 232. Witch Weed or Rooi-Bloem, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Ne. 256. Prospectfl of Maize and Tobacco Crops, 1917, by Eric A. Nohbs, 

Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 262. Root Crops, Cultural Notes on, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 269. Farming in Granite Country, by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 278. New Crops for Rhodesia, by J. A. T Walters, B.A. 

No. 327. Linseed, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 362. The Cultivation of Rice, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 363. The Manuring of Maize at Makwiro, by G. N. Blackshaw, O B E , 
B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 374. Fibre Crops, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 394. The Interdependence of Crop Rotation and Mixed Farming, by 
H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 403. Florida Beggar Weed, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 407. Wheat. 

No. 400. The Velvet Bean, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 416. Grasses of Agricultural Importance in Southern Rhodesia, by 
H. G. Mundy, F.L.S., G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C., 
and E. V. Flack. 

No. 422. Improvement of Rhodesian White Maize by Selection, by C. 
Mainwaring. 

No. 423. The Common Sunflower, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 428. The Sweet Potato, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No, 429. Propagation of Kudzu Vine, by H. C. Arnold. 

No. 442. Swamp or Irrigation Rice, by K. V. Yoshi, Bombay. 

No. 454. The Growing of Potatoes in Southern Rhodesia, by C. Main 
waring. 

No. 466. Legumes in Southern Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters. 

No. 462, Hay-making in Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 464. Ensilage, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 467. Soil Treatment and Manuring for Maize Production, by G. N. 

Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. _ ^. . . 

No. 490. Maize Production on the Sand Veld, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agrie., 
F.L.6., Chief Agriculturist. 
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No. 604. Castor Oil, by Guy A. Taylor, M.A. 

No. 509. Cotton Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by D. D. Brown. 

No. 610. Check-row Planting of Maize, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 613. The Carob Bean in Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 633. Silage: Its Composition and Value as a Farm Food, by G. N 
Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 639. Barley Growing. 

No. 641. The Potato Crop under Irrigation, by G. R. Syfret. 

No. 646. Artificial or Synthetic Farmyard Manure, by H. G. Mundy, 
Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 646. Notes on Fertilisers and Soil Treatment, by T. J. Mossop. 

No. 660. Onion Growing under Irrigation, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 662. Mixed Farming in Matabeleland, by Gordon Cooper. 

No. 667. Selection of Virgin Land for Arable Farming, by G. N. Blackshaw, 
O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 660. Climatic Conditions and Cotton Growing in Southern Rhodesia, 
by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 661. Wheat Growing in Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 668. The Treatment of Arable Land, by G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E., 
B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 671. A Farmers' Calendar of Crop Sowings, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 681. Leguminous Crops for Stock and Soil Improvement in Southern 
Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring, A^iculturist. 

No. 690. Rye, by H. W. Hilliard, Junior Agriculturist. 

No. 691. Maize Export Conference Proceedings. 

No. 598. Drought-resistant and Early-maturing Crops for Areas of Late 
Rainfall, b^ C. Mainwaring. 

No. 599. Rhodesian Soils and their Treatment, by E. V. Flack. 

No. 601, Maize for Export, by S. D. Timson. 

Botanical Specimens for Identification. 

Maize Grading Regulations. 

REPORTS ON CROP EXPERIMENTS. 

No. 94. Second Report on Experiments, by J. H. Hampton. 

No. 189. The Manuring of Maize on the Government Experiment Farm, 
Gwebi, by G. N. Blackshaw, B.Sc., F.C.S. 

No. 216. Manuring of Maize on Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, 
by A. G. Holborow, F.I.C. 

No. 220. Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1914-16, by E. A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 221. Results of Experiments, Longila, 1914-15, by J. Muirhead. 

No. 239. Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1915-16, by E. A. Nobbs. 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 246. Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1915-16, Part II., by E. 
A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 268. Manuring Maize, Govirnment Farm, Gwebi, by A. G. Holborow, 
F.I.C. 

No. 279. Report on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1916-17, by E. A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 341. Report on Crop Expeiiments, 1918-19, Gwebi Experiment Farm. 

No. 342. Rotation Experiments, 1913-19, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. , and 
J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 382. Annual Report of Experiments, Experiment Station, Salisbury, 
1919-20. 

No. 406. Annual Report of Crop Experiments, 1920-21, Gwebi Experiment 
Farm, by H. O. Mundy, F.L.S., and J. H. Hatnpton. 
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No. 411. 

No. 413. 

No. 432. 

No. 433. 
No. 440. 

No. 486. 

No. 486. 

No. 492. 

No. 614. 

No. 619. 

No. 637. 

No. 664. 
No. 566. 


No. 534. 
No. 540. 
No. 544. 
No. 569. 
No. 563. 

No. 576. 
No. 582. 

No. 585. 
No. 586. 

No. 592. 


No. 196. 

No. 209. 
No. 224. 

No.230. 

No. 247. 


No. 259. 


Annual Report of Experiments, 1920-21, Experiment Station, 
Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Arlington Sand Veld Experiment Station, First Report, by H. Q 
Mundy, F.L.S. , and E. E. Wright. 

Bulawayo Municipal Experiment Station, First Report, by H. G. 
Mundy, F.L.S. 

Winter Cereal Experiments, 1921, by D. E. McLoughlin. 

Annual Report of EIxperiments. 1921-22, Experiment Station, 
Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1922-23, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Bulawayo Experiment Station, Annual Report for Season 1922-23, 
by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Annual Report of Crop Experiments, Gwebi Experiment Farm, 
1922-23, by H. G. Mundy. 

Experiment Station Report, 1923-24, by H. G. Mundy, 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1923-24, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

Cr(m Rotations on the Gwebi Experiment Farm, 1923-24, by 
H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

A Maize Rotation Experiment, by A. R. Morkel. 

Bulawayo Experiment Station, Avinual Report for Year 19ii4-26, 
by H. O. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 


Bulawayo 

F.L.S. 


TOBACCO. 

Notes on Handling Tobacco. 

Fire-cured Tobacco, by H. W. Taylor, B.Agr. 

Tobacco Growing in Rhodesia, by L. S. My ring. 

Fire-Cured Tobacco, by Trevor Fletcher. 

Notes on the Growing, Curing and Handling of Virginia 
Tobacco in Southern Rhodesia, by J. C. W. Andrews. 
Fire-curing Tobacco Barn, by the Tobacco Advisers. 

Tobacco Culture in Southern Rhodesia — Harvesting and Curing 
of Virginia Tobacco, by D. D. Brown. 

Tobacco Mosaic in Southern Rhodesia, by F. Eyles, F.L.S., F.S.S. 

The Tobacco Growing Industry in Southern Rhodesia, by E. M. 
Matthews, B.Sc. 

Tobacco Baling Box Measurements, by C. A. Kelsey Harvey. 

Handbook of Tobacco Culture for Planters in Southern Rhodesia, 
price 28. 6d., post free outside South Africa 3s. 6d. 


STATISTICS. 

Collection of Agricultural Statistics in Southern Rhodesia, by 
Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

The Agricultural Returns for 1914, by B. Haslewood, F.S.S. 

Statistical Returns of Crops in Southern Rhodesia for the Season 
1914-16, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and B. Haslewood. 
Farm and Live Stock Statistics, 1915, by >Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., and B. Haslewood, F.S.S. 

Statistical Returns of Crops grown by Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia for the Season 1916-16, by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., and Fred Eyles, F.L.S. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce, 1916, by Eric A\ 
* Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 
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No. 2BL Statistic! of Crops, 1916-17, by F. Eyles, F.L.6. 

Np. 286. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1917, 
by Eric A. Nobbe, Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 303. Statistics of Crops, 1917-18, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc.| and 
F. Eylee, F.L.S. 

No. 322. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce, 1918, by F. Eyles, 
F.L.S. 

No. 361. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1919, 
by F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

>fo. 380. Statistics of Crops grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia, 
1919-20, by H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 393. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for 1920, by 
H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 409. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1920-21, by H. C. K. Fynn. ' 

No. 426. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the year 1921, 
by H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 443. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia for 
the Season 1921-22, by F. Eylee, F.L.S., and H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 469. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1922, 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 484. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1922-23, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 496. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1023. 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 502. Winter Crops, 1923, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 527. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1923-24, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 543. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1924, 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 580. Statistics of Summer Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia for the Season 1924-25, by A. Borradaile Bell, 
Statistician. 

No. 595. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1925, 
by A. Borradaile Bell, Statistician. 

LIVE STOCK. 

No. 208. Water in the Diet of Live Stock, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S 

No. 227. An Experiment in Beef Production,, by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 245. Beef Feeding Experiment No. 2, by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 250. Beef Feeding Experiment No. 3, by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 336. Butchering and Flaying. 

No. 338. From Breeder to Butcher; Beef Feeding Experiment No. 5, by 
E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 345. Notes on the Theory and Practice of Feeding Cattle' in Southern 
Rhodesia, Part IV., by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 381. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 8, by 
Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 302. Memorandum on the Cattle Industry of Southern Rhodesia, 1921. 

No. 421. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 9, 
Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 

No. 446. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 11, 
Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by Eric A. Nobbs. 
Ph.D., B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 

No. 448. The Cattle Industry. 

No. 468. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 13, 
by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 
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No. 469. Hand-Rearing of Calves, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 478. The Management of Sheep, by Montague Gadd. 

No. 482. The Feeding of Fattening Cattle, Dairy Cows and Riga, by 
O. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 483. From Breeder to Batcher; Cattle Feeding Experiments Nos 14 
and 16, Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by Eric A. 
Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 489. Further Notes upon the Feeding of Farm Animals, by G. N. 
Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 584. Merino Sheep in Southern Rhodesia, by H. W. Hilliard. 

No. 589. Raising Pigs for Profit, by MacW. Ingram, Garth Farm, P.B. 
Bulawayo. 

Arsenite Cattle Dip — ^How to Mix. 


DAIRYING. 

No. 277. A Farm Cheese and Butter Dairy, by R. C. Simmons and G. 
U. Fripp. 

No. 383. Control of Temperature in Dairying, by T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 418. Manufacture of Cheddar Cheese, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., 
N.D.D. 

No. 427. Common Defects in Butter-making, by T. Hamilton, I\I.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 449. Farm Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 463. The Rearing of Bacon Pigs for Bacon Factory Purposes, by 
T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 495. How to Produce First Grade Cream, by T. Hamilton, M.A. 

No. 498. Gouda or Sweet-Milk Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 611. Bacon Curing on the Farm, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., 
N.D.D. 

No. 520. Treatment of Gassy Curds in Cheese-making, bv T. Hamilton, 

M. A., N.D.A,, N.D.D. 

No. 530. The Dairy Industry: Causes of Variation in Cream Tests, by 
T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 562. Bacteria and the Da«ry Industry, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 
No. 567. Cottage Cheese, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

No. 672. The Pasteurisation of Milk and Cream, by J. R. Corry, 
B.Sc. (Agr.). 

No, 577. Cream Cheese, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

No. 583. Cream Cooling Devices, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A. , N.D.D. 

No. 594. Milk- Recording and its Advantages, by T. Hamilton, .M.A.y 

N. D.A., N.D.D, Introduction by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. 

Drawings of cow byres can be obtained upon application to the 
Dairy Expert, Department of Agriculture, Sahsbury. 

VETERINARY. 

No. 121. Rabies, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., and T. G. Millington, 
M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H, 

No. 191. Scab or Scabies in Sheep and Goats, by Rowland Williams, 
M R C V S 

No. 313. Obstruction in Sheath of Ox, by J. M. Sinclair, M.R.C.V.S. 

No, 364. Round- worm Infection of Calves, by H. B. Hornby, M.R.O.V.S. 
No. 367. Quarter-evil, by C. R. Edmonds, M.R.C,V.S. 

No. 431. History, Control and Treatment of Infectious Abortion in Cattle 
in Southern Rhodesia, by LI. £. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.8. 
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No. 436. A Short History of Infective Diseases, by J. M. Sinclair, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 474. Heartwater. 

No. 480. Measles in Swine, by P. D. Huston, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 488. A Note on an Outbreak of Infectious Abortion associated with 

Sterility, by LI. E. W. Sevan, M.R.C.V.S., and P. D. Huston, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 497. The Laboratory Diagnosis of Animal Diseases, by LI. £. W. 
Sevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 600. Infectious Abortion, by LI. E. W. Sevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 636. Inoculation of Cattle against Redwater and Gall Sickness, by 
LI. E. W. Sevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 670. The Spaying of Sovines, by Q. C. Hooper Sharpe, M.C., 

M.R.C.V.S., and M. H. Kingcome, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 697. Suspected Poisoning of Stock: The Proper procedure, by 

M. H. Kingcome, M.R.C.V.8. (Lon.), and A. W. Facer, S.A. 
(Oxon.), A.I.C. 

Services of Government Veterinary Surgeons. 

IRRIGATION. 

No. 270. Odzani River Irrigation Scheme, by W. M. Watt. 

No. 300. ' The Dangers and Prevention of Soil Erosion, by W. M. Watt. 

No. 349. The Hydraulic Ram, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.Inst.C.E. , 
A.M.I.E.E. 

No. 376. Notes on the Water Law of Southern Rhodesia, by R. Mcllwaine, 
M.A., LL.E. 

No. 384. The Application of Water in Irrigation, by A. C. Jennings, 
Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., A.M.I.E.E. 

No. 400. Soil Washing, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.I.C.E., A.M.I.E.E. 

No. 418. Water Power Resources of Southern Rhodesia, by C. L. Robert- 
son, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 438. Summer Irrigation in Rhodesia, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.Inst.C.E 
No. 462. Weirs and their Construction, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.I.C.E., 

A. M,I.E.E. 

No. 476. Soil Washing, by A. C. Jennings, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.I.E.E 
No. 621. Water; Its Use for Irrigation, by E. V. Flack. 

No. 629. The Umtali River Irrigation Scheme, by C. P, Robinson, B.Sc. 
No. 668. How to use an Engineer’s or Farm Level, by P. H. Haviland, 

B. Sc. (Eng.). 

No. 666. Further Notefj on Soil Erosion, by P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. (Eng.). 
Engineering Advice. 

FORESTRY. 

No. 366. The Management of Woods, by J. S. Henkel. 

No. 439. Forestry in Rhodesia: Planting and Care of Forest Trees, by 

J. S. Henkel. 

No. 470. Forestry in Soutliern Rhodesia: The Propagation of Eucalypts, 
by J; S. Henkel. 

No. 612. Indigenous Timbers for Fencing, by J. S. Henkel. 

No. 623. Tree Planting and Termites, by A. S. Thornewill, B.A. 

No. 628. Forestry in Southern Rhodesia; Timber and Fuel for Tobacco 
Growers, by J. S. Henkel. 

No. 656. Forestry in the Melsetter District,* by J. S. Henkel. 

No* 575. Tending of Eucalyptus Plantations, by A. S. Thornewill, B.A. 
No. 578. Rules for Tree Planting, by A. S. Thornewill, B.A. 

Price List of Forest Tree Transplants, Ornamental Shrubs, Hedge 
' Plants and Seeds. 
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HORTICULTURE. 

No. 471. Budding of Citrus Trees, by A. G. Turner. 

No. 696. Establishment and Care of a Home Orchard, by G. W. Marshall, 
Horticulturist. 

A Comparative Study of the Citrus Industry of South Africa, by 
Herbert J. Webber, Ph.D., D.Agr. Price 2/-. 


ENTOMOLOGY AND VEGETABLE PATHOLOGY. 

No. 139. Termites, or “White Ants,** by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 178. Illustrations of Natural Forest in relation to Tsetse Flv bv 

R. W. Jack, F.E.S. ^ • 

No. 187. The Dusty Surface Beetle, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 197. Chafer Beetles, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 204. Some Injurious Caterpillars, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 214. Some Household Insects, by R. Lowe Thompson, B.A. 

No. 219. More Household Insects, by R. Lowe Thompson, B.A. 

No. 228. Rhodesian Citrus Pests, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 233. Does it Pay to Spray Potatoes in Southern Rliodcsia ? bv Rupert 
W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 261. Turnip Sawfly, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 280. The Maize Beetle, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. , 

No. 290. Notes on Remedies for Turnip Sawfly, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S 

No. 302. A Note on the Maize Stalk Borer, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 317. Maize Culture on Red Soil ; Value of Poisoned Bait as an Aid to 
Good Stands, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 363. Further Experiments with Poisoned Bait on Maize Lands, by 
R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 385. The Common Fruit Beetle, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 402. Ticks Infesting Domestic Animals in Southern Rhodesia, by 
R. W; Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 425. Notes from the Entomological Branch, by Rupert W. Jack, 
F.E.S., Chief Entomologist. 

No. 450. Insect Pests of Fruits other than Citrus in Southern Rhodesia, 
by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 460. Tsetse Fly : a Four Years* Experiment in Game Elimination, 
by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 476. Tsetse Fly —Inspection of Shangani Experimental Area, by 

Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 603. Locusts, by J. K. Chorley. 

No. 616. The Coming Campaign against Locusts by Rupert W. Jack, 
FES 

No. 622. Notes on the Black Citrus Aphis, by C. B. Symes. 

No. 636. The Black Maize Beetle: Observations on Life History and 

Control, by C. B. Symes. 

No. 548. Insect Pests of Cotton, by C. B. Symes. 

No. 553. Observations on Some Injurious Markings of Oranges, by C. B. 

Symes. 

No. 687. Tsetse Fly in the Lomagundi District, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 693. Notes from the Entomological Laboratory— (1) Outbreak of Army 
Worm (Laphygma exempta, Wlk.), (2) Cattle Myiasis: “Screw 
Worm,’’ by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 602. Preliminary List of Plant Diseases Recorded in Southern 

Rhodesia, by F. Eyles. 
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POULTRY. 

No. 465. The Poultry Industry: Piurasites, by A. Little. 

No. 472. Ducks on the Form, by H. Q. Wheeldon. 

No. 481. Poult^ Husbandry: Some Common Diseases of Poultry, by 
A. Little. 

No. 491. Poultry Husbandry: Housing and Feeding of Adult Stock, by 
H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 606. Poult^ Husbandry: Diseases of the Reproductive System, by 
A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

No. 617. Poultry Husbandry: The Rearing and Fattening of Table 
Poultry, by H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 526. Abnormalities in Eggs, by A. Little. 

No. 631. The Poultry Industry: The Turkey, by A. Littfe. 

No. 538. Mating for Improvement and Increased Egg Production, by 
A. Little. 

No. 647. Rhodesia Egg-laying Test, 1st April, 1924 — 2nd February, 1926, 
by H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 661. Poultry Husbandry : Advioe to Beginners, by A. Little. 

No. 656. Geese, by A. Little. 

No. 673. Systematic Breeding for Increased Egg Production, by H. G. 
Wheeldon. 

No. 579. Poultry Husbandry: Respiratory Diseases, by A. Little. 

No. 600. The Poultry Industry — Scarcity of Eggs: Causes and Remedies, 
by A. Little. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 

No. 360. Notes on the Rainfall Season 1919-20 in Southern Rhodesia, by 
C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 436. The Possibility of Seasonal Forecasting and Prospects for Rain- 
fall Season 1922-23, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 506. Review of the 1923-24 Rainfall Season. 

No. 624. The Use of an Aneroid Barometer, by C. L. Roberteon, B.Sc., 
A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 532. The Short Period Forecast and Daily Weather Report, by C. L. 
Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 542. Review of the Abnormal Rainfall Season, 1924-26, by C. L 
Robertson, B.Sc. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. 93. Formation of Agricultural Credit Associations in Rhodesia, by^ 
Loudon M. Douglas, F.R.S.E. 

No. 226. Classiiication of Clouds, by R. H. Scott, F.R.S. 

No. 248. A Preservative for Samples of Arsenical Dips for Analysis, by 
A. G. Holborow, F.LC. 

No. 264. Hints on E^losives, by W. Martin Watt, Government Agricul- 
tural Engineer. 

No. 264. Nature Notes— Adaptation, by C. F. M. Swynnerton, F.L.S. 

No. 274. Lecture on Malaria and Blackwater, by A. M. Fleming, C.M.G., 
M.B., C.M., F.R.C.S.E., D.P.H., Medical Director. 

No. 283. Maize Foods for the Homo. 

No. 368. Notes on the Regulations Gk)verning the Sale of Fertilisers and 
Farm Foods, by E. V. Flack. 
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No. 414. Limestones in Southern Rhodesia, by Q. N. Blackshsw, O.B.E., 
B.8c., F.I.C. 

No. 463. The Manufacture of Roofing Tiles on the Farm, by Arthur J. 
Omer. 

No. 479. Quinine Prophylaxis in Malaria, by A. M. Fleming, M.B., C.M., 
F.R.C.S.E., D.P.H, 

No. 487. The Quarrying of Granite for Building Purposes, by Q. M. 
Gillespie. 

No. 618. Locusts as Food for Stock, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 648. Ochna Pulchra Berries, by A. W. Facer, B.A., A.I.C. 

No. 564. Pisd-de-Terre, by P. B. Aird. 

No. 569. Education of Children of Farmers in Southern Rhodesia, by R. 
McIntosh, M.A. 

No. 574. Brick-making on the Farm, by A. C. Jennings, Assoc. M.Inst.G.E., 
A.M.LE.E. 

No. 588. Concrete on the Farm, by N. P. Sellick, M.C., B.Sc. (Eng.), 
Assistant Irrigation Engineer. 

The Analyses of Agricultural Products, Soils, Water, etc. 
Lectures for Farmers. 

Farming Returns for Income Tax Purposes. 

Land Bank Act (price 1/-). 

Twelve Simple Rules for the Avoidance of Malaria and Black- 
water. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Water Supplies 

The Satief aotlon and Value of a 
PERFECT WATER SUPPLY. 


This can be obtained per- 
manently and at little cost 
by installing an ALSTON 
Windmill. The ALSTON 
Mill will run without atten- 
tion. giving an ample supply 
of water for all purposes, 
and will dispense with all 
anxiety and worry so fre- 
quently caused by inefficient 
mills. 


Their Ileliability is Prove rbial. 

Fitteel with Maohine-ciit (iearn, Hall 
BearingTH, Alto Fjiibticrvtioii and Storm- 
Proof UeKuIntors. All workinpr parts 
encloserl in a Dust-l^roof (’asc and rnn 
in oil If unable to procure locally, write 
us direct. 



WORKING SINCE 1922 ON FIRST 
OILING. 

17th January, 1924. 

“In 1922 the 10-ft Enclosed Double 
Geared Mill was erected, and HAS 
BEEN WORKING EVER SINCE WITH 
THE FIRST OILING, and thus far the 
Mill has gi\en utmost satisfaction, and 
it is a Mill worth having. I have recom- 
mended the Mill to several of the 
neighbouring farmers.*’— Mr. T. Joubert, 
Blaauwbank Rail, South Africa. 


James Alston & Sons, Pty, Ltd. 

MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


WANTED. — Manager for farm in Northern E/hodesia. 
vS ingle man preferred. Eight hundred acres under cultiva- 
tion. Main crops mealies and cotton. A sound knowledge of 
rattle essential. House provided. — Apply Rhodesia Agricvl- 
tural Journal, Box 387, Salisbury, stating salary required. 








Biidgehank ( ondui , winnei of 1 000 guineas tiophy at T>ula\\a\() Slum 


THE RHODESI/s 


Agricultural Journal. 

Issued by Authority oj the Minister of Ayt ivulfnre and Lands 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
Subscription : 5/# per annum 
Editor - . W, E Mmd, 


VoL. XXIIL] Septilmbek, 1926. [No. 


Editorial. 


Contributions and correspondence regarding subjects 
affecting the farming industry of Southern Rhodesia are 
incited. All communications regarding these matters and 
subscriptions and advertisements should he addressed to: — 
The Editor^ Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, 


Rebate on Registered Stud Stock.— We ure pleaseil to 
state that the Beira and Mashonaland and Khodesia Railways 
have agreed to include sheep and pigs in the reduced rate 
ipplicable to stud stock ini})orted from the Union of Soutli 
Africa. Thus, sheep and pigs registered in the South African 
Stud Book, when consigned to points in the Bechuanalaiul 
Protectorate, Rhodesia or Mozambique Company’s territor\ . 
or l>etween points in the^se teiritorias, will be carried at hall 
the ordinary lutes at owner’s risk over the section noith 
of Mafeking. 


1 ) 
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Black Welsh CattlOi-- The illusiration on the opposite 
])a^e show^ tlie pro‘.»‘eny of the lUack Wesli bull which Mr. 
G. Fleming* lias in use at his farm Gilston, near Salis- 
bury. It will be remembered that four bulls of this breed 
were imported l)> ]Jr. A. M. Fleming, C.M.G., ai the end 
ot of which number two went to Mr. G. A. Dobbin’s 

ranch in the Umvukwe area, while one was retained by 
Dr. Fleming foj* liis farm at Marandellas, the otlier being 
acijuired by Mr. G. N. Fleming. We juibli.shed a iiaiagrapli 
to thi^ eltect, and reproduced a photograph of om^ of the 
bulls, in the Jihodrsia AgricidfuraJ Jout'nal for Decembei’, 
1923. 

Mr. Fleming lias been running liis bull with grade 
De\oii lows, and the illustration shows some of the progeny, 
which are about s(‘ven months old. in the left foreground is 
one ot' the dams. Mr. Fleming is veiy pleased with the 
results obtained ‘-o far, but it is, of course, too early to 
e\;pi*ess an ojiinioii as to the suitability of the Dlack WeDh 
breed (o Ithodesian (*onditions. The bull retained by Dr. 
Fleming has died, but we understand that tlie two taken 
by ^li. Dobbin aie alive and well, and that he also is very 
well pleased with the progeny. 


A Settler’s Cottage. — We rejiroduce on the opposite page 
a photogiaph of a useful type of settler’s cottage erected 
at Mr, T. H. Newmarcli’s farm, Glenara, near Salisbury, 
and which attracted the attention of the Britivsh fanners 
iluring their visit to this farm. The cottage has foui* rooms, 
consisting ot a iliiiing-room, 14 feet by 12 feet, and three 
bedi'oonis — one 12 feid by 12 feet and two 10 feet by 12 feet 
— with a bathroom attaclied and a kitchen detached. 
'Ihere is a verandah all round the house, supported by cir-* 
cular brick pillars. All the walls are of 9-inch burnt bricks, 
10 feet high. The floors, including the verandah, are laid 
with burnt brick, mostly halves, and rendered with cement 
3 to 1. The inside walls are plastered with ordinary dagga 
and steel-trowelled and colour-washed. All wood-work has 
had three coats of paint, and each room has a cement skirt- 
ing board, which is also painted. There is a ceiling of 
beaver boards in each room. The outside walls are plastered 




\ usflul t\|H ot settle! s (ottigi it (Jinn \ 1 nui (Su iclitoml into ) 
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lime aiul sand. All the doois and windows have inos- 
ijuitu ^auze, wdiicli is a fixture on llu* windows. 1di(‘ rfX)f is 
ol lhai(di, and (he loof liinheiN an* ot ”uin poU's oi<)wn on 
the ])i*operly. Ihie cost oi the cotta^(‘ to .Mr. Aew march 
was a liifle less lhan £200, but he states llial (lu* cost to-day 
would be a1 l(*asj £.‘100. 


farming Calendar. — We are rather inclined to think 
that the Farinin^»‘ (hiltuidar which is piiblislu'd monthly to- 
w’ards the end ol this Journal is apt lo he overlooked by 
o-ur I'eadeiTi. Wt* would, however, assure them that much 
useful information is to be fouml under the various headinf»:s. 
though of course it is Jice-essarily in a condensed torm. We 
w’ould direct attention this month ])arti(‘ularly to the entomo- 
logical notes in the calendar, wherein preventi\o measures 
for the control of pests of cotton, tobacco and citrus tniits 
are set out. Thrip took heavy toll of the orange crop last 
season, and althougli there is a lot to be learnt yet in reg-ard 
to the various species which are prevalent in this Polony 
and measures for combating lliem, the advice given wdll, 
we think, Ik* helpful. 


Departmental Appointments.— Tin* Department of Agri- 
culture has been strengthened by the appointment of Mr. W . 
Fleming, of Highbury Farm, Standeidon, Transvaal, as 
Stock Adviser, Mr. Fleming, avIio took u]) hi.> duties on 
the 1st August, has a life-long experience in the manage- 
ment and handling of live sto(*k, and is w’oll known througli- 
out the Union of South Africa and l{ho<lesia as a sound judge 
of stock. The appointment is an important one, and we feel 
sure that it will have a heneficent influence upon thc' pastoral 
industry of this Colony. 

The staff of the Entomological Division has l)een in- 
creased by the appointment of Mr. A. Cnthl>ertwSoii us junioi 
•entomologist. Mr. Cuthbertson, who graduated in 1925 from 
the West of Scotland Agricultural College, will be engaged 
principally on problems of control of citrus pests in this 
<Jolony — a wdde and important subject. 

Mr. D. D. Brown, Tobacco and Cotton Expert statione<l 
in Matabeleland, proceeds on six months’ vacation leave at 
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the of this month. Mr. K. M. .Matthews, 

Adviser, is temporarily transferred to lbilawa\o to cany 
oa Mr. Ib’own’s work there. 


The Dairy Industry. — From time to time we have com- 
mented on the satisfactory progress made by the dairy in- 
dustry in the past three or four years. The Customs returns 
for 1925 show that our export trade in butter is still bein^* 
maintained, althoug^h there is a slight dec*rease in amount 
exported compared with 1924. This is explained by the fact 
that in 1924, which was a drougfht year in the Tin ion of Souili 
Africa, wo exported roug^lily 100,000 lbs. more butter to the 
Union than in 1925. The actual fippires of our ex])orts are 


as follows : — 

1925. 

1024. 


lbs. 

Value. 

ll)'.. 

V'alue. 

Belgian Congo 

.. 201,360 

:ei6,65J 

155,152 

£15,145 

P.E. Africa ... 

... 53,834 

4,879 

47,114 

4,354 

Union of S.A. ... 

... 254,917 

15,434 

353,507 

26,931 

N. Rhodesia 

... 50,635 

4,647 

34,088 

3,612 

Total 

.. 560,746 

4:41,611 

.■)89,86l 

£50,042 


It will be noticed that the exports show an imaease to 
eveiy countiy with the exception of that to the Union of 
South Africa. As 1925 was our iword production year, it 
follows that more butter is being consumed locally, and as 
the country develops we can expe<*t this tendency to continue. 

The latest available Customs returns for Janiiary and 
February of this year show that our export trade is still 
flourishing*. In the two months under review we exported 
188,638 lb's, of butter of the value of t* 1 1,281 1o the Union, 
and 40,489 lbs., value £2,749, to “countries overseas.’^ 


Eldndslaagto Woir. — The illustration shows the weir on 
the Nyakurwi lliver on Mr. W. D. Vallance's farm, Elands- 
laagte Fistate, in the Marapdellas district. 

This weir, some 150 feet* in length, is comstructod 
fhToughout of concrete, and was designed by the Irrigation 
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IJiiiiHli oi llie Dojuitiiieiit ot Aj»n( iilliiie The tiebt of the 
veil is 100 feel the (lest le\el being* one foot below tin* 

le^el of tlie top of the flank abntinents The se< tion of tin 
evistmg stiuetuu^is suffu lentlv liea\> to punide foi fuithei 
heightening at ‘^nne tiituie date The (oiKiete used was 



1 : d: () piopoition, w^ith a pei(*entage of plums oi displaceis. 
The outlet fiom the wen consists of a 6-inch pipe, the dis- 
charge being controlled by a sluue valve at the downstream 
end. The structure w^as completed in October, 1924, and 
during the past twro luiny seasons floods of consideiable mag- 
nitude have passed over it. The weir enables a certain (luan- 
tity of w^ater to be stored, and anangeinents have Wu made 
for the irrigation of 60 acres of land which is at the piesent 
time under crops. The land itself is a contact soil lesponding 
well to imgatioii. The total tost of the wsoheme wan £250. 
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The Shows* — The agricultural show season has come and 
gone, and on the whole the standard of the exhibits Ini'- 
l>een well up to the average of previous years. At Bulawayo 
and Salisbuiy the cattle entries were hardly so numerous 
iLs they have been in some past years, there being an absence 
of exhibits from the Union of South Africa, which have 
generally formed an interesting feature at these two cenircvs. 
At both places the Shorthorn classes were stronger than 
usual, and Massrs Dalton & Taylor’s now famous bull, 
Bridgebank Condor, not only was awarded the 1,000 guineas 
trophy at Bulawayo, but also took pjcinier honours at Gwelo 
and Salisbury. A satisfactory feature at the Salisbuiy Show' 
was the absence of inferior animals or animals not in show' 
condition; the same, how'ever, (‘annot be said of all the 
exhibits at Bulawayo and Gw’elo. 

Frieslands were a strong* class at the two principal shows,, 
in spite of the absence of any appreciable number of animals 
from the rinioii. Mr. W. tt. Waller, of Bluffhill, Salisbury, 
brought forw’ard an exceptionally good lot of Fi’ieslands of 
all ages and classes at the Salisbury Show, and had the dis- 
tinction (if having his cow’, Bodlonfa ELsina, adjudged the 
l)eKt female on the show. The classes for slaughter stock at 
Bulawayo, Salisbury and Gwelo were well supported, and 
some particularly nice stall-fed bullo(;ks wei'e exhibited. In 
certain instances, however, the animals might with advaii- 
tag|(‘ have received one or two weeks’ extra feeding, as they 
were nol in quite the prime condition that they should be 
when placed on a fat stock show. The prices realised for this 
class of cattle at Gwelo and Salisbury were particularly good. 

As regards other classes of live stock, it is satisfactory 
to record that at Bulawayo and Salisbury llie exhibit?* 
of pigs were l)oth more numerous than usual and of bettei 
(iuality, while a strong feature at Gwelo was the well- 
supported classes of Imth w'ool and mutton sheep. The 
woolled sheep (*aine principally from the Somabnla Flats, and 
w'ere mainly the property of Messrs. Hahn and Kashula. 

Both at Bulawayo and Salisbuiy a special feature is 
now being made of the district exhibits or exhibits represen- 
tative of the activities of different Farmers’ Associations in 
Southern Rhodesia. At the Bulawayo Show there were five 
entries in this (dass, including one from Tati Concession, the 
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first award going to the Essexvale Farmers’ dissociation for 
a veiy nicely staged and truly representative exhibit. At 
Salisbury there were six entries, the Mashonaland Farmers’ 
Association being awarded first pla<*e, followed by Fori 
Vi(itoria and Shainva. Special mention should be made of 
the enterprise of the Fort Victoria Association in bringing 
its exhibits ironi such a distance principally by means of 
motor (*ars, and in staging what was really a very represen- 
tative collection of general farm products. 

The produce classes have to some extent suffered at the 
expense of these district exhibits, but we (*ertainly think that 
to the general public and to new settlers the innovation 
is one of much interest and to be commended. The piimar^’ 
object of the competitions is to demonstrate the varied activi- 
ties of farmers in the areas from which the exhibits come and 
to show the qualitj' of the crops which arc being produced 
in reasonably large (luantities in each particular district. 
We shall hope to see even stronger competition in these 
lasses next year. 

Considering the unfavourable seaSKm, competition in the 
cotton classes wa^s as good as could be expected, while the 
(luality on the whole was fair. Mr. E. C. Holmes, of 
Ifindura, \von the gold cup at Gatooma for the best and 
most typical cotton phuit, and was also placed first at the 
Sa 1 i sbu r V Sh ()>y . 

Tobacco naturally formed a veiy strong teatuie at 
Salisbury, though the quality was hardly as gon<l as in the 
last two ])ie>ious years, and it wii» certainly not as effectively 
staged as it was last year. Entries in the tobacco classes were 
not numerous at Bulawayo and Gwelo, and here again 
'stronger competition may be looked for next year. Mr. St. 
C. B. Gwyiiii, of Edwaleni, Nyamandhlovu, staged an inter- 
esting special exhibit at each of the three main shows of the 
varied type of leaf which he havS produced in Matabeleland 
this year. At the Salisbury Show Mr. Andrews gained 
premier honours. 

The maize exhibits on all the shows were remarkable for 
the weight and size of the ears and grain. Fort Victoria 
put up a particularly good exhibit in this respect, while at 
Gatooma also the maize classes were very well supported 
and of good quality. Mr. F. C. Peek, of Teign, Concesaion, 
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swept the board at Salisbury with Hickory King maize, 
being awarded the Grand Championship in the 500- and 100- 
ear classes, while he also took first place in the 10- and 
single-eiir classes. Generally speaking, however, on the 
premier maize show, viz., Salisbury, the type was not so 
g(X)d as it has been in previous years, and it would seem 
that breeders are inclined to follow their own ideas in regard 
to type instead of adhering to the old standards which have 
been recognised in the past. In all the shows at whicli 
Potchefstroom Pearl was exhibited it was noticeable that a 
marked departure from the true type had been introduced. 

Ground nuts were also more strongly supported than 
usual at all centres, and the quality was particularly good. 
Mr. A. Ackerman, of Que Que, put forward an exceptionally 
fine sack which took first awards at Bulawayo, Gwelo, 
Gatooma and Salisbury. It is interesting to note that his 
average yield over some 20 to 30 acres last season was over 
30 bags of nuts per acre. 

The exhibits of dairy produce were quite satisfactory, 
although in some eases the quality of the exhibits was not 
up to the standard of previous years. 

At the Salisbui’y and Bulawayo Shows the classes for 
dairy produce were well represented. The farm butter 
exhibits were fairly numerous and of good quality. Over- 
working and lack of flavour were the chief defects in the 
farm butter classes, although ‘‘streakiness^’ was also fairly 
common. Flavour is very largely a matter of feed; green, 
.succulent feeds are necessary to obtain a good flavour and 
colour in butter. “Streakiness’’ can be remedied by thorough 
working of the butter when in the granular stage and by 
even distribution of the salt. 

The creamery butter exhibited was in some . cases of 
exceptionally good quality. 

The exhibits of , cheese, although not very numerous, 
were of fair quality. Defects in flavour were common in 
some of the cheese exhibited; defects in body and texture 
were not so general, although one or two exhibits were 
decidedly ^‘weak bodied.’^ To obtain a firm-bodied cheese 
it is essential that the curd be firmed properly in the whey. 
Scalding at a higher temperature will result in a firm curd 
^being obtained. 
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At Umtali 'and Galooina the exhibits of dairy 
pi-oduee were exceptionally g^ood. The entries were 
numerous and the (piality of tlie butter, particularly in the 
fresh butter class, left nothing to be desired. Al Umtali 
especially competition in the latter class was veiy keen. A 
slight tendency to over-work (he butter was evident, and 
“streakinesvs” was noti(*eable in several ot the exhibits. The 
cheese exhibits, although few' in numl>er, w^ere of fairly good 
(piality. The flavour in most cases was sound, but most of 
the cheese was Aveak bodied. 

The dairy seition at fiwelo, Pori Victoria and Rusape 
AAas only fairly well represented. Veiy little butter was 
exhibited at these shows, and the quality of the exhibits was 
only moderate. Lack of flavour, streakiness and over-working 
were the most common defects observed in the butter 
exhibited. 

No cheese was shown at Rusape or Victoria. The cheese 
exhibits at Gwelo, although not numerous, were of fair 
quality. 

There is no reason why the exhibits of dairy produce 
should not be one of the chief features at the annual shows 
at Gwelo, Victoria and Rusape, as these districts are 
eminently suitable for dairying. More attention, therefore, 
should be paid to this branch of farming. 
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Tobacco Seed-Beds. 


By 1). D. Bhown, Tobacco and Colton Expert. 


The seed-beds are the foundation of the tobacco crop, and 
should the growei* fail to raise good, strong*, healthy seed- 
lings, unsatisfactory results will be the consequence. The 
work in connection with the i)reparation, seeding and after 
care of the seed-beds is very often not given proper considera- 
tion, and, when this is so, optimum results can hardly be 
expected. ..Mthough the handling of seed-beds is not an 
intricate business, it would be well to bear in mind that, 
in order to produce suitable seedlings, unremitting care and 
attention are called for on the part of the tobacco grower. 

Type of Seed-Bed. — The open frame type of seed-bed is 
used in this Colon}", and has proved suitable under existing 
climatic conditions. The type is a simple one, furnished with 
low sides and a covering of cheese-cloth or grass. 

Selection of Site. — ^Carcful consideration should be given 
to the selection of a suitable site for the seed-beds. The area 
selected should, if possible, be well sheltered from the prevail- 
ing winds, for seed-beds placed in an exposed position not 
only require more watering, but the young plants do not 
thrive as they should, it is important that the beds should 
be near a permanent water supply. 

In order to ensure the maximum supervision, the site 
chosen for tobacco seed-beds should be as near the homestead 
as povssible. The proximity to the homestead will necessarily 
be governed by such considerations as suitability of soil, 
water supply and shelter. If possible, the beds should also 
be reasonably close to the fields. The beds should be located 
so that the plants may have the maximum amount of sun- 
light, the early morning sunlight being especially beneficial. 
To attain this, the beds should have an eastern or north- 
eastern exposure whenever such is possible. It may be 
necessary to erect an artificial windbreak. 
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A siBiply-roiistrucled sludtoi* is niach* hy plaf'iiio- jxists 
at oarh (*omei' of the seed-bed area and sti‘el(*lnnj>‘ two strands 
of wire round to each ])ost. The lonei- si rand ot wir(' should 
be about one fool from the f^round ]ev(d and tin* ii})per strand 
of wire a little below the level of tlie top ol tlu' windbreak. 
The wires should be supported l)y other posts placed ai inter- 
vals b(Mween the corner posts. lionf>' t^iass. kmmIs or maize 
stalks are next placed in an upright ])osition against tin* wircvs 
and firmly laced to tlie upper and lower w ii(\s. A gateway 
should b(* left in one side of the feiuM*, j>rett‘rably on tliat side 
away from the [irevailing winds. 

The area select'd should not be on a st(‘('p slo])e. Wht*n 
it is not possible to have a fairly level site, tin' beds may be 
arrangfod in terraces on a slightly' .sloping* area. In the latter 
instance it will be necessary to dig* a drain above the site in 
order to prevent any rush of w'ater flowing* down the slope 
and over the beds during the rains. Good drainage should 
be provided for wherever the grower fears any possibility of 
damage due to a rush of water during rain storms. 

liarge trees have a detrimental effect on the growth of 
the seedlings through their roots wspreading under the beds 
and depriving Ihe tobacco plants of food and water. For 
these reasons, therefore, no large trees vshould be too close to 
seed-beds. 

Soil.— The most suitable soils for seed-beds are sandy 
loams and alluvial soils which have a good supply of humus 
and are naturally well drained, friable and fertile. It may 
not always be possible to find an ideal lypc of soil on the area 
selected for a seed-bed site, and wdien this is the case much 
can be done to change the texture of the soil to render it more 
suitable. In cases where the soil is too light and friable, a 
few wagon-loads of heavier soil should be applied over the 
surface of the site. Where the soil is too heavy and stiff, a 
similar application of sand will improve the texture and render 
such soils more suitable for raising tobacco seedlings. The 
soil used for tobacco seed-beds must be well drained. If the 
soil becomes saturated with water, the plants do not make 
satisfactory growth, and are more liable to become affected 
by disease. 

The beds for the early sowing may be situated on the 
edge of a vlei, provided the soil is not too cold, but such 
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locations should be avoided for later plantings, as during the 
rains the vlei soils become water-logged. On many farms 
the soil near the only availalde water supply is inclined to be 
too Met. In such instances it will be necessary to provide 
adequate drainage, and expense of both time and money should 
not be spared to cany out such operations as are necessarv 
thoroughly to drain the site. 

The season’s supply of plants may depend on the i)ropei 
construction of the drains. The drainage of land uitli a 
sufficient fall, away from the seed-bed area, presents no 
serious difficulty. Where it is not possible to have land with 
the required fall, the work of constructing drains \sull be 
greater, and the outlets will need to bo carried to a greater 
distG^nce from the beds. Generally speaking, it is necessary 
to cut a trench round the four sides of the site and have an 
outlet cut from the lowest point to allow the water from the 
trenches to run oflP. Small drains are of no praciical use; 
a satisfactory drain is one about four feel ^vide and of suffi- 
cient depth thoroughly to drain the site of the beds. Where 
artificial shelters are to be erected round the beds, space 
shoidd be left for them between the trenches and the seed-bed 
areg. Negligence in the matter of drainage may be the cause 
of failure in the production of seedlings, and, as previously 
stated, the supply of good, healthy seedlings is essential for 
the production of the tobacco crop. The question of drainage 
applies particularly to the seed-beds for Turkish tobacco, as 
these beds are soum later in the vseason, when the heavy rains 
are on. 

Tobacco seed-beds slioidd not be made continuously on 
the same soil. When the same site is used annually, the 
seedlings are more liable to the attacks of insects and fimgus 
and bacterial diseases. The soil is also rendered less suitable 
through the constant applications of water and the ' annual 
sterilising. New land is preferable, as weeds are less trouble- 
some, and the plants are not so subject to the attacks of 
insect pests and fungus and bacterial diseases. 

Some growers prefer to renew the soil annually in per- 
manent seed-beds; provided the site is sterilised each year, 
there is no objection to this practice. 

— ^First of all, the site s^uld 
be cleared of all undergrowth and rubbish, after which it 
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should be levelled. The area cleared should be in excess of 
the actual area required for bods, so that a cleared space will 
be left round the seed-beds. This woik is best (‘arried out 
duriiij^ the winter months and some time previous to the final 
preparation of the beds. An application of well-rotted pul- 
verised kraal manure should then be broadcast over th<» 
surface of the site. IMie dressing* should 1)(» a fairly heavy 
oni', toi* tobacco sc^ed is ver\ small and can store uj) only very 
small amounts ot plant food. The plants ai(» thi»refor(' soon 
forced to draw their food supply from tin* soil, cons(*(|U(»ntly 
1oba('co s(*ed-beds should be in a high state of fertilit.v. Th(‘ 
soil should hav(' an abundanc(* of availabh* plant food at the 
lime the se(*d g(‘rminates, and a sutlicienl supply to main- 
tain a steady giowlh ot tin* set'dlings during tin* peiiod of 
time tln‘y remain in the b(*ds. 

The dressing of kraal manure is applied some time b.dore 
the final preparation of tin* seed-beds, in order that it may 
be('onn* thoroughly decomposed and converted into humus 
before the seed-heds are sown. When tin' kraal manure has 
bet'll ap])lied, it is incorporated with the soil by ploughing 
or spading. After this the soil should be workt'd at frequent 
intervals to destroy most of the weeds befort' the final pre- 
paration of tin' beds; the sterilising will complete the de- 
struction of w(*eds. In tin* final preparation, a short while 
bt»foie the date ol sei'ding, the sile is lined off into heds with 
pathways bet\v('en. 

I'lu' dinn'iisions of tin' beds can be arranged to suit the 
silt' and the conv(*ni('nc(' t)f the grower. The beds may be of 
any desired length; llie width, however, must be restricted 
ill or(h»r that the middle of the heds may be easily reached 
from the pathway on either side. When the beds are too 
wide, difficulty is experienced in the weeding and also in 
removing transplants without damage to those remaining in 
the seed-bed. 

The beds can be made from three feet to five feet wide; 
the most convenient width has generally been found lo be 
four feet. Very narrow pathways between the heds are the 
cause of much inconvenience and loss of time. Whenever pos- 
sible, the pathways should not be made narrower than three 
feet; this width of path leaves sufficient room between the 
beds for* the watering, weeding and removal of plants. 
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AUer llio beds are moaauivd aiul iiiarkod olt', ilie top soil 
in the pailn\ay strips should be 1 brown uj) on to iho adjoining 
seed-bed; this operation a\ ben (oni])loi(Ml leaves the lied^s 
raised above tbe level of tbe ])atbMaAs. Pkicli seed-bed should 
then be brouj?bt into a fine tilth and properly levelled prior 
to being sterilised. 

There are several nietluHls of sterilising tlu* soil. Tinder 
lUiodesian eonditions tlie open-fir(' method gives satisfaeior\ 
results. ITy this method the weed an<l grass seeds are 
destroyed and insects liil)eniating‘ in the soil aie killed. The 
brushwood, maize cobs or other material should be plae<*(l 
•evenly over the surface of the seed-beds. The burning* is 
best done when there is no wind blowing, so that full bemdit 
may be derived from the lu^al gem'rated b\ tl)e burning 
material. 

Tobacco stalks sliould not ho used foi* st(*rilising‘ sccmI- 
beds, as the> may ha\(‘ small portions of diseas^'d leaf 
adhering* to them, and should an\ of these be left lying 
around the seed-b(*d site a tiesh inteclion of dis(‘as<\ parti- 
cularly u ildfire and iingulai leaf vSj)ol, m;l\ lesult. Also, u iu*ii 
tobacco stalks alone are burned, un excess ot potash is 
formed which is detrimental to the germination of the seed. 
A layer of dry grass should be placed on the beds, and on 
top of the grass a layer, six inches in depth, of maize cobs 
should follow. A layer of brushwood about two feet deep 
-can be used in place of the maize cobs. 

When the soil is properly sterilised, it u ill Ix^ of a light 
brick-red colour, and will bc' ver\ friable and easily pul- 
verised. To remove any doubts as to the depth the soil has 
been sterilised by the fire, a simple lest may bo made by bury- 
ing a ])otato about three inches below the surface of the soil 
in the seed-bed before burning, and when the potato lias 
been cooked until the skin peels off easily, the soil has been 
sterilisi'd. The soil should not be sterilised when saturated 
with water, and, on the other hand, the soil should not be 
too drj\ Best results are obtained when the soil contains 
just sufficient moisture for cultural operations. After burn- 
ing, the beds should be allowed to cool before being enclosed 
with boards, brick, sheets of iron or by hessian suspended 
from a wire. 
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In lihodosia ihe usual method is to place two courses of 
brick round ihe outer edge of the bed, the bricks being placed 
one on another, flat side down. A single row of bricks can 
also be used if placed on edge. This u ill require fewer bricks, 
but the sides will be more easily disphu ed. Boards and iron 
are not generally used, owing to expense and lack of material. 
Sonu‘ growers liave stretched a plain galvanisc'd wire round 
tlie beds, about six. inches above the level of the bed surface, 
and to this have sewn a strip of hessian, the lower edge 
being buried in the ground. The use of hessian cannot be 
recommended where white ants are 'likely to be troublesome. 

After the beds are suitably enclosed, all the unburned 
portions of the material used for sterilising the beds should 
be removed. Hie ash is left on the beds, and is an excellent 
fertiliser, as it contains carbonate of potash, the best form 
in which potash salts can be applied to tobacco. 

A dressing of fertiliser may now be a])plied. An (‘xcel- 
lent fertiliser is as follows:- - 

1 11). nitrate of soda "j 
lb. sulphate of potash - Mix thoroughly. 

1 lb. sxiperphosphate I 

The above (|uantities when mixed together are sufficient 
for 10 s(|uare \ards of seed-bed. 

After the. f('rtiliser has been applied, the beds should be 
dug over to a deptli of roughly three inches. The un- 
sterilised soil sluuild not be biought up to the surface, as 
this would t(*nd to minimise the advantage gained through 
the sterilising ])rocess. (ireat care should be taken 
thoroughly to mix the ash and fertiliser with the surface 
soil. 

The seed-beds should now be brought into a very fine 
tilth by means of a hard rake, the same implement being 
used thoroughly to level the bed from end to end and also 
from side to side. When beds are not level, there is a danger 
of the tobacco seed being washed down to the lower portions 
of the surface of the seed-bed, thus causing an undesirable 
unevenness in the stand of the seedlings. 

To support the seed-bed covering, a wire should be 
placed down the centre of the bed. Pegs are driven in at 
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intervals to within twelve inches of the surface, and the wire 
is placed cm top of them. This completes the preparation 
necessary before the beds are seeded. 

Thift Tiifie few Sowiitgi — Seed sown early in the season 
will produce seedlings ready for transplanting usually in 
about 60 days; later sowings generally produce seedlings in 
less time. 

The usual time for sowing Yirigina tobacco seed-beds is 
from the middle of September to the end of October. This 
enables the grow(u* to produce seedlings ready for transplant- 
ing during the months of November and December. 

The Virginia crop should not be planted out after the 
end of December, as late-plautt‘d tobacco seldom produces 
leaf of good qualit 5 ^, and curing is difficult. 

Seed-beds of Turkish tobacco are sown from the begin- 
ning of December to the middle of January, the crop being 
transplanted from the latter half of January to the end of 
February. 

Sowing the Tobacco Seed.— Sowing tlio seed too thickly 
is a mistake commonly made. The following figures indicate 
the numbers of seeds in relation to any given weight, and 
may help to prevent growers continuing to make this mis- 
take. (Contained in one ounce ih(»re are approximately 
300,000 seeds, and roughly 25,000 seeds are held by an ordi- 
nary teaspoon when tilled level with cleaned tobacco seed. 
When shelled from the seed-pods, tobacco seed contains a 
high percentage of inferior seeds, besides a certain amount 
of dust and chaff. Before tobacco seed is sown, it should be 
cleaned in a tobacco-seed separator. This machine eliminates 
the trash and light seeds. Practical and experimental results 
have definitely proved that tobacco produced from heavy, 
well-developed seed is more uniform in size and colour, and 
produces larger yields than crops grown from ungraded seed. 

Each individual growler cannot be expected to provide 
the necessai’y equipment for seed grading. The DepartUtent 
of Agriculture has hitherto provided the apparatus and done 
all the work in connection with the cleaning of tobacco seed. 
This season, however, the work has been undertaken by 
^Veral firms of chemists in Salisbjiry. Growers are there- 
fore advised to naiake arrangements with aUy one of these 
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local finns and have their tol)ari*o set'd j^raded prior to 
sowing'. 

When u.sin^* only properly ^iuhIimI s(‘ed, llu' following 
are the (juanti<i(\s to la* iise<l : — 

I oz. of seed is siiftieient to sow square* yards. 

ordinary teasj)oons (le'vel full) will sow TJO sfjiiure 
yards. 

1 ordinar.N t(*aspoou (level lull) will so>\ It) s(|uar<* 
yards of seed-bed. 

» 

The tobacco seed is very tiny, and the small (juaniiiy 
necessary for a given area of seed-bed surface renders an 
even distribution impossible, unless the seed is mixed with 
some distributing medium. 

It has been found from ])ra( tical (‘Xp(*rienc(* that wood 
ash and inealie meal are the most satisfactory inaterials to 
use avS distributing mediums. 'Phey are white in colour, and 
indicate plain.l\ the distribution of the seed within the 
medium itself, besides the distribution over the surface of 
the seed-hod. The proportion for mi^ving seed and distri- 
buting medium is one teaspoon of tobacco seed to about one 
quart of wood ash or mealie meal, lleforc* sowing, the 
seed should be tliorougbly mixed with tin* wood ash or 
mealie meal. Some growers p\it the tol)acc() seed into a 
can of water, and after thorough stirring apply the mixture 
of seed and water to the beds. This method of seeding the 
l)eds is not in general use in this country. 

In sowing the beds, c^are should be taken to distribute 
the seed evenly over the whole* surface of the* seed-bed. 
Sowing is best done when the air is c'alm. Should it be 
necessary to sow seed-beds when a wind is blowing, much 
wastage of seed is prevented and more even seedjng made 
possible by holding np a reed mat or similar contrivance 
on the windward side of the bed. This improvised wind- 
break can be moved along so as to enable tin* person sowing 
the seed to do so within the shelter so provided. 

After sowing, the surface of tlu* bed requires to be 
lightly beaten with a suitable flat implement, in order gently 
to firm the seed into the soil. Immediately after this the 
beds must be watered with watering cans fitted with a finely 
perforated ‘‘rose.’^ 
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In the early .staj^es ot sifrowth especially, the plants 
re(|uire to be kept moist, l)ut not too wet. Usually the 
newly sown beds are ft'iveri a watering; in the mornings only, 
and later on, when tlu' seedlings are bigger, a watering 
morning and evening, while at a further stage in the 
growth of tli(‘ plants an additional watering at mid-day may 
he required. Owing to varying conditions, it is impossible 
to state how many times a da.N watering is ni‘eessary or the 
rate of appli<*ation. A goo<l rule io tollow iN to have the 
beds always moist, but not too wet. Ih'fon* applying water 
to the beds, tlu' eoverings must be r(»moved and replaced 
afterwards. W^atering must be doiu^ by cans; irrigation 
;iud flooding are not advisabh*. All th(‘ seed-beds should not 
be sown on the same date, but should be seeded at intervals 
of about fourteen days. 

For Virginia tobacco suHieienl seed-beds should be 
seeded at one time* to provide plants for about uctcr. This 
will ensure a sufficient area being transplanted to provide* 
•enough ripe, uniform leaf for the first curings. When hed.s 
Are vsown at such intervals, the several opeiatiims of cultiva- 
tion and harvesting cuui he carried out in succ'ossion, thus 
enabling the grower to use his native labour to better 
advantage. 

The area of seed-beds re(|uired dc'pcuids upon the size 
of the intended aiva and the lype* ot tobacco grown. Fur 
Virginia varieties, about 2tl scjuare yards will provide suffi- 
cient plants for one acre. For Turkish varic*ties, 100 square* 
yards are required for each acre to be* planted. 

Goveriffigi — In the c*arly stage's of growth, tobac(*o plants 
are vc'ry tender and ch*lic*ate. Uxtrcim* cold at night and 
hoi sun during the day are Imth injurious: some covering is 
therefore essential to protect the young sc'cclliugs from the* 
extreme's of heat and cold, liither grass oi* (*h(»»*sc'-cloth is 
used for this purpose; grow'^ers an*, howinc'r, advisc'd to use* 
cheese-cloth in preference to grass, as tin* lattc'i* is difficuilt 
to manipulate in ordc»r to give the s(*cdlings the* required 
amount of sunlight. 

If the grass covering is too thick, the* plants arc inclined 
to become lanky and weak. On the* other hand, should the 
^rass covering be too thin, the young scH'dIings are CjiCten 
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killed through the surface soil becoming too dry. Grass 
coverings also often harbour the moths of the tobacco split- 
worm and stalk-borer, hoih oi which p(\sis (*ause severe 
damage to ihe young planls. On lln^ other hand, cheese- 
cloth protects ihe plants tioin the direct rays of the sun and 
at the same tinu* aliens sufiicient light to penetrate for 
the proper j*row<li ot IIk' seedlings. If the beds are properly 
enclosed, cln'csc-cloth will keep the beds warm at night by 
retarding indiaiion. Its use will also protect the plants 
from insect pests. Cheese-cloth is not an expensive com- 
modity, and with reasonable care can bo used for covering 
Ireds for <i n limber of successive seasons. If possible, 
growers ai<‘ advised to use this material in prelenuH'c to an\ 
other coAcnug tor seed-beds. 

The clH‘(‘S(‘-eloth is usually held in ]>lace by putting 
weights (gmierally bricks or stones) on it at intervals along 
the sides ot the bed. A satisfactory method is to stretch 
a wire down the outside of one side of the bed, fastening it 
in a similar fashion to the wire down the centre of the bed, 
and stitching an edge of the cheese-cloth to it. The other 
edge of the material is held in place -by weights placed 
upon it at lulervals on the top of the side of the seed-bed. 
When il is necessary to uncover the beds, ihosi^ weights ari* 
removed and the covering folded back until it can be placed 
near the wiii* holding down the other edgi' of the eheesi*- 
clotli . 

Diseases of Tobacco Seedlings.- I'he most common dis- 
eases which are found attacking tobacco seedlings are: — 
‘‘Damping Off,’’ ‘‘Wildfire” and ‘'Angular Leaf Spot” oi 
“Blackfire.” 

Dampuirf; Off . — The rapid rotting of jilants in tlie seed- 
bed is generally called ‘‘damping off.” It is a disease caused 
by fungi (llicoctonia) . These fungi thrive under' certain 
conditions, and are to be found in and upon the stems of 
the plants. The disease usually starts on the stems near 
to the surface of the soil, and spreads upwards to the leaves 
of the plants. Plants suifering from this disease turn yellow' 
in colour, become weak and collapse in a tangled and slimy 
mass;* they then either die or are rendered useless for 
transplanting. If the disease appears in the beds, Watering 
sbolild be reduced to the minimum and the covering removed 
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to expedite the evuponitioii of excessive moisture. The 
diseased plants, tof^etlier .with fhe surface soil, should be 
removed from the bed. The depression left in the surface 
of the bed should lx* filled up with clean, dry sand. A 
narrow margin should also be (deared by removing all the 
plants iinmediafely round the diseased area. 

Sowing the seed foo thickly and excessive waterings 
ale the principal faidors in inducing ^^dampiiig off.” Oowd- 
ing of plants in the seed-bed renders Ihem mon* susijeptible : 
properly spaced seedlings are very seldom attacked. Bor- 
deaux mixture sjirayed over the beds helps 1o keep the dis- 
ease ill cheek. 

Beds ill wliiidi the disease has hc(‘ii present should not 
be again us(*d until fhe soil has been thoroughly sterilised 
by burning and afterwards freated with a formaldehyde 
solution made up in fhe following strength:- 1 gallon for- 
malin diluted in 50 gallons w’ater. This solution is applied 
at the rate of Iwh) (piarts per .square foot. Befon* applying 
the formalin solution, the beds should be well dug over, and 
immediately alter the solution has he(*n applied the beds 
should be cov(*red over vvitli old bags or hessian to prevent 
the rapid evaporation of formalin tnmes. Seed-beds so 
treated must uol be seeded within one week of treatment 
and aftt'r the beds have been allowed to dry, otherwise the 
formalin may adv(»rsely affeet the germination of the tobacco 
seed . 

Wildfire and Ani/nlar /^eaf -Wildfire and angular 

leaf spot or blackfire are both bacterial diseases. Tn eortain 
.seasons both these diseases (*ause a great deal of damage to 
the* crop, and (‘acli (*an genc'rally be traced to the sc‘ed-beds, 

KroiuiiK*’'' states that “it ha.s Ix'en found that both dis- 
eases occur on plants in tiie s(*(*d-beds, and that the amount 
of disease which develops iii the* Held is de1(*rmined in a large 
measure by the amount of disease found in the beds. The 
problem of control ccuitres on the seed-beds. If these can 
be kept frex* from dis(»ase, tin* i hanees of loss in the field 
are slight. • 

“Infection in the .sc^ed-bed usually (*omes from one of 
three .sources: the seed, the cover or the soil. Of these, the 

*. Bulletin No. U‘2, Viiginin Agricultural Ext>eriinent Htivtion, Extension 

Divisioii. 
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seed is undoubtedly the mosi and important souKa*. 

Both diseases are found on seecl-pods jis well as on llie leaves. 
Seed treatment is, therefore, necessary to ensure ag:uiTisi 
introduction of the disease into ilie Ixuls on seed. 

‘‘Even though the seed be tree from disease, infection 
may be introduced by the cloth cover or the soil. Next to 
the seed, the cover setnus to be most important. It an old 
cover that has been used on an infec ied beci tlie [>revious 
year is employed, it is (juite probable that some of the dis- 
ease bacteria will be retained on it and serve* as if source 
of infection for tlie new (jrop." H old (*overs are \ise<l, the 
cloth should be thoroughly sterilised l)y boiling in water or 
treating same with a solution of formalin. 

“Although it has not been proved that the l)acteriH can 
live over in the soil of plant beds, it is quite possible that 
some infection may come from this source. It is highl> 
advisable as a precautionary measure that iiew lauls l)e made* 
up each year.'* 

Ohapman and ^indersont stuk* that “with regard to 
liability <d wildfire infection, our observations have been 
that it has made little or no difference whether or not seed- 
beds hav<‘ l»een sterilised. It is, however, a good practice, 
and will minimise the chance of infection from material 
containing the organisms which may have remained in the 
beda.“ 

All authorities agree* that tin* (diiel nu*asur(» of control 
is the use of disease-free seed. Disease-free* seed may be 
obtained from fields entirely free from either disease or by 
treatment which will destroy the baeteria without injury to 
the seed. Kven fliongh the seed is thought to be free* from 
disease, treatment is desirable as an extra ]>ree*aution. 
Treatment is very simple, but must be ])rof)erlv carrieel euit 
to obtain satisfactory results. The seed should be soaked 
for fifteen minutes in a solution of formaldehyde. The solu- 
tion is made by adding one ounce of 40 per cent, formalde- 
hyde to one pint of water. The seed should be stirred or 
shaken in the solution throughout the fifteen minutes, after 
which the set‘d is washed of all braces of formaldehyde and 
thoroughly dried. Chapman and Anderson state that “this 

t Bulletin No. *203, Defiartment of Botany, MasMu^^hnsetts AyriiMiltural 
Experiment EitMion. 
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treatment will noi eliminaie (he poHsihility of (he occurrence 
of the disease (wildfire) in lh<‘ seed-beds, for some of our 
seed-bed infection this pas( seasoii occurred alter the plants 
were well developed, but it will eliminate one source of 
infection, and if the other recommen<lations are followed, 
will reduce the chances of infeciion.” 

Chapman and Anderson have carried out experiments 
with reference to the control of the diseases when occurring* 
in seed-beds, and found llordeanx mixture, either as a dust 
or spray, to be very effective. They recommend that beds 
be sprayed or dusted weekly from the time tin* plants are 
the size of the thumb-nail until setting is completed. The 
same authorities give condensed recommendations for control 
as follows : — 

1. 8ave seed only from disease-fr(*e plants. 

2. Sterilivse seed. 

8. Sterilise seed-beds with steam oi formaldehyde, 
or, when the disease has been in beds th(» previous 
year, change the location if pra(*t icable. 

4. Spray or wash sasli, ])lank oi cloth uith foimalde- 

hyde. 

5. Spray oi dusi beds with fuugicid(* uet‘kl> from the 

tilin' tin* plants are tin* si/(* of tin* thumb-nail 
until setting i.v compb*t(*d. 

(). Water beds only sutHcit*ntl\ to keep plants grow- 
ing. Ventilate thoroughl.N. 

7. S('t plants fi*om disea se-tre<‘ b<*ds onl.\ . 

S. If badly diseased plants aie lound in the field, 
remove and destroy them. 

If infection in the field is light or occurs late in 
the season, pick and destroy diseased leaves when 
they are not wet from den or rain. 

1(1. As fai* as possible avoid working in (he tobaeco 
when the leaves are wet. 

Care off Seed-BedSt -Constant care must be given (he 
seed-beds if satisfactory results are to be obtained. If the 
seed-beds suffer from neglect, the plants may be destroyed 
by insects or disease; if not properly watered for a few days. 
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the beds might become too dry and the plants receive a bad 
set-back or even die ofi. 

During the germination period and the early stages of 
growth, the watering-cans should be fitted with a finely per- 
forated “rose,” so that the seed may not be displaced or 
the soil washed away from the small seedlings. When the 
plants have leaves about the size of a shilling coin, 
a more coarsely perforated ‘^rose” should be used on 
the watering-can. After the plants are larger and firmly 
rooted in the soil, the use of a ‘^rose” can be dispensed 
with. For watering plants in this stage, a small square 
of tin may be clipped to the water-can spout and bent uj) 
in such a fashion as to cause the water to fall on to the 
beds in a broad, flat spray. 

At first the cheese-cloth must remain over the beds the 
whole time, except for the short period the beds must be 
exposed for watering. When the plants have grown a little, 
the covering is left off for a short period each morning to 
allow them more sunlight and prevent weak stems. The 
period of exposure is gradually lengthened as the plants 
grow, so that by the time they are the correct size for trans- 
planting the covers are left off all day and only replaced at 
night. This procedure will harden off the plants and enable 
them to stand being transplanted. 

After the plants are large enough for transplanting 
(roughly six inches high), they should receive only sufficient 
water to prevent them wilting badly. At any time should 
weeds or grass appear, they should be removed from the 
seed-beds. 

Before removing seedlings for transplanting, the seed- 
beds should be well watered in order that the plants may be 
removed without damage to themselves or those plants re- 
maining in the bed. After all the suitable plants have been 
removed, the seed-beds should be again watered so as io 
firm the soil round the roots of the remaining seedlings. 

The plants in the seed-beds may sometimes fail to make 
satisfactory progress; this may be due to insect pests, dis- 
eases or unsatisfactory soil conditions. Very often the soil 
is . water-logged, and drainage should be provided immedi* 
ately. Over-crowded beds do not allow the plants to make 
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sufficient j^rowth: wlieii this occurs, thinning* out is 
necessary. 

iShould insect pests he trouhlesonie, tli(‘ grower is ad- 
vised to study the articles whicli appeared in the Rhodesia 
Af/ricultvral Jovrnal of Deceinhei , 1919, and February, 1920, 
in which the subject of tobioco jxvsis and remedial measures 
is thoroug’hly discussed by the Chief Enlomologist. 

In the case of the lack of ])lan1 food, tlie plants will 
usually have a sickly, yellow appearance; tliis is especially 
noticeable when lliere is a deficiency of nilrogen. 

Nitrogen may be supplied by means of a solution of 
nitrate of soda or liquid fowl manur(\ The latter is to be 
preferred, as it is cheaper and more easily procaired, besides 
also furnishing a more com])lete plani food tlian the nitrate 
of soda. The nitrate of soda solution is: — 

1 lb. of nitrate of soda. 

8 gallons of water. 

The above* should be applied to about 20 square yards 
of seed-bed surface. 

The li(iuid fowl manuK* is ])r(‘[)ared in the following 
manner: — Take a suitabb* ie<eptacle and half till it witli 
fowl manure; to this add sufficient water to fill the 
receptacli*. "I Ik* r<*(*i*ptacle should he allowt'd to stand for 
about fiv(' or six days, and its eoul(*nts fre(|uently stirred 
at regular intervals. Aft('r stamling tor (his period, the 
li(|uid manure is ready for use. ( hu* gallon of liquid fowl 
inanure is diluted in eight gallons of x'atcu : this should be 
applied to ten square yards. A second a|)]>licat ion of liquid 
fowl manur(’ may b(* giv(*n a few days att('r the first 
application. 

9^he usual tol)acco fertiliser of good (juality ean be used 
for stimulating the growth of ba< kward seedlings. This is 
usually applied broadcast over the beds at a rate of one pound 
to ten square yards. 

Immediately aftc'i* the application of any of the fore- 
going, the beds should be watered to wash the solutions or 
fertilisers from the ])lants and prevent the loaves of the seed- 
lings being burned. When possible, application should be 
made on a dull, cloudy day, so as to reduce the danger of 
the leaves being scorched. 
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None of Ihe above should be applied io yoiiiij*’ seedlinj^;8 

with leaves suialler than a Uireepenee coin, as the snriaU 

plants would be damapred In the solution or fertilisers. 

Summary.— 

1. Treat every item in couueciiou with seed-beds stniously. 

2. Fse discretion in the selection of the seed-bed area, and 
pick the best available site. 

3. Make sure that the site is close to a pennanenj supply 
of water, sutticieut for all re(|uireTnents rijjrht up to the 
time the seedlings are reinov(Ml from the seed-bed. 

4. Provide suitable drainage for seed-beds. 

5. Make the beds and pathways a convenient width. 

(). Prepare the beds thoroughly before seeiling; they (tannot 
be prepared afterwards. 

7. Sterilise the soil in the beds. 

<S. If possible, use a fresh lot of s<'ed-heds (*aeh season. 

Jf. Use the correct ((uantity of seed in sowing; thickly 
seeded b<‘ds usually mean ])ooi* plants. 

1(1. T^se good seed, which is properly cleaned, graded and 
treated. 

11. Sow the l)e<ls at proper intervals, to give a good 'succes- 
sion of suitable plants for transplanting. 

12. Krect suitable artificial shelters whert' n('c<\ssary round 
the seed-bed site. 

Id. Water the beds so that they are kept moist, hut not wet. 

14. Use a suitable covering for the seed-b(»ds cheese-cloth 
for preference. 

1*0. Do not water the beds without first removing the cover- 
ing; it is otherwise impossible to apply water evenly 
over the surface of the seed-bed. 

1(». Keep the seed-beds free from w’(‘eds and grass; they 
rob the plants of food and moisture. 

17. Keep th(‘ immediate surroundings of tin* seed-beds clear 
of all undergrowth and trash; this helps to keep down 
insect pests. 

18. Always soak the beds before removing seedlings for 
transplanting, and winter again immediately afterwards. 
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19. Have plants the comMl size for Iransplantin^r (about 
six inehes); lonj**, laiik> plants and lliose loss than six 
inches are not likely to «^ivo the best rc^snlts. 

20. Never make seed-beds on vsoil previonslx used for ^row- 
ing potatoes; there is a danger of tin* tobaeio plants 
being* attacked bv nematode or root gall uoim. 

21. Hse only fertilistu* of good (jualitx for application to beds. 

22. When all transplanting is completed, do not leave the 
plants gro\\ ing in the seed-beds, but dig them over. 

2d. When cheese-cloth is no longer required tor covering 
the seed-beds, remove it, and after being washed and 
dried roll it up and store safely until recjuired tor use 
next season. 

24. Make every effort to have good, strong, lu^altlix seed- 
lings; good crops are seldom produced from inferior 
plants. 
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Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Salisbury. 


ANNUAL HEl’ORT OK EXPKIMMKNTS, ll>24-2r., 
{('nvtinued fnm flie April ixxiie of this Jouniol .) 


By H. (t. Mundy, Dip-A^Y-. K.L.S., (lovornment 

AfrricHhurist. 


Ground NutSi— The ground nut crop is aiiiHiaily licconi- 
ing hettcr n*(' 0 <jniscd hs one of the primary crops of tliis 
(Jolony. iitid foi' a iiiiinber of years now it has receiTed eon- 
siderable attention in the experimental investigations at this 
Station. 

DISTANCE I'LANTIND TRIALS. 


SfwiciDg. 

AveiHs:e yield 
(iiushelled iiut^ 
per ucre). 

Sjiaeing. 

1924-25. 

Yield, 1924-25 
(average of 

2 plots). 

18 X fi ins. 

1 I.dHO 11 »s. 1 3 seasons) 

18 X 18 ins. 

1.422 IbH 

*24 X ti ins. 

l,lH2ll)s. (1923-24) ! 

*24 X 8 ins. 

l,f)2.S IbH. 

24 X H) ins. 

1,034 lbs. (3 seasons) 

30 X 8 in.s. 

m Ibf). 

ilO \ 8 ins. 

1,184 lbs. (3 seasons) 

3H X 8 ins. 

MO lbs. 
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GROUND NUT VARIETY TIUAI.S. 

Yields in lbs. iinshelled nuts per acre to luunest 10 lbs. 


Vjifit t N . 

1924 *25 
(average of 
duf)iicate 
plots). 

1923 24 
(average of 
duplicate 
plots). 

Average tor 
two sea8on<H. 

.liimbi) 

1,449 

•2,340 

1,919 

Virginia Hnniier 

1,3*29 

1,920 

1,620 

Uiiinbiu . . 

1,299 

i,5C>9 

1,410 

Virginia Huncii (U.S.A.l ... 

1,.‘)99 

1,(IH(» 

l,3*2<t 

Large .Japane^se 

1,3,09 

l,*209 

1,275 

Virginia Bunch (Victoria) > 

1,330 

1,989 

1,205 

African (Union) 

9S0 

1,409 

MOO 

Natal (Union) 

HiM) 

1,289 

I.KIO 

Virginia Bunch (Union) 

SS9 

1,.399 

1,120 

Spanish Bunch (A.E.S.) 

999 

1,289 

j 1,120 

Valencia (U.S.A.) ... 

' S79 

1,249 

1,055 

Tennessee Ked (Union) 

1 7 m 

1 

' 1,299 

975 

Tennesse^i Ke<l (A.E.S.) 

1 800 

1,949 

920 

Improved S|)aiiish (U.S.A.) 

650 

1,149 

895 

Spanish Bunch (U.S.A.) 

690 

1,949 

859 

.lava . . 

1,94.5 

1 

1 



Jumbo, Gambia, Large Japanese and, of course, Virginia 
Runner are runner varieties, which is an objection, since the 
harvesting of runner types is usually found to be more 
laborious than that of bush kinds. 

It was thought that on account of the large pods pro- 
duced by the Jumbo and Gambia nuts the percentage of shell 
to nut with these varieties might be somewhat high. Shelling 
tests were made, and disclosed the fact that the runner 
varieties, owing to their more indeterminate flowering and 
fruiting periods, produced a considerable percentage of im- 
mature* nuts, and that their proportion of nuts to shell was 
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also lower than that obtainable from Spanish Bunch. Ten 
pounds weight of unshelled nuts of each variety was taken, 
and the proportionate returns of sound nuts, immature nuts 
and husk were avS follows : — * 


Vaviotx 

1 Soumi nutv 

1 

iliuinatiiic nuts 

Husks 

oi shells 

Hpuiish Hunch 

7 Ihs 

‘2*o/s 

4 o/s 

•2 lbs. 

10 o/s. 

Virginia Bunch 

.5 Ihs 

10 o/s 

1 Ih 

OZS. 

.S Ihs 

,*1 0/-S. 

llamhia 

5 llm. 

7 o/s 

1 Ih 

4 o/s 

• n Uis. 

5 o/s 

Jumbo 

r> Ihs. 

o/s 

1 Ih 

(i o/s 

Ihs 

7 o/s 

Ijarge Japjinest 

h Ihs 

2 o/s 

1) 

o/s 

;nbs 

3 o/s 

Virginia Kunnoi 

6 Ihs 

1« o/s 

3 Ihs 


In the season 192?‘i-!24 a lest to ascertain the effect ot 
applying tarmyard manure* to the ground nut crop was carried 
out. ,The land was only of modeiate teriility ; half the crop 
received eight tons of manuie per acre, w^hilst the remaining 
half was untreated. The poition manured yielded 1,424 lbs. 
of unshelled nuts per acre, as against 1,008 lbs. from the 
unmanured section. The same land was again planted to nuts 
in 1924-25, the portion unmanured tlie previous year receiving 
a similar dressing of manure. The season was more favour- 
able, and from the half of the plot directly manured 1,648 
lbs. of unshelled nuts were harvested, while the second crop 
of nuts after manure in 1926-24 returned 1,752 lbs. per acre. 

P 0 tat 068 . — Variety trials with potatoes have been con- 
tinued regularly since 1921-22, and yields have been recorded 
to the nearest bag per acre. Difficulty is invariably experi- 
enced in keeping the seed over from season to season, since 
with the advent of the hot weather in August the tubers 
commence to sprout, and for this reason it is not unusual 
to have to plant in early October, before the rains commence. 
The seed of early and mid-season varieties is found to keep 
particularly poorly, and on this account acclimatised strains 
of many of these varieties have become so weakened in eon- 
stitutiim a» to be of no further valne in these tests and have 
been elimhijited. 
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yA^U^7^Y TTUALS. 

Yield ])ei* acre in l>aj>s ot ir)0 lJ)s. 


Variety 

11121 2o. 

j 1112;; 24. 

1922 2.4 

1921 22 

. Avnrage. 

Up 

12:1 

.50 1 



S6', 

Majesfcir 

117 

:js 

UNI 

."»4 

77 

Fj<x*hai 

s:{ 

1 

L4 1 

141 

47 

70 

Kerr’s Pink ... 

7li 

:u 

120 

40 

00 

Tinwald Peifectioii 

ti.'» 

as ' 

107 

44 

04 

Ilreat Scott 

S!l 

:u 

.VI 

(;4 

61 

King ticorge 

KM 

20 

70 

4(1 

liii 

White ('it\ 

711 

0 

74 


V2 

.Airmi roniiiuli 

.‘4 

.T! ' 

I.*) 

40 

41 

Kings PcrifctK'n 

' III 






Lochar, thoiif^h a coinparativel> hip;h yieldei*, is found 
to produce an unusually Iiigli peict»nta«(‘ of ratluu- under- 
sized potatoes, and for this reason is jiol recommended as a 
main-crop variety. White (h'ly, thougfh low in the table of 
yields, produces a particularly hi^:!! proportion of lar^e tubers. 
Kerr’s Pink is usually “deep-eyed,” and is not a favourite 
with the housewife. variety has yet proved a more con- 
sistently good yielder tor Southern JJhodesia as a whole than 
Up-to-date. 

SwOOt PotatOOSi — Trials with tliese have continued, and 
three or four varieties have nell withstood the test of time. 
Pecjently several new varieti(\s hav(‘ been introduced, but 
apart from the New Zealand varieties these show no particu- 
lar merit. The comparative test ot ridge versus flat cultiva- 
tion was abandoned after the close of last season, there being 
on well-drained land no apparent advantage in ridging, except 
the perhaps rather important one of greater ease in lifting 
the crop. 
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KESULTS OF VAlllETY TIilALS. 


Vai ieb) . 

1 Aveiage yield 

ot tubers 

i 

Average yield 

I of green tops. 


1 1 

I Ovei 4 years. i 

Over 4 years. 

(^ommon Pink 

19, 150 lbs. 1 

11,708 lbs. 

Early Buttei 

1 IS. 740 lbs. 

18,371 lbs 

Calabanh Leaf 

1,‘>,C90 Ib^. 1 

10,837 lbs 

Red Nancemoinl 

12,370 lbs. 

18,902 lbs 

Connnon White 

1 11,272 lbs ^ 

18,704 ll>s 


Ovei 2 j « 111 s 

Ovei 2 yeiii s 

New Zealand 

15,045 lbs 

13,193 lbs. 


Over 1 year. 

(Ivor 1 yeai 

Early Ke<l 

13,500 lbs 

9,108 lbs 

Glenara 

1 11,420 lbs. 

19,080 lbs. 

Native 

1 

1 «,480 lbs. 

17.5.32 lbs 


For consistent yield of both tubers and green tops for 
stock feed, there is comparatively little to choose between 
the first three named in the table; all are good dual-purpose 
varieties. 

In a further trial with the same varieties conducted on 
rather impoverished land to which six tons per acre of farm- 
yard manure was applied before planting, New Zealand gave 
the best yield of tubers, namely, 22,140 lbs. per acre, followed 
by Common Pink with 21,dl2 lbs., Early Butter with 17,622 
lbs. and Early Red with 16,f‘}62 lbs. This test goes some wa> 
towards dispelling the prevalent idea that farmyard manurt' 
should never be applied directly to sweet potatoes. On an 
impoverished soil or on one of low fertility a light dressing 
of manure such as that used above can be recommended. 

Velvet BeanSi — Variety trials with velvet beans hav(* 
been extended, and several new strains have been introduced 
from the United States of America. The very heavy rains ot 
this* season were inimical to good yields of hay and seed, and 
returns of both were considerably lower than usual. 





Dolu hds lieans. In tlio hju kgiound, after inanuie and haiicot beans in 
1924. Fn tlie foie^iound, no nianiire and after kaffir (oin vaiieties in 1924. 
Agricultuidl Expeiaucnt {Station, Salisbuiy. 



Mai/e following buckwheat. Photograph taken 11th Kobriiary, 1925. 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Salisbury. 





O.its in l(Mn (omsc lolalioii .iltiM in.u/o iO(Oi\nijir tons ot iiirinine pei 
,i(i(‘ I’liotogi.ijili taken lllli lol»inai\. 1025 V^i n nltiii al K\|HMinient 
Station S.ilisliun 



Outs in the thiee-eoiiisc rotatinn attci velvet beans reaped for seed and 
lesiduo ploughed under. The land has been under crop for thirteen yeais. 
and lias leccived manine or feitiliseis. Photograph taken 11th February, 
1925. Agricultmal ENperiinent Station, Salisbury. 






!\faize after other ciops. -Follow mfr cotton. l*hotograpli taken 11th 
February, 1925. Agricultural K\pei inient Station. Salishuix. 
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VELVET BEAN VARIETY TRiALvS. 


Variety. 

Yield, 

1924-25. 

Yu Id. 1 

I0J3 21 

Yield, 
19-22 *23 

Seed. 

Hay. 

St Ml 

H i\ 

SVctl 


1 

Ihs. p.a. 

1 

lbs. p.a. 

1 

lbs p U 

1I)S |> 1 

IOn p .1 

Wliite Stiiiffless 

^82 

1,877 

SIO 

4,000 

S04 

c ' 

sr>(i 

2,640 

6S9 

4,140 

612 

Mtoko 

•291 

3,240 

314 

3,312 

.•^.16 

Uiuiii^Nve 

:u:t 

•2,220 

6S1 

2,794 


Sfizolohinm (ahorfusf 

620 

1,995 

oSl 

2.196 

972 

BLiok Seeded 

i;i7 

1,320 

1 So.") 

3,9.13 

216 

Floiida 

92 

1,972 

1.204 

3 640 

S37 

Hush 

S9 

1,(U6 

‘H)S 

1,936 

•2.’> 

( ’hine'-.e 

420 

2,62S 

1 

1 ()()0 




:m 

j *^,444 

] ISO 



Hass JO 

270 

1 976 

1 

l,*J0.') 

1 



iS. jKtchfjtohtHm 

259 1 

1 

1,056 

1.300 



Osceola ! 

1,692 


•2. -21 10 



Tiaec> s Hailv Black 

903 

1 

3,240 

•2.300 




The fields of both ^(‘ed and hay are as a (d too iiiroiiMs- 
tent to peimit of any definite <Iednelion.s as to the most suit- 
able ATinety for the country as a whole, hut Osceola and 
Tracey’s Early Black are particularly deseiMug of ti lal in 
other parts of Rhodesia. 

Bonavist or Dolichos Beans. — This variety ot bean is 
rapidly gaining in popularity, and many farmers now i>rel('r 
it to either velvet beans or cowpeas. One particular advan- 
tage which it possesses is its freedom hero from any form of 
leave disease and its resistance to continued spells of wet 
weather, which under similar conditions would cause a very 
heavy loss of foliage to either velvet beans or cowpeas. On 
the pther hand, both the foliage and pods of the Iwmavist 


D 
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bean are luoie liable to attack by caterpillar and the flowers 
to injiir> from beetles, and these causes are apt to reduce 
the wseed yield very materially. As a class this bean responds 
very markedly to a fertile vsoil or to applications of manure, 
and on i>oor land its growth seems hardly equal to that of 
velvet beans or co^^peas. In the following* tests the soil was 
of low fertility; half of each plot was untreated, the other 
half had received farmyard n)anure the previous year. 

YAllTETY TRIAl.S, 1924-20. 

Yield in lbs. per acie. 



(Jreen foildei. 

Hu\. 

Seed. 

VarietN . 

1 

1 

— 

— ' 

1 

1 

i 


Un 

manured. 

1 Manureil. 1 

I 

t’n 

manured. ' 

1 

Maiiuitd. 

1 rn 

I mnnuied. 

1 Manured 

1 _ 

Indian 

3,07’) 

22,275 

810 

6,7’>0 

30 

175 

pjwaniigg 

0,015 

1 25.050 

2,208 

7,320 

45 

105 

White 8ee(le<l 

7,705 

24,570 

1,002 

0,784 

50 

210 

Small Brown t 

1,80(» 

16.200 

075 

4,503 

no 

390 

Laige Hinwn 

2,025 

11,100 

585 

3,000 

30 

80 


I 


The average yields of green fodder, hay and seed from 
unmanured land of rather low fertility during the last two 
seasons were as follows: — 

Average Yield : Years 1923-24, 1924-25. 


Van'ety. 

1 (Ireen t odder. 

Hay. 

S( ed. 

1 

Large Blown 

3,005 Ihs. 

1.017 H)'.. 

i;i5 lbs. 

White Seeded 

5,704 lO-i. 

1,5S4 lbs. 

100 lbs. 

Kwanrigg 

6,776 llw. 

1,8IS lbs. 

1 

116 ll>s. 


Haricot Beans- — The yields from this class of bean are 
usually light on the Salisbury Experiment Station, and were 
more than usually so this season on account of the abnormally 
heavy rains. 
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IIARK^OT BEAN VAIUETY TKIALS. 


Yields in lbs. of Diy 

Beans per 

acre. 


Variot N . 

19-24 2.>. 

1 

1023 24 

1022 28 

Average 

Parisian 

184 

000 1 

077 

1 

1 r,87 

1 050 

F^yonnais 


788 

OOo 

Mont d’Or 

2;k‘» 

882 

784 

084 

Tleservoir 

120 

7J)2 

S4r) 

580 

Natal Sugar 

108 

702 1 

7r>() 

r»7o 

Ht*d Canadian W'ondei 

222 

1,044 

470 

570 

Black Haricot 

88 

8J0 1 

.mS 

t07 

Tepary Bean 

210 

018 

808 

1 407 


Soya Beans. — During the last two \ears a number ot 
enquiries have been received as to the suitability of soya 
beans as a leguminous crop for Southern Ehodesia, and one 
tanner from the Lomaguudi district reported having grown 
the crop very successfully. In the early years of the Station 
a number of variety trials with this bean were carried out, 
but results were not encouraging, and Avork on tlie crop was 
discontinued in 1915. As a result of the enquiries referred 
to, fresh introductions of seed were made in 1924, and dupli- 
cate tests were renewed this season. Only one variety, 
namely, 0-too-tan, showed promise, and hea\^v fall of leaf, 
together .with uneven ripening and shattering of the seed, 
.considerably discounts the value of the ciops. 


SOYA BEAN YAKIETY THIALS. 


VarictN 

O-too-tan 

Columbia 

Laredo, sown 12 x 8 ins. apait 

Biloxi 

Laredo, sown 86 x 1 in. ai)art ... 

Virginia 

Haberlandt 

Virginia No. 131 

A.K 

Ito San 

Sable 

Jet 


\ u*UI HI lbs. |)ei aoie 
ol sliellod Ih-jius 

... 438 

227 
;;*18 
... 205 

... l;^t 

... 100 

... 120 

... lOG 

90 
90 
76 
45 
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LinSOOd or FlaXi — Tho seasonal colulilioiis were favour- 
able for ibis crop, and seed yields weie liiglier lliaii usual. 
Interest havinj^ arisen in the possibilities of Ha\ ])ioduetion 
in the Colony, returns of the yield of flax straw were recorded. 
The varieties under liial in these lests are not selections 
specially made for flav ])urposes, hut samples of each were 
taken and hav<‘ Imm'u forwarded to Europe for examination 
and report. The rcdafive returns for the last two seasons are 
as follows (ihoM^ tor 11)24-25 being* the average's from dupli- 
cate plots') : — 

IdXSKKl) VAKTETY TRIALS. 

Yields in lbs. pe^r acre. 



11)24 ‘jr> 

11)2;124. 

\'ai iet y. 

1 j 

1 



Dry straw. 

Seed. 

Seed. 

Liugo 

! J,lh8 

1 

1 

41)t) 

2S0 

White Flowered 

1 sso 

:)r)2 , 

200 

Smiill Seeded 

! 7:l2 

oMA 1 

i 

.SOS 

Yellow Scedefl 

720 

1 

:i2S 1 

210 

Sch'ftioii A F.S., (for long straw) 

1 M41) 

1 

4:y.\ 1 



Miscellaneous Experiments. — The oil se ed Ecu ilia re- 
turned a yiedd of d 16 lbs. per acre of s('<'d, the best reiuin 
we have' thus far obtaineel Irenn it over a series of four years, 
but erne insulficiently heavy to justify further tiials with the 
crop. Broom corn grown from acclimatiseel seeel yieleled 612 
lbs. e>f grain per aeu-e and 480 lbs. ot brush, which was valued 
at £17 10s. per ton. The *stalks and heads were much injured 
by stalk-borer. 

Kokomo grass (liottha^Ha c.vaJtaia) in a ee)m])arative 
test with Sudan grass for green fodder gave a return of 
39,815 15s., as against 19,432 lbs. frenu Suelan grass. Ke)kome> 
grass was entirety unalfected by tho lieavy rains, whereas 
Sudan grass suffered very much from leaf stripe. Kokomo, 
though a troublesome weed 'grass if permitted to seed, is 
undoubtedly useful both for green fodder and for hay. 
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Keeping Native Honey Bees in 
Southern Rhodesia. 


MH. W. S. A].EXAN1)ER’R EXPEKIENOE. 


It is a le^rel table faei tliat the gem^ially profitable pur- 
suit ot apieiiltiiie has made practicallx no progress in 
Soutloo n llliodesia to dai(^ In a country where native honey 
l>ee^i are pleiitifnl and supply the native inhabitants regularly 
witli a inu(*h-appreeiated addition to their diet, tliis but rails 
for some exjda nation. Apicultural enthusiasts new to the 
Colony have no hesitation in explaining the phenomenon on 
the basis that nolnxly who has yet experimented with the 
native hee has had sufficient knowledge of the i\ii for their 
failure to 1)(‘ regarded as of serious significance. The facts, 
however, do not justify this explanation. Knowledge of api- 
cnltural practice and experience of bees elsewhere have proved 
of no avail against the temper of the Rhodesian honey bee, 
whilst experiments with exotic races have not so far given 
.sati.sfactmy results. 

Tlie reason why tlie Rhodesian honey bee should posvsess 
such a truculent disposition is not clear. In size and colora- 
tion it agrees with the yellow bee of the Transvaal, and has 
been identified as belonging to tlie same race, namely, var. 
fulansoni, H.H. In tin* South At'iican Tiiion this race is 
(‘onsidered on the whole more gentle than the black race of 
the (\ipe (k)lon\, and Ixitli are kept successhilly in apiaries. 
There is no doubt, however, that the Rhodesian native bees 
as nsnally bonsed in the open are distinctly dangerous. The 
insects Jiave a tendency to “running amok” and stinging any 
living (‘reatures they can find within 500 yards or so of the 
hives, sometimes without any ap])arent disturbance. Apart 
from these occasional outbursts of “berserk” fury, the mem- 
bers of strong communities, if the weather is at all warm, 
show a .distinct aversio-n to anyb<uly moving anywhere in their 
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vicinity, and a few self-sacrificing virgins appear to be 
always ready to laj^ down their lives in the good cauhe of 
inducing the intinider to move further afield. Unless the 
hives can be kept at some distance from any spot required 
for any regular use at all, this is distinctly inconvenient. 

It may l>e added that it is not necessary for the bees 
to be housed in hi\es tor them to exhibit their unsociable 
disposition. When the^^ take up their al>ode under the flooi 
or the roof of a dwelling, or oc*cupy an unguarded ventilator, 
a great period of time does not usually elapse before they 
commence to dispute possession of the garden, and at times 
of the house itself, with tlie rightful owners, and drastic 
steps for their eradication become necessary. Houses which 
have once held bees usually continue to shelter swarm after 
swarm, and without doubt the insects are a thorough 
nuisance. 

The result of all this is that the native honey bee of this 
(\)lony is ]'et»aided by niost people as a household pest, and 
<nily a few ^tah>arts attempt to make profitable pets of them. 

Under these circumstances it' is refreshing and en- 
coui aging to find that one man at least in the (/olony is 
con viii(*ed, or nearly convinced, that he has succeeded in over- 
co-ming the difficulty arising from the ferofdty of the native 
l)ees. Althoug'h the following account, contributed by Mr. 
W. S. Alexander, Woodlands Farm, Shamva, is sboH, it is 
deserving of the attention of would-be apiculturists. If any 
other Rhodesian residejits have achieved any success in keep- 
ing and handling the native l>ees, the Chief Entomologist 
would be glad to hear from them. 

Mr. Alexander's letter runs as follows: — 

Some years ago an attempt was made on this farm to 
prove that the wild bees of Rhodesia could be worked and 
made a profitable source of income. The hives, which were 
imported from the Union, were placed in an orchard and 
sheltered only by a row of banana plants. The hives were 
soon occupied, and the trouble started, although all care was 
taken to protect the hives from ants, bee-pirates and bee- 
birds, and a fair amount of honey was extracted; the bees at 
all times were very vicious and seemed to be always stinging. 
In fact, as soon as they had the brood-chamber filled and 




I he ot htes at W(»»ullan(ls Kai ui Shamva 
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honey in the sections, lliey just hniifi: about the entrances 
waiting for human beings or animals io come along. 

The badger or ratel was the next trouble, and when once 
they found out the hives they used to pay them nightly visits, 
and although the hives were placed on a staging about four 
feet from the ground and tied down with wire, the badger 
would always succeed in cai)sizing a hive almost nightly, and 
even though a native guard was put on and trap-guns set, it 
was of no avail; the badgers and, I suppose, the native guards 
demolished the apiary. 

In November, 1924, a building was erected, and the old 
hives put together again with the intention of making another 
attempt, and provision was made to keep out the badgers and 
other thieves. 

The first apiary uas built to house sixteen hives, which 
were nearly all occupied by the end of the year 1924. No 
record was kept of the extractions made for that period, but 
some of the colonies proved themselves and were easily 
handled. 

In 192?) tuo more buildings were erected, one to house 
twenty hives and tlu' other to house sixty hives, bringing the 
total to ninety-vsix hives. 

By the end of autumn, 1925, ue had thirty colonies at 
work, which. were reduced during the winter to fifteen, either 
through their queens becoming aged oi deph'ttMl, or tljrough 
the lateness in taking uj) their abode in th(‘ hixes; but in 
the spring of 1925 new sxvarms xxere axailable and the vacant 
hivCvS vsoou tilled. We have now fifty-three (olonies at work. 

A proper record of the honey taken from the varioiis 
hives has been kept since November, 1925, and as much as 
102 lbs. has been extracted from a single colony, and we have 
still another extraction to make before the w inter sets in. 

We have been informed by several beekeepers that the 
wild bees of Rhodesia are vicious and, in fact, dangerous, 
and from first experience we were inclined to agree with 
them, but now' that xve have the hives in brick buildings and 
under a galvanised iron roof and properly protected from all 
enemies and unaffected by the changes of temperature, we 
are able to handle the bees sometimes without veil, gloves 
or smoker. 
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Honey is being imported from the Union and sold at 
Salisbury at 3s. per bottle (1 lb.), which puts the commodity 
beyond the ordinary customer, while thousands of colonies 
could be caught and domesticated every year. 

The question now arises as to what extent the industry 
call be developed and whether it warrants support. In the 
B, C and X, Y, Z on Bee Culture in America’ ' it states 
that ^15, 500, 000 is a conservative estimate of what is derived 
fron) honey annually in the United States alone, which is 
approximately live times the gold output, of Rhodesia, and 
the stocks of the American bees were originally wild. 

Mr. George Mathie, of the Cape, who is an authority on 
bees, states that the South African bee cannot be beaten, 
and that it is quite unnecessary to import Italian or American 
queens, but better to work up the wild bees, which I should 
think also applies to Rhodesia. 

The stinging habit is no doubt developed in the wild 
bees on account of being constantly robbed by the natives, as 
it was further noticed thal the bees often attack natives and 
leave Europeans. 
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Notes from the Veterinary Laboratory. 


KKD-WATKll .\N1) OAL].-SI('K?^ESS OF ('ATTLE. 
FROM THE ],ABOKATOllY AND 1*RA('T[CAL 
POINT OF VIEW. 


A)h Address delivered to the Members of th& Enterprise 
Farmers' Associafifm> or} the Occasion of their Visit 
to the Veterinary Research Department ^ Salisbury, 

By Lr. E. W. Bkvan, .S., Director of V< teriniiry 

Besoarcli, Southern JRhodesia. 


Tt ^ives me great pleasure io wolcouu' you here thi> 
morning* and to thank you for having* risen so early and 
travelled .so far to Au.sit this lahora1or>. The fanners of this 
country played a g*r<»at ])art in bringing* about the establisli- 
nuuil of tJu» VtMtuinary Bt'searc h Dejiartinenl, and the build- 
ings which you are here to insiuM t to-day are laigely due to 
their importunity. It is only natural, tlKuid'ore, lliai they 
should take an int(*ri*st in what they ha\(‘ Indptul to create, 
and only right that they should ('\])('ct to obtain the best 
results from it. 1'lu'se buildings, in point of si/e, an* small 
as compared with similar institutions in other parts of the 
world, but I will ask you to judge the Department by its 
efficiency and results rather than by its bricks and mortar, 
[t should, houever, be borne in mind that scientific dis- 
coveries and inventions cannot be turned out ''to order/’ as 
some people seem to imagine. J^atieiice is not only desirable 
in a laboratory worker, but also in those for whom he works. 

1 have here an entry in my diary whic h shows that on 
4th August, 1915, i visited your district with a view to 
deliverjng an address on the subject of ‘‘Ticks and the 
Tick-borne Disea.ses.” Your association had asked me to 
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address them on ‘‘The Minor DisoaseN of Animals/^ but 
I had replied that I thouglil thal if we looked after the 
major diseavses, the minor diseases would look after them- 
selves. Owing to some juistake in the ]niblieat ion of the 
date, there was no audience to meet me. and I returned with 
my lecture undelivere<l. It is a strange tiling tliat after 
eleven years your association should invite* me to address 
you on the very subject J had chosen for my jirevious leisure. 

History. — Red-water of cattle is a disease which has no 
doubt existed for centuries. It is probable that the terms 
moor-ill, wood-ill and murrain, which are met with in ancient 
veterinary literature, refer to this disease. During the early 
years of the nineteenth century a disease existed in the 
Southern States of Northern America which caused an enor- 
mous mortality among cattle, and wi\s characterised by the 
passing of blood-stained urine, great weakness, and, 
generally speaking, the symptoms of our red-water. It was 
noticed as early as ltS58 that, wdien cattle from Texas moved 
north through Vernon County, native cattle along the course 
of their journey became sick and died. Ror this reavson the 
disease became knowui as Texas tever. not because the l\*xan 
cattle were sick or died, but because, even months after 
their jouiney through a district, the disease made its appear- 
ance among the cattle of the district through which thej^ 
liad ])assed. Moreover, it was not so much the cattle which 
eame into contact with the animals from Texas which (on- 
^1 acted the disease, but those which months afteiwards 
grazed over the pastures upon w'hich they had l)(*eu h(‘r(le(l. 
Although for years practical observers bad associated this 
disease w'ifli ticks, they could not definitely work out the 
connection. It w'as not until 1889 that Smith and Kilborne, 
working in the laboratories of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
of the Ignited States Department of Agriiuilturo,' solved the 
mystery which for more tlian a century had defied the practi- 
cal men. These investigators carried out a series of experi- 
ments, and proved that the disease was caused by a minute 
animal parasite in the blood of infected animals, Avhich passed 
part of its life cycle in cattle and completed it in the tick, 
from w^hieh it could be returned to cattle at a later date 
by the progeny of that tick. This discovery opened up a 
new and important chapter in the history of medicine. 
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It is not ktiowii (lefiiiitoly liow rfMl-wah'r ^^as introdiu ed 
into Soiitli Africa, but i1 is IxdicvcMl (hat it was hrou^-ht in 
by cattle from Madagascar and was readily transmitted and 
distributed by tbe ticks already preseni. A1 ihe f)resent 
time it is known to exisl in many parts of tlie Union and 
thron^bont llhodesia. Wherever the bine lick is prevalent, 
there red-water exists amonn* the cattle. Theifdore, jnst as 
Texan cattle' harboured or (*arri('d tin' r(‘d-^^ater j)arasi(e in 
their blood, although apparently unharnu'd by it, but ])rov('d 
a reservoir of infection which could be tiausmilted to sus- 
ceptible cattle, so tlie indigenous cattle of IJhode'sia and 
those born and i eared on tick-infested veld are ‘‘carriers” of 
the red-water and gall-sickness parasites. 

ParasiteSi— Xow let us consi<ler the parasites which 
cause these' two disc'asc's. First of all, the> are animal ])ara- 
sites; that is to say, very lowly forms of animal lift' which 
inhabit tin* Jt'd-blood ct'lls ol infected animals. As you pass 
through the laboratory you will see tlu'in under the micro- 
scope, As th(',\ vary in size from one-seventh to one- 
ten-thousandth |)art of an inch, they require to be highly 
magnified (some bOO times) and stained with ct'rtain dyes to 
be made visibh* to the eye. The red-watt'i* ])arasite will be 
easily recognised from the fact that it is pear-shaped and 
frequently occurs in pairs, from Avhich fatd it has been named 
Piroplaawa hipetnivnm , from the Latin pints, a pear, and 
peininus, twin. 

The gall-sickness parasite differs from the red-water 
parasite in that it consists of a single darkly stained dot 
situated in or at the periphery of the red-blood cell, but 
appears to have lost all the surroiinding protoplasm. It is 
therefore called Aitaplasma, without plasm. Two varieties 
are recognised and named AmipJamnd renirah* or Aiiaplaswa 
Tna/rginale, according to their position in the (‘ell. These 
parasites remain in the blood of an animal for many years, 
but when certain ticks take up such infected blood the 
parasites establish themselves in them, and in some instances 
pass into the eggs of the ticks and are inherited by the 
seed ticks hatching from these eggs, to be transferred by 
these minute creatures to cattle upon which Ihey subse- 
quently attach. 
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TickSi — Time does not permit me to deal at great length 
with the life cycles of the various ticks, but there are 
some points which should be emphasised, because of theii 
practical impoitance and their bearing upon the general 
principle of dipping. 

Three ticks have been incriminated in the iransmivssion 
of red-water: the common blue tick, tin* brown tick ami 
the red-legged tick. It is probable that the first is the 
chief offender.' Now, these three ticks differ considerably in 
their cycle of development. All of them pass through foui 
stages : the egg, the larva or seed tick, the nymph and tln‘ 
adult. The blue tick is known as a ‘‘continuous feeder/’ 
because the laiwal, nymphal and adult stages are passed upon 
the one host. That is to say, from the time the larva attaches 
until the day when the engorged adult tick appears, tlu* tick 
has been on the same animal, taking about three weeks to 
complete the process. For that reason the l)lue tick is easy 
to eliminate by dipping, because by weekl.s dipping there 
are three chances of killing it. That is wliy the presence of, 
say, ten engorged blue ticks on an animal is accepted by 
Itxw as evidence of inefficient dipping. But the other ticks 
mentioned are known as “interrupted feeders,’^ because ii‘ 
tbeir different stages they attach to first one animal and 
then another. Now, you will see that the brown tick is on 
one animal as a larva for four days only, on another foi 
four days as a n^nipli, and on a third for four to eight days 
as an adult. It would tlieretore be very difficult to elimi- 
nate it by weekly dipping — it would have so many chances 
to escape. In East "Coast fever, of which this tick is the 
principal transmitter, it is necessary to dip every third or 
fifth day, if it is to be eliminated. 

The Disease. — Next let us consider the diseases to which 
these parasites give rise. First of all, in areas where ticks 
have not been eliminated, cattle contract these diseases in 
the early days of their life, and often in such a mild form 
that they are not noticed to be sick. But the parasites live 
upon the blood and reduce its value to the animal ; and since 
the blood is the medium by means of which all the tissues 
of the body arc nourished, the ^nimal naturally suffers. It 
does not grow out as quickly as it should do, even if it- does 
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not actually siiftor from appreciable sickiK'ss. This iws the 
Ui'noral course of events in native (attic, liiit graded and 
better-bred animals Hulfer more sev(U‘el> . ln<l('t*(l, inan.\ of 

the calf ailments — diaiTluea, imcrosis, the so-called liver- 
sicknes's are secondary to led-watcu- infection. Where dip- 
[)in^’ is not ]>ractised and tlie bieedinj^* up of improved types 
of e.ittle i-. att(‘mpted, the mortality is often hi^di and the 
lesiilts extiemeh unsatisfactory. The moie liiohly graded, 
the moi*(‘ severely animals suffer, so that wlnm imported 
animals are exposed to infection tliey develop red-water and 
gall -sickness in a very acute form. The red-wat(M generally 
appears first, between the second and fourth ^^eek from 
exposure to tick infection: and, if tlie animal suiMves, gall- 
sickness may be expected during the second or tinrd month. 
At one time, before dipping and before inoculation, it was 
a very risky investment to import cattle from overseas to 
improve our local stock. But more about that later. 

As I have said, the parasite produces its harmful effect 
upon the rod-blood cell, which it may actually ( ause to dis- 
solve, so that the red-colouring matter passes into the urine, 
giving rise to the characteristic “red-uater.’’ In some cases 
the red cell is broken into fragments, which an' filtered off 
by the liver, creating an excess of bile, so that the animal 
becomes bilious or jaundiced. It is this symptom which has 
given rise to the term gall-sickness, a term which is a 
very misleading one, because all ‘‘gall-sickness” is not due 
to this cause. 

In vsome cases where cattle are suffering fiom dietetic 
gall-sickness, a dose of salts or something more drastic may 
put them right. But in paiasitic* gall-sickness, due to the 
breaking down of the blood, a cure cannot be expected so 
dramatically, beciause the parasite has first to bo controlled, 
and then the damage done by it, the ainemia and general 
malaise, to be put right. 

Treatment- — Fortunately, within recent years Nuttall 
and Hadwen, working at Cambridge, have found that trypan 
blue is a specific remedj'’ for the so-called piroplasmoses of 
dogs and cattle. Given in appropriate doses and in the 
manner I will demonstrate to you, it produces almost miracu- 
lous results. But, although the treated animal recovers as 
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if by ina^ic, it is not always sterilised of the parasite. The 
piroplasm disappears from the peripheral blood for the time 
being, but later returns; the animal, however, is then resis- 
tant to it and unharmed by it. A toleranee is set up between 
the host and the parasite. But, unfortunately, one cannot 
also be certain wdien an animal is going to develop red-water 
hy natural infection, and cannot always be on the spot t<i 
treat it at the right moment. And, more unfortunately still, 
trypan blue has no curative effect upon gall-sickness. Various 
remedies are prescribed for this disease, but mercury in one 
form or another appears to produce the best results. 

Proventioilt — If, therefore, we had to depend upon 
medicinal treatment, we should be in a very unsatisfactory 
position. In this case, however, ‘‘prevention is better than 
cure,’’ and by regular and efficient dipping the blue ticks 
can be eradicated, and the red-water and gall-sickness will 
disappear with them. Within recent years the cattle bred 
and running since birth on the Salisbury Commonage have 
not contracted red-water, as shown by the fact that some 
two-year-old animals lecently inoculated here with blood 
from a “fly-struck’’ animal developed first red- water, then 
trypanosomiasis and later gall-sickness. There are several 
areas and farms in this country where such a state of affairs 
has been brought about and the owners have reaped the 
benefit, in that they have been able to import valuable bulls 
and breed up better stock, with impunity. But even this 
method has its disadvantages, because animals born and 
reared on such farms never become infected and derive no 
immunity ; indeed, they arc almost as susceptible to the 
plasmoses as cattle from overseas. When, therefore, these 
animals are removed to tick-infested veld, they contract the 
disease in a very virulent form, and may die from it. A few 
months ago, on an estate not a hundred miles from Salis- 
bury, some eighty head of Hereford-grade yearlings died 
of acute red-water. 

Inoculation. — ^When the very necessary and beneficial 
* dipping regulations became enforced, it was foreseen that 
such a state of affairs would occur during what may be 
i^alled the “transition” stages between the partial and general 
. cleaning of the veld from ticks ; and, to cope with such a 
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situation, steps were long since taken to devis(» a method 
whereby young animals on clean farms could be protected by 
inoculation with a selected strain of virus ot attenuated 
strengtli at a time ot life when tliey >Nould suiter as little 
ill effects as possible. This method lias been successfully 
applied for some years, and has been adopted by some of 
the leading breeders in the country. Similarly, a method of 
inoculation was until recently available for the inoculation 
of valuable imported stock, and it is claimed that this inocu- 
lation alone rendered the importation of pedigree bulls from 
overseas a practical proposition. The bulls so inoculated 
included many of the best bulls in the country, and formed 
the nucleus of our improved herds, llecently there have been 
difficulties in connection with the maintaining of this virus- 
vaccine at a suitable strength for safety, but it is hoped that 
in the near future this difficulty may be overcome. Had bulls 
from Great Britain been available for testing purposes, the 
difficulty would probably have been put right long ago, but 
these could not be introduced because of tl\e danger of foot 
and mouth disease. 

Practical Impcrtancc- — At the comimuicemeiit of my 
lecture, I stated that the subject chosen by you tor this 
address, namely, red-water and gall-sickness, was one of the 
greatest importance to the pastoral industry in this country, 
and if we analyse what I have said, I think we shall find 
that this is correct. 

In the first place, the indigenous cattle in this country 
are extremely small and slow to mature, and must be graded 
up before they become animals suitable for anything but local 
consumption. Ifow, if Hhodesia is to take its place in the 
meat markets of the world, it must liave a suitable class of 
stock and sufficient of it to hold those markets against all 
comers, li must be admitted that the class of animals that 
we have in the country at the present time is quite inade- 
quate. It is surely bad business to exhibit samples in the 
w'indow if one has not a stock of goods in the warehouse, 
and although consignments of cattle have been sent to 
Great Britain and have been favourably reported upon, they 
have only been collected with considerable difficulty, and do 
not represent by any means even the average slaughter 
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stock of this country. It therefore is necessary for tis, with- 
out further delay, to breed up a suitable class of stock, and 
this can only be done where red-water and gall-sickness are 
under control; that is to say, where regular dipping is 
practised. But, as I have said, there is the transitional 
stage, when parts of the <'ountry have been treed from ticks 
and other parts have not, .so that animals bred xipon clean 
veld are exposed with considerable ri-sk on tick-infested vedd. 
To overcome this difficulty the inoculation process wdll have 
to be perfected. ' 

We can only grade our local stock by the iutroductiop 
of better bipod, and too long have wo been ‘‘taking in each 
other’s bulls.” The last serious oti'ort in thi,s direction was 
made in 1911. Since then better-bred animals have only been 
introduced by a few progressive companies and individuals. 
Imported bulls will have to be inoculated before they can 
be distributed with safety. 

We are also told that with closer settlement the farmer 
must look to the monthly cheque which he is assured he can 
derive from milk and dairy products. But at the present 
time there i.s in this country a serious shortage of dairy 
cattle worthy of the name. They must be introduced from 
without, and unless they can be protected from red-water 
and gall-sickness, the settler should not be urged to waste 
his money upon them. 

In the light of v'hat 1 have said, 1 think you w’ill agree 
that a heavy responsibility devolves upon the laboratory 
worker, and to a very large degree the success of the pastoral 
industry of this country depends upon his efforts. I there- 
fore make no apology for having said to-day what 1 had in- 
tended to say to you eleven years ago, and what I have been 
continually saying and writing ever since. I hope I have 
succeeded in proving to you how scientific research may 
benefit the practical man. 
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Protection from Lightning. 


By Lieut. -C oLONEJ. Dan Judson, Heany Junction. 
With Introductory llemarks by the Hydrographic Kngincc*r. 


According? to present-day physical science, all matter 
consists essentially of small particles which are equal posi- 
tive and negative electric charges. These paxticles are 
assembled together to form atoms and molecules, which in 
their turn combine to form the substances of matter. Nor- 
mally, the positive and negative particles are so balanced 
numerically as to neutralise one another. A small fraction 
of the particles, however, is usually dissociated, so that, 
although the total charge is zero, a certain amount of posi- 
tive and negative electricity is free. 

Under favourable circumstances, such as those which 
occur prior to a thunderstorm, the number of dissociated par- 
ticles is enormously increased, and the opposite particles 
are separated from one another, so that the atmosphere 
becomes charged positively in some parts and negatively in 
others. This is an unstable condition, as opposite charges of 
electricity tend to come together and neutralise one another. 
This can take place in two ways — (1) by the compai’atively 
slow passage of the opposite charges through the air; (2) by 
the disruption of the intervening air and the rapid passage of 
the chargee. 

(1) is the harmless method. It occurs normally when 
the charges involved are comparatively small and for- 
tunately can be assisted by human agency. 

(2) is the usual lightning discharge which occurs during 
thunderstorms. This can only happen when the charge ac- 
cumulates more rapidly than the first method can deal with, 
and eventually becomes great enough to burst across the 
intervening space. 

B 
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The capacity of a body to hold an electric charge depends 
on its area and its shape. A splierical body can hold a 
greater (hurge tor a given area tlnin a body wliich has 
edges and points. Thus, it a pointed body is charged, the 
electricity leaks away rapidly, and unless the rate at wliich 
it is charged is high, the amount of charge will not rise to 
a high enough value to cause sparking. Advantage is taken 
of this in the ordinary lightning conductor. A charged cloud 
may discharge to earth or to another cloud; by ecjuipping 
buildings with an electric conductor (wire),* one end of 
which is well buried in wet earth and the other end finishes 
us a point well above the top of the house, tlie (|uiet dis- 
charge of an> cloud passing above the housi» is effected. 
The charged cloud ‘‘induces” an opposite charge in the earth 
below it, and this charge passes to the cloud through the 
air from the point of the lightning conductor and neutralises 
the charge in the cloud. 


Lieut. -Colon el Judson contributes the following; — 

No absolute protection is possible, except by living in 
a house built entirely of iron. Brick houses with iron roofs 
fitted with guttering and water-pipes are reasonably safe. 
Thatched houses and huts are dangerous, and no effort should 
be spared to safeguard them. 

Do not stand in a draught during a thunderstorm. Keep 
the house closed. Do not stand near metal fixtures. If out- 
side, keep clear of trees, and do not stand near a lightning 
conductor, as there is danger of a side flash, more especially 
if there is a flaw in the wire. Trees are liable to bo struck, 
as, being poor conductors, they invite a disruptive discharge. 
I believe there are certain native trees more liable to be 
struck than others; perhaps readers could give information 
on this point. 

To protect a thatched house, whether of brick, stone or 
pise, run the conducting wire along the ridge (unnecessary 
if ridge of metal) and straight to earth. All metal on out- 
side of building should be' connected to the conductors. 
JjRrliC^ houses require a conductor at each peak, and these 
Nbotild be connected to earth. 
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Heated gases from chimneys otter in a measure a conduc- 
tive path to lightning; it is advisable, therefore, to have a 
t opper band across the top of chimney, this band to l>e joined 
to the rod. 1 especially mention copj)er on account of the 
chemical etfect of fuel gases on iron. 

For huts (rondavels), plat e a ring of wire over the peak. 
From this ring run four sttmt wires (heavy Ixtrbed or No. 
^ fent'ing) into the eartli. The wires should l>e gatheretl 
together over the peak to a height, sa\ , of three feet, and 
the ends splayed to form an aigrette. All joints should he 
soldered and sharp angles avoided. Tusulators aie unnet;es- 
sary. Do not l>end the wire under the eaves, but run straight 
down to the gronutl. Where it is necessaiy to fix the con- 
ductor to a wall or chimney, use iron staples. The protec- 
tion of thatch can be improved by placing several lines of 
wire on the thatcli parallel t(> the purlins and connecting the 
down wires to eac h of these. 

The idea of a conductor is not to invite a lightning 
fdischarge, which may be heavy and disruptive, but to neu- 
tralise it by equalising the potential between earth and eloud. 
This is the reason why towns with their netwoik of wires 
and iron poles and their numerous iron roofs aje compara- 
tively safe. The storm approacdies with great violence, but 
is reduced in a few minutes to abortive giowlings. When 
electric teilsion is present, streamers are emitted from or 
^*ome t/O the points of the rod, and a dissipation of the charge 
results; hence the importance of points. 

Should a clothes line be of inetal, connected to trees, 
run the ends to earth. • 

Down pii>es and water tanks should l)e connected to 
ea!*th. T^he earth must be good. The holes should be alxnit 
four feet deep. From ten to iw^ent^v fe^d ot conductor should 
be coiled xip at the bottom of the hole, the earth (pialities 
of whicli wdll be improved by throwing in a binketful ot 
coke; this is advisable when on poor, sandy soil. The hole 
should finally he filled in with earth and kept damp during- 
thundery weather. 

As to the relative merits ot copiier and iron, impedence 
is more to be considered than i-esistance, whi<*h in most rods 
i.s only the fraction of an ohm. . Therefore, see that the 
earth is good and that all joints are peifect; joiiitsi should 
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inTariably be soldered, but if this is not for the moment pos- 
sible, do not on this account delay the erection of conduc- 
tors. A discharge should remain with the conductor, which 
it will not do if impedence is great; hence the importance 
of a good earth connection and sound joints. 

This article is designed mainly to help the man who 
has no spare cash and to enable him to provide protection 
against lightning with inatmial lying at hand, but where 
expense need not be considered I strongly advise the farmer 
to get into touch with one of the firms in Salisbury or Bula- 
wayo who stock complete outfits, and who are able to give 
expert advice or (if necessary) do the installation. 


Portable Sheep Dipping Tank. 


Messrs. William Cooper & N^hews, Ltd., are supplying 
a portable galvanised iron sheep dipping tank, holding about 
250 gallons of mixed dip, and quite suitable for small flocks 
of sheep, at a price of approximately £6 f.o.r. Maseru or 
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Southern Rhodesia Egg-Laying Test. 


AT THE GOVERNMENT EXPERIMENT STATION, 

SALISBURY. 


SIXTH YEAR’S RESULTS, 
l.st Marrh, 1025, to 2nd JVhriinry, 1020. 


By H. G. Whekldon, Assistant Poultrv Kxpc'ii. 


The Sii^th Annual Egg-Laying Test fonchided at the 
Governmeni Expennieni Station, Salishury, on the 2nd' 
February, 1926. 

This competition is (*ontrolled by the poultry officers 
of the Department of Agriculture, and was conducted on 
similar lines to the previous tests. The accommodation con- 
sists of 20 pens, each containing five pure-bred pullets, 
making a total of 100 birds. This test is divided into two 
sections — one for heavy breeds and the other for light 
breeds. Careful daily records are kept of all eggs laid by 
the individual birds; the eggs are weighed, and the positions 
are calculated on the total weight of 2-oz. eggs and over, 
in accordance with the rules governing this test. Monthly 
records are issued to all competitors, and are published in the 
newspapers throughout Southern Rhodesia, and also in the 
Rhodesia and South African poultry magazines and the 
Farmers* Weekly. 

The publicity given by the Press in Rhodesia and the 
Union to the performances of the fowls each month serves 
.if^dmirably to keep this feature of the poultry industry before 
the public. The information published is invaluable to the 
eompetitors, and is besides of general interest. 
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This test Avas instituted in aecordaiue with the need of 
the poultry industry, Avhich is growing in Bhodesiii and is 
becoming an important branch of agriculture in South Africa. 
The value of official tests cannot be over-rated, and the bene- 
fits to be derived are unquestionable. The popularity of 
these competitions shows no signs of waning. Egg-laying 
tests, although originally regarded as a sporting event, are 
now viewed in all seriousness as the acid test to which com- 
petitors submit their best laying strains. 

The value of this test is enhan<‘ed by the tact that 
birds are required to lay standard-weight eggs and also 
maintain quality in regard to type and breed characteristics. 
The test has also proved that by proper treatment and feed- 

egg production can be maintained during the scarce 
season of the year. Each test has proved (‘onclusively that 
poultry keeping does pay, even when fowls are kept exclu- 
sively for egg production and the eggs are sold in the 
ordfnar\ way at current market rates. The birds are kept 
under conditions that could be emulated on the farm as 
well as in almost any back-yard. In these tests, however, 
all ihc foods are purchased locally at market rates, and yet 
a handsoiiH^ profit is shown. 

It is quite a mistake to think that every pen or bird 
entered in a competition is net^essarily of high quality. If 
none but experienced breeders and owners of first-class 
strains of layers competed, then Ave might expect birds above 
the average throughout, but the fact is that many novice 
breeders compete with birds of low average quality. This, 
of course, tends to lower the averages. 

It is gratifying to note that the present is the most 
successful test AA^hich has been held in this Colony. It is 
particularly satisfactory to find that each succeeding test 
has shown improvement. 

The aggregate number of eggs laid by 100 birds was 
18,971 in 48 weeks. The next best record was 18,109 eggs 
in the 192*3-24 test. The total weight of eggs laid was 
2,5^13 lbs. 3^^^ ozs. There were 33 birds which laid over 200 
itandard-W'eight eggs, while 10 per cent, laid under 12 dozen 
©ggs- 
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The average to the credit of the heavy breeds this year 
was 180.3 eggs per bird, and that of the light breeds 194.7 
eggs, and for the 100 birds 189.7 eggs. The average for 
the light breeds and the toial average have not been equalled 
in any other year. The highest average for the heavy breeds 
in previous tests is 181.2 eggs per bird, a difterencje of 1.1 
eggs in favour of the 1925-26 test. A comparison of the 
results of the one just concluded and those of the previous 
two best tests is interesting : — 



2 ozs. 
and over. 

Under 

2 ozs. 

Totel. 

192y-24 Test — 48 weeks' duration .. 

. 15,392 

2,717 

18,109 

1924-25 Test — 44 weeks’ duration .. 

. 16,577 

1,356 

17,933 

1925-26 Test — 48 weeks’ duration .. 

. 17,210 

1,761 

18,971 

The breeds represented in the dift'erenl sections 

were as 

follows : — 




Heavy Breed Section — 

No. of 

No. of 
birds. 


Rhode Island Beds 

3 

15 


White Wyandottes 

2 

10 


Austral Orpingtons 

2 

10 


Light Breed Section — 




While Leghorns 

13 

6.5 



There were 80 birds trap-nested. Of these, 33 laid over 
200 eggs in 48 weeks. The best individual record of each 
of the breeds is : — 


(1) Australorp. INm No. 6, hen No. 27 — 237 eggs (the 
property of Mr. Wood, Teneriffe, Salisbury). 

(2) Khode Island Re^l, Pen No. 3, hen No. 12—209 
eggs (the property of Mr. AV. A. Bull, Fairholm Farm, 
X^mtali). 

(3) White Wyandotte. Pen No. 5, hen No. 23 — 199 
eggs (the property of Miss Toussaint, P.O. Box 434, Salis- 
bury) . 

(4) White lieghom. Pen No. 9, hen No. 44 — ^262 eggs 
(the property of Mr. Rowell, XTmtali). 

The analysis of the egg production of the trap-nested 
breeds’ is shown in the following table: — 
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Rhode 


Under 50 . 

White 

Leghorns. 

Island 

Reds. 

White Austral 

W y andottes. Ori>j ngt ons. 

51-100 .. 

2 

1 

. . . 

. . • 

101-150 .. 

4 

2 

1 


151-180 .. 

8 

10 

1 

2 

181-200 .. 

13 

1 

3 

2 

201-220 .. 

7 

1 

• • • 

2 

Over 220 .. 

16 

... 

... 

4 

The three 

winning pens in 

each 

section 

were as 


follows : — 

Heavy Breeds. — (1) Mr. R. Porritt, Kirkwood Stud 
Poultry Farm, Pietermaritzburg. Pen No. 7, Austral Orping- 
tons. The total number of eggs laid was 974 2 ozs. and over, 
and 24 under 2 ozs. Totals 998 eggs in 48 weeks. The 
best hen in the pen — ^No. 33 — laid 226 eggs, and the average 
for the five birds was 199.6 eggs. The total weight was 141 
lbs. 12y*^ ozs. The approximate average weight produced 
by each bird was 28 lbs. 12f ozs. in 48 weeks. 

(2) Mr. T. A. Stokes, Salisbury. Pen No. 4, White 
Wyandottes. The total number of eggs laid was 955 eggs 
2 ozs. and over, and 1 under 2 ozs. Total, 956 eggs. This 
pen was not trap-nested. The average for the pen was 190.12 
eggs. The total weight was 138 lbs. 9|^ ozs. The ap- 
proximate average weight produced by each bird was 27 lbs. 
9f ozs. 

(3) Miss Sealy-Allin, Shannonvale Poultry Farm, Salis- 
buiy. Pen No. 2, Rhode Island Reds. The total number of 
eggs laid was 826 eggs 2 ozs. and over and 2 under 2 ozs. 
Total, 828 eggs. The best hen — No. 7 — ^laid 178 eggs, weigh- 
ing 25 lbs. 11 ozs., and the average for the pen was 165.2 
eggs. The total weight was 120 lbs. Sf ozs. The approxi- 
mate average weight produced by each bird was 24 lbs. | oz. 
in 48 weeks. 

Light Breeds* — (1) Mr. R. Porritt, Kirkwood Stud 
Poultry Farm, Pietermaritzburg. Pen No. 10, White Leg- 
horns. The total number of eggs laid was 973 eggs 2 ozs. 
kad over and 7 under 2 ozs. ^otai, 980 eggs. The best 
;^ord in this pen was 2*33 eggs, laid by two hens — ^Nos. 49 




IVri \o 10 Wliito Ij(<i1i()ins Fust in light liuiil section Owiici Mi U 
1*01 1 itt, Pietei inai it/liiii g 



Pen No 12 White Leghoins Second in light bleed section ()\\nei~Miss 
Toussaint Sahsbiiiv 



Pen \o 4 White Wv««ndottes Second in heavv hieed section 
Ownei Ml '1 A StoKi s Salisbui\ 



Pen No 2, Rhode Island Reds Thud in heavy breed section. 
Owner — Miss Sealy Allin, Salisbury 






Austral Orpinj'ton pullet, No. 27, o\v ned 
by Mr. W. F. Wood, Tcnenffe, 
Saiisbuiy; 237 in 48 weeks. 


Rhode TsUiid Red, No. 12, owned 
by Mr. W. A. Rull. Fan holm Farm, 
limtah; 209 in 48 weeks 



White Wyandotte pullet, No. 23, 
owned by Miss Toussaint, Box 434, 
Salisbmy; 199 eg{?s in 48 weeks. 


White Leghorn pullet, No. 44, owned 
by Mr. R. W. Rowell, Uintali ; 
262 eggs in 48 weeks. 
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uud 60 — weigliiuj!^ 32 lbs. f oz. and 29 lbs. 6J ozs. respec- 
tively, and the average for the pen was 196 eggs. The total 
weight was 132 lbs. 5§ ozs. The approximate avei’age weight 
produced by each hen was 26 lbs. 7i ozs. in 48 weeks. 

(2) Miss M. V. Toussaint, P.O. Box 434, Salisbury. 
Pen No. 12, White Leghorns. Tlie total luiinber of eggs laid 
was 906 eggs 2 ozs. and over and 8 eggs under 2 ozs. Total, 
914 eggs. The best individual record in this pen was 242 
eggs, which weighed 32 lbs. 16f\^ ozs., laid by bird No. 59. 
The pen average was 182.8 eggs. The total weight of eggs 
laid was 129 lbs. 14j^j, ozs. 

63) Mr. W. S. Sivertsen, riareniiont, O.P. Pen No. 
18, White Leghoms. The number of eggs laid was 986 stan- 
dard weight and 49 eggs below standard weight. Total, 
1,036 eggs. The best individual record in this pen was 213 
eggs, w’hich weighed 28 lbs. ozs., laid by bird No. 87. 
The pen average was 217 eggs. The total weight of eggs laid 
was 133 lbs. 15§ ozs. 

The records of the winning pens are not so high as those 
for last year, but the record of ail the pens is uniformly 
better than in any previous year. 

The aggregate ii\nnher of eggs laid by these leading 
pens in the heavy-breed section shows a falling off by US 
eggs, and that of the light-bieed section an increase of 
68 eggs. It is gratifying to note tliat in both sections there 
has l>een an increase in ihe size of eggs, and that 1,818 eggs 
more were over 2 ozs. and 966 less under 2 ozs., as compared 
with the next best test of the same duration. 

A very pleasing feature of the test was the increased 
all-round average of the birds competing. A perusal of the 
lists of eggs shows that, as compared with the previous tests, 
there was no ‘‘falling away^^ in the number of eggs laid in 
respect to the pens at tlie bottom of the list. The lowest pen 
record was 551 eggs in 1923-24, Avith two pens that laid 
under 800 eggs and four pens over 1,000 eggs. In the 
1924-26 test the lowest record was 675 eggs, four pens were 
over 800 and three over 1,000 eggs. The 1925-26 test shows 
that the lowest record was 780 eggs, the only pen under 
800 eggs, and five over 1,000 eggs. 

Foods SltppiiOd. — The birds in all the pens were fed on 
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a similar ration, and received exactly the same care and 
treatment. The total qnantities and proportions of the meals 
and grains, with cost of foo<l consumed hy 100 l)irds, are 
(is follows. All requirements are Ixmght at current rates. 


Foodstuffs. 

Weight, 

lbs. 

Cost. 


Bran 

G(H) 

t‘4 1 

0 

Pollard 

oOO 

3 12 

6 

Monkey-nut meal ... 

500 

3 13 

0 

Mealie meal 

1,080 

3 12 

0 

Meat meal 

500 

6' 8 

9 


3,180 

^20 7 

3 

Crushed mealies . . . 

2,700 

£9 0 

0 

Sunflower seed 

600 

3 6 

0 

Munga 

1,400 

5 7 

6 


4,700 

13 

(> 

(Ireen vegetables — 




280 bags at Is. 

Od. per haj' 

i*17 5 

0 

Milk— 




1,(101 gallons at 

6d. per ... 

27 5 

() 



£44 10 

G 

('harcoal 

300 

£1 1 

0 

Oyster shell 

400 

4 0 

0 

Writ 

300 

1 16 

0 


1,000 

£6 17 

0 

Medicine, disinfectants and appliances ... 

£7 16 

n 


Cost of Feeding. — Following on the foods supplied in 
connection with this egg-laying test, the item of cost of the 
food will prove not the least important, and the following 
list of expenditure may prove of interest to those who con- 
template starting a poultrj^ plant of 100 or more layers. The 
figures show a profit of 7s. 8|d. per bird for 48 weeks, which, 
when the abnormal cost of foods ..supplied per bird is taken 
into consideration, cannot be condemned as non-profttable. 
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In the writer’s opinion, the cost per bird is an excessivel;s 
high one in comparison with iht‘ existing comlitions on tlie 
farms. It will be noticed that the cost of the two items 
green food and milk is almost eijiial to all the other costs of 
foods and appliances put together, which on the farms can 
be produced at veiy little cost. It is universally accepted 
that the cost per bird per annum should not ex(*eed 10s., and 
a fair average should not exceed 8s. f)er l)ird per annum 
for a large hock of birds. In view of the allowames that 
ought to l>e made in (comparison with farm conditions, the 
costing has been (h'tailed as fully as possible as follows: — 


(1) Total cost of food, appliances, etc i*97 h 2 

(a) (vost of food, etc., supplied per bird 

(approximately) 0 19 0 

(2) Total cost of food siipjdied to 100 birds, 

less cost of given food and milk o2 14 8 

(a) (\)st per bird, less I'ost of green 

food and milk 0 10 7 

(b) Oost of food per bird, less cost of 
green food, milk, oyster shell, grit 

and chaivoal 0 9 2 

(8) Cost to produce one dozen ('ggs at per 

total cost 0 1 

(4) Cost to produce one dozen eggs, less cost 

(No. 2a) of green food and milk 0 0 8 

(5) Cost to produce one dozen eggs, valuing 
milk at 8d. per gallon, and less cost of 

green food 0 0 10 

Total yield for 48 weeks I,b80|i doz. eggs. 

1,581 dozen eggs produced, sold at Is. 8id. 

per dozen ^135 0 104 

Average return per bird (approximately) ... 17 0 

Profit per bird at per total cost of No. 1 ... 0 7 6f 

Profit per bird at per total cost of No. 2 ... 0 16 5J 


Feeding. — A profitable yield of first-quality eggs is the 
result of — 

(1) Comfortable, healthy quarters. 

(2) Good feeding. 

(3) Systematic culling and breeding. 
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It is becoming more generally acknowledged that one of 
the most important items to be considered is that of feeding, 
and this one subject covers such a wide range as to make 
it of more than ordinary interest. The end in view is always 
to obtain the maximum of revenue at the minimum of cost, 
and at the same time not to allow the quantities or the 
quality of the food to be curtailed. The method and regu- 
larity of feeding is fully as important as the materials fed* 
No matter what branch of the industry is taken up, the chief 
item next to breeding is that ot feeding. 

9 

Referring more direetK to the work under review, viz., 
that of egg production, it is necessary to feed foi* it right 
from the time of hatching. Poor development in the early 
stages of a bird’s life is a sure step towards laiLure. With 
the knowledge that the method of feeding foi* eggs as adopted 
here has been productive of good results in the past, tlu^ 
same varieties of foods have been used, wiili occasioually 
slight alterations according to oircnmstances. The feed 
used has been })rau, pollard, monke>-nut meal aud mealie 
meal, given in hoppers in the morning, which are left open 
all day. Milk and ample green food*are supplied daily, and 
a grain mixtuK' (consisting of crushed mealies, sunflower 
seed and munga ) in the afternoon in deep litter. Grit, lime 
and cha>(‘oal are given at liberty, and fresh clean watei 
supplied daily. 

Tli(' lations given jiiuy be expresvsed as follows : — 


Dry Mash — 

Bran 4 parts. 

Pollard or monkey-nut meal 2 parts. 

Mealie meal 1 port. 

Meat meal ^ part. 

Grain Mixture — 

Crushed mealies 5 parts. 

Sunflower seed 1 part. 

Munga 1 part. 


The utensils used are simple home-made receptacles for 
the food and water. An ordinary whisky or paraffin box 
loay be suitably converted into Jbioppers to carry the dry 
»Mh ; oil or paraffin tins are economical receptacles for water 
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or milk, and the same may he converted into a snitalde re- 
ceptacle to carry the j?rit, lime and charcoal. 

Poultry do not have teeih with which to omid oi juas- 
ticate the food eaten before it leaves the mouth. Except for 
fyroon herba^ro, vegetables, fresh meat, etc., which can be 
lorn wilh the strong beak into pieces small enough to be 
swallo^Hcd, tlie food must pass from the mouth into the crop 
just Sis it IS picked up. As the food passes through the 
crop and stomach it is softened and acted upon by the diges- 
tive juices, but the actual grinding is not done until the 
food reaches the gizzard. The gizzard is a poweiful organ 
with a tough lining which grinds the softened food to a 
very fine state by means of the abrasive action of small 
pieces of stone or grit. The fowls pick up and swallow 
this grit, and it passes with the food into the gizzard, where 
it is held until worn to a small and smooth state. An in- 
suflScient supply of grit properly to grind the food in the 
gizzard is detrimental to the health of poultry. The kind 
of stone used as poultry grit does not seem to be important. 
For adult birds, grit as coarse as whole maize is preferable; 
for younger birds, finer grades must be used. 

Many believe that if shell grit is given there is no neces- 
sity to give other grit; this is a mistake. Oyster shell or 
lime is fed to poultry as a direct source of supply of car- 
bonate of lime for the making of egg shell, whenever pro- 
duction increases to a point where the need for such lime 
exceeds the amount supplied in the diet. Lime or oyster shell 
should be available to the flock at all times in hoppers. 

Charcoal in a clean, granulated condition is fed to poul- 
try to prevent indigestion and to purify the blood. It may 
be given in hoppers in a granulated form, or in the dr>' 
mash in a powdered form at the rate of 1 lb. of charcoal to 
50 lbs. of mash. 

Fresh, green lucerne, lettuce, cabbage, rape, kale, chard, 
young green barley and sprouted cereals, etc., whichever 
can be conveniently grown, should be fed plentifully to 
poultry of all ages, in addition to the grain and mash mix- 
tures. Fowls should be given all they will eat daily. At 
certain times of the year green, succulent foods may be sub- 
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stituted by hiceme or sunflower leaf meal, which may be 
fed either in the dry state in the mash or moistened with 
warm water. The j^reen food may be cut up very finely 
and given to the birds in a hopper or sack, or the leaves 
suspended at a convenient height off the ground for the 
birds to pick at and thus help themselves. 

Animal produces may be given either in the fresh or 
dried state. Minced fresh, raw or cooked meat and green 
bone can be used as a substitute tor commercial dried meat 
or fish meal. Fresh or cooked meat may be fdd in a moist 
mash or separately at noon in a trough. Approximately 5 
lbs. of green bone or fresli meat per 100 fowls per day is 
the right amount to feed as a substitute for all of the meat or 
fish meal. The inclusion of fresh animal products in the 
mash makes it neciessary to feed it moist instead of as a 
dry mash, which entails more labour in feeding. Commercial 
animal products, such as meat meal, blood meal, fish meal, 
whale meal and crayferine, may be fed in the dry mash at 
the rate of from T) to 12 per cent. 

Soiir skimmed milk or butter .milk will also take the 
place of meat foods if the milk is given in the form of curd 
and kept constantly before the birds in tins or pans. They 
will consume as much as 30 or 40 lbs. of milk per 100 birds 
per day. One lb. of meat or fish meal may be considered 
equivalent to about 15 lbs. of nonnal skimmed milk or butter 
milk. 

For the purpose of stimulating a rapid, vigorous normal 
grow’th in the young stock, butter milk and sour skimmed 
milk are perhaps better feeds than meat or the fish meals. 
For laying hens, however, milk products have not been 
found superior to these other animal foods. The young 
stock should have preference to the milk supply, unless the 
supply is sufficient to include the older stock. 

Mortality. — The mortality during the test was 10 per 
c.ent., which is less than it was last year, There were no 
cases of cx>ntagious diseases; four of the birds suffered from 
complaints which served to prevent them from laying for 
several weeks, and were thus a serious drag to the pens they 
were in. The greatest sufferers in this respect were pens 
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Nos. o and 17. One bird only was replaced in tlie first three 
leadin^r pens in the heavy breeds. There was also one re- 
placement in the first three leading pens in the light breeds. 

The following is a record of the mortality during the 

test 

Rupture 

Internal of hepatic 

Peritonitis, tumour. Apoplexy. Dropsy, artery. Total. 

No. of birds 4 1 2 1 2 10 

Br00din688i — The bulk of the broodiness occurred among 
the heavy breeds, and is a subject whicli jioultrv keepers 
might give more attention to. It was due largely to a lack 
of the broody propensity thai placed Mr. Torriti’s Black 
Orpingtons, Mr. Stokes' White Wyandottes and Miss Sealy- 
AlHn’s Rhode Island Reds on iop, representing the three 
breeds. It was an easy matter to break otf the broody ten- 
dency of some of the birds, while with other birds it was 
difficult. There was also frequent repetition of this propensity 
in some birds, while there were others which did not go 
broody at all. It would be well for breeders to discard 
from their breeding pens any birds showing signs of 
repeated broodiness. Excessive broodiness must retard egg 
production to a very great extent, and must represent a good 
amount in hard cash lost to the large breeder in commercial 
egg production. A('cording to experiments, 10 egg days at 
least are lost from the time a hen goes broody to when she re- 
commences to lay, while 16 days lost is not unusual. Of 
the Rhode Island Reds and Austral Orpingtons, 25 per cent, 
did not go broody, and more than 50 per cent, of the White 
Wyandottes did not go broody. 

There were (S birds tlial went broody om*e. 

There were 7 birds that went broody twice (one Tieg- 
horn). 

There were 2 birds that went broody three times. 

There was 1 bird that went broody four times. 

There were 2 birds that went broody five times. 

There were 2 birds that went broody six times. 

There were 2 birds that went broody seven times. 
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SUMMARY OF THE TEST. 

Period — 1st March, 1926, to 2nd February, 1926. 
Iluration of the tost — 48 weeks. 

Number of pens — ^20. 

Number of birds in each pen — 5. 

Total number of birds — 100. 

Total number of laid — 18,971. 

Total weight of eggs — 2,633 lbs. 3yV 
Average price of eggs per dozen — Is. 81d. 

Total value of eggs — 4J136 Os. lO^d. 

Highest number per pen — 1,140 eggs. 

Lowest number per pen — 780 eggs. 

Average number of eggs per bird — 189.7. 

Total cost per bird — 10s. 7d. to 19s. 6d. 
Average value of eggs per bird — £1 7s. Od. 
Average profit per bird — 7s. 6fd. to IGs. b^d. 
Average number of eggs per pen — ^948.6. 
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A Maize Competition. 


The follawinj^ competition has been organised by the 
Maize Association of the Bhodesia Agricultural Union: — 

The competition will be open to members of farmers' 
associations in Southern Bhodesia and members of their 
households. 

2. The number of plots entered by any competitor will 
be limited to three. 

3. Signed forms of entry, together with a fee of £1 for 
each plot entered, must be forwarded to the Secretary, Maize 
Association, Box 592, Salisbury, on or before 16th November, 
1926. Late entries will, however, be accepted up to 31st 
December, 1926, on payment of an additional fee of 10s. per 
plot. 

4. As an essential condition of the competition, competi- 
tors must fill in the prescribed form, stating the particulars 
of treatment for each plot. 

5. Competitors must, free of charge, on request of their 
local farmers’ association, attend the reaping and weighing 
operations of not more than three other competitors in their 
district for the purpose of measuring and recording the yield 
obtained. 

6. Irrigation or watering by hand will not be permitted. 

7. The plots must not be stocked. 

8. Each plot will be reaped and weighed in the presence 
of two witnesses, who will certify to the weight of grain 
obtained. No reaping may be done before a date to be fixed 
by the committee; and the final date for sending in results 
will also be decided by the committee. 

.9, Entrance fees will be pooled, and after Ikd^ing 
lU per c^t. to cover , exji^naM',. prize% will be^a^|k^|d^ aa 
follows:— prize, ' 45 par eont. ; Sant. : 

drd^ prize, 15 per cent.; 4ili prize, 10 pw mm. 
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Other prizes which are being donated will be given at 
the discretion of the committee. 

10. Each plot shall measure 70 yards by 140 yards from 
outside row to outside row, and no other measurements will 
be allowed. 

11. Prizes will be awarded according to yield of grain. 
The certificate of the witnesses and the decision of the com- 
mittee of the Maize Association shall be final and not open 
to appeal. 

12. All plots to be open to inspection at any lea.sonable 
time during the growing period. 


Produce Exhibits. 


The Department of Agriculture wishes to thank the 
under-mentioned farmers for donating produce for exhibition 
purposes at Crown House, Ix)ndon, and at Capetown; — Mr. 
A. R. Morkel, Ceres, Shamva, specimen maize ears; Mr. F. 
C. Peck, Teign, Concession, specimen maize ears; Mr. A. W. 
Schafer, Kenilworth, Glendale, specimen maize ears; Mr. H. 
N. Huntley, Glenmaize, Biiulura, specimen maize ears>; 
Messrs. Tliornhill B^o^^., Helm, Marandellas, sheaves of 
wheat. 



Loading citrus fruit fiom pier to lighter at Beira 



Bs^riing Rhodesian citrus fruits from Beira Boxes stacked m lighter. 
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Southern Rhodesia Chillies. 


The Editor, 

Rhodesia Agricvltutal Journal, 

Sir, 

I have the following’ eommente to make on the report 
obtained by Mr. Walters on my chillies (see Rhodesia. Agri- 
cultural Journal^ 1926): — 

(1) The chillies are packed under pressure in order to 
reduce the railage and freight by sea and to prevent the 
dried chillies being broken up in transit, as the season for 
shipping is the dry season. If packed loose, the packages 
will be large and unhandy. 

(2) Grading, of eoui\se, can be done, but it remains to 
be seen if the better price will make up for the increased 
cost. 

(3) The larger varieties, when sent separately, have never 
realised any better prices, and I have tried to eliminate 
them, aa the number of fruits per tree are much less, and 
the fruits lose 60 per cent, in drying, against 30 per cent, to 
40 per cent, with the smaller varieties. 

(4) A few years ago I did go to the trouble and expenhe 
of removing the gi’een calyx from three cwts., but received 
no better price. I have not found any simple way of 
removing it without adding greatly to the cost of picking. 

My object in writing is to let you and Mr. Walters 
know that when I have packed the larger chillies separately 
the price has been the same, and that removing the 
calyces has also made no difference in the prices. 

Yours faithfully, 

G. H. Goedon. 

P.S. — I enclose two valuation and sale notes, showing 
what I refer to, the larger variety always being deecribed 
as ^'part shrivelled,’’ which in reality is the result of the 
gmt loss of moisture I speak of. — G.H.G. 
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Notice to Cotton Growers. 


It is hereby notified that the following cotton growers 
have cotton which has been approved in the field for seed 
purposes. 

Such seed cotton has now to be ginned in Accordance 
with the instructions contained in the previous notice on the 
subject, after which it will be inspected, and such sebd as is 
finally approved will be seeled by the officer deputed to 
make the final examination. 

Allangrange Estate, P.O. Sinoia. 

Austen and dood, Benwell, P.B. Salisbury. 

Beattie, W. A., P.B. Dunphaile Siding, Salisbury. 
Costa-Cocconi, A. S., Naseby, Gatoolna. 

Crackenthorpe, F., Newbegin Farm, P.O. Ghakari.\ 
Crewe, P. D., Nantwich, Wankie. ' 

Currie and Plekins, Shubera, Sinoia. 

Fleming, G. N., Gilston Estate, Salisbury. 

Freestone, W., Claverhill, Bindura. 

Graham and Mitton, Mafoota Estate, P.B. Sinoia. 
Henderson, L. W. and B. L., Carfax Estate, Gatooma. 
Holmes, E. C., Wild Dog Valley, Bindura. 

Hopkins, H., Box 39, Bulawayo. 

Keevil, W. R., Berhills Ranch, P.B. Sinoia. 

Rnight, R., Between Rivers, P.O. Banket. 

Liddle, J., Woodlands North, Shamva. 

McKersie, J. A., Longcroft, P.O. Glendale. 

Michie, A., Balwearie, P.O. Chakari. 

Morrissey, D., Box 38, Gatooma. 

Riley, D., Selwood, Bindura. 

Stanger and Cautherley, Kaffingora, Banket. 

Tayler, A. C., Eermanshap, Banket. 

Torrens, J. D., Crebilly, P.O. Norton. 

Van Dslden, C. M., Vergenoeg, Shamva. 

Williamikm, T. W., Manengas, Sinoia. 
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Movements of New Settlers. 


NMf ArrivalSi — The following' new settlers arrived in the 
Colony during- the month of July, 1926: — 

F. L. Barratt. — Amved from England on -hd July, and 
was placed for training with Mr. W. G. Howard, Bhie- 
bottinie, Bulawayo. 

Commander Wrightson. — Arrived from England on 4th 
July, and proceeded to join Ijis relatives on Mandindindi, 
Concession. 

G. J. Schofield. — Ai-rived from, England on 4th July, 
and after visiting various fai-mers in Salisbury, Masoe, 
Loniagundi and Marandellas districts returned to England. 
He expects to return with a partner at the end of the year. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. V. Tucker. — Amved from England on 
9th July with their family (one son and three daughters), 
and have been accommodated at Gwebi Farm. 

H. Evans. — Arrived fioiu the Union on a tour of in- 
spection on 11th July, and after visiting friends in Salis- 
bury district returned to Potchefslrooiii. He proposes re- 
turning to Rhodesia in Februar\ . 

F. C. A. Allday. — Arrived from England on 18th July, 
and \vd^ been placed with Mr. A. Michie, Balwearie Farm, 
Chakari. 

I/. W. Bates. — Arrived from England on 23rd July, and 
joined Mr. Jas. Watson on Kilmuir, Arcturus. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Williaims. — Arrived from England 
on 23rd July, and are now viewing land in the Hartley 
district. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. T. Kirkup. — Arrived from England on 
25th July, and have been accommodated at Gwebi Farm. 

G. Bulstrode. — Arrived from England on 25th July, and 
is now undergoing a period of training with Mr. Paul John- 
son, Glen Somerset, Macheke. 
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F. F. Lyle. — Arrived from England on 27th July, and 
proceeded fo-r training to Mr. A. Gilchrist’s farm, The 
Warren, Salisbury. 

Movements of other Settlers. — Mr. and Mrs. B. M. 
Fuller. — Have secured employment with Major L. M. 
Hastings, Maringowe, Headlands. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Clarke. — Have left Chipoli, and 
taken up residence on Mr. Moubray’s farm at Macheke. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Hockey. — Have transferred from 
Mr. Huddy’s.to Mr. G. M. Huggins’ farm, Craig, Arcturus. 

S. Merson. — Has left Mr. C. E. Simpson, Bedbank, and 
gone to Mr. W. A. Beattie, Dunphaile Siding. 

Settlers who have taken up Land. — J. B. Gardiner.— 
Has purchased the farm Chitorra, near Bromjey. 

F. H. Johnson. — Has purchased Cawdor Farm, Beatrice 
area. 

W. A. Welch. — Has purchased Tantallon Farm, 
Beatrice area. 

K. Hansen. — Has puiohased Dedsi Farm, Sinoia. 

N. C. Potts. — Has acquired a portion of the farm Welte- 
vrede, near Banket Junction. 

J. H. Hall. — Has acquired Guildford Farm, Beatrice 
a rea. 

Capt. Dorey. — Has acquired Rusanzi Farm, near 
Bmmley. 
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Review. 


CITRUS DISEASES AND THEIR CONTROL.” 


The McGraw-Hill Book Co., of New York, has just pub- 
lished a work of the gpreatest importance, bearing the above 
title. The joint authors are Howard S. Fawcett, Professor 
of Plant Pathology, attached the Citrus Experiment Station 
of the University of California, formerly holding a similar 
post in Florida; and H. Atherton Lee, Plant Pathologist at 
an experiment station in Hawaii, formerly doing the same 
work ill the Philippines. It will be seen that the authors 
have had wide experience in both hemispheres and are com- 
petent to speak with authority on their chosen subject, their 
knowledge being derived from personal investigations and 
first-hand observations. Added to this, they have culled in- 
formation from the publications of workers in other fields, 
e.//., Europe, Africa, Australia, Japan, etc., all fully and 
generously acknowledged. The result is a comprehensive 
treatise on the diseases of citrus trees in every part of the 
world where planted commercially. The first seven chapters 
treat respectively of the history of citrus-disease investiga- 
tions, with an account of the structure and life history of 
the tree; types of diseases and classification of fungi; geo- 
graphical distribution of the different diseases; conditions 
affecting distribution and severity of diseases; principles of 
treatment and prevention; fungicides, etc.; and cultural 
operations relative to the citrus family and its disea.ses. All 
this is compassed briefly but clearly in 64 pages. The remain- 
ing 500 pages are concerned with full and detailed descrip- 
tions of every known ailment of the citrus tree, whether due 
to fungus, bacteria, insects, eel-worms, fumigation, spraying, 
lichens, frost, sunburn, hail, wind or the various physiologi- 
cal causes, such as soil defects and errors in irrigation. 

The anangement of the work is extremely clear and 
such as to be of the greatest help to both the planter and the 
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mycologist in his laboratory. The diseases are classified 
under three separate heads, namely, those of root and trunk; 
those of branches, twigs and leaves; and fruit diseases. Each 
section is precedt^d by an analytic key couched in non-techni- 
cal language, b) means of which either grower or pathologist 
can, with reasonable certainty, discover the cause of any di'^- 
eased condition requiring treatment. Woiking through a 
key of (say) fruit diseases, the exact disease is found by a 
proce|jfi> of elimination, and the student can then confirm or 
othei^dse his diagnosis bj" turning to the specified ^age wheie 
detailed particulars of the disease are given, supported by 
ample and clear illustrations. Different methods of treat- 
ment will be found under each specific disease. A final 
chapter deals with the question of losses suffered by decay 
and deterioration of citrus fruit in store and in iiansit. 

“Citrus Diseases and their Control^ is a book which 
ev^opy grower and every pathologi‘^t working in a country 
possessing a citrus industry must have on his shelve*^. 
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Correspondence. 


[iVo responsibility is accepted hy ibis Jovnial for the 
Views expressed hy correspondents.^ 


The Editor, 

Rhodesia Afji icultvral Journal. 

Sir, 

Re Screw-worm Disease of Cattle — Inoeritur. 

Before dipping became general^ eay ten years ago and 
more, this disease was unknown amongst farmers about here. 

The little brown tick-bird was then quite common, and 
I heard one farmer remark that he did not like them, as 
“they made sma^l holes in the cattle and sucked the blood/* 
These tick-bi^ds have not been seen by me in this district 
for six or seven years, and with their disappearance screw- 
worm has become very prevalent. 

Did thovse tick-birds deal with the screw-worm in a very 
early stage, and have the birds been killed by eating arsenic- 
saturated ticks? 


Que Que, 

20th July, 1926, 


I am., etc., 

James Davey. 
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Smithfieid Prices. 


Me^s^rs. Hart, Harrison & Co., 4 and 5, West Smithfieid, 
London, E.C., send ns the followings prices niling* on the 
16th Jnly: — , 

London Central Markets , — Moderate supplies of fresh 
beef; prices firmer. Chilled supplies heavy; prices firm. A 
consig^nment of chilled beef from Australia arrived to-day in 
poor condition, a number of quarters showing mildew. 

English beef, sides, 9d. to lOd. per lb. 

^ States and Canadian sides, 8£d. to 9id. per lb. 

Argentine chilled hinds, 6|d. to 7d. per lb. 

, Argentine chilled fores, 3Jd. to 3|d. per lb. 

Australian frozen hinds, 6Jd, to 6d. per lb. 

Australian chilled hinds, fifd. to 6d. per lb. 

Australian frozen crops, 3|d. to 3fd. per lb. 

Frozen pork, lOd. to lid. per lb. 
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Southern Rhodesia Weather Bureau. 


JUIA’, 1926. 


Pressure. — the month the mean baiometric 
l)iessiire was above normal over the whole country, being 
highest over the ea'^tein border, the deviation varying from 
0.106 in. above normal at Umtali to 0.080 in. al)Ove normal 
at Salisbury". There weie two well-marked low-pressure 
systems during the monlh, the pressures being l)e]ow normal 
from the 8th to 12th and 18th to 28rd. High pressurcvs were 
registered at all other periods in the south, but in the north 
only one high-pressure system o<*curred at Salisbuiy from 
28rd to 29th. 

Temperature. — During the month the mean temperature 
was below normal, and varied from 6.4° F. below normal at 
8ipolilo to 0,1° F. below normal at Salisbury. The mean 
day temperatures were generally considerably below normal, 
and varied from 7.7° F. below normal at Sinoia to 0.6° F. 
l>elow normal at Salisbury. The mean night temperatures 
varied consiiderably about the normal from 3.9° F. below 
normal at Sipolilo to 3,2° F. above normal at Victoria. Frost 
occurred on 11 nights in Salisbury, the loweet ground mini- 
mum being 26.5° F. on the 18th and 20th. Humidity was 
generally above normal, varying from 14 per cent, above 
normal at Empandeni and Shamva to 13 per cent, below 
normal at Victoria. 

Rainfall. — -Kain occurred at a few stations in each asone 
during the month, the heaviest falls being recorded in Mel- 
setter, where Mount Selinda recorded 2.64 ins. It was also 
fairly general over Zone E and the south-westerly portion of 
Zone B. 
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SOUTHERN RHODESIA RAINFALL. 

JULY, 1926. 

ZONE A. 

Bvbi — 

Bembesi Railway .08 

Bui-awavo — 

Eeendale 07 

Observatory .36 

Gwelo — 

Delano Estate '.02 

Iksiza — 

Thornville .06 

Wankis — 

Ngamo Railway .02 

ZONE B. 

Belingwe — 

Bickwell 08 

Bulai.im V Mangwb — 

Maboli '. 06 

Gwahda — 

Owanda Gad .88 

Limpopo 1.23 

Tuli .: 1.42 

Iesiza — 

Albany 04 

Filabnsi 67 

Fy>rt'Rixon .07 

Inyezi .07 

Lancaster .20 

Matobo — 

Fort Usher 41 

HoWy’s Hope l.JH 

Iftol^besi Miasioa 1.16, 

<Rltod^ llatopo Park 38 

. milaak Rataob ... ... ... ••• 1*81 

UnZIEGWANB — 

Balia Balia ^ .07 

Essezvale ' 1.26 
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ZONE C. 

Charter — 

Enkeldoorn 06 

The Range ... 18 

Gwelo — 

Iron Mine Hill 06 

liOMAGUNDI — 

Between Rivers .45 

Devonia .05 

Mpandeguta .03 

Noi^th Banket .20 

Nyapi 06 

Richmond .06 

Robbsdale .11 

Romsey .01 

Silater Estate .19 

Umvnkwe Ranch .08 

Salisbury — 

Cleveland Dam .05 

ZONE D. 

Darwin — 

Mount Darwin .01 

Inyanga — 

Tnyanga N,C 27 

Rhodes Estate 70 

Mazok — 

Argyle Park 04 

Bindura 20 

Ceres 11 

Chipoli 20 

Citrus Estate 05 

Glen Grey 14 

Kilmer 07 

Kingston 05 

Shamva Mine 22 

Stanley Kop 14 

Teign , 16 

Vil^inia Estate 09 

MtokO“ 

Makaha 00 

'Salisbury — 

Kilmiiir 12 
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ZONE E. 

Bikita — 

An^us Kanch .81 

Bikita 16 

Ohartbk — 

Buhera 22 

Chibi — 

Chibi N.C 18 

Lundi 1.60 

Chilimanzi — 

AllanbeiTy 08 

Driefoutein .16 

Induua Earm .08 

Mtao Eoiest .09 

<iUTU — 

Eastdale Kstateh .06 

OwBLO — 

Partridge Farm 11 

Sheep Run Farm .03 

Insiza — 

Roodeheuvel ,16 

Inyanga — 

Dungarveu • .26 

St. Trias’ Hill 28 

Makoni — 

Craigendoran .10 

Forest Hill .08 

Mona Farm 02 

liuati 13 

l^ablelands .22 

■V^hitgift 19- 

M.VBA^pBLLAS — 

Lushington 02 

Tw^jan ..^ 09 

MELSKtTBB — 

NoW Year’s Gift ‘ 68 

Tom’s Hope 1.02 

NdanIja — • 

l^fjnjirenji 60 
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Sblukwb — 

Aberfoyle Ranch .09 

Daj;ift:a Homestead .15 

Hillingdon .04 

Impali Source .19 

Safago .37 

Umtali — 

Argyle 24 

Embeza 1.53 

Fern Valley .50 

ForPvSt Fann .38 

J era in .30 

Mutambara Mission .30 

Odzani Power Station .39 

Park Farm 77 

Premier Estate .IT 

Stapleford 2.04 

St. Augustine’s Mission .63 

Transsau Estate 13 

Umtali Gaol .59 

Victoria— 

Brucehame .32 

Cambria .11 

Cheveden .70 

‘ Clipsham .23 

Gokom'ere 18 

Makowries .16 

Miltonia .21 

Riverdene North .21 

Silver Oaks .33 

Zimbabwe 1.14 

( 1 

ZONE F. 

Mei.sboter — 

Chikore 1.45 

I^ettie Swan I. ’03 

Mount Selinda *2-64, 

Springvale 1.21 

Vermont 2.13 

Umtali — 

Chiineze .94 
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Rhodesian Milk Records. 


Name of cow. 

Breed. 

Milk 
in lbs. 
to date. 

Butter 
fat 
in lbs. 
to date. 

No. 

of 

days. 

Name and addr^ 
of owner. 

Fairy 

Shorthorn 

3,159.8 

156.52 

273 

G. Ooopes» Essexvale 

Pepper 

Sally 

do 

2,904.3 

151.55 

182 

do do 

do 

2,702-7 

142.47 

182 

do do 

Ann 

do 

2,384.2 

116.20 

154 

do do 

Banje 

do 

3,320.8 

141 94 

224 

do do 

Sarah 

do 

1,478.4 

56.94 

91 

do do 

Susannah 

do 

949.2 

50 46 

49 

do do 

Zaskins 

do 

271.9 

13.27 

15 

do do 

Kndor 

do 

218.0 

9.07 

12 

do do 

De Grendel 

Friesland 

7,399.0 

246.41 

140 

0. M. Cowcn, Salisbury 

Sophie 



176.10 


Zwartappel 

do 

5,248.5 

176 

N. P. Edwards, Westacre 





Junction 

Bobbie 

do 

9,814.2 

... 

440 

do do 

Hokkie 

do 

6,842.5 


290 

do do 

Kolmuis 

do 

9,252.0 


369 

do do 

Wonderlik 

do 

6,436.5 


308 

do do 

Ellen Mary . . . 
Cambrai Jewel 

do 

4,785.5 

... 

^7 

do do 

1 do 

3,062.5 

... 

84 

W. S. Mitchell, 






Iron Mine Hill 

0. Bedford Al- 

do 

3,062.5 


84 

do do 

berta 






Granite Vale 
Madge 
Rosebud 

do 

3,313.25 


142 

do do 

Red Poll 

647.0 


28 

M. G. Myers, Marandella* 

Daisy 

Duchess 

do 

694.0 

... 

28 

do do 

do 

346.0 

. . . 

21 

do do 

Rambler 

do 

175.0 

... 

7 i 

do do 

Lady Jane 

Friesland 

4.186.0 

152.0 

238 

R. R. Sharp, Redbank 

lolanthe 

do 

3,227.0 

101.7 

168 

do do 

Patience 

do 

938.0 

31.9 

49 

do do 

Pbcebe 

do 

1,176.0 

38.5 

62 

do do 

Bessie 

do 

5,075.0 


280 

Swan Bros., Gwdo 

Daisy 

do 

5,409.0 


280 

do do 

Jess 

do 

5,558.0 


273 

do ' do 

Queen 

do 

5,070.0 


252 

do do 

Nellie 

do 

4,459.0 


252 

do do 

Jean 

do 

4,476.5 


210 

do do 

HarWsKran^e 

do 

1,529 25 

46.78 

60 

W.R. Waller, Salisbury 

Harlen’s Primroee 

do 

672.50 

22.55 

30 

do do 

Harien’s Model 

do 

1.070-50 

35.^2 

30 

do do 


T" 
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Farming Calendar. 


September. 

BEEKEEPING. 

In sheltered localities many trees in the bush will now be in bloom. 
Should there be indications of swarming, put on a crate of sections or 
shallow frames, correctly fitted with suj^r-foundation. Where a swarm has 
been secured, place it m a modern hive, and from an established stock 
remove a frame of comb containing unsealed brood and honey, shake off the 
adhering bees on to their own alighting board, then insert this comb into 
the centre of the newly hived swarm. This plan compels the bees to start 
work at once. As a means of preventing the escape of the queen, a narrow 
strip of excluder zinc may be fastened at the entrance. This should be 
removed after about two weeks. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

If the trees were irrigated early in August, the next application of water 
should be given about the first or second week of this month. After irriga- 
tion, cultivation should follow. Constant attention should be given to young 
trees, and a watch kept for any adventitious shoots or suckers, which should 
be cut away at once. This should be attended to right through the growing 
season. 

CROPS. 

From now onwards there should be no further danger of frost, and 
crops that are susceptible to low temperatures may be planted where 
moisture is available. Such are potatoes and Jerusalem artichokes, onions 
in beds for the main svimmer crop and ear1> maize and pumpkins in vlei 
lands. 

Ploughing, cross-ploughing and the treating of land with farmyard 
manure will be continued and the fields will be got into the best possible 
tilth preparatory to sowing. Where this has been done, and check-row 
planting of maize is practised, the holes can be prepared at the requisite 
distance apart. 

Early varieties of winter ceieals will be ripening and the harvesting 
of these will commence. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Cotton. — Prevention for most of the boll-worms will be the proper 
preparation of the ground, with thorough cultivation and eradication of all 
weeds on the land, pcurticularly those of the family Hibiscus. Wild host 
plants for stainers should be sought out and destroyed. 

Tobacco. — ^Young plants in seed-beds may suffer from cutworms. 
Freauent cultivation and laying down of poisoned bait — 50 lbs. bran and 
21 U>8. Paris green; bring to consistency of a stiff dough, adding water 
when necessary. Distribute this over the seed-beds in the forenoon, as 
the cutworm does most of its feeding at night. The beds should be 
thoroughly burnt over with wood or dry tobacco stalks to ensure that the 
seed-b^s are free from cutworms, and baiting for any coming in from 
the surrounding ground should .then be resorted to when the plants 
appear. Clear* the ground for some distance round the beds, say % 
yards in all directions, and bait this ground thoroughly before sowing-*^ 
this- clearance allows a wide margin over which the cutworms would 
hive to travel. Cutworms’ moths are nocturnal in habit, so that the 
coverings of the beds need to be moth-probf at night; this should be seea 
to each evening. 
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Potato. — Early potatooa are liable to soffer from caterpillars. The 
crop should be sprayed at first .sign of injury with an arsenical wash. 

Cabbage. — During thi.s niuntii the most prominent enemies of plants 
i)f this family are diamond-back moth and web-worm. Cabbage louse is 
.sometimes troublesome. The young plants may be sprayed oi dusted 
with an arsenical compound for the former, and sprayed with tobacco 
wash and soap for the latter. 

Beans.— Planted under irrigation during Septeinb<*f u.suiilly escape 
serious infestation with stem maggot 

Citrus.- Throughout the month lime-sulphur spray (1 lOOl may be 
used to control yellow citrus tin ip whilst on very young fruit. A useful 
spray against black aphis and thiip is tlie following; — Nicotine. 9 ozs. ; 
Capex spreader, 7 ozs.; water, 100 gallons: Capex lime sulphni , 1 gallon 
This may be sprayed or fumigated against scale insects, having regard, 
however, to presence of fruit and blossom. Spraying and fumigating for 
scale should not be carried out whilst trees are in blossom Clear young 
growth of aphis pr(‘vious to blossoming, using nicotine, lobacio wash oi 
Derris. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

(cultivate extensively to prevent evaporation and to lo ep weed.s in 
check. Water plants newly set out, especially such as have their roots 
near the surface. Thin and regulate growing shoots on roses and various 
shrubs. Plant out cannas and chrysanthemums ffor m.i'<sing .ind bordei 
decorations) and other herbaceous plants. 

VEGETABLE GARDEN 

Sow French beans, leek, spinach, cucumber, egg plant, celery, rbnbarb, 
melons and tomatoes. Small sowings of peas, turnips, beet, lettuce, ladish 
carrot, parsnip may be made noiv. 

FORESTRY 

All cut tings .struck in sand mi »Tiily and not yet transplanted inio good 
soil should have this done as soon as possible. A 'I gum seeds should be 
planted now if it is intended to grow the transplants in lin.s. If they an* 
to be grown in beds only, do not plant gum seeds until next month. The 
seed beds may with advantage be prepared now and watered to inakn the 
weed si*eds germinate, so that tliev may be desti'oed before planting m*\t 
month. 

GENERAL. 

Indigenous labour is apt to become more .sianr 'it tins turn* of tin yiai, 
the boys returning to their kraals to break up tln\ land foi next season 
Stock are liable to stray in search of the young gras.s now coming up, and 
much trouble from this cause is to be looked for on unfcnced farm.s. Natives 
aro now cultivating their gardens preparatory to sowing their crops, w’hich 
they do much earner than do Europeans. The mischief caused by veW 
burning becomes apparent from this time onwards in the condition of the 
stock, and it is necessary frequently to move them awav in search of grazing 

POULTRY. 

The supply of gieen food to the birds must he kept up; in fact, during 
the hot weather they require more Green food in abundance must always 
be given, otherwise the health of the birds suffers and the egg output ia 
considerably reduced. 

During our dry .season the available supply of such green foods as 
lettuces, cabbages, «unflowc*r leuve.s is much reduced, but there are many 
others than can he used, such as bilhamhra, plumbago, wild cockscomb, 
plantain leaves, paw-paw leaves, etc. Sprouted oats, barley and wheat 
should also be used. Many of the young cockerels should now be lit for 
killing. Keep the best and get rid of the remainder, for to keep poor 
ones only meurus much waste of food and labour. It is very advisable to 
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ca^niBe all young cockerels when about 2^ lbs. weight. Bulletin No. 517, 
which can be obtained from the Depai*tment of Agriculture, jy^ives clear 
an4 concise details as to the method of performing the operation. Some 
of the earliest hatched young pullets, i.e., those hatched in April, should 
show ai^ns of commencing to lay now. No light breed bird should lay 
until it IS 5 to 5^ months old, or a heavy breed until it is 6 to 6^ months 
‘old. Should any show signs of commencing to lay before this, they should 
be moved from run to run to prexent them doing so. A bird that lays 
before it is fully matured will stop growing, will always be small, and 
its eggs will for its first year of laying also be small. 

When the pullets are four months oM, i.e., those of the light breeds, 
they should be put into their permanent laying quarters, and those of the 
heavy breeds when they are five months old. A bird that is moved after 
it has started to lay will stop and very probably go into a moult. 

See that young ducklings get plenty of shade during the, hot weather. 
Those destined for killing should not be allowed free range or even a 
medium-sized run, but should be kept fairly crowded in small rune. It 
is necessary to get the flesh on them as quickly as possible, and the more 
rest and less exercise they have, the more rapid will be the growth, and 
also more succulent and tender the flesh. 

The hatching of turkeys should proceed rapidly and be carried on until 
the end of the dry season. See that they have plenty of chopped onions 
<ir onion tops or eschalots, and thick separated milk. These are absolutely 
iiecessaiy if the turkey breeder wishes to be successful with his rearing 
Ho not give wet food: dry mash such as given to chickens is the better. 

STOCK. 

Cattle. — Kanching cattle should require little now in a normal season ; it 
IS only in the event of very late rams that trouble should be expected. Where 
[lossible, it will be wise to keep an eye on those pows that may be expected 
to calve early, xMth a view to feeding them if necessary, and seeing that 
they do not get too poor. The dairyman will carry on much as in August; 
he will, however, use his discretion (in accordance with the condition of his 
veld) as to the use of (msilage, pumpkins or other bulky and succulent food. 
He will be wise not to shorten the supply of concentrated foods for some 
time to come. .V little hay or ensilage should still be kept in reserve until 
the rains have fallen in reasonable abundance. 

Sheep. —The remarks for August apply. If spring lambs are expected, 
it will be wise to see that the sheep shed is in good order clean, dr\ 
properly drained and airy. Watch that the ewes shall not be poor when 
they lamb, and remember that they cannot rear good lambs if the veld is 
bad, but must have their grazing supplemented, just as milk cows are fed 
in order to produce milk. 

TOBACCO. 

Begin sowing seed beds each fortnight for the acreage proposed io bo 
planted; fertilise and stimulate growth so as to be ready for planting out 
should rain come early in November. 

VETERINARY. 

There should be very few deaths from redwater and gallsickness this 
month. Cases of vegetable poisoning of stock picking up tempting young 
green shoots of dangerous character on the burnt veld are of frequent occur- 
rence. Sheep can be inoculated against blue tongue, but ewee in lamb should 
not be treated, on account of the danger of abortion. Scab may be prevalent. 

WEATHER. 

The temperature may be expected to rise steadily during this month. 
Rains are not due until next month, though the average over a period of 
years shows slightly more than in the previous four months, and ranges 
between .1 and .6 inch. Frost has bee^ known to occur in Septemb^, 
although thie is a very unusual event. Rain-gauges should be seen to before 
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the rain£ commence. They should be carefully adjusted to stand exactly 
level with the lip four feet above ground, and care should be taken that no 
tree, building or other obstruction interferes with the fair precipitation of 
rain into the orifice. 


Notes from the “ Gazette.” 


Date. 

30.7.26. Koodoo is transferred from Class “C” to Class “B** until 30th 
November, 1930. (O.N. 447.) 

AFRICAN COAST FEVER. 

Umtali District. 

6.8.26. (lovciiimeut Notice No. 456 provides for compulsoiy dipping 
twice a week on the infected farm Shigadora. 

Charter. 

6.8.26. Government Notice No. 457 releases the only remaining farm, 
Inhoek, from restrictions. 

Melsetter District. 

6.8.26. Government Notice No. 458 amends tht* guard aiea by re- 

leasing the farm Admiral and portion of Cambridge from the 
guard area. 

PRODUCE EXPORT ORDINANCE, 1921.*’ 

6.8.26. Government Notice No. 459 provides regulations for the in- 

spection and grading of sunflower seed. 

“MAIZE ACT, 1925.” 

6.8.26. White dent maize is prescribed as the maize which shall be 
grown in the area described hereunder : — 

An area in the Mazoe district bounded by and including 
the following farms : — Smithfield Extension, Mazoe Junction, 
Lemon Pool, Willows, Yarrowdale, Normandale, Summerdale, 
Rockwood, Somerset, Maiiyewe, Southmore, Devondale, 
Sunnyside, Puncheston, Umvurodonna, The ]^vera, Wengi 
River Estate, The Meadows, Ndiri, Ndiri East, remaining 

f iortions of Moore’s Concession, Roan Flat, Elsperanza, Port- 
ock, Amanda. 

“ROAD ALTERATIONS ORDINANCE, 1903.” 

20.8.26. The following road ceaaed to be a road for public use from 
date : — 

That portion of the Fort Martin Road on the farms Gilston 
and Dartmoor lying between the 13} mile peg on the Saliabury- 
Beatrice Road and a point about 1,100 yards south^waal' of 
the common beacon of Dartmoor, Gilston and Carnock farms. 
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Departmental Bulletins. 


The following Bulletins, consisting of reprints of articles which 
have appeared in this Journal, are available for distribution free of 
charge to applicants in Southern Rhodesia only. Outside Southern 
Rhodesia, 3d. per copy. » 

AGRICULTURE AND CROPS. 

No. 174. Notes on Hop Growing, by H. G. Mnndy, F.L.S. 

No. 218. Useful Measurements for Maize, by J. A. T. Waltejs, R.A 

No. 226. Napier Fodder or Elephant Grass, by J. A. T. Walters, R A 
No. 232. Witch Weed or Rooi-Bloem, by J. A. T. Walters, R.A, 

No. 266. Prospects of Maize and Tobacco Crops, 1917, by Eric A. Nobbs, 

Pli.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 262. Hoot Crops, Cultural Notes on, by J. A T. Walters. R.A 

No. 269. Farming in Granite Country, by R. C. SimmoJi?. 

No. 278. New Ciops for Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Wdltors, R A 
No. 327. Linscoti, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 362, The Cultivation of Rice, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 363. The Manuring of Maize at Makwiro. bv G. N. Rlacksbaw. O. H E , 
R.Sc., F.l.C. 

No, 374. Fibre Crops, by J. A. T. Walters, R.A. 

No. 394. The Interdependence of Crop Rotation and Mixed Farming, by 
H. G. Mundv, F.L.S. 

No. 403. Florida Reggar Weed, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 407. Wheat. 

No. 408. 'J he \’elvet Bean, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 416. Gia8se.s of Agricultural importance in Southern Rhodesia, by 

H. C; Mundy, F.L.S., G. N. Rlackshaw, O.B.E , B.Sc., F.I.C.. 

and E. V. Flack, 

No. 422. Improvement of Rhodesian White Maize by Selection, by C 
Mainwaring. 

No. 423. The Common Sunflower, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 428. The Sweet Potato, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 429. l^’opagation of Kudzu* Vine, by H. C. Arnold. 

No. 442. Swamp or Irrigation Rice, by K. V. Yoshi, Bombay. 

No. 454. The Growing of Potatoes in Southern Rhodesia, by C. Main 

waring. 

No. 456. Legumes in Southern Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters. 

No. 462. Hay-making in RhodMda, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 464. Ensilage, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 467. Soil Treatment and Manuring for Maize Production, by G. N 
Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc;, FJ.C. 

No, ,499. ProducUon on the Sand Yeld, by H. G. Mnndy, Dip.Agrio** 

r.L.S., Chief Agriculturist. 
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No. 599. 
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No. 94. 
No. 189. 

No. 216. 

No. 220. 

No. 221. 
No. 239. 

No. 246. 

No. 268. 

No. 279. 

No. 341. 
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No. 382. 
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Caator Oil, by Guy A. Taylor, M.A. 

Cotton Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by D. D. lirown. 

Check-row Planting of Maize, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S 

The Carob Bean in Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Silage: Its Composition and Value as a Karin Food, bv G. N. 
Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc.. F.I.C. 

Barley Growing. 

The !*otato Crop under Irrigation, by G. R. Syfret. 

Artihcial or Synthetic Farmyard Manure, by H. G. Mundv, 
Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

Notes on Fertilisers and Soil Treatment, by T. J. Mossop 

Onion Growing under Irrigation, by C. Mainwaring. 

Mixed Farming in Matabeleland, by Gordon Cooper. 

Selection of Virgin Land for Arable Farming, by G. N. Blackshaw, 
O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

Climatic Conditions and Cotton Growing in Southern Rhodesia, 
by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

Wheat Growing in Rhodesia, by C. .Mainwaring. 

The Treatment of Arable Land, by G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E.1 
B.Sc., F.I.C. 

A Farmers’ Calendar of Crop Sowings, by C. Mainwaring. 

Leguminous Crops for Stock and Soil Improvement in Southeia 
Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring, Agriculturist. 

Rye, by H. W. Hilliard, Junior Agriculturist. 

Maize Export Conference Proceedings. 

Drought-resistant and Early-maturing Crops for Areas of Late 
Rainfall, by C. Mainwaring. 

Rhodesian Soils and their Treatment, by E. V. Flack. 

Maize for Export, by S. D. Timson. 

The Production of Maize in Southern Rhodesia, by C. Main* 
waring. Agriculturist. 

Botanical Specimens for Identification. 

Maize Grading Regulations. 

REPORTS ON CROP EXPERIMENTS. 

Second Report on Experiments, by J. H. Hampton. 

The Manuring of Maize on the Government Experiment Farm, 
Gwebi, by G. N. Blackshaw, B.Sc., F.C.S. 

Manuring of Maize on Government Experiment Faimi, Gwebi, 
by A. G. Holborow, F.I.C. 

Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1914-15, bv £. A. Nobbs, 
Ph,D., B.Sc. 

Results of Experiments, Longila, 1914-15, by J. Muirhead. 

Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1915-16. by E. A. Nobbs. 
Ph.D., B.l^. 

Reports on Crop Expeiinients, Gwebi, 1915-16, Part II., by £. 
A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Manuring Maize, Government Farm, Gwebi, by A. Q. Holborow, 
F.I.C. 

Report on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1916-17, by E. A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Report on Crop Experiments, 1918-19, Gwebi Experiment Farm. 

Rotation Experiments, 1^3-19, by^ H. G. Mundy, F.L.S., and 
J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Annual Report of Experiments, Experiment Station, SaHsbury, 
1919-20. 

Annual' Report of Or^ Experiments^ li990-21, Gwebi^ K.xpertmeni 
Farm, by H. O. Mnn<4’»* F.L.S., and’ J. Hampton. 
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No, 411. Annual Report of Experiments. 1920-21, Experiment Station, 
Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 413. Arlington l^nd Veld E^meriment Station, First Report, b\ H G 
Mundy, F.L.S., and E. E. Wright. 

No. 432. Rulawayo Municipal Experiment Station, First Report, bv H. O. 
Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 433. Winter Cereal Experiments, 1921, by D. E. McLoughlin. 

No. 440. Annual Report of Experiments, 1921-22, Experiment Station, 
Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 486. Annual Report of Experiments, 1922-23. Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by J. A. T. Walters, R.A. 

No. 486. Bulawayo Experiment Station, Annual Report for Season 1922-23, 
by H*. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 492. Annual Report of Crop Experiments, Gwebi Experiment Farm, 
1922-23, by H. G. Mundy. 

No.* 514. Bulawayo Experiment Station Report, 1923-24. by H. G. Mundy, 
F.L. S. 

No, 519. Annual Report of Experiments, 1923-24, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 537. Crop Rotations on the Gwebi Experiment Farm, 1923 24, by 
H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 564. A Maize Rotation Experiment, by A. R. Morkel. 

No. 666. Bulawayo Experiment Station. A /mual Report for Year 1924 25, 
by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

TOBACCO. 

No. 534. Notes on Handling Tobacco. 

No. 540'. Fire-cured Tobacco, by II. W. Taylor, B.Agr. 

No. 544, Tobacco Growing in Rhodesia, by L. S. Myring. 

No. 559. Fire- Cured Tobacco, by Trevor Fletcher. 

Nom^ 563. Notes on the Growing, Curiiig and Handling vf Virginia 
Tobacco in Southern Rhodesia, by J. C. W. Andrews. 

No. 576. Fire-curing Tobacco Barn, by the Tobacco Advisers. 

No. 582. Tobacco Culture in Southern Rhodesia — Harvesting and Curing 
of Virginia Tobacco, by D. D. Brown. 

No. 585. Tobacco Mosaic in Southern Rhodesia, by F. Eyles, F.L.S., F.S.S. 

No. 586. The Tobacco Growing Industry in Southern Rhodesia, by E. M. 
Matthews, B.Sc. 

No. 592. Tobacco Baling Box Measiircnieiits, by C. A. Kelsey Harvey. 

No* 605. Flue-Curing Tobacco Barns, Bulking and Grading Sheds, by 
P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. (Eng.), Acting Government Irrigation 

Bogineer. 

Handbook of Tobacco Culture for Planters in Southern Rhodesia, 
price 2s. 6d., post free outside South Africa 38. 6d. 

STATISTICS. 

No. 196. Collection of Agricultural Statistics in Southern Rhodesia, bv 
■ . Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. . 

No. 209. The Agricultural Returns for 1914, by B. Haslewood, F.S.S. 

No. 224. Statistical Returns of Crops in Southern Rhodesia for the Seasoti 
1914-16, by £. A. Nobbs, l^h.D., B.Sc., and B» -Haslewood. 
Nd.Stt. ' Farm and Live Stock Statistics, 1915, by Eric A. Nobbs, I4i.D.,' 
f..,i , i iB,.Sc., and B. HasleWood, F.S.S. 

Nq. 247. Statistical Returns of Crops grown .by .Europeans, .in Southern 
.I’.'ih .Bliodesia -for., the Season 1915-X6. by Eric •A,,(rNi^bs. 

B.Sc., and Fred Eyles, F.LjtS. ’ .T 

Stotisties off 'LiVa aii^ •.’Animal Produce, * tOlb^rflly Kxiib .Mf, 

'X : Nob'bs, I Ph:DJ/« > . add. ^vr^i^les,' FiL.i^i , t'i-i «t f 
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No. 281. StatiKtics of Crops, 1216-17, by F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 286. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for tlie Year 1917, 
by Eric A. Nobbs, Pli.D., B.Sc., and F. Kyles, F Ti.S 
No. 303. Statistics of Crr)p.s, 1917-18, bv E. A. Nol)bs, Ph.D., B.So , anJ 
F. Eyles. F.L S. 

No. 322. Statistics of l^ive Stock and Animal Produce. 1918, bv F Eyles 
F.L.S. 

No. 361. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Pn>diue ff)r the Year 1919. 
by F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 380. Statistics of Crops grown by Ku»’opeans in Soiithein Phodebia, 
1919-20, by H. C. K. Fynn 

No. 393. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Ibodiice foi 1920, bv 
H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 409. Statistics of Ciops Orowii liv Europeans in Soutliern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1920-21, bv H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 426. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the vear 1921, 
by H. C. K Fynn 

No. 443. Statistics of Ciopi* (jliown bv Euiopeans in Southern Rhodesia for 
the Season 1921 22, by F.‘ Eyles. F L.S . and H C K Fynn 
No. 469 Statistics of Ijivc Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1922. 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 484. Statistics of Cmp.q drown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1922 23. bv'’ \ Bonadaile Bell 
No. 496. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal I'roducts for the \ ear 1923. 
by A. Borradaile Bell 

No. 502. Winter Crops, 1923. by \ Borradaile Bell 

No. 527. Statistics of (bops (liown bv Europeans in Soul hern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1923 24. bv \ Ib'uiadaile Bell 
No. 543. Statistics of Live Stock and AinmAl Pioducts foi the Year 1924. 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 680. Statistics of Summer Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia for the Season 1924-25, by A. Borradaile Bell, 
Statistician. 

No. 595. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1926, 
by A. Borradaile Bell, Statistician. 

b • ’ LIVE STOCK. 

No. 208. Water in the Diet of Live Stock, by Lb E. W. Bevaii, M.R.C.V S 
No. 227. An Experiment in Beef Production, by R C. Simmons. 

No. 245. Beef Feeding Expeiimont No. 2, by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 250. Beef Feeding Experiment No. 3. by R. C Simmons. 

No. 356. Bbtchlsi'ing fltld Flaying. ' " ' 

No. 338. Froni Breeder to Butcher,; ,Beef Feeding Experiment No, 6, ho( 
E. A. Nobhs. I'b.D.. mSc. ’ • 

No. 346. Notes on the Theory and Practice of Feeding Cuttle in Southern 
Rhodesia, Part iV,, by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 381. Frorit Breeder to Butchk*; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 8, bv 
Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 392. Memorandum on the Cattle Ipduhtry of Southern Rhodesia, 1921. 
No. 421. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 9, 

Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by E. A. Nobbs. IMi.D., 
B.Sc., F.H.A.S. ' • 

No. 4416 . Frohi! Breedei- to Bdfcher; Cattle Feeding Experitnetit No. 11,' 

Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, bv • Erid A. Nobbe, 

• PH/D.; B.Sc,, F.H.A.S' 

No. 446.’^ Tho./(DA|.Uo Industry,! -,vb* < • 

No. 468. From Breedei> to »IlMtclKJi;j Cattle Feeding Experiment No, 13, 

bv Eric A.* Nphbs. Ph.D., B.Sti. 

'0aWe8‘ by T. Hamilt^, M.A., N.IDA., N.D.D' 
No. 478.' ■Ahd*l>,'«by M<«H*'gh6"Cr»*l. ^ 
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No. 482. The Feeding of Fattening Cattle, Dairy Cows and Pigs, b> 
G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.K, B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 483. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiments Nos K 
and 15, Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by Eric A 
Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 489. Further Notes upon the Feeding of Farm Animals, by G. N 
Blackshaw, O.B.E.. B.Sc., F.I.C. 

Nq. 584. Merino Sheep in Southern Rhodesia, by H. W. Hilliard. 

No. 589. Raising Pigs for Profit, by MacW. Ingram, Garth Farm, P.B. 
Bulawayo. 

Arsenite Cattle Dip— How to Mix. 


DAIRYING. 

No. 277. A Faim Cheese and Butter Dairy, by U. C. Simmons and G 
U. Fripp, 

No. 383. Control of Temperatuie in Dairying, by T. Hamilton, M.A . 
N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 418. Manufacture of Cheddar Cheese, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D..\ . 
N.D.D. 

No. 427. Common Defects in Hutter*making, by T. Hamilton, M.A . 
N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 449. Farm Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D 

No. 463. The Rearing of Bacon Pigs for Bacon Factory Purposes, bv 
T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 495. How to Produce First Grade Cream, by T. Hamilton, M.A. 

No. 498. Gouda or Sweet-Milk Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A . 
N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 511. Bacon Curing on the Farm, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D A . 
N.D.D. 

No. 520. Treatment of Gassy Curds in Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton 

M. A., N.D.A., IJ.D.D. 

No. 530. The Dairy Industry: Causes of Variation in Cream Tests, bv 
T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 562. Bacteria and the Dairy Industry, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.) 
No. 567. Cottage Cheese, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

No. 572. The Pasteurisation of Milk and Cream, by J. R. Corry. 
B.Sc. (Agr.). 

No. 577. Cream Cheese, by"J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

No. 583. Cream Cooling Devices, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D 

No. 594. Milk Recording and its Advantages, by T. Hamilton, M.A . 

N. D. A., N.D.D. Introduction by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. 

No. 604. Farm Batter Making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.D., N.D. A.. 
Dairy Expert. 

No. 606. The Production of Clean Milk, by T. Hamilton and J. R. Corry. 
Dairy Experts. 

Drawings of cow byres can be obtained upon application to the 
Dairy Expert, D^artment of Agricnltttre, Salisbury. 

VETERINARY. 

No. 121. Rabies, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., and T. G. Millington 
M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H. 

No. 191. Scab or Scabies in Sheep and Goats, by Rowland Williams 
M R C.V S 

No. 313. Obstouction in Sheath of Ox, by J. M. Sinclair, M.R.C.V.8. 

No. 364. Round-worm Infection of Calves, by H. B. Hornby, M.R.C.V.S 
No. 367. Quafter-evil, by C. R, IdkK^ds, M.R.C.V.8. 

.Na.'431. History, Control and Treatment of Rifootioue Abortion in OatUe 
in SMhern Rbo^sia, by LI. B. W. Bavan, ll,RC.V,li 
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No. 435. A Short Hi'^toiy of Infective Diseases, hv J Sinelaii , 

.M.U.C.V.S. 

No. 474. 11 eaitwaUr. ^ 

No. 480. Measles in Swine, hy 1\ 1). Huston, i\l !! C*.V S. 

No. 488. A Note on an Outhieak of Infections Ahoilioii assot lated with 
Sterility, by LI. E. W. Revan, M.K.C.V S.. and P. D. llnslon. 
M.R.C.V.S: 

No. 497. The Laboratory Diagno.sis of Animal Diseases, by JJ. K W 
Bevan, M.R.'C.V.S. 

No. 500. Infoitious Aboiiion, by f.l. K \V. r>e\an. M IJC.V.S 
No. 536. Inoculation of Cattle against Bedwater and Call Sickness, by 
LI. E. AV. llcvan, M.K.C.V.S. 

No. 570. The Spaying of Bovines, by G. C. Hooper Sharpe, M.C.,- 
M.K.C.V.S., and M. 11. Kingcome, M.K.C.V.S. 

No. 597. Suspected l*(dsornng of Stock: The Proper Ihoeedure, 8y 
M. II. Kingcome, M.B.C.V.S. (Lon.), and A. W. Facer, Xl.A. 
(O.xon.), A.I.e. 

Services of Government Veterinary Surgeons. 


IRRIGATION. 

No. 270. Odzani River Irrigation Scheme, by W. M. Watt. 

No. 300. The Dam^iTs and Prevention of Soil Erosion, by W* M. Watt 

No. 349. The Ilydiaulic Ram, bv A. C. Jennings, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
A.M.I.E.E. 

No. 376. Notes on the Water Law of Soulhern Rhodesia, bv R. I\lcllvvaine, 
M.A., LL.B. 

No, 384. TJio Application of AA^ater in Juigatiun. by A. G. Jennings', 
Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., A.M.l E E. 

No. 400. Soil AA^ashing, by A. C. Jennings, A.M I.C.E , A.M.I.E.E. 

No. 412. AVater Pnwei Resouicc.s of Sonthein Pbodesia, bv C. L. Robert 
son, B.Se,, A. .M. I.C.E. 

No. 438. Suinnier Inigation in Rhodesj.i, by A. C. Jennings. A M.In&t.C.E 
No. 452. AVeira .*311(1 their Constuiction. by A. C. Jenning.s, A M I.C.E , 

A. M.I.E.E. 

No. 475. Soil V/ashing, by A. C. Jennings, Assoc. M.In^t C.E., A AI.I.E E 
No. 521. AVater: Its Use for Irrigation, by E. A’’. Flack. 

No. 529. The Umtali River Irrigation Scheme, bv C. P' Robinson. B.Sc. 
No. 668. How to use an Engineer’s or Farm Level, by P. H. Haviland, 

B. Sc. (Eng.), 

No, 666. Further Notes on Soil Erosion, by P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. (Eng.). 
Engineering Advice. 

FORESTRA". 

No. 366. The Management of Woods, by J. S. Henkel. 

No. 439. Forestry in Rhodesia : Planting and Care of Forest Trees, by 

J. S. Henkel. . 

No. 470. Forestry in SouUjern Rhodesia* The Piu])agation of EucalypU, 
by J. S. Henkel, 

No. 512. Indigenous Timbers for Fencing, by J. S. Henkel, ^ 

No. 523. Tree Planting and Termites, by A. S. Thornewill, B.A. ^ ^ 

No, 528. Forestry in Southern Rhodesia: Timber and Fuel for Tobdcct) 
Growers, bv J. S. Hcnkol. 

No. 655. , Forestry in the Melsettqr .HiMrict, by.J. 3* . v ' 'f 

Nq. 675. Tending of iSucalyptW Tranta£ions,.'by A."S.' Thopri^Will/BrA?*'* 
No! 578. Rules for Tree Planting, by A. S. Tbornewfll,. 

' ’ ’ I^rice List of Forest Tree Transplants,' Ornn’men^nr Slirube, TTe^lrfe 

Plants nnd Seeds, ‘ ' ' 

U 
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llORTICULTtHK. 

No. 471. Budding of Citrus Trees, by A. G. Turner. 

No. 596. Establiehmriit and Care of a Home Orchard, by G. W. Marahall, 
Horticulturist. 

A Comparative Study of the Citrus Industry of South Africa, by 
Herbert J. Webber, Ph.D., D.Agr. Price 2/*. 


ENTOMOLOGY AND VEGETABLE PATHOLOGY. 

No. 139. Termites, or “White Ants,** by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 178. Illustrations of Natural Forest in relation to Tsetse Fly, b\ 

R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 187. The Dusty Surface Beetle, by Rupert W. Jack, It.E.S. 

No. 197. Chafer Beetles, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 204. Some Injurious Caterpillars, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 214. Some Household Insects, by R. Lowe Thompson, B.A. 

No. 219. More Household Insects, by R. Lowe Thompson, B.A. 

No. 228. Rhodesian Citinis Pests, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 233. Does it Pay to Spray Potatoes in Southern Rhodesia ? by Rupert 
W. Jack, F.E.S 

No. 261. Turnip Sawily, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 280. The Maize Beetle, by B. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 290. Notes on Remedies for Turnip Sawfly, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S 

No. 302. A Note on the Maize Stalk Borer, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 317. Maize Culture on Red Soil; Value, of Poisoned Bait as an Aid to 
Good Stands, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 353. Further Experiments with Poisoned Bait on Maize Lands, by 
R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 385. The Common Fruit Beetle, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 402. Ticks Infesting Domestic Animals in' Southern Rhodesia, by 
R. W, Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 425. Notes from the Entomological Branch, by Rupert W. Jack, 
F.E.S., Chief Entomologist. 

No. 450. Insect Pests of Fruits other than Citrus in Southern Rhodesia, 
by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 460. Tsetse Fly: a Four Years* Experiment in Game Elimination, 
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Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 503. Locusts, by J. K. Chorley. 

No* 616. The Coming Campaign against Locusts, by Rupert W. Jack, 
F.E.S. 

No* 522. Notes on the Black Citrus Aphis, by C. B. Symes. 

No. 535. The Blsck Maize Beetle: Observations on Life History and 
Control, by C. B. Symes. 
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Worm,’^ by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

Na* 608s Preliminary List of Plant Diseasei^ forded m Southern 
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No. 465. Th(* Poultry Industry: Parasites, by A. Little. 

No. 472. Ducks on the Farm, by It. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 481. Poultry Husbandry : Some Common Diseases of Poultry, by 
A. Little. 

No. 491. Poultry Husbandry : Housing and Feeding of Adult Stock, bv 
H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 508. Poultiy Husbandry : Diseases of the Reproductive System, b\ 
A. Little, Poultry Expert. 

No. 517. Poultry Husbandry : The Rearing and Fattening of Table 
Poultry, by H. G. Wheeldon. 

No. 526. Abnormalities in Eggs, by A. Little. 

No. 531. The Poultry Industry: The Turkey, by A. Little. 

No. 538. Mating for Improvement and Increased Egg Production, by 
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by H. G. Wheeldon. 
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fall Season 1922-23, by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 
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A.M.LC.E. 
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Robertson, B.Sc. 
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Loudon M. Douglas, F.R.S.E. 
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A, G. Holborow, F.I.C. 
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No. 264. Nature Notes Adaptation, by C. F. M. Swynnei F.L.S 

No. 274. Lecture on Malaria and Blackwaler, bv .M. Fleiiniit:. C..M 
M.B., C.M., F.U.C.S.E., D.P.U., Medical IVncctor. 

No. 283. Maize Foods for (he Home. 

No. 358. Notes on the liegiilation.s Governing the Sale of Fertilisers amt 
Farm Foods, by E. V. Flack. 
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No. 414. Limestones in Southern Hhodcsia, hv G. N. Blackshaw, O.Ii.E , 
B.Sc., F.l.C. 

No. 463. The Manufacture of Boofing Tiles on the Farm, by Arthur J. 
Orner. 

No. 479. Quinine Prophylaxis in Malaria, by A. M. FJcinirig, M.B., C.M., 
F.R.C.S.E., D.P.H. 

No^ 467,. The Quarrying of Granite fur Buikling Purposes, by G. M. 
Gillespie. 

No. 518. Locusts as Foot! for Stock, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 549. Ochna Pulchra Bernes, by A. W. Facer, B.A., A.I.C. 

No. 654. ‘Tis4-de‘Terro, by P. B. Aird. 

No. 569. Education of Children of Farmers in Southern Rhodesia, by R 
McIntosh, M.A. 

No, 574. Brick-making on the Farm, by A. C. Jenuings, Ai^soc.M.Inst.C.E., 
A.M.l.E.E. 

No. 588. Concrete on the Farm, by N. P. Sellick, M.C., B.Sc. (Eng.), 
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Twelve Simple Rules for the Avoidance of Malaria and Black- 
water. 
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Editorial. 


Contributions and correspondence regarding subjects 
affecting the farming industry of Southern Rhodesia are 
invited,. All communication regarding these matters a/ndt 
subscriptions and advertisements should be addressed to: — 
The Editor^ Department of Agriculture^ Salisbury. 


Stall Feeding of Cattle t — Our frontispiece illustration is 
of tbe stock pens at Mr. T. H. Newmarcb’s farm, Olenara,. 
near Salisbiuy, where this year three hundred bullocks have 
been fattened for the Johannesburg and local market. There 
are thirteen pens Vhich accommodate ten bullocks in ecmh, and 
behind the hay ricks there is a large pen in which from 80 
to 90 animals are kept and fed. The system is to draft 
bullocks from the land into the lai^e pen and from thence 
into the smaller pens. The bullocks required for fattening 
were purchased in different parts of the Colony, and feeding 
commenced in June. On the 8th September fifty were owi- 
sidered to be ready for sale, and of these forty were railed to 
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Johannesburg and ten were sent in for sale to Salisbury. The 
latter averaged over 1^300 lbs. per beast. 

Mr. Newmarch commenced stall feeding bullocks three 
years ago with some twenty animals, increasing the number 
to one hundred and forty last year, and the experience gained 
is reflected in the manner in which the process is now carried 
out. The feed consists of maize meal, cob com and husks, 
ground nut cake, cotton seed cake, pumpkins, ensilage, bean 
straw with the beans in, haricot bean straw with the beans 
taken out, and hay. All the food, with the exception of tlie 
oil cake, is grown on the farm. The hay stacks seen at the 
back of the pens, in addition to providing the roughage, sen e 
the useful purpose of protecting the stock from the cold 
aouth-east and south winds. 

The fattening of stock on this scale marks an interesting 
development in the farming practice of the Colony and appeal 
to indicate that the transferring of cattle from the ranches to 
the arable areas of Maehonaland for finishing off is now 
almost an accepted practice. 


Irrigation and the Farm.— The illustrations on the 
opposite page are of the irrigated lands on Mr. G. Syfret's 
farm Springs, which is situated about 16 miles to the north- 
east of Salisbury on typical red soil. Mr. Syfret has this year 
a considerable acreage under irrigation, the crops consisting of 
wheat, potatoes, early maize, peas, vegetables and green for- 
age. A splendid crop of wheat has been obtained, which at the 
time of our visit was nearly ready for reaping, and the ripen- 
ing corn in its picturesque setting of hill and valley presented 
a very fine spectacle. It is hoped to publish a note on this 
crop in our next issue. Mr. Syfret is now lifting his early 
crop of potatoes, and expects to market some 600 bags, for 
which at this time of the year there is a ready sale at good 
pricesv An important point in regard to potatoes grown under 
irrigation is that if ptOper precautions are taken when lift- 
ing, they keep for a loi^ tim^e and can stand lengthy trans- 
portation. ' It will be remembered that Mr. Syfret wrote an 
article for this Journal in June, 1026, on the ^Totato Crop 
under Irrigation,’’ and we commend the advice he gives to the 




A fine crop of pens grown under irrigation at Mr. 0. S\ fret’s fdri 
Spiings, near Salisbury. 
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attention of farmers who, havin^r the necessary facilities, 
desire to emulate his example. 

The farm is an object lesson in the practical use made 
of irrigation facilities. No opportunity is missed of turning 
the water to advantage, and any crop likely to produce revenue 
receives its application of water, returning in due course its 
monetary reward. Various large institutions in Salisbury 
are supplied with vegetables from Springs, and the income 
derived from this source is by no means inconsiderable. It 
can safely be said that one would have to travel a long way 
to see such a large variety of vegetables as are being grown 
at this farm. To obtain the results he does Mr. Syfret 
manures and fertilises his lands extensively, and he has a 
pretty clear idea of the constituents which best suit his crops 
and the quantities to be applied. The soil at the extremity 
of the farm is lighter than elsewhere, and here the intention 
is to grow tobacco with the aid of irrigation. With the 
opportunity he has for growing green forage, it would be 
surprising if Mr. Syfret did not include dairying in his 
activities. This he does, and he is building up a very useful 
herd of milking Shorthorns, which are found to be suitable 
to the environment. Poultry, which are the special charge 
of Mrs. Syfret, are kept in considerable numbers, and in spite 
of the experiences of some, are made to pay. Personal super- 
vision, proper methods of feeding, and good housing of the 
birds make for the successful results so fai obtained. 

A visit to this farm is an education and a conspicuous 
instance of what can be achieved by hard work and intelligent 
direction. 


Tobacco Grading. — An-angements have recently been 
made by the Land Settlement Office, Department of Lands, 
with the Rhodesia Tobacco Warehouse and Export Co., Ltd., 
whereby a limited number of settlers can be received at the 
Tobacco Warehouse, Salisbury, for training in the grading of 
tobacco. The conditions under which the settlers will be 
received are as follows : — 

(1) Learners to be under the direction of the Chief 
Grader. 

• (2) To observe the hours worked by the European staff. 
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(3) To do the actual grading* and not simply as 
observers. 

(4) To remain for a period of not less than three weeks. 

The Warehouse Company particularly emphasises that 
learners must apply themselves assiduously to the work and 
will be required actually to handle the leaves themselves at 
separate tables which will be provided for the purpose. 

In view of the great importance of every tobacco grower 
soonei* or later undertaking his own grading, it is hoped that 
as many as possible will avail themselves of the facilities 
offered. 

Further paiiiiculars can be obtained upon application to 
the Department of Lands, Salisbury, by whom all arrange- 
ments will be made. 


Farming in Kenya and Nyasaland.— It is always of 
interest to be informed oin^the agricultural activities of neigh- 
bouring Colonies, and we acknowledge with thanks the receipt 
of the Annual Beports of the Departments of Agriculture for 
the Protectorates of Kenya and Nyasaland for the year ended 
31st December, 1925, The Kenya report states that the 
total area allotted for occupation by Europeans is approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 acres, and in addition to this an acreage of 
about 2,000,000 acres is available for alienation. Of the area 
allotted 4,420,573 acres are in occupation, showing an increase 
of 227,842 acres over the previous year. The number of 
occupiers totals 1,695. The total area cultivated is 322,628 
acres, giving an average of 232 acres per occupier, against 
214, 187, 169 and 154 acres for the years 1924, 1923, 1922 and 
1921 respectively. Including the development through live 
stock on a basis of six acres per head for cattle' and three acres 
per head for small stock, the average development by each 
European occupier is 1,325 acres, which shows the extensive 
character of farming operations in this Colony. 

The figures for individual crops show that maize, coffee, 
sisal, wheat and sugar cane are increasing, with a decrease in 
flax, whilst barley remains stationary. 

Statistics., published with the report show that 893,108 
bags of maize were produced in 1924-26, averaging 6.89 begs 
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per acre- The production of wheat totalled 61,067 bags, 
while coffee to the value of £723,120 was exported in the year 
under review. The importance of the coffee industry to 
Kenya Colony is reflected not only in the value of the expoi-t 
trade, which amounts to 31 per cent, of the total for agri- 
cultural exports, but in the fact that 40 per cent, of the 
European owners and occupiers of land, viz., 696, are coffee 
growers. The total number of live stock owned by Europeans 
on 30th June, 1926, was 216,589, representing an increase of 
2.46 per cent, over the figure for the previous year. The 
estimated number of cattle in possession of natives is 3,200,000, 
and of sheep 2,500,000. 

The following extract is of interest : — 

“Efforts are being made to reduce the number of units 
of labour required on holdings by the introduction of labour 
>aving machinery and implements and by the adoption of 
improved methods of culture. The year has been noteworthy 
tor the increasing interest taken in the use of agricultural 
tractors for ploughing and other operations. The high cost 
of draught oxen, the inefficiency of labour in their use, and 
the higher value of land, have all contributed towards a 
change from the ox to the tractor. Despite higher costs of 
the actual operation, the farmer may, in particular where a 
larger proportion of the holding can thereby be cultivated, 
find the system economically sound. Again, tractors should 
I)rove serviceable in raising the level of production, as owing 
to their use extensive farming operations can be more 
efficiently controlled, and large areas of crops on individual 
holdings can be sown or planted at the proper season. With 
improvements likely to be effected in the praetors themselves 
and with reductions in the cost of fuel oils, it is likely that 
benefits will accrue from the use of tractors, especially on 
large holdings where they supplement draught oxen.’’ 

The area under cultivation by Europeans in Kyasaland 
in 1926 was 63,365 acres, of which 22,416 acres were planted 
with tobacco, 17,641 acres with cotton and 5,436 acres with 
tea. The Customs values of the European and native agri- 
cultural products exported in 1925 were £638,634, of which 
tobacco accounted for £346,872, cotton for £§6,246 and tea 
for £64,242. There was a very marked increase in the growth 
by natives of cotton and tobacco for export*, and these native 
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industries have now reached a point at which they represent 
63 per cent, and 33 per cent, respectively of the total produc- 
tion (European and native) of these commodities. 

The number of cattle in the Protectorate as at Slst 
December, 1925, totalled 124,038, of which 103,430 head were 
owned by natives. This total represents an increase of 126 
per cent, during the past fifteen years. 


The Marketing of Empire Fruiti — The Iipperial Economic 
Committee, appointed to consider possible improvements in 
the marketing and preparing for market of foodstuffs pro- 
duced in the overseas part of the Empire, have issued their 
third report dealing with fruit. The many varieties reaching 
the United Kingdom from Empire sources involved a separate 
survey of each principal group known tp commerce, these 
separate reports, nine in number, dealing with apples, citrus 
fruit, soft fruit, dried vine fruits, dried tree fruits, bottled 
and canned fruit, fruit pulp, jam and crystallised fruit, nuts 
and bananas. With these separate surveys before them, the 
Committee have considered the. problem as a whole and em- 
bodied, in a main report, their general conclusions. 

From the data gathered by the Committee it is shown 
that the value of the total fruit imported into the United 
Kingdom in 1924 was £48,300,000, but of this, fruit to the 
value of £3,500,000 was re-exported. Of the £48,300,000 no 
less than £38,500,000 was paid away to countries outside the 
Empire. To America £11,000,000 were paid, to Spain nearly 
£9,000,000, to Greece and Central America (including 
Colombia) £3,000,000 each, and to Turkey £1,360,^0. 
Within the Empire, a sum slightly over £3,000,000 was paid 
to Australia, £2,000,000 to Canada, £1,000,000 to South 
Africa, £700,000 to the West Indies and £168,000 to New 
Zealand. 

The fresh fruit which the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom eat most extensively axe apples, oranges and 
bananas. Every person on an average consumed in 1924 
about 100 apples, 70 oranges and 30 bananas. , These were 
derived from various sources; — 

Out of the 100 apples eaten, 38 'were supplied by the 
United States, 25 grown in the United Kingdom 
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itself, 19 imported from Canada and 8 obtained 
from Australia and New Zealand. 

Of the 70 oranges consumed, 57 were supplied by Spain, 
7 by Palestine, by South Africa and 1 by the 
United States. 

In the summary of conclusions it is stated that in the 
last twenty yeai*s the value of the imports of fruit has in- 
creased at nearly thiee times the rate of the imimits of bread- 
stuffs, and at nearly twi(*e the rate of the imports ot meat. 
Vet the consumption of fruit per head is still much smaller 
than in the United States. 

It is the deliberate opinion of the Committee that the 
greater ])art of the fruit now derived from foreign countriea, 
with the exception of gra])es and oranges for winter consump- 
tion, might at no very distant date l>e obtained fiom British 
sources. The result of such an expansion of the market in 
the United Kingdom for Empire fniit would be seen in a 
coiTesponding growth in overseas markets for manufactured 
goods owing to the development of iinportant districts in 
various parts of the Empire whi< h are suitable for the pres- 
duction of fruit and other (*rops appropriate to intensive farm- 
ing. In 1926 the foreign countries which principally supply 
fruit to the United Kingdom bought from the United King- 
dom goods to a value of from 7s. to 19s. per head of their 
populations, wdiereas the Empire countries which sent fruit 
to the United Kingdom market bought fiom £2 10s. to £17 
per head. 

In considering how^ the tiuit industries of the Empire 
piay be defended and developed in view^ of tlie foregoing facts, 
the one policy which seemed to the (kmimittee immediately 
available was the development of voluntary preference on the 
part of the consumer. This policy, it is stated, must be based 
on (1) the organisation of the producer w’ithin the Empire, 
and (2) the mobilisation of the consumer witliin the United 
Kingdom. 

The report proceeds to elalK>rate the means recommended 
to attain these objeet'^, and the suggestions ]inule will no doubt 
receive the careful consideration of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 
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Empire Tobaeco* — The increasing importance of Empire 
grown tobacco to the British manufacturer is shown by the 
frequent reference to these types in the trade journals. Thus 
in Tohcu'co of 1st August appears an editorial comment on 
an address given by the President of the Tobacco Association 
of the United States to the following effect : — 

‘‘The address is this year more than ordinal ily interest- 
ing. Certainly the choice of raw material manufacturervS in 
all countries have is wider than it ever was before. Foreign 
countries and the British Empire, in competing with the 
United States in the production of tobacco, aie up against a 
big thing. The President of the U.S. Association pointed 
out that it is a mistaken assumj)tion to say that American 
export tiade in leaf tobacco has decreased, foreign expansion 
and development programmes to the contrary. There have, 
of course, been periods of depression, but viewed over a period 
of the last five years (1921-1925), compared with 1911-1915, 
for instance, American exports of leaf tobacco show an in- 
crease of over 23 per cent. Exports during 1911-1915 
amounted to 408,006,000 pounds; during 1921-1925, to 
502,966,000 pounds. 

“What foreign countries and tlie British Empire are 
really concerned with is to improve the (juality of their 
tobaccos. While imports to Great Britain from the Colonies 
have increased, so have imports from the United States. In 
the opinion of the authority just quoted, Rhodesia and 
Canada probably present the greatest possibilities as to quality. 
Rhodesian tobaccos compete wflh Virginia and Carolina 
gi’owths and Canadian tobaccos compete with Burley and 
the dark tobaccos of Kentucky. It is pointed out in the 
address referred to that tliough effoi’ts to improve the leaf 
have met with a fair degi'ee of success, as far as colour and 
texture are concerned, the flavour is not so delicate or choice 
as that of American tobacco. 

It is interesting to read that the total imports of the 
various consuming countries amounted to approximately 
1,100,000,000 pounds in 1926, compared with 1,058,000,000 
pounds in 1924. Germany is the greatest impoiter of leaf 
tobacco, having purchased nearly 265,000,000 pounds in 1926, 
and 216,000,000 pounds in 1924. The United Kingdom ranks, 
second aa an importer, and buys gpreater quantities of Ameri- 
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can tobacco than any other country. The total imports of 
leaf tobacco into the United Kingdom during 1925 amounted 
to 177,127,000 pounds, compared with 162,947,000 pounds int- 
ported in 1924. Framie bought nearly 100,000,000 pounds 
of leaf tobacco in 1925, making her third in importan(*p as an 
importer, while Spain dropped Imck behind the Xetherlands 
with a purcliase of only 56,000,000 })oun(ls. 

In the same issue of Tobacco is an article in which the 
tollowing occurs : — 

“Easily the greatest ruin of all connecte<l with the war 
was that of the world-famous growtlis ol Smyrna, occasioned 
by the driving out by the Turks oi the skilled (diristian 
populations revsponsible for their particular characterisi ics 
and attractions. Before the war, no less than about ‘*0 ])er 
cent, of the world’s consumption ot Oriental leaf was enjoyed 
by the Smyrna growtlis. It w’as the blender’s standby and 
covered multitudes of sin.s in cases of inefficiency; and its 
'present-day deplorable lack of its former qualities is occasion- 
ing the greatest possible strain on the ingeniousness of experts 
generally in order to fill the gap. 

“Apart from the now long-establishe<l growths of the 
Greek island of Samos, which have since become the prince 
of the types of leaf known generally as ‘Solouk,’ resorts 
have been made to growths of certain of the other Greek 
islands; and Cretan tobacco in particular, at Is. 9d. to 2s. 6d. 
per lb., has found considerable favour in spite of lacking 
somewhat at present in the necessary amount of aroma. In 
all other respects, it is a wonderfullj^ good imitation which, 
given another year or two in which sufficiently to break in 
the soil, should yield highly UNeful and serviceable results. 

“Meanwhile, the collapse of the important growths of 
Smyrna has yet to be made good by some enteiq)rising com- 
petitor; and an equally favourable opportunity confronts the 
Rhodesian and South African grown type® of Turkish tobacco 
along with those of Crete and other Greek islands. So far, 
the Greek substitutes are somewhat in advance of the African; 
but up to 'the point of actual production, the African leave 
little to be desired. It i^ essentially in the matter of 
fermentation that the Rhodesian and South African tobaccos 
fail at present; and if only scientific experiment and the ex- 
penditure of the necessary money could be brought to bear on 
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the successful solution of this particular aspect of the problem, 
instead of relying* so exclusively on the preferential rate of 
duty, there would be no limit to' the prospects ahead of the 
Rhodesian and South African grown types of Smyrna, already 
being annually produced in those territories/’ 


Mr, Beamish, of Mooifontein. Burghersdorp, Cape Pro- 
vince, has very kindly presented the Department of Agricul- 
ture with 25 merino sheep and a ram. The sheep are at the 
Gwebi Farm. 
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FORESTRY IN RHODESIA. 


Wind Breaks and Shelter Belts. 


By A. S. Thohnewill, B.A. (Forestry) and Diploma in 
Forestry, Oxon. 


Introductioila — ^In the United Kingdom and throughout 
Europe wind breaks and shelter belts are extensively em- 
ployed. They have for their object the protection of 
orchards, field crops, cattle, gardens, etc. The chief physical 
action which these are employed as protection against is 
that of raw cold winds. 

In Southern Rhodesia wind breaks are chiefly needed 
against hot drying winds; such winds, though it may not 
be generally realised, are far more harmful and actually 
destructive than those of the raw cold type. Wind in itself 
must not be considered as wholly harmful. As is well 
known, certain winds are beneficial owing to their cooling 
action and by bringing rainfall. In most countries with 
long periods of drought, however, winds have the opposite 
effect. They increase evaporation on the surface of the 
soil, thereby drying it up; they increase transpiration on all 
leaf surfaces, and cause damage by being violent at the 
time when the majority of the orchard trees are setting fruit. 

Nevertheless, though the winds are more harmful and 
the damage done is greater in countries such as Rhodesia 
and others possessing similar climate, the amount of wind 
protection work established is relatively smaller than that 
in countries less troubled by wind damage. For example, 
in the United States of America thousands of miles of wind 
breaks have 'been planted by private owners. But Rhodesia 
is a young country of progressive farmers, and the remedy 
lies in, the future. 


c 
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The remarks on wind breaks which follow will be under- 
stood as chiefly referring to the protection of orchards and 
field crops. Reference, however, will subsequently be made 
to shelter required by cattle, by gardens and by certain 
types of forest plantations. 

The Nature of a Wind Break. — It is not to be taken for 
granted that trees alone are concerned with the term ^‘wind 
break. Obviously, any effective barrier to wind can legiti- 
mately be included in the term. Thus natural configuration, 
stone walls, brick walls, lattice work and wire screens with 
creepers thereon, and lastly belts of trees, ’are all included 
in wind breaks. The scope of this article is to deal with 
the last-named only. 

Advantages. — Before the farmer decides to plant wind 
breaks, and considers what type or types he will employ, 
he will carefully weigh up the pros and cons. Such con- 
siderations will include those affected by aspect, configura- 
tion, water supply, amount of land available and when it 
is to be used, nature of crops that will be grown, and finally 
whether the effect will be beneficial or otherwise. 

Broadly speaking, the direct advantages of wind breaks 
are that evaporation is lessened, transpiration is reduced, the 
effects of frost alleviated and a calm atmosphere obtained 
in which plants in the field or orchard can develop flower, 
be pollinated and set fruit. Further, the appearance of the 
farm and general scenic effect is vastly improved and its 
value thereby enhanced. .With certain types of wind breaks, 
which will be discussed later, the advantage of timber for 
fuel and farm use is added. 

In locaBties where the soil is very light and sandy and 
considerable tillage is practised {e.g., dry farming), wind 
breaks have been found not merely useful, but necessary 
to prevent soil drift and shifting sands. Under this inci- 
dentally comes that most valuable form of tree planting 
known on sea coasts as prevention and reclamation of sand 
dimes. 

DisadvantageSa—rThe question of air drainage must be 
borne in mind. If a wind break is so designed that it induces 
stagnation of air, the atmosphere may remain cold and non- 
stimulating to plant life. Allowance must therefore^ be made 
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for drainage of cold air. This can be done by taking advan- 
tage of slopes and by the nature and action of the wind 
break planted. There is also to be considered the sapping 
effect of roots in the shelter belt. To lessen this, there are 
several means which may be employed. Trees may be 
planted along water furrows where such exist; roots may be 
cut at a distance from the trees which approximately equals 
the spread of branches; deeper rooted trees (c.//., most coni- 
fers) may be planted on the side of the belt which adjoins 
the crop or orchard; or, obviously, an ample space may be 
left on this side of the belt — if this is done, it should be a 
distance equal to twice the height of the full-grown belt. 

Summing up the advantages and disadvantages of 
shelter belts, the former by far out-weigh the latter. 

Action of Wind Breaks. — A point which should be very 
carefully borne in mind is that of the density of a wind 
break. It may not be generally realised, but it is necessary 
that a wind break should let a little wind go through. 

A brief consideration of this point will show the reason. 

If a wind break is dense and impenetrable, then a wind 
‘‘somersault” will take place. The high wind striking the 
barrier is thrown violently up, and descends with equal 
violence on the leeward side. The result is as bad as if 
there were no wind break at all. 

On the other hand, if a wind break allows a small amount 
of wind to percolate, the opposite and desired effect is pro- 
duced. The wind on approaching the wind break is lessened 
in velocity and the high injurious wind is turned gently 
up — in other words, a slight air cushion of slower moving 
air is formed on the windward side. This effect is exactly 
similar and more so on the leeward side. An air cushion of 
greater extent is formed. The gentle air current in this 
area is not harmful, whereas the high wind is prevented by 
the air cushion from descending. This air cushion is formed, 
as explained, by allowing a certain amount of percolation. 
Another factor which assists very greatly is the gentljr sway- 
ing motion of the twigs and branches in the trees of the 
wind break. This in itself has a most powerful effect on air 
movement. 

The effective range of a wind break is next to be con- 
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sidered. No hard-and-fast rule can be laid down for this^ 
as so much will depend on whether the shelter is properly 
located, planted and tended, the degree of exposure suffered 
from, etc. Generally speaking, however, a wind break gives 
shelter equal to from twice to five times its height on the 
windward side, anfl from ten to as much as twenty times 
its height on the leeward side. Fig. 1 is intended to illus- 
trate the points dealt with in this paragraph. A shelter belt 
begins to take effect when two to three years old, and 
should be giving full shelter in eight to ten years. 

Types of Wind Breaks. — Broadly speakiifg, types may 
be divided into (a) single rows and (b) more than one row. 

(a) Sivffle Row^. — The employment of only one row has 
its advantages when economy of space has to.be considered. 
Further, each individual tree is more vigorous and better 
branched — in a w’ord, more fully developed. The disadvan- 
tage is that, when single trees fail, the belt is spoiled. 

In practice, single-row belts are usually only employed 
as auxiliary belts behind a main one of more than one 
row. Suitable tijpes for single-row belts are conifers, such 
as species of cupressus, callitris and pine, Thvja orierdalis 
(Chinese arborvitae), and some eucalypts, such as E. 
hotry aides y E, rohnsfay E, saliffna, E, fnim^tatay E, resiniferay 
etc. 

(b) More titan one Row. — This type, with varying num- 
bers of rows and arrangement, will be that employed for 
main wind breaks. The advantage is that by judicious 
arrangement shelter at height and necessary density below 
may both be obtained. 

(i.) Two Rows. — Tall, straight-growing trees are em- 
ployed for the one row ; and low, bushy ones for the other. 
The usual combination here will be eucalypts on the wind- 
ward side and conifers on the leeward. 

(ii.) Three Rows. — With this system more thorough 
protection is obtained and a greater range of species can 
be employed. For example, use a row of conifers on each 
side, with one of eucalypts in the centre. 

(iii.) More than three Rows. — This type partakes of the 
^nature of planting both for shelter and for timber and fuel. 
It should be the favourite, ceteris paribus, for Southern 
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Bhodesia. As with conifers and eucalypts can be 

mixed. The choice in the case of this type is the widest 
of all. 

Pigs. 2 and 3 illustrate different types of wind breaks. 

Location of Wind Breaks* — It is of advantage if wind 
breaks are placed obliquely or convex to the prevailing wind, 
or curved. The scenic effect benefits by such a less formal 
arrangement, and the wind break is also more effective. 
Lands and orchard sites should be so chosen that they slope 
gently away from where the shelter belt will be. This is 
important, as allowing for the drainage of cold air , as has 
been already explained. The planting of a wind break should 
be for long life ; therefore, only vigorous-growing trees should 
be chosen, suited to the conditions of the locality. Further, 
every possible care nmst be taken in both preparation of the 
soil and planting. The trees will be exposed ones all their 
lives, so give them every chance of success. 

Espacemeilt* — The space at which trees are planted in 
a wind break must be such that thej' have every opportunity 
for full development. Consequently, they are spaced more 
widely than is the case in forest plantations. They should 
not, however, be spaced so wide that they can grow into 
individual trees. 

The general rule is that the quicker-growing trees 
which are employed, the wider they can be spaced. For 
slow-growing trees, most conifers and some eucalypts, 

plant not closer than G feet apart each way. For faster- 
growing, 8 feet or 9 feet apart each way is good. Planting 
should be triangular; that is to say, the tree in one row 
should be opposite the centre of the space between two trees 
in the next row. 

Planting. — As already stated, every care should be given 
to enable the trees to be vigorous and withstand the ordeal 
for which they are intended. 

The more thoroughly the ground can be prepared, tkp 
better. If possible, take as much care in preparing the holes 
as you would for fruit trees. 

The ordinary rules for planting, of course, apply. 
are as follows ^ 
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Plant in properly prepared soil; if possible, plough from 
January to March, cross-plough in October to November and 
harrow. The better the tilth, the quicker the trees will 
get away. Employ square and not round holes; till them 
with well-pulverised soil and leave no grass or roots, which 
would form air cavities, in the hole. Small transplants stand 
the shock of transplanting better than large ones. T7se only 
plants with good, bushy root systems. Over-long tap or side 
roots may be shortened with a sharp knife. Discard poor 
plants. In removing the plants for planting out, do not 
break the roots. Do not expose roots to wind or sun. Do 
not press a firm ball of earth round the roots. Plant the 
tree a fraction of an inch higher than it stood in the seed 
bed or tray. Give roots ample and natural spread in the 
holes. Plant on a dull or rainy day. 

Hold the plant slightly above the correct height in the 
hole, with roots well and naturally spread. Gradually fill 
in well-pulverised soil, and when finished firm evenly all 
round with the feet. (Hve a little water to settle the soil. 

Subsoquent Carei — The general tending rules for planted 
trees apply also to wind breaks. Individual trees developing 
with abnormal branches or two or more leading shoots may 
be gently checked from the tips of such shoots. 

Protection against cattle, etc., by fencing, and against 
fire, is, of course, needed. For cattle, three or four strands 
of wire will be sufficient. It may be possible to secure an 
economy in fencing by leaving a number of native trees to 
act as live fencing posts until the protection is no longer 
required. In regard to fire, a fire belt of 20 yards is recom- 
mended as being ample in most cases. Plough the fire belt 
and keep it ploughed and clean. 

Blanks which occur in the wind break must be filled 
in the same season. 

In eucalyptus vnnA breaks of three years and more, ap 
effective method of treatment is coppicing alternately in 
the rows. Fig. 4 is intended to illustrate this. The wind 
break shown is nine years old, being planted in 1917. 
Coppicing commenced when the whole belt was five yeai^s 
old, in 1922. The oldest Coppice shoot is now, therefore, 
four years old (tree No. VI.), and the youngest one year 
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old (tree No. III.). In this manner (a) light timber and 
fuel have been obtained for the farm, (b) both over- 
head and below shelter against wind is afforded, and (c) if 
the coppicing is continued in 1926 and 1927 a sloping canopy, 
of which tree No. I. will be the lowest and tree No. VI. the 
tallest, is presented to the direction of the prevailing wind. 
Incidentally, it will be seen that such coppicing must l)e 
commenced from the leeward side. 

A similar effect can, of course, be obtained by planting a 
row a year for six years, commencing from the inner (leo- 
ward) side. The advantage, however, lies obviously with the 
coppicing method. 

Cost of Wind Breaks. — Costs will largely depend on local 
conditions, such as configuration, soil, methods of working, 
including degree of soil preparation, etc. 

Taking average costs and allowing for purchase of plants, 
a wind break will cost approximately £7 10s. per acre, made 


up as follows: — 

Preparation of land £3 0 0 

700 plants at Id 2 18 4 

Tending, three years at 10s 1 10 0 


£7 8 4 

The costs of fencing ai'e not included in the above. Further, 
if plants are raised from seed by the owner, costs will be 
reduced accordingly. 

The figures given were obtained from the cost of a three- 
row belt of E, rostrata, E, tereticornis and CalUttis calcarata, 
planting 8 feet apart each way, and the belt was 450 yards 
long. The figures hold good for other belts by area pro rata. 

Suitable Speoies. — For wind breaks, species of eucalypts, 
conifers and others are suitable. It is quite impossible to 
give advice ad to these for all the varying localities; and 
those interested should communicate with the Forest Officer, 
Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, who will give advice 
as to suitable species. In this connection it is necessary that 
intending planters should give as full particulars of the 
locality as possible. This should include geological forma* 
tidn, soil, elevation, ‘aspect, average rainfall and any other 
particulars not included which the planter considers woril^ 
of mehtioii. 
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Subjecit to local requirements and peculiarities, the 
following are suitable, namely: — 


Eucalypts — E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E, 

E. 

E, 

E. 


tereticornis 

rostrata 

botiyoides 

salig^na 

punctata 

resinifera 

citriodora 

maculata 

paniculata 

sidevoxylon 

j^lobulus 

micr(K‘orys 

polyanthemoa 

melliodora 

viminalis 


C onife rs — Vi mis 1 1 a lejien si s 
Pinus insign is 
Pinus longifolia 
(^ipressiis arizonica 
Cupiessiis lusitanica 
Cupressus semperviren s 
Callitris calcarata 
Callitris robiista 
Thuja orientalis 

Other Species — Scdiiiuis molle 
Morus alba 
(xi evillea. robust a 
Thevetia neriifolia 
Tecoma smithii 
Salix babylonh a 
Salix viminalis 
Casuarina sp. 

The last named must not be planted nearer than 12 feet, and 
a better interval is 15 or 20. 

Shelter for StOCki — In most respects shelter for stock is 
established as already detailed for ordinary wind breaks for 
crops. Slight modifications exist, however. In this case, 
shelter both from wind and from sun is desired. More atten* 



S 1 m»\' 111}^ l\|)cs nl Wind lln.ik' 



(c) ('oniteis . linin' OiiP inw ot T/nUff unnunL- 
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tion should, therefore, be given to selection of those species 
giving heavy shade. 

During the long winter drought in Rhodesia cattle are 
invariably seen crowding into the limited shade afforded by 
scattered indigenous trees. In most parts of the country also 
indigenous trees do not give the optimum effect, as so very 
many are deciduous or semi-deciduous. 

Modifications of the rules for wind breaks for crops are 
that the belts may, and should, be so arranged as to give 
the maximum amount of shade during the day. If only one 
belt is planted, this should run north and south. Better 
forms are, however, a ‘‘cross’’ pattern, by which cattle can 
obtain ample shade during any time of the day. 

A novel form of cattle shelter which the writer has 
observed thriving on several farms is that obtained by plant- 
ing on ant-heaps. Further, if this is done on semi-vlei land, 
or on vlei land where the water is not acid but sweet, the 
probable effect of the roots of the trees on the soil round the 
ant-heaps will be a diainage system permitting the operations 
to be extended, so that shelter belts from ant-heap to ant- 
heap can gradually be established. 

Another point to be borne in mind is that certain trees 
furnish fodder as well as shade. Examples of these are 
belhambra {Fhytolaeea dfotca), beefwood (Casuarma), caiob 
(Cemtonia sahgna), etc. 

Homo Shelter* — Shelter in the neighbourhood of the 
home must not be omitted. This may conveniently be divided 
into (a) garden, etc., wind bi-eaks, (b) shade near the home- 
stead. 

(a) Garden Wind Breaks , — Usually for this purpose the 
smaller trees or larger shrubs will be employed. They are 
useful, in single rows or more, for background and shelter 
for tennis and badminton courts, for rose gardens, vegetable 
gardens, strawberry beds, etc. Useful trees for such purposes 
are Cnpressm sempervire^is (if the upright variety is em- 
ployed, trees shoixld be three, or at most four feet apart). 
Thuja orientaLis (see Fig. 2c), Thevetiay Tecormi smdthU, 
Battlebrush, Pinus halepensis, etc. 

(b) Homestead Shelter , — ^To improve the appearance of 

the homestead and piwide shade near it, on lawns, 
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large spreading trees are desirable. They are pruned free 
from branches to the height from which shade is required. 
Most of the trees recommended under species for wind breohs 
are found suitable. Perhaps the most so are E. botry&ides, 
E. cHriodom, E. saliijna, E. resinifura, E. sideroxylon and 
E. punctata; Cupressus lustUinica, Morus alba and Grevillea 
robusta. Care must be taken that shelter belts for homesteads 
are not too near; if so, thej spoil both the individuality of the 
homestead and the view. Well developed individual trees 
are, however, an acquisition, but the nearest real sheltei 
belts should be 100 to 200 yards away. 

Shdltor for Forost Plantations! — In conclusion, there are 
cases where the establishment of wind breaks more legiti- 
mately concerns afforestation proper. There are certai)» 
otherwise valuable timber trees which, though grown in propei 
plantation form, are subject to wind danmge in the early 
stages, and sometimes unfortunately in the later as well. 
Examples of these su’e E. rostrata, the red gum, E. iereti- 
cmds, the foi’est red gum, E. citriodora, the lemon-scente<l 
gum, etc. These may be sheltered oither by planting, say, 
three to six rows ot naturally straight growing and wind 
resistant trees on the windward .sides, or if of even rate of 
growth by intennixing such species in the plantation. A 
better result still will, of course, be obtained by employing 
both these methods. 

Conclusion! — Reviewing the subject it would appear that, 
whatever specific purpose or purposes wind breaks and shelter 
belts are needed to serve, most farms would be improved in 
value thereby ; and also the general esthetic effect would be 
distinctly benefited. Any further advice that may be needed, 
the Foiest Officer will be glad, on application, to supply. 
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The Dairy Industry. 

I'RODUCTION OF FIRST-GRADE CREAM. 


By J. R. CoRRY, B.Sc.Ag., Assistant Daily Expert. 


Cream prodiirtion is rapidly assumingr importance as a 
source of revenue to farmers in Rhodesia, and at present the 
ffreat majority of daiiymen in the country are cream 
suppliers. 

Within ree*ent years the quantity of cream produced has 
increased steadily, and reference to the fo*llowing figures 
reflects the fact that the local creameries have shown a (*oi- 
responding increased output of butter. 


Prcxiuction of 

Year. creamery butter. 

1922 282,850 lbs. 

1928 554,206 lbs. 

1924 871,714 lbs. 

1925 1,002,850 lbs. 


Hitherto Rhodesian surplus butter has found a ready 
market in the Union and adjoining tenitones, but it is anti- 
cipated that the steadily increasing output of this commodity 
will necessitate export overseas in the near future. 

On the overseas market Rhodesian butter will have to 
compete with the produce of Austi’alia, New Zealand and 
other great butter-producing countries of the world, and, 
with this prospect in view, it should be the aim and endeavour 
of every cream supplier in Rhodesia to produce cream of the 
very best quality, to enable our creameries to manufacture 
butter suitable for export, and equal in quality, if not 
superior, to that produced by the countries mentioned. There 
is no demand for inferior produce overseas; only butter of 
the very finest quality will sell. 

It must be admitted that the dairy farmer in Rhodesia 
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has many difficulties to contend with. Problems such as 
lack of adequate transport, long distances, slow communica- 
tion and poor quality of labour are augmented by the condi- 
tions of climate, which tend to promote rapid deterioration 
in milk and cream, particularly at that season of the year 
when the greatest quantity of these products is available. 
There is all the more reason, therefore, why the Rhodesian 
dairy farmer should exercise the greatest care in the produc- 
tion and handling of his produce. 

In this article an attempt is made to deal fairly com- 
prehensively with the production of cream, and it is hoped 
that the information supplied and the principles laid down 
will piwe helpful, not only to new settlers deriving a small 
income from this source, but to Rhodesian dairymen gener- 
ally, too many of whom experience difficulty in producing 
first-grade cream. The subject is treated under several head- 
ings, which are as follows: — 

General Requirements for Cream Production.— If the 

farmer intends making cream production a successful and pro- 
fitable undertaking, he should provide himself with the equip- 
ment necessary. 

The Dairy , — A cool, well-constructed dairy is essential. 
The building need not necessarily be elaborate, but it should 
be constructed of good material and should be placed some 
distance from the milking shed or kraals and on the windward 
side of the latter. The floor shoidd be impervious to moisture 
and constructed preferably of concrete. The walls should 
be built of stone or brick — in the latter case a dead air space 
should be provided for between the walls, which of course are 
double. A thatched roof is recommended, and an insulated 
ceiling is considered to be e.ssential. The ceiling may con- 
sist of ordinary ceiling board, of reeds covered with an inch 
layer of ‘‘dagga,^^ or of charcoal laid on fine wired mesh 
netting. In the former case a layer of grass, sawdust or 
chai*coal several inches thick furnishes quite satisfactory in- 
siilation. It is advisable to spread newspapers on the ceiling 
before laying down the insulating material, and, in the case 
of a reed ceiling, it is recommended that calico be suspended 
undewieath. Openings should be left between the thatch and 
the wall to provide ventilation, and these openings should be 
closed up with wire netting to exclude rats, etc. 
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Where possible, a verandah should be constructed to 
shade the walls all round the building, as this helps con- 
siderably to control the temperature of the dairy. Ventila- 
tion id the dairy can be provided by means of a window on 
the east and a door on the south side of the building. These 
should both be fly-proof. 

The procedure generally followed in maintaining a low 
temperature in the dairy is to open the windows and doors 
at night and to keep the building closed during the day. 
Under no circumstances should the dairy be used as a general 
store-room for meat, vegetables, harness, etc. The daily 
should be used as a separating room or ripening room for 
cream, and for no other purpose. 

The Separator , — Separators of reliable manufacture can 
be obtained locally. When selecting a separator, the farmei 
should choose one that is simply and stronglj^ made, easily 
cleaned, and that has a minimum of spare parts to be re- 
placed. It is advisable also to obtain a machine of fairly 
large capacity — a capacity of at least 30 gallons per hour is 
recommended. Small machines have as a rule a short life, 
owing to the amount of work they are called upon to perform 
and the excessive speed at which they have to be driven. 

Creaia Cans , — CTeam cans are, of course, essential. The 
practice of shipping cream in petrol tins or other unsanitaiy 
receptacles .cannot be too severely condemned. As a matter 
of fact, the use of such vessels is prohibited by legislation 
now in force. The bottle-shaped, seamless can is regarded 
as most vsatisfactory. These cans can be obtained from the 
creameries. 

The number and size of cans required depend on several 
factors, such as distance from the creamery, amount of milk 
available, etc. The following figures may serve as a very 
rough guide in estimating the size and number of cans 
required. 

Assuming that a farmer separated 70 gallons of 3.5 per 
cent, milk per week, the cream testing 40 per cent, of butter 
fat, he would obtain about 60 lbs. of cream, and, if this was 
sent to the creamery three times a week, he would require 
three 2-gallon cans. These figures can only be regarded as 
approximate. Small cans which can be completely filled with 
cream are to be preferred to large cans which can be only 
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half filled. Cream in half-filled cans is very liable to churn 
in transit and be classed as ‘Hhird gprade^’ on arrival at the 
creamery. 

Buckets , — Buckets constitute a very necessary part of 
the equipment required for cream production. Clean buckets 
are essential for milking, and should not be used for any 
other pui*pose. The covered type of milk pail is recom- 
mended, to prevent diii; falling into the milk. All joints in 
the buckets should be flushed with solder, so that no dirt can 
collect in the crevices. The seamless type of bucket is most 
satisfactory. 

Suitable vessels for ripening cream are also required. 
The 2 >ractice of ripening cream in cream cans should be 
avoided. Tinned seamless buckets or enamelled pails are far 
more satisfactory and are to be preferred. Enamel or tinned 
seamlesb vats are very suitable vessels for ripening cream. 

Stirt*ei \ — stirrer of some kind is veiy necessary, as 
cream requires frequent stining when ripening or being 
mixed. For this purpose the ordinary metal stirrer is quite 
satisfactory. Failing this, a wooden stirrer made from some 
hard, non-odorous wood can be used. Whatever kind of 
stirrer is used, it is essential that it should have a plunger 
attachment. The action of the ordinary spoon or straight 
stick in stirring is to cause the cream to move in a circular 
motion, but not to mix; the metal or wooden stirrer of the 
plunger type mixes and stirs the cream more thoroughly by 
bringing the cream at the bottom of the vessel to the top 
and exposing it to the air. Fig. 1 illustrates the difference 
between the action of the stmight and plunger type of 
stirrer. 

7'hermometer . — A dairy thennometer is indispensable. 
To obtain the best results in separating milk and ripening 
cream, the temperature of the cream, milk and cooling water 
has to be frequently ascertained. 

Strainer, Straining Cloths, etc . — An efficient sti^uiner 
is a very necessary part of the dairy equipment. The best 
type of strainer is one fitted with cotton-wool discs and wire 
meshes. The cotton- wool disc should be used only once. 
Butter muslin or cheese cloth folded three or four times 
provides quite an efficient straining cloth. If these cloths are 
ueod, they should be washed with warm water immediately 
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Rftei* use, then scalded and hun^ up in a safe place to dry. 
Before usings ag^in, a further scalding is necessary. Milk 
should be strained immediately after milkiiij^, and it should 
be strained into the separator tank. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the strainer 
perfoiTns a purely precautionary function ; it is not so much 
the visible dirt, but the germs which it carries that are so 
objectionable, and these germs are not removed from the 
milk by any process of straining.* 

A further use to which butter muslin can be put is to 
rov'er the vessels in which cream is being ripened and stoi^ed. 

Cooliihy Apparatus , — Some sort of cooling apparatus 
should be provided. Various methods of cooling cream can 
be adopted, and in this connection reference should be made 
to the article entitled * ‘Cream Cooling Devices,’’ which 
appeared in the Wiodesiu Ayricvltvral Journal in March, 
1926, which deals comprehensively with this subject. Cream 
should be stored at the lowest temperature obtainable under 
farm conditions. 

Where possible, a concrete trough through which a con- 
stant stream of cold water flow’s, and in which the cream 
receptacles can be placed, should be constructed in the daily. 
The use of a small vertical or tubular cooler is recommended. 
Where this type of cooler is used, the cream can pass straight 
from the 'separator over the cooler. This practice has much 
to recommend it. The cream is cooled promptly and is 
aerated at the same time. A supply of cool and clean water 
should always be available. Cold water can be obtained by 
means of water bags or by exjmsing water in a canvas bath 
to the night atmosphere. 

Hot Water, Bruslies, Washing Soda , — Thorough cleans- 
ing and sterilising of all dairy utensils — separator, cans, 
pails, etc. — can only be at'complished by the use of plenty 
of boiling water, scrubbing brushes and washing soda. The 
erection of a small boiler — the petrol drum type is fairly 
satisfactory— is a matter which should receive consideration. 

Where possible, a device for sterilising utensils should 
be provided. Quite an effective steriliser can be constructed 
as follows: — The apparatus consists of a galvanised iron bath 
with, a tightly fitting lid, and under which heat is applied. 
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It may be set on a concrete, brick or stone foundation, which 
serves as a fire box. Water is placed in the bath to a depth 
of about two inches and a fire started underneath. The 
utensils to be sterilised are placed in an inverted position on 
a slotted rack suspended a few inches above the water. When 
the water boils, the steam generated rises and sterilises the 
utensils in a very efficient manner. Where no sterilising 
apparatus is available, it is essential that all utensils be 
thoroughly scalded in boiling water. A draining rack, on 
which the scalded utensils can be placed to air and dry and 
are exposed to the sun, is also necessary. ' 

The Separation of Milk. — It is not proposed to discuss in 
detail the principle and general operation of the separator. 
Handbooks are supplied with most separators, and the farmer 
should study the directions enclosed and conform strictly 
with the requirements laid down in these books. A few 
words, however, as to the general requirements foi" efficient 
sepai'ation may not be out of place. 

General Requirements for Efficient Separation^ — 1. 
Smoothness of Running , — Smoothness of running is essential 
if efficient separation is to be obtained. When a separator is 
running, the bowl should spin like a top, with no vibration. 
Any tendency to vibrate causes a partial re-mixing of the 
cream and skim milk in the bowl, and consequent loss of fat 
through the skim-milk outlet. 

To ensure smoothness of running, the separator should 
be mounted on a level, solid foundation, and should be firmly 
bolted down. It is essential that the separator be set on a 
perfectly level base — a carpenter’s level should be used when 
setting up the machine. It is advisable, also, to place 
rubber or wooden cushions between the base of the separator 
and the foundation, to absorb any vibration. The bearings 
should be clean and well lubricated at all times. In clean- 
ing the bearings, jxetrol or paraffin oil can be used to remove 
any grease that may have become gummy. Only the best 
brands of lubricating oils should be used for lubrication. 
Inferior oils cause overheating and wearing of the parts. 
Ordinary machine oil will not do, as a thin oil is required. 

2. Speed of the Separator . — Every separator has a given 
speed at which maximum skimming efficiency is obtained, 
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and the 8peed at which the setparatm* should be operated is 
greneiTilly stated in the directions enclosed with the machine. 
This spee^l should be maintained uniformly at each separation. 
Nothing is gained by reducing or increasing the rate of turn- 
ing. Reduced speed means loss of fat in the skim milk, 
while increased speed causes rapid wearing of the parts of 
the machine and shortens the life of the separator. The 
operation should always be supervised and the speed of turn- 
ing checked with a watch or speed indicator. 

A rough idea as to whether the correct speed is being 
maintained can be derived by watching the cream as it leaves 
the cream spout. If the cream turns in under the spout, the 
speed is excessive for the amount of milk in the bowl ; if the 
cream shoots out, the machine is being turned too slowly; 
when the cream falls almost, but not quite, straight fiom the 
spout, the speed is about right. 

3. Kate of InflfHv , — The rate of inflow of the milk has a 
marked effect on the skimming efficiency of the separator. 
Every machine has a cei*tain capacity, usually stated in 
gallons per hour, which indicates the maximum quantity of 
milk which can be separated efficiently in a (‘ertain period 
of time. If the mte of inflow is excessive, the milk passes 
too rapidly through the l)owl, and there is a consequent loss 
of fat in the skim milk. Reducing the rate of inflow does 
not increase the efficiency of the machine, and merely pro- 
longs the process of separation. The most common device for 
regulating the rate of inflow consists of a hollow tin float 
which operates in the receiving cup under the tap of the milk 
tank. If too much milk flows into the bowl, the cup fills up 
and the float rises, partially shutting off the flow of milk 
from the milk tank. This float is provided for a specific 
purpose, and under no cin*umstances should it be tampered 
with or removed. 

4. Tewperatnre and Condition of the Milk , — For efficient 
skimming, milk should be separated as soon after milking as 
possible. The best results are obtained when the tempeorature 
of the milk approaches that of the animal body. In all cases 
milk should separated at a temperature of at least 90® F. 
Worm milk is more fluid than cold milk, and tends therefore 
to a raqre complete separation. Milk which has been allowed 
to cool should be warmed up to at least 90® F. before separate 

D 
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ing. The heating in all cases should be gradual, particularly 
so when the milk is several hours old. Milk which is old or 
in a sour, curdy condition will not separate completely ; large 
amounts of slime are deposited in the bowl, preventing the 
free pasvsage of the milk and cream — the bowl may become 
clogged — and, furthermore, there is a great loss of fat in the 
skim milk. 

5. The Condition of the Sej)aratoT , — In order to perform 
efficient work, the separator must be clean. ^ A separator 
which is washed once daily will not skim clean at the second 
separation. The dirt, slime, etc., deposited during the pre- 
vious operation impedes the free passage of the milk and 
cream, and causes greater loss of butter fat. After each 
separation the machine should be dismantled and cleaned at 
once. All parts should be rinsed first in lukewarm water, 
then scrubbed in hot water to which a little washing soda has 
been added, rinsed again in warm water and finally scalded 
in boiling water. Before the next separation, all parts of the 
separator should be scalded again^ and the machine should 
not be put together until required. 

6. The Cream Screw . — Every separator is fitted with a 
device which regulates the richness of the cream. In most 
modern separators this regulating device acts on the cream 
outlet, i.e., the cream screw is adjustable, and within certain 
limits any desired richness of cream can be obtained by the 
adjustment of this screw. If a rich cream is required, the 
screw is turned inwards, while a thin cream is obtained by 
turning the screw out; incidentally an inward turn of the 
screw lessens, while an. outward turn increases, the quantity 
of cream obtained. 

In some machines the regulating device acts on the skim- 
milk outlet. In this case a rich cream is obtained by turn- 
ing the screw outwards and versa. Whatever machine 
is used, it should be borne in mind that a half turn either 
way of the regulating screw will have an appreciable effect 
on the butter-fat content of the cream. Within fairly wide 
limits the adjustment of the cream screw, t.e., the butter-fat 
content of the cream, does not affect the skimming efficiency 
of the separator to any appreciable extent. Generally speak- 
ing, however, most separators perform most efficient work 
when skimming a cream testing 46 per cent, of butter fat. 
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Skimming is quite efficient when a 60 per cent, cream is dis- 
charged, but above this point, separation is not exhaustive 
and there is usually a great loss of butter fat. In this con- 
nection it is perhaps advisable to dis<^'uss the relative signifi- 
cance of a low and high test of cream. It is not desirable 
to separate cream of too high or too low a butter-fat content, 
for the following reasons: — Cream of too low a fat content 
has poor keeping qualities. It should be borne in mind that 
the fermentations which take pla-(‘e in cream develop chiefly 
in the serum or liquid iwrtion of this product. The ri(‘her 
the cream, z.e., the gieater the butter-fat content, the less 
the amount of serum in which fermentation can take place. 
Thus a ri(*h cimin has better keejiing qualities than a cream 
of low fat content. 

Thin cream, in which fermentation takes place rapidly, 
invariably arrives at the creameiy in an over- ripe and curdy 
condition. Cream in this condition is difficult to siimple, and 
renders accurate testing well nigh impossible. Furthermore, 
thin cream is undesirable, ixs it reduces the amount of skim 
milk available for feeding to the calves and pigs, and increases 
the cost of transix>rtation per pound of butter fat. 

Excessively rich cream, on the other hand, is also un- 
desirable. Very rich cream is hea\y-bodied, difficult to 
handle, reduces the skimming efficiency of the separator, is 
difficult to sample and therefore tends to cause incorrect 
tests. 

The creaiuei'y for economical working and the production 
of good butter requires cream of a certain consistency. It is 
a very difficult matter to manufacturo first-grade butter from 
creams which vary in consistency and physical condition. 
A 46 per cent, crea-m is recommended for Rhodesian condi- 
tions. Cream of this nature has a satisfactory consistency 
and good keeping qualities. 

Factors Affecting the Butter-fat Content of Cream. — 

There are several factors, all more or less under the control 
of the cream producer, which affect the butter fat of cream, 
and which incidentally cause variations in cream tests. It 
is not proposed to discuss this matter in detaili as the subject 
is dealt with comprehensively in the article * ^Causes of 
Variation in Cream Tests’’ which appeared in the Rhodesia 
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Agricultvral Journal of February, 1926. It will be sufficient, 
therefore, merely to mention the chief factors which influence 
the richness of cream. 

1. Rich'ness of the Milk. — The richer the milk, the richer 
the cream. Other things being equal, a rich milk will pro- 
duce a richer cream than poor milk. 

2. Temperature of the Milk. — Separating at a low tem- 
perature produces richer cream. 

3. Rate of Inflow of the Milk. — The butter-fat content 
of the cream increases as the lute of inflow decreases. In- 
creased rate of inflow produces thinner cream. 

4. Speed of the Separator. — The greater the speed at 
which the separator is operated, the richer the cream. 

5. The Cream Screw. — The richness of the cream can be 
controlled, as previously explained, by adjusting the cream 
or skim-milk screw. 

The Process of Separation.— In separating milk, the 
following procedure should be adopted : — 

1. Scald all parts of the separator, which should have 
been cleaned after the previous separation, and set the 
machine ready for the process. 

2. Flush the bowl of the sepaiator with half a gallon 
of warm water and start turning at the same time. The warm 
water lessens the vibration, warms the bowl and prevents the 
cream from sticking to the plates or discs. 

3. When the correct speed is attained, strain the milk 
into the receiving tank of the separator. Butter muslin 
folded two or three times can be used for straining, and the 
tempemture of the milk should not be lower than 90® F. 

4. Separate into clean vessels, which should be scalded 
before use. Enamel pails are very suitable vessels for receiv- 
ing the cream. The water used for flushing the bowl should 
not be allowed to run into these receptacles. Under no cir- 
cumstances should the cream be collected in the vessel con- 
taining the cream from the previous separation. Where this 
occurs, there are two layera of cream of different temperature 
and in different stages of decompoaitton, with the result that 
very undesirable fermentations are set up. 
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5. After separation is completed, a gallon or so of 
separated milk should be passed thiDugh the machine to 
remove the remnants of milk and cream. As little as possible 
of this separated milk should be allowed to flow into the cream , 
as it dilutes the latter and lowers the cream test. Warm 
water should then be passed through the bowl to loosen the 
slime and dirt deposited during separation and to make sub- 
sequent cleaning more easy. 

6. Separation being completed, the separator parts and 
all other utensils used in the production of cream should be 
cleaned immediately after use. Lukewarm water should be 
used for a preliminary washing. The utensils, etc., should 
then be- scrubbed clean with brushes and hot water to which 
a little washing soda has been added, rinsed with warm water, 
scalded in toiling water and finally put in a safe place 
to drain. The straining cloths should be washed wiih warm 
water and then boiled. 

Treatment of Cream after Separation.— 1 . Cooling.— 
Cream should be cooled at once after separation. Prompt cool- 
ing retards bacterial activity and helps to prevent the ( ream 
from arriving at the creaemry in an over-ripe condition. Tf 
a cocder is available, it is good practice to run the cream 
straight from the separator over the cooler. 

Whatever system is followed, it is essential that the 
cream be cooled as rapidly as possible. The cream can be 
cooled in the vessel into which it was separated. Frequent 
stirring is necessary, and the vessel containing the cream 
should l>e covered over with butter muslin. 

2. Muting . — When the cream is cooled, it can be placed 
in the ripening vessel and mixed with the cream obtained 
from the previous separation. Warm cream should never 
be mixed with that which has already been cooled. This 
is a primary cause of “feimented flavour,^’ a common defect 
of Rhodesian cream. W^hen mixing creams of different 
degi'ees of ripeness, they should be stirred vigorously .to 
ensure thorough mixing and even ripening. 

3. Ripening . — Cioam should be ripened and stored in a 
clean vessel in a clean cool room. Enamel buckets are very 
satisfactory vessels for storing cream, which should not be 
ripened in a cream can. When ripening, cream should be 
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exposed to the air as much as possible to encourage the 
development of a clean acid flavour. Lids or covers of any 
sort cause a musty flavour and promote undesirable fermenta- 
tions, and for this reason should not be placed on the veesel 
containing the cream. Flies, dust, etc., can be excluded by 
covering the mouth of the ripening vessel with butter muslin. 
The presence of meat, vegetables, hamesvs, etc., in the vicinity 
of the cream should not be tolerated, as cream is very liable 
to absorb foreign taints from these substances. 

4. Stirring , — Cream that is being cooled, mixed or 
ripened should be stirred frequently — at least three times a 
day — and the stirring on each occasion should be thorough. 
By thorough stirring is meant vigorous stirring for -several 
minuies — not a few turns with a small spoon or wstick. The 
type of stirrer previously refeired to should be used. 

Frequent stirring prevents “lumpiness,’' encourages the 
pix)duction of a <‘lean flavoured acddity, and, by aerating the 
cream, assists in expelling undesirable odours. Neglect to 
stir the cream promotes undesirable fermentations, the cream 
is not exposed to the air, and a musty, stale flavour is usually 
the result. It should be borne- in mind that the object of 
ripening cream is to develop a ceHain flavour and odour. 
The desired flavour is produced as the result of the activity of 
certain bacteria. These bacteria require a plentiful supply 
of oxygen, z.c., air, for active development, and for this 
reason the cream should be exposed to the air as n)uch as 
possible. 

5. Despatching the Cream , — Cream which has been cooled 
to F. and kept at this temperature for 36 hours is geneinlly 
ripe enough for churning. It is obvious, therefore, that a 
great deal of Rhodesian cream arrives- at the creamery in an 
over-ripe condition, particularly during the hotter months of 
the year. Every effort should be made to send cream to the 
creamery at least three times a week. 

Cream cans should be 8<talded before cream is placed in 
them, and when the cans are returned from the creamery they 
should be scalded at once with boiling water, drained and 
then thoroughly aii'ed. The cans should be filled as full as 
possible with cream — to within at least an inch from the lid. 

In sealing down the lids of the cans, wire — preferably 
baling wire — should be used. String is unsuitable, and there 
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ia no necessity for usinp: thick, stiff iencin^ wire. Baling 
wire is quite cheap, easy to manipulate and causes less trouble 
at the creamery.^ Care should be taken to protect the cans 
whilst in transit fi*om the hot rays of the sun. The use of 
wet sacks or blanket^ for this purpose is recomniende<l. 


SUMMARY. 

To produce firsi-grade cream: — 

1. Constinict a coo'l, well ventilated, easily cleaned dairy. 

2. Use the daily as a separating ix)om or as a room for ripen- 

ing <*ream and for no othei purpose. 

3. Produce clean milk. See Rhodema A tjn cultural Journal^ 

August, 1926, “The Production of Clean Milk. ’ 

4. Provide some apparatus for rapid (‘(X)ling of the cream. 

See Rho(h'sfa Af/rtrultural Jottnuil, March. 1926, 
“(b'wim (Wling Devices.” 

5. Make freciuent use of a dairy thennometer. 

6. (ylean all utensils immediately after use. Rinse first 

with lukewarm water, then senib with brushes and hot 
water, rinse again, and finally s(*ald the utensils with 
boiling water. 

7. Scald the separator and all other utensils before use. 

8. Mount the separator on a firm, level foundation, and keep 

it clean and well oiled. 

9. Separate the milk aa soon as possible after milking. 

Don’t separate at a temperatura l)elow 90° V, 

10. Strain the milk into the separator. 

11. Separate into clean, empty vessels. Don’t colletit the 

(’ream in vessels containing cream from the previous 
separation. 

12. Cool the cream as rapidly as possible after separation, and 

keep the cream cool i>ending its despatch to the 
creamery. 

13. Never mix warm (*ream wdth that w^hich had alimdy been 

cooled. When thoroughly cool, the fresh cream can be 
mixed with the older cream. 
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14. Hipeii the cream in a clean vesf4el covered with butter 

muslin. Don’t ripen the cream in closed vessels or 
cans. 

15. Stir the cream at least three times a day — stir thoroughly 

on ea(*h occasion, and use a stinger with a plunger 
attachment. 

16. Adjust the cream screw to produce a cream testing about 

45 per cent, butter fat. 

17. Despatch the cream to the creamery as often as possible— 

at least three times a week in summer. # 

18. Keep the cream cool whilst in transit to the creamery — 

cover the cans with wet sacks or blankets. 

19. Scald and air the eann immediately they are rec eived back 

from thecreameiy, and scald again before they are used. 


It is notified for genei-al information that the headquarters 
of the Cattle Inspector. Mazoe, are now at Concession. 
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Cotton Seed for Planting. 


By G. S. Cameron, 

Empire Cotton Growing Corporation. 


Although the final results of the 1926 cotton harvest will 
not be available for some considerable time, it is thought 
advisable to offer a few notes in the present issue of the 
Rhodesia Agricvltural Journal^ particularly with refeiem e 
to the supply of suitable seed for planting. 

There appears to be a widespread feeling throughout the 
country that the pai-tial failure of the crop to mature properly 
is due to the existing seed supply. While this may be partly 
true, it is not altogether so, and it is perhaps necessai’y to 
point out here that cotton gi*owing difficulties are not to be 
overcome by any sudden change over of seed supply until 
something definite is known of the behaviour in this country of 
the proposed substitute. As an instance, there waa a desire 
expressed by one cotton growing community for the importa- 
tion in bulk of the variety of cotton known as “Durango.'' 
This is a very good variety of cotton indeed, but we have no 
guaimitee that it will prove satisfactory in Southern Rhodesia, 
and it would be \inwise to import it in large quantities until 
such time as it has been proved suitable in a regularly con- 
ducted series of 'trials. In addition, there is always a veiy 
grave risk in importing seed in bulk from other cotton grow- 
ing countries on account of the possibility of introducing 
additional insect pests which so far have not been recorded in 
Southern Rhodesia. W^ have a sufficient number of serious 
cotton peats as it is without running the risk of importing 
others. This year, for example, there has been a tremendous 
amount of damage done by the red cotton stainer. In fact, 
the writer is firmly convinced that this pest has been the 
chief source of trouble during the past season. If the in- 
festation is going to be as severe every year, it will soon put 
an end to any ideas we may have of eventually making 
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Southeni Rhodesia a cotton g^rowing country. Fortunately, 
however, there is reason to hope that atainer infestation is not 
going to be a major pest with us every year, as. it is likely 
that its severity this year has. been due to the cumulative effect 
of two abnormally wet seasons. At the same time the fungus 
diseases which are introdticed by the cotton stainer spread 
more rapidly under humid conditions such as prevailed over 
the last two years. If the future is going to bring us seasons 
equally wet, then, from a cotton growing point of view, it is 
far from reassuring. As, however, there are likely to be 
“nonnar’ and years as well as wet, it behovee us to 

keep on with our cotton gi^wdng if only as an insurance 
against abnormally dry years, when it will be found that 
cotton will do better than any other crop. 

Presuming then that we intend to persevere with cotton, 
the next (luestion is one ot seed supply. This year it has 
been a veiy difficult question indeed, but, fortunately, it was 
tackled in time, with the result that there will be a limited 
amount of seed available for planting. This seed is from 
crops which have been inspected, in the field, and the seed 
therefrom finally approved after ginning. It is, however, 
necessary to issue a word of warning at this stage. When 
arrangements for crop and seed inspection were first con- 
sidered it was intended to set a high standard with regard to 
the percentage of stained seeds whi(‘h would be allowed. As 
the season was one of severe stainer infestation, this standard 
had to be considerably low^ered. Had we maintainefl the 
standard w^hich we originally set, it would mean that there 
would be no seed at all, or at least, that there would not be 
sufficient to meet requirements. As it is, it is thought there 
will be enough to .supply the demand. Unfortunately we 
cannot say, at time of writing, w^hat the quantity will be, as 
it has not all been ginned yet. Those desirous of purchasing 
seed for sowing should communicate with one or other of the 
farmers whose names appear in the Appended list, and they 
will no doubt have sufficient seed to meet recjuirements. If 
not, a letter to the writer at the Department of Agriculture 
will receive immediate attention. What the farmer has to 
remember is that cotton seed which has been approved this 
year has come from crops which have yielded fair to moder- 
ately well in what is generally considered a very bod year. 
There is reason to supx>ose, therefore, that one is planting 
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seed from the more robust strains in the country-. Blood 
tells just as much in selecting and breeding up plants as it 
does in the case of animals. With cotton it is just as neces- 
sary to look for staying power and stamina as it is in the 
case of breeding hunters. Farmers are strongly advised, 
therefore, to plant none but approved seed, each bag of whicli 
bears the Government seal. One may get better looking 
samples of imported seed giving a higher germination, but 
possibly not so well adapted to local conditions as seed which 
has been grown in the country and has weathered one, and 
in some cases two, veiy adverse growing seasons. 

The following is a list of names and addresses ot tarmeiN 
who will have approved seed for sale: — 

Allangrange Estate, P.O. Sinoia. 

Austen and Good, Benwell, P.B. Salisbury. 

Beattie, W. A., P.B. Dunphaile Siding, Salisbury. 

Costa-Cocconi, A. S., Naseby, Gatooma. 

Crackenthorpe, F., Newbegin Farm, P.O. Chakari. 

Crewe, P. D., Nantwich, Wankie. 

Currie and Plekins, Shubara, Sinoia. 

Fleming, G. N., Gilston Estate, Salisbury. 

Freestone, W., Claverhill, Bindura. 

Graham and Mitton, Mafoota Estate, P.B. Sinoia. 

Henderson, L. W. and B. L., Carfax Estate, Gatooma. 

Holmes, E. C., Wild Dog Valley, Bindura. 

Hopkins, H., Box 39, Bulawayo. 

Keevil, W. R., Berhills Ranch, P.B. Sinoia. 

Knight, R., Between Rivers, P.O. Banket. 

Liddle, J., Woodlands North, Shamva. 

McKersie, J. A., Longcroft, P.O. Glendale. 

Michie, A., Balwearie, P.O. Chakari. 

Morrissey, D., Box 33, Gatooma. 

Riley, D., Selwood, Bindura. 

Stanger and Cautherley, Raffingora, Banket. 

Tayler, A. C., Kemianshah, Banket. 

Torrens, J. D., Crebilly, P.O. Norton. 

Van Ddden, C. M., Vergenoeg, Shamva. 

Williamson, T. W., Manengas, Sinoia. 
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Notes from the Entomological 
Laboratory. 

THE COFFEE BERRY BORER 
{STEPHANODERES HAMPEI, FERR.). 


Considerable interest is now being taken in coffee grow- 
ing in different parts of the Colony, and it is desired to call 
attention to a serious danger attendant upon the introduction 
of (‘oftee seed from Central African territories and elsewhere. 
One of the two most destructive pests of coffee is the Coffee 
Beny Borer {Stephanoderes Jiampeiy Ferr.). This beetle is 
indigenous to Uganda, its original food-plants being native 
spec'ie.s of coffee. It is also kngwn to occur in Tanganyika 
territory, French (jrabgn ami Belgian Congo, and has 
accidentally been introduced into Java, Sumatra and Brazil. 

The interception of a parcel of coffee seed fi-om Uganda 
containing many living specimens of what appears to be this 
pest has wcasioned the writing of this note. The seed in 
reference is being held at the Entomological I.#aboratory, 
Salisbury, pending coiifinuation of the identity of the insect. 

Importation of coffee seed into Southern Rhodesia is 
subject to a permit having first l>een obtained from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Salisbury, and, in respect to 
introduction from overseas, private parties can only import 
coft'ee seed under the direct supervision of the Government. 
In the normal course steps are taken to ensure that any coffee 
seed to be imported is certified free from pests by a competent 
official before leaving the country of origin. Any attempt to 
inti‘odu(*e coffee seed without reference to the Depai-tment of 
Agi’iculture is fraught with grave danger to the future of 
<*offee growing in the Colony, and such seed is liable to imme- 
diate destruction. 

Summary of the Life History of the Coffee Berry Borer.--* 

The first boring is done by the fertile female, which enters a 
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half-grown or more mature coffee beri’y, through the fleshy 
capsule into one of the beans, making a circular entrance 
hole of about 1 mm. in diameter. Jjittle feeding is done in 
the interval between its entrance and the laying oi its first 
eggs in the tunnel. The eggs are deposited at the end of 
the tunnel and hatch out in 8—9 days; the larva commences 
to feed and makes a gallery off the main tunnel of the female. 
After 19 days* feeding the laiwa of the iuture female ceases 
to feed and remains quiescent at the end of its galleiy to 
become a pupa, whereas the larva of the futuie male only 
feeds for 15 days before pupating. The pupal peiiod is from 
7 — 8 days, when the pupal skin splits and the adult beetle 
emerges. There is a varying period of from 5 — 30 days 
elapsing between the emergence of the female fiom the pupa 
and the deposition of its fiist eggs. 

The destructive laiwa is a crean\\ white footless nmb 
with pale brown head; when full giown a female laiwa 
measures 2.25 mm. and the male (‘onsiderably smallei. 

HabitSi — The female beetle invariably enters the beiry 
in or near the small depression ai fho tip, making a clean 
cut circular hole. Furthei damage is caused by the females 
when selecting suitable beans lor oviposition; should the 
selected bean not prove to be mature and firm they will 
abandon it, thus boring several in turn until satisfied. Food 
is procurable at all times of the year, so there is no necessity 
for hibernating; and it attacks botli Coffea rohusta and 
arabica with equal severity. There are at least eight broods 
in a year, and the average life of a female i<i ten weeks, 
whereas the males have a shorter life. 

DamagOi — The market value of coffee beans is much 
reduced when showing evidence of borer attack. The beetle 
damages the berry both in its larval and adult stages, and 
often the beans may be so extensively damaged as to render 
them valueless. Apart from the damage done by feeding, 
where beans have been bored and found unsuitable, then aban- 
doned, it allows the entrance of fungi, which set up a rot. 

Java has suffered considerably from its depredations; it 
was introduced there in 1909, and the infestations became so 
severe that coffee growing has been abandoned in several 
districts. 
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Controli — No really satisfactory method of control has 
yet been found. In some countries the insect is kept in 
check by its natural enemies, of which three parasitic 
Uyvhenoptem are known. Artificial methoda of control are 
doubtfully economic and were found to be too costly in elava, 
where much research has been carried out in reference to this 
pest. 


THE BAITING OF TOBACCO SEED BEDS AGAINST 
SOIL INSECTS. 

The following methods of dealing with soil infesting 
insects are published following the re(*eipt of enquiries for 
treatment of tobacco seed beds against various pests. Though 
refeiTing chiefly to wirewonns, it is hoped that these methods 
will be equally effective with gallworms, eelworms, cutworms 
and darkling beetle grubs of the family Tenehrionidce, These 
new methods have been tried out with great success in experi- 
ments conducted in Great Britain and America. 

There are several factors operating which the grower must 
consider before selecting the method of application, such as 
the value of the (*rop to be grown and expected profits, the 
nature of infestation and time of application. The methods 
recommended for use of cyanogas calcium cyanide are: — 

(1) Pre-baiting method. 

(2) I jive bait method. 

(3) Broadcast method. 

Pre-Baiting Method- — This prot*eilure is recommended in 
preference to the other methods which follow. It is econo- 
mical and is certain to give the desired results. It is, how- 
ever, dependent upon the forethought of the grower for its 
success, since it must be applied ahead of the season’s crop. 

The infested field is ploughed and disced as early in the 
spring as possible. A bait of seed is drilled in continuous 
rows, two-and-a-half to three feet apart at a depth of two^and- 
a-half to three inches. Lima beans, Kentucky Wonder beans, 
split peas, corn, wheat, bran and cotton seed have all been 
used with success as attractants. This bait should be drilled 
at a time when wireworms are beginning to show activity, in 
the spring or usually about the: time the soil temperature has 
reached a point where seeds will readily germinate. 
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Two weeks after the seed has been <lrilled, the majority 
of the wii^wornis will be concentrated in these rows feeding 
on the bait. This time factor can be (‘becked by making 
diggings in and between the bait lows. It thes(» diggings 
fail to disclose any appreciable numl>er of woi ms between the 
rows, it is time to apply the fumigant. The granular 
eyanogas calcium cyanide, or (i. fumigant, is drilled into the 
ground along the lows of seed with any drill which is used 
in ordinary farming operations. The amount applied should 
be about six pounds to each one thousand lineai* feet. Where 
the rows are two-and-a-half feet apart the amount of eyanogas 
used will approximate 100 pounds per acie. The eyanogas 
should be drilled in to the depth of the seed bait or slightly 
below it. The material will thus be placed at the level of 
wireworm concentration. Although experiments have shown 
that effective kills of wirewonns may be obtained ai a dis- 
tance of three inches from the eyanogas, the best results have 
been obtained where the cyanogavS calcium cyanide was drilled 
so that it followed the bait rows closely. 

Seven days after the eyanogas calcium cyanide has been 
applied, the field may be prepared for planting the regular 
crop. 

Experiments have shown that when a field is cleared of 
wirewonns the crop grown on such a field the succeeding year 
is free froiii wireworm damage. Thus the cost of treatment 
with eyanogas calcium cyanide may be distributed ovei a 
period of three years, since this time would have to elapse 
before larvie hatching from eggs laid the year after tieatineiit 
would be large enough to cause serious damage. 

Live Bait Methodi — This procedure is veiy effective, and 
may be used by the grower who has failed to clean up his 
field before planting his crop, and who finds that the infesta- 
tion is localised in small areas of the field. This method has 
been so named because the live growing plants are the bait 
upon which the wirewonns are concentrated. Such crops as 
corn, beets, sugar beets, cabbage and tobacco may be cited as 
examples of crops in which these areas of infestation are 
often sharply defined. 

The treatment with eyanogas calcium cyanide should be 
applied when the wirewonns have concentrated at the row. 
If the crop is growing in continuous rows, the eyanogas should 
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be drilled into the ground at the rate of aix pounds to 1,000 
linear feet as close to the roots of the small plants^aa possible. 
Application should be made at the depth of greatest wireworm 
concentration. 

If the crop consists of individual plants in hills, such 
as cabbage, tobacco or field com, the wireworms in localised 
areas may be killed by treating the individual plants. A 
hole about three inches in depth is made with a sharpened 
stick close to each plant and about I oz. (six grams) of 
cyanogas calcium cyanide placed in the hole and covered with 
earth. The gas will penetrate the soil about the roots of the 
plant and kill the feeding wireworms. The plants in the 
treated area may be killed by the cyanogas calcium cyanide, 
but they would probably have been killed by the wireworms 
or have been so stunted in growth as to be unfit for market. 

It is possible to prevent injury to nearby uninfested 
plants by cleaning up these small areas of infestation. If 
such clean-up is not obtained, the wireworais move along the 
rows and attack fresh plants after killing those upon which 
they have been feeding in the original area. It is also pos- 
sible, by killing wireworms in this manner, to re-set or re- 
plant such areas and obtain a good stand of plants. If the 
wireworms have not been killed, the re-sets will be attacked 
as severely as were the original plants. Failure to make a 
clean-up often necessitates re-planting several times before a 
stand can be obtained. In re-planting such a crop as com, 
which is evenly spaced and cultivated in both directions, it is 
necessary to wait one week after treatment of a hill before re- 
planting in order that the gas from the cyanogas calcium 
cyanide will be entirely dissipated. In the case of crops in 
rows cultivated in only one direction, such as tobacco or early 
cabbage, the re-sets may be planted immediately if plants 
are set about six inches distant from point of treatment with 
cyanogas calcium cyanide. 

This method of application, while very effective, is recom- 
mended only in those cases where the grower has failed to use 
the pre-baiting method in early spring before planting the 
crop. 

Broadcast Method. — This method is best suited for use 
on those fields where there is a considerable amount of organic 
'matter in the soil, which would be ploughed aa late in the 
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spring: possible, so that the wirewonns will all move above 

the depth oi the plough furrow. A deviee is attac hed to the 
beam of a walking plough, which scatters the cyanogas 
granular calcium cyanide in ihe bottom of the furrow ahead 
of the plough at any desired dosage. 

Where such a device is not available, very satisfactory 
results have been obtained by drilling the cyanogas into the 
furrow with a fertiliser drill of the wheel-barrow type or with 
a seed drill. In any method the cyanogas should be covered 
over immediately with soil to prevent loss of the gas. The 
dosage should approximate 400 pounds per acre. 

When the material is used in glass houses care should 
be taken that the ventilators are open and that the house 
does not communicate with other houses in which th^re are 
growing plants. It may also be noted that treatment should 
not be made in the same house with growipg plants. 


E 
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Bee-Keeping in Rhodesia. 


By T. Savory. 


Ill contributing* these notes, the writer wishes it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that they apply wholly to conditions as 
they exist in the two Khodesias — North and South — compiled 
from first-hand experience. It should be pointed out that 
many conditions here are vastly different in several aspects 
from those obtaining* in the Union of South Africa, England 
or America. 

The nnonth of October should find the apiarist well on 
with his work, the first of the honey flow having come in 
August and September. Many bush blooms being now open, 
the queens should be laying readily, and a careful eye must 
be kept upon all brood chambers to destroy any attempt at 
queen cells, the first sign of early swarming. As the hot 
weather leally starts this month, care must be given to the 
water question, for bees are eager drinkers, and if the owner 
allows them to forage for themselves he is wearing out their 
very short lives by flights to the nearest water, instead of 
gathering nectar, pollen, etc. A good plan for a few hives, 
say, up to 25, is to keep a half 4-gallon paraj£n tin, cleaned 
and filled daily, in some sun sheltered spot — good fresh water 
will go far to keep bees in good health. 

The October heat will also call for extra ventilation.. 
Presuming that during September the contracted winter 
entrances were much opened out, they may now be extended 
to their widest extent, care being taken to leave them in. situ, 
to be ready to use at once in the event of it being necessary 
to close the hive upon a case of sudden robbing. The writer 
has found the best plan of real effectual ventilation to be as 
follows : — To fit the super or top crate make a frame the thick- 
ness of a flooring board (| inc^), each side being one inch in 
width ; cover this with mosquito netting, and place it on the 
super underneath the top cover under the roof. This will 
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grive an inch of air space above the quilt, and should be ample, 
excepting on specially hot days, when a couple of small wood 
or metal wedges inserted under .a super will do all else that 
may be required. Other simple and excellent methods are 
given in Root's book, which, if so desired, can be quoted 
another time. Before the early rains, which may be expected 
any day now, all spaces underneath hive stands should ai 
once l>e scuffled; this will save much labour later on, and is 
essential to any up-to-date apiary. 

The handling of colonies is a matter of the first import- 
ance, and neglect of reading up or of learning how to do so 
has nipped the bee-keeping career of many a man or woman 
in the bud. The following details will be of value to the 
novice: — A small basin of water in which a spoonful of 
vinegar has been put, in which the ungloved hands can be 
dipped, will be found most useful when opening a hive, and 
8US a rule will keep one free fromi bee stings. A veiy useful 
article will be found in a piece of calico or other material 
a trifle larger than the surface of the super or crate, rolled 
on a small piece of wood like a blind ; this, when unrolled and 
laid upon the top of the frames, w’hen the quilt is removed for 
examination, keeps the whole of the frames covered as much 
or as little as the operator likes, and only each frame, as a 
matter of fact, if so wished, can be uncovered at one time. 
Other useful devices will be given from time to time for 
handling, but this and the vinegar water the writer has found 
invaluable in one operation. 

A word of advice to the novice may here be useful and is 
of first import. Never open out a Rhodesian hive without 
a good veil, and as a rule gloves, unless the temper of any 
particular hive is well known. The Rhodesian bee is not only 
a wonderful honey-getter and capable of much docility, but 
is at times like its human master, extremely irritable, and a 
sudden onset may have dangerous results. The writer has 
seen the Rev. Father Kendal, of Bulawayo, go about his 
35-colony apiary practically unveiled, but he is an old hand 
at it and has probably tamed each one. Although the writer 
can do the same with some of his 30 colonies, there are others 
he would not open unveiled for any consideration whatever. 
The days may come when the quiet Italian and other queens 
will be imported, and a tame bee be the result as iii other 
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lands, although, according to an apiarist who has tried such, 
the result was not at all satisfactory, the yield of honey 
having gone down by 50 per rent. 

Other questions of much import to the novice — such a<? 
that of a Rhodesian standard hive, which the writer can prove 
ran be made on the farm at a fraction of the cost of the im- 
ported one; of reducing the swarming instinct so greatly 
inherent in the Rhodesian wild bee; of the different honey 
flows ; of the local flora for nectar and pollen ; oi the replacing 
of queens; of collection and handling of new swarms for the 
apiary; of requisite shade; of dealing with bee pirates; of 
the honey bear and other pests; of standard bee literature; 
of extracted, comb and section honey; of how to treat the 
finished product; of the general study of the hive — will all be 
dealt with as the Editor of this Journal can spare the space 
and will allow. 

A further item of somie value might be added, in con- 
clusion, for the current month^s work. During the excep- 
tional heat of October, watch • well its effects uxhmi 
each hive, so as to alter the position of those that may be 
too much exposed during the following winter. Temporary 
relief may be afforded by shade boards, but natural (if pos- 
sible) or artificial shading is a detail of considerable import, 
and has a good deal to do with the actual honey yield in 
the end. 
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Two Diseases of the Vine. 


By F. Eylbs, Mycologist. 


POWDERY MILDEW. 

In Europe and America this is one of the most serious 
diseases of the grape, and it is common in Rhodesia. It 
attacks all parts of the plant — leaves, canes, flowers and 
fiiiits. In spring, young leaves are attacked, the first 
symptom being the formation of small whitish pateln's on 
both sides of the leaf. At first only about | in. diameter, 
these patches extend, run together and later the whole leaf 
may be covered with a whitish, powdery growth, due to the 
presence of vegetative fungal threads. Growing shoots are 
attacked in the same way. If the powdery coat is rubbed, it 
comes completely away and the skin below turns black. Canes 
infected when young fail to mature properly. Later on the 
flowers and fruite are affected. Blossoms fail to vset and 
berries attacked when young* cease to grow and drop off. 
Berries attacked later, before maturity, continue to grow, but 
are of irregular shape, while the skin may become hard and 
crack. It is said that when grapes begin to colour up and 
ripen they are no longer liable to attack by powdery mildew. 
In conditions suitable to development of the fungus, the 
entire vine may be wilted and of unhealthy (*olour. 

Powdery mildew is caused by a parasitic fungus, first 
identified in its “imperfect” form as Oidivm T uckeri, and 
known for many years under that name. It has since been 
proved to be the early stage of a more highly specialised organ- 
ism called Uncinula spiralis. This distinction is of practical 
importance, because spore bodies capable of resisting winter 
conditions, and so of canying the disease over from one season 
to the next, are found only on the Undmda form. One vine 
leaf may carry from 2,000,000 to 5,000,000 winter spores. 
Winter spores are usually first pi^oduced about mid-summer or 
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later, but the Oidinm summer spores, not capable of surviving 
a severe winter, appear in early spring. For this reason, 
treatment must be directed towards the destruction of mildew 
as quickly as possible after it first shows itself. If this can 
be completely accomplished, no infection will be carried to 
the following season. 

The most effective treatment for Oidiunn mildew is dusting 
with powdered sulphur. In hot weather sulphur emite fumes 
capable of killing the vegetative threads and the summer 
spores of the fungus, and it will destroy them all if applied 
in sufficient quantity to reach every part of the vine. The 
following temperature notes are significant: — 

At 75° F. the parasite grows rapidly. 

At 75° F. the sulphur becomes active and will kill the 
parasite in 7 — 8 days. 

At 90° — 95° F. the parasite attains maximum growth. 

At 90° — 95° F. the sulphur fumes destroy the parasite 
in 4 — 5 days. 

At 100° F. gi’owth of parasite ceases, but it does not 
die. 

At 100° F. sulphur will clear the vineyard in 1 — 2 
days. 

At 110° F. or over the application of sulphur may in- 
jure the leaves and the fruit. 

Note . — In exceptional circumstances, as when vines are 
planted in very moist places, the fungus may continue to grow 
even when temperature exceeds 100° F. ; then sulphur may 
be sprinkled on the ground instead of on the trees. The 
degrees of temperature should be taken at the hottest time 
of day. 

Sulphur should be fii’st applied as soon as the daily tem- 
perature at hottest time reaches about 75° F. It should ^be 
repeated if careful observation shows that Oidium has not been 
completely eradicated. On no account omit to dust with 
sulphur when the flowers are beginning to open. Two or 
three dustings should be enough, unless the trees are in a 
very moist situation. Dusting can be done at any time of 
day, but it is not advisable to do it when the leaves are wet, 
and it is quite useless in a high wind. If rain or strong wind 
should remove the sulphur before there has been time for the 
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fumes to kill the paiasites (see killing times for difFerent 
temperatures), then treatment must be repeated. If any 
Oidiuvh remains on trees at end of season, dust again after 
the grapes are picked. Sulphur cannot be relied on to destroy 
the winter spore bodies. Winter dusting is useless. Sulphur 
is believed to be beneficial to the health of the vine apart 
from its fungicidal property. 

Sulphur may be applied by — 

(1) throwing on by hand, 

(2) shaking from perforated tins, 

(3) sprinkling through a bag of hessian, 

(4) hand bellows, 

(5) knapsack bellows. 

lte<*ent experiments in the Union of South Africa indicate 
that a better distribution of sulphur is obtained if slaked lime, 
very finely powdered, is mixed with the sulphur in ^he pio- 
portion of 1 lime to 3 sulphur. 

If a succession of cold, or wet, or windy days makes 
sulphur dusting ineffective, a liquid spray may be used, such 
as lime-sulphur, one pail to 40 of water; or Bordeaux mix- 
ture, 6 — 4 — 50 formula. Jnme-sulphur spray is likely to bum 
the vines on a hot day. 

ANTHRACNOSE. 

Sometimes called “Biid’s-eye,” this disease is caused by 
another parasitic fungus known to scientists as Glceosporium 
OTiipelopJiaffUTn,. It is widely distributed in Europe, America 
and South Africa, and often results in serious injury to the 
crop. It occui*s upon any part of the plant above ground, 
but is commonest on the shoots and berries. On the twigs 
the disease appears as elliptical brown spots, depressed in the 
centre and tending to inin together and fomi long scars with 
dark edges along the length of the shoot. On the berries the 
spots are round, sunken, brown to black with a reddish 
margin. Besides injury to the health of the tree, anthracnose 
on the berries causes distortion and cracking and renders 
them useless for eating. 

The only treatment of effective value must be applied in 
winter when the plants are leaflcvss. After pruning, or later, 
but before new leaves appear, the trees should be washed 
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with a solution of sulphuric acid in water, strength 4 per 
cent. The best way to apply the solution in order to avoid 
injury to the person or clothes of the worker, is to tie a rag- 
mop on the end of a stick, soak the mop in the solution and 
apply carefully to all parts of the vine. Caution must be 
used to prevent splashing the acid on to one’s hands or face. 
Some authorities advise the addition of iron sulphate accord- 
ing to the following formula : — A saturated solution of iron 
sulphate in 12 gallons of water, to which is added 1 pint of 
sulphuric acid. It is doubtful if the addition of iron vsulphate 
has any beneficial effect. 


Smithfield Prices. 


Messrs. Hart, Harrison & Co., 4 and 5 West Smithfield, 
London, have kindly furnished us with the following prices 
ruling on the 12th August: — 

London Central Markets. — Beef : Fresh killed supplies 
moderate, prices firm; chilled supplies plentiful, demand 
good; frozen, fair supplies, prices firm. 

English long sides, 8d. to 9|d. 

States and Canadian, 8d. to 9d. 

Argentine chilled hinds, 6|d. to 6fd. 

Argentine chilled fores, SJd. to 3fd. 

Australian frozen hinds, 5d. to 5}d. 

Australian frozen crops, 3fd. 

Frozen pork, lOd. to lid. 
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Meat Consumption Increases. 


According* to the Uniied States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the total slaughter of animals indicated a beef produc- 
tion of 7,146,000,000 pounds in the United States during 
1925, slightly over a billion pounds of veal, nearly 600,000,000 
pounds of mutton, 9,210,000,000 pounds of pork, and two 
billion pounds of lard. The total per capita con^sumption of 
these meats was 154.3 pounds. While this is slightly lower 
than during the two yeai’s immediately preceding, it is higher 
than the average for the last five years. Beef and veal con- 
sumption has increased steadily during the past five vears 
from 64.2 pounds to 71.9 pounds per capita, approximately 
one-eighth of this being veal. The per capita consumption 
of mutton and lamb was 5.3 jmunds in 1925, pork 77.1 
pounds, and lard 13.4 pounds. 

The reduction of eleven million in the^swine slaughter 
ot 1925 accounts for the decrease in the supply of pork and 
lard. Hog values, in consequence, were about 50 per cent, 
higher than in 1924. It should be remembered, however, 
that the production of pork in 1924 and 1923 was unusually 
large, so the figures for 1925 are well in advance of the average 
for the past ten years. Both exports and domestic consump- 
tion of pork products were reduced by the higher prices of 
1925. 

The increased consumption of beef has come despite a 
decrease of approximately half a million head of steers a year. 
The total number of steers in the country is now about 70 
per cent, of what it was in 1920. There has been a marked 
shift from steers to breeding stock and a marked increase in 
the milking of cows in the beef cattle states. 
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Notes on Instedling the Johnson 
Patent Furnace. 


By B. G. Gundry, Office of Irrigation Engineer. 


The accompanying drawing shows how the Johnson 
furnace may be installed in a tobacco barn. The chimney is 
supported over the furnace by a double brick arch carried 
on two columns of 14 inch brickwork built integral with the 
walls of the barn. Above the arch, which is carried right 
through, the brickwork is corbelled up to a 9 inch sqiiare 
chimney built in 9 inch brickwork as shown. All the brick- 
work below the chimney should preferably be laid in cement 
mortar and the bricks themselves should be sound and hanl. 
The space for the furnace should be slightly laj’ger than the 
furnace itself by about ^ inch all round, so that the furnace 
may be easily withdrawn for cleaning or other purposes. The 
return flue pipe is let into the back of the chimn^ through 
a concrete collar as shown, or a square aperture may be left 
in the brickwork covered by a concrete or metal lintel and 
the flue pipe plastered in with cement mortar. 

Should it be desired to use a steel chimney stack with 
this furnace, the brick arch would be built in the barn wall 
itself, the front of the furnace being placed flush with the 
outside of the wall, the return flue being taken through the 
wall to the chimney, which would be attached to the wall by 
suitable iron clips. 

For simplicity and cheapness of construction the flues 
are usually made with sharp elbows instead of the built up 
bends shown on the drawing. 
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Chilled Beef from Australia. 


Following on the demonstration shipment of chilled beef 
that was made from Australia last year, when, after a journey 
lasting the abnormal length of 63 days, a small paniel of beef 
was carried to Ix)ndon and mai'keted with success, the 
directors of the Perfect Food Process Pty., Ltd., decided 
to embark upon the transhipment of a consignment uiion what 
might be des(iribed as a commercial l>asis. 

The ’tween deck of the s.s. Port Auckland was fitted up by 
bulkheading off a section to form a chumlier, and in this a 
parcel, consisting of 752 hindquarters of finest Queensland 
beef fmm the Brisbane works of Messrs. Swift, Ltd., was 
placed. 

The steamer loaded these on 27th May. It was also 
aiTanged that a small parcel should be carried on behalf of 
the Western Government Works at Wyndham. This con- 
sisted of 41 hindquarters, and these were loaded on 10th June. 
The steamer arrived in London on the morning of 21st July, 
ana unloading commenced at about one o’clw’k in the after- 
noon of the same day. 

It was found that the Wyndham l>eef had arrived in 
perfect condition, but, owing to too < lose stowage, which 
prevented a free flow of cool air (drculation on the Brisbane 
beef, which weighed on average 193 ll>s., as against 169 lbs. 
per quarter for the Wyndham beef, there was mould damage. 
The Wyndham beef was sold at Messrs. Hayes, Paine and 
Knowlden’s stall. No. 32, Central Markets, "‘Smithfield, on 
the 22nd inst., and realised from 3s. lOd. to 4s. per stone of 
8 lbs., although it was only of secondary quality. The 
Brisbane l)eef had to be reconditioned, and the prices realised 
are no indication of the value of the meat when sound. There 
is no doubt that, had this meat been in the same high class 
as regai’ds condition, the prices would have equalled those 
prevailing for Argentine, viz., 4s. 4d. to 4s. 8d. per stbne of 
8 lbs. There is evei*v reason to regard the shipment as 
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successful, in spite of the unfortunate circumstances which 
brought about the damage, and on all sides very pleasing 
reports are coming in from butchers and from their cus- 
tomers . — (Ice and Cold Storage.) 


The Cost of Producing Tobacco. 


The United States Uepartment of Agriculture is making 
a study of several tobacco farms in Charlotte County in co- 
operation with the Agricultural Extension Division at Blacks- 
burg. 

On twelve dark tobacco farms in 1924 the cost of pro- 
ducing tobacco was found to range from eleven cents to 
twenty-five cents per pound, with all but two farms having 
a cost less than nineteen cents. 

The cost per acre of producing dark tobacco on these 
twelve Charlotte County farms ranged from 94 dollars to 
174 dollars, with seven farms producing at a cost between 
100 dollars and 125 dollars per acre. 

The cost of producing bright tobacco on the three farms 
studied was seventeen cents, twenty-two cents and twenty-five 
cents per pound, and the cost per acre was 119 dollars, 120 
dollars and 132 dollars respectively. 

The following is an itemised distribution of the cost per 
acre, with figures showing the averages for all twelve dark 
tobacco farms; — 
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Man labour 

72.16 dollars 

Horse labour 

13.64 


Fertiliser 

9.76 

f ) 

Manure 

3.10 


Barn and sticks 

7.21 


Machinery 

2.10 


Wood (for curing) 

0.76 

9i 

Plant bed materials 

2.23 

9} 

Taxes on tobacco land 

1.17 

99 

Other costs 

0.30 


Overhead 

2.50 

99 

Total operating costs 

114.92 

f> 

Interest charges at 6 per cent, on 

; 


Tobacco land 

7.06 

f 9 

Bams and sticks 

4.62 

9 9 

Tobacco machinery 

0.60 

9 9 

Total average cost per acre ... 

127.15 

>» 


— {Western Tobacco Journal.) 
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Homestead at Bonniewater Farm (Mr. J. Bazeley)^ Heany Junction, 
concrete walls and thatched roof. Warm m winter 
and cool in summer. 
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Reviews. 


"Meciuinifms” by E. S. Andrews, B.Sc., A.M.Inst.C.E. 

(Published by the University Tutorial Press, London, 

W.C. Price 3s. 6d.) 

This is a most instructive little book. It is written 
primarily for the use of non-technical students, and the author 
has avoided the use of complicated formulae, so that the book 
should be of value to amateur mechanics, farmers and other 
laymen who have any mechanical plant to maintain. It con- 
tains a large number of illustrations, which are exceedingly 
clear and explicit and cover a large range of mechanical 
appliances in common usage, including parte of a bicycle to 
steam and internal combustion engines. 


** Agricultural Surveying,” by John Malcolm, B.Sc., etc. 

{Ptniversity Tutorial Press, Ltd. Price 5s. 6d.) 

The above book presents, in the space of 234 pages, an 
elementary treatise on mensuration and surveying, the remain- 
ing 70 pages being devoted to road construction and drainage, 
with an appendix of examination questions and mathematical 
tables. 

It is written primarily as a text book for agricultural 
students in Great Britain, and the methods of survey described 
are not those usually adopted in South Africa | the tacheo- 
meter, for instance, receives very brief mention. The methocT 
of tabulating figures for calculating areas of figures from co- 
ordinates, p. 221, is unwieldy and could be improved. 

The book is profusely illustrated and the explanations 
clear, but, on the whole, it is better adapted for use in Eng- 
land than in a new country, where the problems facing the 
farmer are to a larg^ extent of a different nature. 
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Southern Rhodesia Veterinary Report. 


June, 1926. 

AFRK.’AN COAST FEVER. 

TJmtali District. — One beast destroyed on the in- 
fected- farm Shif^odora. 

Matobo District. — A fresh outbreak oceuiTed on the 
farm Malaje, south of the Matopo Hills. The Cattle In- 
spector visited this farm on 6th June and was informed by 
the owner that he had lost alxiut 28 head of young- stock from 
(luarter-evil. The herd was inoculated on IGth May with 
vaccine (ag-g-ressiii) twelve months out of date, and the follow- 
ing: <li^y eig:ht head died, and the owner stated that in each 
case there was a larg-e bla< k patch at the seat of inoc-ulation. 
The Cattle Inspe< tor held a pont-^mortem examination on a 
cow and suspetded Coast Fever, which was confirmed inic’ro- 
s(;opically. Further infection was discovered amongst native 
cattle on the farm Manyoni, adjoining and in the same ovmei- 
ship, and on Gwanda Vale, all of which liad been dipping at 
the Malaje tank. Mortality: — Malaje, 77; Manyoni, 50; 
Gwanda Vale, 8. 

Umzingwane Distric t. — A fresh outbre^ik was discovered 
on the southern portion of the Essexvale Estate, about twenty 
miles from the Malaje outbreak, in the Matobo district. The 
disease was found at several native kraals, and to end of month 
upwards of 153 head had succumbed. The degree of infection 
in this case points to the existence of diseiise for some time, 
and it is probable that Malaje was infe<*ted from this area. 
Infection was also discovered on the farms Glen Lategan and 
The Hange, (dose to the Essexvale infection, and for conveni- 
ence of inspection and dipping the cattle involved were moved 
to Essexvale. 

CUTANEOUS MYIASIS (SCREW WORM) OF CATTLE. 

Prevalent in various districts. 


r 
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HORSE-SICKNESS. 

The following mortality was reported: — Salisbury, 1; 
Mazoe, 1; Marandellas, 2; Macheke, 2; Mrewa, 1; TJmtali, 
2; Melsetter, 1; Enkeldoorn, 5; Selukwe, 2; Gwanda, 1; 
Bembesi, 2; Ifdanga, 1. 

IMPORTATIONS. 

From Union of South Africa: — Bulls, 23; cows and 
calves, 84; horses, 84; mules, 37; donkeys, *7; sheep, 1,603; 
goats, 419. ^ 

EXPORTATIONS. 

To Union of South Africa: — Slaughter cattle for con- 
sumption in Union, 1,056; slaughter cattle for export to 
Europe, 5,639. To Belgian Congo: — Slaughter cattle, 967; 
breeding cattle, 1,647. To Northern Rhodesia: — Breeding 
cattle, 17. To Portuguese East Africa : — Slaughter cattle, 12. 

J. M. SINCLAIR, 

-Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 
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Southern Rhodesia Weather Bureau. 


AUGUST, 1926. 

Pressure. — During the month the mean barometric 
pressure was above normal over the whole country, the 
deviation varying from 0.043 in. alK)ve normal at Umtali to 
0.015 in. above normal at Salisbury. Two well marked low 
pressure areas occurred during the month, the first from the 
2nd to the 5th, the se(*ond from the 18th to the 26th. The 
period between these dates was marked by a high pressure 
area of fluctuating strength. 

Temporature. — During the month the mean temperature 
was below normal, varying from 7.2° F. below normal at 
Sinoia to 0.4° F. above normal at Tuli. The mean day 
temperatures were generally below normal, and varied from 
7.0° F. below nonnal at Sinoia to 4.9° F. above normal at 
Tuli. The mean night temperatures were also below normal, 
varying from 6.5° F. below normal at Sinoia to 2.0° F. above 
normal at Mount Selinda. Relative humidity varied con- 
siderably over the country from 13 per cent, below normal at 
Fort Victoria to 8 per cent, above normal at Qwelo and 

Kmpandeni. 

• 

Rainfall. — Rain only occurred on the eastern border, the 


following stations reporting; — / 

ZONE D. 

Inyanga — 

Rhodes Estate .41 

Mazoe — 

Argyle Park .01 

ZONE E. 

Gutu — 

Eastdale Estate .01 

Inyanga — 

Dungarven .10 
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Makoni — 

Forest Hill 03 

Marandellas — 

Lushington .02 

Melsetter — 

Brackenbury 1.05 

New Year’s Gift .09 

Tom’s Hope .02 

Ndanga — 

Manjirenji .22 

Selukwe — 

Aberfoyle llanch .09 

Danga Homestead .04 

Hillingdon .14 

ImpaR Source .20 

Umtali — 

Argyle .01 

Fern Valley .07 

Odzani Power Station ... .06 

Park Farm .02 

Stapleford .12 

Transsau Estate .01 

Victoria — 

Silver Oaks .13 

Zimbabwe .16 

ZONE F. 

Melsetter — 

Chikore .26 

Umtali — 

Hoboken .01 



Export of Cattle from Southern Rhodesia, 1 926 . 


EXPORT OF CATFLE. 
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Rhodesian Milk Records. 


Name of cow. 

Breed. 

Milk 
in lbs. 
to date. 

Butter 

fat 

in lbs. 
to date. 

No. 

of 

days. 

Name and address 
of owner. 

Fairy 

Shorthorn 

3,332.7 

166.72 

301 

G. 

Cooper, Essexvale 

Pepper 

do 

3,147.9 

161.44 

210 


dp 

do 

Sally 

do 

3,005.1 

156.80 

210 


do 

do 

Banje 

do 

3,609.9 

153.21 

252 


do 

do 

Sarah 

do 

1,914.5 

71.07 

119 


do 

do 

Suzannah 

do 

1,472.1 

66.56 

77 


do 

do 

Zazkins 

do 

81.3.7 

33.70 

43 


do 

do 

Endor 

do 

752 8 

30.57 

40 


do 

do 

D.G. Sophie ... 

Friesland 

9,380.0 

309.80 

182 

G. 

M. Cowen, 

Salisbury 

Zwartappel 

do 

6,507.0 

222.05 

238 

W 

P. Edwanls, West* 






acre Junction 

Kilrouis 

do 

10,218.5 


431 


do 

do 

Ellen Mary 

do 

5,675.0 


319 


do 

do 

Rokkie 

do 

860.0 

23.68 

31 


do 

do 

Lady Jane 

do 

4,515.0 

165.80 

273 

R. 

H. Sharp, 

Redbank 

lolanthe 

do 

3,680.0 

114.60 

203 


do 

do 

Patience 

do 

1,561.0 

55.60 

84 


do 

do 

Phoebe 

do 

1,785.0 

59. 80' 

97 


do 

do 

Buttercup 

do 

273.0 

9.00 

7 


do 

do 

Bessie 

do 

5,785.5 


350 

Swan Bros., 

[iwelo 

Daisy 

do 

5,893.0 


350 


do 

do 

Jess 

do 

6,437.50 


343 


do 

do 

Queen 

do 

5,141.50 


287 


do 

do ' 

Nellie 

do 

5,246.60 


.322 


do 

do 

Joan 

do 

.%631.50 


280 


do 

do 

Blossom 

do 

1,561.0 


56 


do 

do 

Tiny 

do 

722.50 


35 


do 

do 

Grace 

do 

633 50 


21 


do 

do 

Tess 

do 

605.50 

,,, 

21 


do 

do 

Mollie 

do 

343.0 


14 


do 

do ^ 

M.V. Wiepkje 

do 

7,227.0 

238.21 

240 

W 

R. Waller 

Salisbury 

Harlen’s Query 

do 

7,350.75 

253.68 

180 


do 

do 

Wolseley Eloise 

do 

2,615.50 

89.97 

90 


do 

do 

Harlen’s Kransje 

do 

3,117.0 

101.14 

120 


do 

do 

Glendower Joan 

do 

2,624.76 

77.67 

90 


do 

do 

Harlen’s Primrose 

do 

1,961.26 

76.63 

90 


do 

do 

Harlen’s Model j 

do 

3,496.0 

116.30 

90 


do 

do 

MelroseFrederika 

do 

1,082.0 

37.87 

30 


do 

do 

Wolseley 

do 

1,919.76 

69.10 

60 


do 

do 

Josephine 








Gambrai Jewel... 

do 

3,830.75 


112 

P. 

T. Webb, 

Iron Mine 







Hill 


G.B. Alberta ... 

do 

3,802.76 


112 


do 

do 

G.V. Madge ... 
D.G. Pearl ... 

do 

3,864.60 


170 


do 

do 

do 

3,627.6 

114.61 

261 

(iv 

'ebi ExperimentFarm 

D.G. Rosa ... 

do 

1,111.26 

22.22 

45 


do 

do 

D.G. Laura 

do 

8,292.0 

261.13 

308 


do 

do 

D.G. Selma ... 

do 

7,925.76 

264.10 

282 


do 

do 
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RHODESIAN MILK RECORJ)S (continued). 


Name of cow. 

Breed. 

Milk 
in lbs. 
to date. 

Butter 

fat 

in lbs. 
to date. 

No. 

of 

day*^. 

Name and address 
of owner. 

D. Froukje ... 

Friesland 

8,484.0 

7,0.5.5..5 

293.55 

256 

Gwebi Experiment Farm 

D.G. Steinser ... 

do 

265. 18 

248 

do 

do 

D.G. De Hoek. .. 

do 

7,:m.o 

218.52 

243 

do 

do 

D.G. Bessie 

do 

8,908.76 

315.98 

338 

do 

do 

Burger 







D.G. De Hoop... 

do 

Grade 

8,464.5 

278.37 

338 

do 

do 

Dorothea 

Friesland 

5,634.0 

191.14 

221 

do 

do 

Anthloem 

do 

6,766.25 

218.99 

259 

do 

do 

Katie 

do 

4,156.50 

121.96 

137 

do 

do 

Janie 

do 

3,956 5 

136.86 

144 

do 

do 

Lucy 

do 

4,292.0 

125.14 

136 

do 

do 

Elsie 

do 

7,310.75 

244.50 

229 

do 

do 

Hannah 

do 

j 6,181.0 

206.60 

191 

do 

do 

Fanny 

do 

6,304.25 

1 211.72 

207 

do 

do 

Isa 

do 

4,580.5 

136.40 

152 

do 

do 

Bertha 

do 

6,188.0 

, 227.11 

1 277 

do 

do 

Kleinbloem 

do 

5,175.25 

1 166.17 

1 215 

do 

do 

Waterbloem ... 

do 

7/249.0 

1 254.74 

' 312 

do 

do 

Mooibloem 

do 

5,476.5 

179.49 

• 233 

do 

do 

Clara 

do 

6,693.0 

263.10 

275 

do 

do 

Palm Tree Allie 

do 

9,162.0 

4,677.5 

330.08 

360 

do 

do 

Gladys 

do 

14:1.79 

205 

do 

do 



Dates of Meetings of Farmers* Associations, Southern Rhodesia. 
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Farming Calendar. 


October. 

BEE KEEPING. 

Bush bloom is now on, the queens consequently are laying vigorously, 
therefore give space and ventilation. In good districts, where stocks are 
strong, nectar may be coming in freely, and to prevent swarming it may 
be necessary to remove a crate of honey. By using the carbolic cloth, the 
operation is easily and quickly accomplished. At this season, whenever a 
crate of honey is removed, a properly fitted empty crate must take its place, 
otherwise the bees will swarm. Keep the apiary clear of weeds, and all 
hives well shaded. Feed any weak stocks. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

Irrigation should be continued, followed by thorough cultivation, it no 
good soaking rains occur. From about the middle of this month to middle 
of next is the best time to plant orange trees, as they have hardened up 
their first crowth, and if properly attended to will commence to grow right 
away, so tnat by the end of the growing season they will have put on con- 
siderable growth and established themselves well in the ground 

CROPS. 

With the advent of summer heat plant growth is only limited by con- 
ditions of moisture. It is best, however, on unirrigated lands to delay 
planting until steady rains can be relied on, and in the meantime to utilise 
any opportunity that offers to get the soil into as good a condition of tilth 
as possible. Vleis and low-lying lands that later on become boggy may, 
however, be planted to maize or pumpkins. 

Ploughing of old lands may continue, and if the clods are not too hard, 
the plough Mould immediately be followed by the disc or spike harrow. 
Lan^ ploughed earlier in the season can be cross-ploughed or disc-harrowed 
or rolled to bring them to a good condition for seeding. 

Most winter cereal crops will be ripe and ready for harvest, and the 
stubble should be ploughed under as soon after reaping is finished as 
possible. 

Owing to the difficulty of keeping the seed, it may be necessary to plant 
main crop potatoes this month, but if planting can be postponed until later, 

it is to be preferred. 

The overhauling of all implements required for use on summer crops 
should receive attention. 

DAIRYING. 

Cows in milk should now, before the rains, be getting a full ration of 
succulents and concentrates. It is a wise practice to keep them in good 
condition, so that when the grass comes after the first rains they may make 
full use of it for milk production, and not be compelled to draw on their body 
tissue to keep up the supply. The same applies to dry cows which will 
calve in November or December. If they are allowed to fall into poor 
condition, the calves are usually weedy, and the milk is poor both in 
quantity and quality. To get the most prom out of the early grass it is 
essential that a ration of concentrates be continued to be fed. The weather 
is now beginning to become warm, and every precaution should be taken to 
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ket'p tilt* cream and washiiig water for butter making as cool as possible. 
This ran be best achieved by means of a home-made cooler or safe, over 
which wet cloths are hung. If this is exposed to the wind the temperature 
of its contents can be considerably reduced and good butter made. It is 
always essential to wash the butter whilst in a granular stage with the 
coolest water obtainable. Canvas water coolers are difficult to beat for 
obtaining the requisite supply of cold water. 

The shelves of the cheese room should be scrubbed with plenty of hot 
water and soda, and for the last rinsing a very weak solution of formalin 
should be employed. This will kill all mites and mould spores. Should 
chee.se-making be begun this month it is essential that the milk should be 
t(*sted for butter fat. Most milk in Rhodesia at this time of the year 
IS deficient in butter fat, because most of the cows have been allowed to 
fall off in condition. If the milk tests below 3.3 per cent, butter fat it is 
very difficult to make satisfactory cheese. Cheese made from milk of a 
low fat content invariably becomes hard, dry and flavourless in a very 
^hort time. Should the milk be deficient, it is good practice to defer cheese 
making operations until later in the season. 

ENTOI^IOLOGICAL. 

Mai^e.— Where circumstances permit early growth of maize, crop*' 
planted late in October are liable to suffer in December from stalk-borer, 
especially if only a few acres are involved. If maize can be planted early 
in October, the plants are usually large enough by December to outgrow^ 
serious damage. See “Maize Stalk-Borer,’’ “Rhodesia Agricultural 
Journal,” December, 1917. Cutworms are very apt to be troublesome in 
the wet vleis. See “Cutworms,” “Rhodesia Agricultural Journal,” August, 
1918. Maize beetle is now in its pupal stage. Thorough working and 
smashing up of the soil at this time will destroy great numbers. 

Tobacco. — See notes for last month, together with article in this 
“Journal,” on “Baiting cf Tobacco Seed Beds with Cyanogas Calcium 
Cyanide.” The lands must be kept free from all weeds w'hich caterpillars 
may feed on, and it is well net to have maize lands, tomato and Cape 
gooseberries near to tobacco lands; a dealing of some depth is advisable, 
whicli must be regularly weeded. 

Cotton. — Thorough cultivation and keeping down ©f weeds should be 
resorted to in order to lessen the infestation of over-wintering pupae, by 
exposure to ih»* sun, and birds. 

Potato. — Avoid introducing root gallworin and potato diseases to valu- 
able land under irrigation or to the home garden with seed potatoes. See 
“Diseases of the Potivto Tuber and Selection of Sound Seed,” “Rhodesia 
Agricultural Journal,” February, 1914. Growing plants in October may 
be defoliated by caterpillars, or the tops severely injured by the potato tuber 
moth. Spray with arsenate of lead (powder), 1 lb. to 30 gallons of water: 
or (paste), 1 lb. to 16 gallons of water. 

Cabbage, Turnip, etc., are apt to suffer severely from diamond back 
moth and webworm. Dust regularly with Paris green, 1 lb. ; fresh water- 
slaked lime, 20 lbs. Foi cabbage aphis, water liberally, and wash plants 
regularly with a forceful stream of water from a hose or spray pump. 

Beans and Peas are little attacked by insects at this time of year. If 
aphis (green fly) is troublesome, the plants may be sprayed with soap wash 
or tobacco wash. Leaf-eating beetles are best destroyed by hand. 

Cucumbers, Marrows, etc., may be attacked by leaf-eating beetles, 
which quickly destroy the young plants. The young plants may be pro- 
tected by gauze covers. Once vigorous growth has started, the damage is 
negligible. 

Citrus. — All out-of-season fruit should be removed by this time. Destroy 
all fruit “struck” by the false codling moth. Aphis may be controlled by 
very careful spraying with the combined “Lime-Sulphur-Nicotine” spray 
(for details 'see last month’s “Journal,” page 871), while the yellow thrip 
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may also bo kept in check by this spray. Avoid using miscible oils for 
citrus spraying. A careful search should be made for the American 
bollworm (‘‘Heliothis obsoleta*’), and the Chief Entomologist should be im- 
mediately informed should this pest be found. 

Deciduous Fruit Trees, including grape vines, are liable to attack by 
chafer beetles. Heavy spraying with lead arsenate (paste), 1 lb. to 10 
gallons of water, or (powder), 1 lb. to 20 gallons, appears to afford con- 
siderable protection, but the leaves need thoroughly coating. 


Fig. — Fruit infested with fig weevil should be collected regularly and 
destroyed. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


All flower seeds, annual and perennial, may be sown as in September. A 
word or two on open seed beds may not be out of place here. These beds 
should be prepared in a sheltered position, and the soil should be well and 
deeply dug. This is more essential than at first thought,* as in this state 
the soil when once watered is more easily kept moist, and is not so liable to 
cake. The top dressing should be free from all undecayed vegetable matter, 
and when sown, the seeds should be covered with a thin dressing of fine 
light soil, over which a thin covering of grass may be placed to check 
evaporation. Transplanting from boxes or beds should be done on a dull 
day c^T towards evening; the plants should be well watered before being 
removed, and the roots disturbed as little as possible, care being taken 
that the latter have their full depth and spread when planting. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

As in September, nearly all vegetable seeds may be sown. Elarly 
potatoes should be earthed up when reaching the height of about eight 
inches. In planting a small amount of marrow, melon, cucumber, and 
pumpkin, the writer has found it economical to sow the seed one in a tin and 
transplant when about four inches high in hills. A few’ cucumbers planted 
in thi** manner yielded nearly 400 a week for. about two months. Sweet corn 
and maize may al.so be sown this month. 


FORESTRY. 

Prick out into tins or trays any seedlings that are ready. Seedlings 
in o))en beds may have their tap roots cut so as to develop fibrous lateral 
roots. Further sowings of Euralypt seed to be taken in hand. If conditions 
are favourable, cross plough and harrow land broken up in early autumn. 


POULTRY. 

October is usually a hot month, and poultry keepers should therefore 
see that their birds have shade during the hottest part of the day. At the 
same time they should have plenty of air. One often sees birds during hot 
weather sitting under dense bushes, which is almost worse than no shade 
at ail. 

All houses should be examined and, if necebsary, repaired. It is 
advisable to repeat the caution that birds mu.st have dry quarters. 

Many poultry keepers do not realise the vital necessity of giving their 
birds, especially the young stock, plenty of succulent green food during the 
hot weather. It should be cut up and placed in boxes or hoppers about 
7.30 a.m. and 5 p.iii., and, if very hot, also at noon; it should never be 
placed in the sun. As much as the birds will eat should be supplied. Lack 
of it, especially during hot weather, causes a reduced output of eggs, 
smaller eggs and light-coloured yolks; further, a disease known as 
“nutritional disease” is likely to affect the birds and cause deaths. The 
symptoms are much like those of eye roup, without the well-known 
offensive smell of roup. It is due to the fact that vitamiiie A, which is 
present in large amounts in all succulent green foods, and which is so 
necessary for nutrition, is lacking. There is no doubt that many chickens 
and fowls die each year from this cause. 
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Ducks. — These during the hot weather require even more siiade than do 
fowls; they cannot stand the direct rays of the sun nor sultry heat. The 
houses should always have dry floors, and should be overhauled before the 
rains commence. Ducks sleeping on damp floors often contract rheumatism 
and cramp. Part of the floor of the duck house should be raised a few 
inches, thus ensuring a dry bed. 

As many ducklings should be hatched as possible now, provided, of 
course, there is the prospect of a sale for them at ten weeks old. They 
thrive best in the wet weather. 

Turkeys. — Stop hatching until after the wet season is over. To rear 
turkeys in the wet weather entails a good deal of time, labour, e.\pen.se 
and often los.^'cs. Once a young turkey chick gets wet, it will probably 
die; at any rate it will never be the same bird it would have been had it 
not got wet. Give the older turkeys all the range possible; the further 
afield they go, the better grown birds they become, and less is the expense 
of feeding. See also that their roosting quarters are water tight before 
the rains commence. 

STOCK. 

Cattle. — Ranching cattle on granite veld will in many instances be in 
fairly good condition on account of the early grass in the vleis, etc. On 
the diorite soils and later veld the cattle owner will still have to watch his 
weaker cattle carefully. In any case all supplies of hay, ensilage, n4ijordas, 
etc., should be carefully husbanded in anticipation of possible late rains, 
but at the same time every effort should be made to prevent cattle becoming 
weak. Dairymen will need to feed highly both witli succulents and green 
foods. Calves should be weaned and branded, if this has not already been 
done, and care should be taken that they do not suffer any st^rious set-back 
by reason of the want of veld. If calves are not desired in mid-winter, 
the bulls should be taken out of the herd now until the end of January. 
Care should be taken to provide a plentiful supply of clean water, and 
dipping must be regularly attended to. 

Sheep. — If spring lambs are expected, one should see that the sheep 
shed is in order, and that there is a supply of hay, ensilage or mealies for 
the poorer ewes in the case of late rains. All drinking places should he 
cleaned out, and care taken that the water supply is sufficient. 


TOBACCO. 

Continue to sow seed beds. Where grass has been put on the seed beds 
to assist germination of seed a daily inspection should be made, and as soon 
as the first few plants make their appearance the grass slmuld be raised 
up a little from the bed in order to prevent the plants growing “spindley.” 
All possible preparation for the coming planting season should be made. 


VETERINARY. 

White scour is prevalent in spring — November and December — but 
dipping is eradicating this disease. There is still danger from vegetable 
poisoning, and it will only disappear when there is plenty of good grass on 
the veld. 

WEATHER. 


This is apt to be a hot, dry month, and rather trying, therefore, to 
man and beast, and the strong winds which blow at this sea^n add to 
the general discomfort. Evaporation is, as a consequence, at its greatest 
at this time of year, and dams and pools lose moat from this cause. The 
prevalence of yeld fires at this time of year adds to the anxiety of the 
stock owner. 


The rainy season has occasionally started early in October, but for 
oractical purposes it need not be expected before the end of this month. 
The days are becoming warmer, and often even hot and oppressive. Clouds 
gradually collect, at first disappearing at sunset, but later becoming more 
persistent. Sheet lightning is usually frequent, and showers of grndua'lv 
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increasing severity meurk that the rainy season has set in. Steps should 
be taken in advance to provide for the run>off after such torrential rains, 
otherwise serious loss may result. 

The normal rainfall varies from three-quarters of an inch to an inch 
in the different portions of the country. The rain usually occurs in the 
form of thunder-showers, which are not long sustained and are fairly local, 
but the total rainfall experienced during the month does not vary much 
over the whole country, with the exception of the eastern border, where 
the rainfall is usually heavier. 


Notes from the 


“ Gazette. 


“ Gazette ” 
Date. 

10.9.26. 

10.9.26. 

3.9.26. 


Itemt. 

AB^RICAX COAST FEVER. 

Government Notice No. 524 declares certain farms as areas of 
infection and guard area in the Matopo and Umzingwane native 
districts. 

Government Notice No. 523 applies the “Animals Diseases 
Amending Ordinance, 1911,“ t(» the area described in Govern- 
ment Notice No. 524. 

Government Notice No. 504 amends the areas of infection and 
guard area in the Bulawayo and Nyamandhlovu native districts. 


MAIZE ACT, 1925. 

20.8.26. White Dent maize is prescribed as the maize which shall be 
grown in the areas described hereunder : — 

, An area in the Mazoe district bounded by and including 
the following farms; — Wiseacre, Erin, Simoona Estate, Geluk, 
Glen Douglas, Benwell, Benwell Extension No. 2, Chelvey, 
Brockley, Chomkuti, Dunaverty, Lagnaha, Maparu, Hinton, 
Dimitra, Dunkerry, Felton, Argyle Park, Rosetta Rust, Hedley- 
wood, Cragside, Trefusis, Retreat, Normansland, Vergenoeg, 
Chipadzi, Chiwaridza, The Bend, Avilion, Woodbrook, Eippen- 
dale, Atherstone, Kingston, Hildadale, Cardiff, Brinkburn. 
(G.N. 486.) 

17.9.26. An area bounded by and including the following farms in the 
Mazoe native district ; — Govete Ranch, Umvukwe Estate, Frog- 
more Extension, Frogmore, Hasfa, Arda, Tekke, Banff, 
Nyachura, Maori Ranch, Buia Ranch, Macumbiri, Msorodoni, 
The Three Sisters, Ruorka Ranch, O’Meath, Mondynes, Brother- 
ton, Umvukwe Flats, Ealing, Stockwell, Impinge Ranch, Stock- 
bury, Umsengedsi ai^d Long Ranch. (G.N. 541.) 
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Departmental Bulletins. 


The following Bulletins, consisting of reprints of articles which 
have appeared in this Journal, are available for distribution free of 
charge to applicants in Southern Rhodesia only Outside Southern 
Rhodesia, 3d per copy. 


No 174 
No 218 
No 225 
No 232 
No 266 

No 269 
No 278 
No 327 
No 362 
No 363 

No 374 
No 394 

No 403 
No. 407. 
No 416 

No 422 

No. 423 
No 428 
No 429 
No. 442 
No. 464 

No 466 
No 462 
No 464 
No 467 


No. 499. 


No 504. 
No 609. 
No. 610 


AGRICULTURE \ST> CROPS 


Notes on Hop Growing, by H G Mundy, F L S 
Useful Measuiemente for Maize, by J A T Walters, B A 
Napier Foddei oi Elephant Grass by J A T Walters, B A 
Witch Weed or Rooi Bloem, by J A T Walters, B A 

Piospects of Maize and Tobacco Crops, 1917, bv Eric A Nobbs 
Ph D , B Sc , and F Eyles, F L S 
Fanning in Gianite Country, by R C Simmons 

New Ciops foi Rhodesia, by J AT Walters, B A 
Linseed, by C Mainwaiing 

The Cultivation of Rice, b\ H G Mundy, F L b 

The Manuiing oi Maize at Makwiro, by G N Blackshaw QBE, 
BSc, FIC 

Fibre Crops, by J AT Walters B A 

The Intel dependence of Ciop Rotation and Mixed Farming, by 
H G Mundy, FLS 

Floiida Beggar Weed, bv 11 G Mundv, FLS 
Wheat 


Grasses of Agiicultuial Importance in Southein Rhodesia by 
H G Mundy, F L S , G N Blatkshaw, QBE, B Sc , F 1 C 
and E V Flack 

Improvement of Rhodesian White Mai/e by Selection, by C 
Mainwaring 

The Common Sunflower, by C Mainwaring 
The Sweet Potato, by J A T Walters, B A 


Propagation of Kudzu Vine, by H C Arnold 
Swamp or Irrigation Rice, by K V Yoshi, Bombay 
The Growing of Potatoes m Southern Rhodesia, by C Main 
w&nn^ 

Legumes in Southern Rhodesia, by J A T. Walters 
Hay-making in Rhodesia, by C Mainwaring 


and Maimiing for Maize Pioduction, by G N 
•F.I 


Snsilage, by J. A T Walters, B.A. 

kill Treatment - ^ 

Blackshaw, O B E , B Sc., *0 C , „ ^ , _ . 

Vlaize Production on the Sand Veld, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agnc., 
F.L.S., Chief Agriculturist 
Castor Oil, by Guy A Taylor, M A 
Cotton Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by D. D Brown 
:;heck-row Planting of Maize, by H Q Mundy, FLS 
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No. 513. The Garob Bean in Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 533. Silage: Its Composition and Value as a Farm Food, by G. N 
Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 539. Barley Growing. 

No. 541. The Potato Crop under Irrigation, by G. R. Syfret. 

No. 545. Artificial or ^nthetic Farmyard Manure, by H. G. Mundy, 
Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 546. Notes on Fertilisers and Soil Treatment, by T. J. Mossop. 

• No. 550. Onion Gro^^ing under Irrigation, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 552. Mixed Farming in Matabeleland, by Gordon Co^er. 

No. 557. Selection of Virgin Land for Arable Farming, by Gf. N. Blackshaw, 
O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 560. Climatic Conditions and Cotton Growing in Southern Rhodesia, 
by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 561. Wheat Growing in Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 568. The Treatment of Arable Land, by G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E., 
B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 571. A Farmers’ Calendar of Crop Sowings, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 581. Leguminous Crops for Stock and Soil Improvement in Southern 
Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring, Agriculturist. 

No. 590. Rye, by H. W. Hilliard, Junior Agriculturist. 

No. 591. Maize Export Conference Proceedings. 

No. 598. Drought-resistant and Early-maturing Crops for Areas of Late 
Rainfall, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 599. Rhodesian Soils and their Treatment, by E. V. Flack. 

No. 601. Maize for Export, by S. D. Timson. 

No. 603. The Production of Maize in Southern Rhodesia, by C. Main- 
waring, Agriculturist. 

Botanical Specimens for Identification. 

Maize Grading Regulations. 


REPORTS ON CROP EXPERIMENTS. 

No. 94. Second Report on Experiments, by J. H. Hampton. 

No. 189. The Manuring of Maize on the Government Experiment Farm, 
Qwebi, by G. N. Blackshaw, B.Sc., F.C.8. 

No. 216. Manuring of Maize on Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, 
by A. G. Holborow, F.I.C. 

No. 220. Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1914-15, by E. A. Nobbs. 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 221. Results of Experiments, Longila, 1914-15, by J. Muirhead. 

No. 239. Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1915-16, by E. A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 246. Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1915-16, Part II., by E. 
A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 268. Manuring Maize, Government Farm, Gwebi, by A. G. Holborow, 
F.I.C. 

No. 279. Report on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1916-17, by E. A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 341. Report on Crop Experiments, 1918-19, Gwebi Experimefit Farm. 

No. 342. Rotation Experiments, 1913-19, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. , and 
J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 382. Annual Report of Experiments, Experiment Station, Salisbury, 
1919-20. 

No. .405. Annual Report of Crop Experiments, 1920-21, Gwebi Experiment 
Farm, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S., and J. H. Hampton. 

No. 411, Annual Report of Experiments, 1920-21, Experiment Station, 
Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 413. Arlington Sand Veld Experiment Station, First Report, by H. G 
Mundy, F.L.S., and E. E. Wright. 
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No. 432. 

No. 433. 
No. 440. 

No. 485. 

No. 486. 

No. 492. 

No. 514. 

No. 519. 

No. 537. 

No. 564. 
No. 566. 

No. 608. 

No. 540. 
No. 582. 

No. 585. 
No. 605. 

No. 607. 

xNo. 196. 

No. 209. 
No. 224. 

No.230. 

No. 247. 

No. 259. 

No. 281. 
No. 286. 

No. 303. 
No. 322. 
No. 361. 
No. 380. 
No. 3%. 


Bulawayo Municipal Experiment Station, Firat Report, by H. G*. 
Mundy, F.L.S. 

Winter Cereal Experiments, 1921, by D. E. McLoughlin. 

Annual Report of ELxperimenls, 1921-22, Experiment Station, 
Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1922-23, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Bulawayo Experiment Station, Annual Report for Season 1922-23, 
by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Annual Report of Crop Experiments, Gwebi Experiment Farm, 
1922-23, by H. G. Mundy. 

Bulawayo Experiment Station Report, 1923-24, by H. G. Mundy, 
F.L.S. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1923-24, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by II. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

Crop Rotations on the Gwebi Experiment Farm, 1923-24, by 
H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric.. F.L.S. 

A Maize Rotation Experiment, by A. R. ^lorkel. 

Bulawayo Experiment Station, Avinual Report for Year 1924-25, 
by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

Annual Report of Experiments. 1924-25, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by IT. G. Mundy, Di}). Agric., F.L.S. 


TOBACCO. 

Fire cured Tobacco, by H. W. Taylor, B.Agr. 

Tobacco C'ultuie in Southern Rhodesia — Harvesting and Curing 
of Virginia Tobacco, by D. J). Brown. 

Tobacco Mosaic in Southern Rhodesia, by F. Eyles, F.L.S., F.S.S. 

Flue-Curing Tobacco Barns, Bulking and Grading Sheds, by 
P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. (Eng.), Acting Government Irrigation 
Engineer. 

Tobacco Seed Beds, by D. D. Brown. 


STATISTICS. 


Collection of Agricultural Statistics in Southern Rhodesia, by 
Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

The Agricultural Returns for 1914, by B. Haslewood, F.S.S. 
Statistical Returns of Crops in Southern Rhodesia for the Season 
1914-15, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and B. Haslewood. 
Farm and Live Stock Statistics, 1915, by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., and B. Haslewood, F.S.S. 

Statistical Returns of Crops grown by Europ<»ans in Southern 
Rhodesia for the Season 1916-16, by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., and Fred Eyles, F.L.S. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce, 1916, by Eric A. 

Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

Statistics of Crops, 1916-17, by F. Eyles, F.L.S. 


Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1917/ 
by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B8c., and F. Eyles. F.L.S. 

Statistics of Crops, 1917-18, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and 
F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce, 1918, by F. Eyles, 
F.L.S. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1919, 
by F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

Statistics of Crops grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia, 
1919-20, by H. C. A. Fynn. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for 1920, by 
H. C. K. Fynn. 


a 
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No. 409. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europ^eans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1920-21, by H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 426. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the year 1921^ 
by H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 443. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia for 
the Season 1921-22, by F. Eylcs, F.L.S., and H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 469. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1922, 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 484. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1922-23, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 496. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1923, 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 502. Winter Crops, 1923, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 527. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1923-24, by A. Borradaile Bell. ^ 

No. 643. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1924, 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 580. Statistics of Summer Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia for the Season 1924-25, by A. Borradaile Bell, 
Statistician. 

No. 595. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1925, 
by A. Borradaile Bell, Statistician. 


LIVE STOCK. 

No. 208. Water in the Diet of Live Stock, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S 

No. 227. An Experiment in Beef Production, by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 245. Beef Feeding Experiment No. 2, by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 260. Beef Feeding Experiment No. 3, by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 336. Butchering and Flaying. 

No. 338. From Breeder to Butcher; Beef Feeding Experiment No. 6, by 
E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 345. Notes on the Theory and Practice of Feeding Cattle in Southern 
Rhodesia, Part IV., by B. C. Simmons. 

No. 381. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 8, by 
Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 392. Memorandum on the Cattle Industry of Southern Rhodesia, 1921. 

No. 421. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 9, 

Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 

No. 446. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 11,, 
Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by Eric A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 

No. 448. The Cattle Industry. 

No. 468. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 13, 
by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 469. Hand-Rearing of Calves, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 478. The Management of Sheep, by Montague Gadd. 

No. 482. The Feeding of Fattening Cattle, Dairy Cows and Pigs, by 

G. N. Blackshsw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 483. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiments Nos, 14 
and 15, Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by Brie A. 
Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 489. Further Notes inpon the Feeding of Farm Animals, by G. N. 
Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 584. Merino Sheep in Southern Rhodesia, by H. W. Hilliard. 

No. 589. Raising Pigs for Profit, by MacW. Ingram, Garth Farm, P.B. 
Bulawayo. 

Arsenite Cattle Dip — How to Mix. 
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DAIRYING. 

No. 383. Control of Temperature in Dairying, by T. Hamilton, M.A.i 

N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 418. Manufacture of Cheddar Cheese, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., 
N.D.D. 

No. 427. Common Defects in Butter-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., 

N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 449. Farm Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 463. The Rearing of Bacon Pigs for Bacon Factory Purposes, by 
T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 495. How to Produce First Grade Cream, by T. Hamilton, ^I.A. 

No. 498. Gouda or Sweet-Milk Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton. M.A., 

N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 511. Bacon Curing on the Farm, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., 

N.D.D. 

No. 520. Treatment of Gassy Curds in Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton, 
M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 530. The Dairy Industry : Causes of Variation in Cream Tests, bv 
T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 562. Bacteria and the Dairy Industry, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

No. 567. Cottage Cheese, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

No. 572. The Pasteurisation of Milk and Cream, by J. R. Corry, 
B.Sc. (Agr.). 

No. 577. Cream Cheese, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

No. 583. Cream Cooling Devices, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 594. Milk Recording and its Advantages, by T. Hamilton, M.A.? 
N^D.A., N.D.D. Introduction by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. 

No. 604. Farm Butter Making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.D., N.D.A., 
Dairy Expert. 

No. 606. The Production of Clean Milk, by T. Hamilton and J. R. Corry, 
Dairy Experts. 

Drawings of cow byres can be obtained upon application to the 
Dairy Expert, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury. 

VETERINARY. 

No. 121. Rabies, by LI, E. W, Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., and T. G. Millington, 
M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H. 

No. 191. Scab or Scabies in Sheep and Goats, by Rowland Williams, 
. M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 313. Obstruction in Sheath of Ox, by J. M. Sinclair, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 364. Round-worm Infection of Calves, by H. E. Hornby, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 431. History, Control and Treatment of Infectious Abortion in Cattle 
in Southern Rhodesia, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 435. A Short History of Infective Diseases, by J. M. Sinclair, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 474. Heartwater. 

No. 480. Measles in Swine, by P. D. Huston, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 488. A Note on an Outbreak of Infectious Abortion associated with 
Sterility, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., and P. D. Huston, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 500. Infectious Abortion, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 636. Inoculation of Cattle against Redwater and Gall Sickness, by 
LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 570. The Spaying of Bovines, by' G. C. Hooper Sharpe, M.C., 
M.R.C.V.S., and M. H. Kingcome, M.B.O.V.S. 

No. 697. Suspected Poisoning of Stock: The Proper Procedure, by 
M. H. Kingcome, M.R.C.V.S. (Lon.), and A. W. Facer, B.A. 

. (Oxon.), A.I.O. 

Services of Government Veterinary Surgeons. 
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IRRIGATION. 

No. 270. Odzani River Irrigation Scheme, by W. M. Watt. 

No. 300. The Dangers and Prevention of Soil Erosion, by W. M. Watt. 

No. 349. The Hydraulic Ram, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.Inst.C.E.^ 
A.M.I.E.E. 

No. 376. Notes on the Water Law of Southern Rhodesia, by R. Mcllwaine,. 
M.A., LL.B. 

No. 384. The Application of Water in Irrigation, by A. C. Jennings, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.I.E.E. 

No. 400. Soil Washing, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.I.C.E., A.M.I.E.E. 

No. 412. Water Power Resources of Southern Rhodesia, by C. L. Robert- 
son, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 438. Summer Irrigation in Rhodesia, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.Inst.C.E. 
No. 452. Weira and their Construction, by A. C. Jenniygs, A.M.I.C.E., 

A. M.I.E.E. 

No. 475. Soil Washing, by A. C. Jennings, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.I.E.E. 
No. 521. Water : Its Use for Irrigation, by E. V. Flack. 

No. 529. The Umtali River Irrigation Scheme, by C. P. Robinson, B.Sc. 
No. 558. How to use an Engineer’s or Farm Level, by P. H. Haviland,. 

B. Sc. (Eng.). 

No. 565. Further Notes on Soil Erosion, by P. IT Haviland, B.Sc. (Eng.). 
Engineering Advice. 

FORESTRY. 

No. 366. The Management of Woods, by J. S. Henkel. 

No. 439. Forestry in Rhodesia : Planting and Care of Forest Trees, by 

J. S. Henkel. 

No. 470. Forestry in Southern Rhodesia: The Propagation of Eucalvpts, 
by J. S. Henkel. 

No. 512. Indigenous Timbeis for Fencing, by J. S. Henkel. 

No. 523. Tree Planting and Termites, by A. S. Thornewill, B.A. 

No. 528. Forestry in Southern Rhodesia: Timber and Fuel for Tobacco 
Growers, by J. S. Henkel. 

No. 555. Forestry in the Melsetter District, by J. S. Henkel. 

No. 575. Tending of Eucalyptus Plantations, by A. S. Thornewill, B.A. 
No. 578. Rules for Tree Planting, by A. S. Thornewill, B.A. 

Price List of Forest Tree Transplants, Ornamental Shrubs, Hedge 
Plants and Seeds. 

HORTICULTURE. 

No. 471. Budding of Citrus Trees, by A. G. Turner. 

No. 596. Establishment and Care of a Home Orchard, by G. W. Marshall, 
Horticulturist. 

A Comparative Study of the Citrus Industry of Sbuth Africa, by 
Herbert J. Webber, Ph.D., D.Agr. Prioe 2/-. 

ENTOMOLOGY AND VEGETABLE PATHOLOGY. 

No. 139. Termites, oi^ “White Ants,” by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 178. Illustrations of Natural Forest in relation to Tsetse Fly, by 

R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 187. The Dusty .Surface Beetle, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 197. Chafer Beetles, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 204. Some Injurious Caterpillars, by R. W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 214. Some Household Insects, by R. Lowe Thompson, B.A. 

No. 210. More Household Insects, by R. Lowe Thompson, B.A. 
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No 228 Rhodesian Citrus Pests, by R W Jack, FES 
No 233 Does it Pay to Spray Potatoes in Southern Rhodesia^ b\ Rupeii 
W Jack, FES ^ 

No 261 luinip Sawfly, by R W Jack, E S 
No 280 The Maize Beetle, by R W Jack Jb E S 
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Editorial. 


Contributions and correspondence regarding subjects 
affecting the farming industry of Southern Rhodesia are 
invited. All communications regarding these matters and 
subscriptions and advertisements should be addressed to: — 
The Editor^ Department of Agriculture^ Salisbury. 


The Great ‘‘B” Tobacco Estate.— This farm, which is 
the property of Mr, A, C. Henderson and is situated on the 
Golden Stairs road about 18 miles from Salisbury, is pro- 
bably one of the best known in the Colony. The photographs 
reproduced on the opposite page will give some idea of the 
farm activities, and, supplemented by a few observations, 
may be of interest. 

The area of the farm is 7,000 acres and the soil is mainly 
‘‘contact’’ of a clayey nature. The type of tobacco grown is 
Hickory* Pryor (Virginia), and the acreage planted last season 
was 300 acres, from which 200,000 lbs. of graded leaf were 
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obtained. The quality was uniformly good, and it is obvious 
that with this yield per acre Mr. Henderson had a successful 
season. There are fourteen flue-curing barns, which are of 
greater capacity than the average barn and equal to eighteen 
ordinary standard barns. Mr. Henderson states that it was 
owing to an extremely favourable season that he was able to 
pass last season’s crop through the barns. Planting was con- 
tinued from 15th November to 15th Febiaiaiy, but in a normal 
season the barn accommodation would only be sufficient for a 
200-acre crop. 

The fertiliser used for the tobacco crop is No. 4 blood 
meal, which is applied at the rate of 150 lbs. per acre, though 
this year Mr. Henderson is increasing the application to 
200 lbs. per acre, with the object of getting more body into 
the leaf and consecjuently increasing the acreage yield. 

The practice hitherto at Great “B” has been to grow 
tobacco on the same land for three seasons, but last year the 
experiment was tried of cropping some of the cotton and maize 
land with tobacco, and the results were sufficiently encourag- 
ing to warrant a further trial; in fact, it was found that 
just as good a crop was reaped as from new land. The rota- 
tion it is intended to adopt will be to grow tobacco for two 
seasons, maize for one season and then to fallow for one year. 
It should be stated that Mr. Henderson’s methods of cropping 
and rotation are not those usually practised, and much more 
experience is desirable before the adoption of such methods 
(‘an generally b^ recommended. Mr. Henderson endorses 
this view. 

The cost of growing tobacco in Khodesia necessarily 
varies considerably, and it is difficult to obtain reliable data. 
Carefully audited figures show that the cost* of growing 
tobacco at Great “B” works out at between 8Jd. and 9d. per 
lb. This figure includes warehouse charges, but it does not 
include interest on capital. All the tobacco is graded on 
the farm. Mr. Henderson states that, owing to the increased 
price of labour, costs this year are expected to amount to 
lOd. per lb. Two white men are employed during the grow- 
ing season and three during the curing season. The number 
of natives employed throughout the year averages about 220. 

Mr. Henderson emphasises three major points as making 
for successful tobacco growing, and any advice offered by a 




Tobacco bced bedb at Gient “15” faim, showing watei furrow. 



An evpansp uf seed beds at Great “B ” 
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grower of his experience is well worth heeding. l£o gives 
the advice (1) to break up the land intpnde<l for the crop the 
seavHon before it is intended to plant* it ; (2) to use only 

vigorous plants; (d) to pick the leaf at the right time. As 
regards the latter, as with ciiring, judgment will only come 
with experience, but Mr. Henderson considers it better to 
pick the leaf over-ripe than under-ripe. There is in our 
knowledge a tendency in this Colony to pick tobacco which is 
too green, a colour whi(*h it is very difficult to eradicate in 
the curing pro<'ess and which materially affects the selling 
price of the leaf. 

A considerable iiuml>er of plants are re<piire<l to plant 
the acreage put down to tobacco at Great “11,” and the illus- 
tration gives some idea of the extent of the seed beds, though 
it does not take ia all the area. For the dOO-acre crop, 
10,000 square yards of seed beds are recj[uired. The beds are 
each 100 s^iuare yards in extent, and sowing proceeds at 
weekly intervals from early Octol>er. In the first week twenty 
beds are sown, and then ten every week afterwards for a 
further eight weeks. At the end of the ninth w’eek, if the 
fii*st seeded bed is not planted out, the plants are taken out 
and the bed is re-sow’ii. This continues until there arc suffi- 
cient plants for the whole crop. Seed is sowm at the rate 
of one level teasi)oonful to 15 square yards. The seed bt^ds 
at Great “11” are weltered through the (dieese cloth, instead 
of after removing the covering UvS is customaiy elsewhere. 
The soil of the seed beds also is not sterilised, the reason 
being that the site is on fairly high ground and is compara- 
tively free from insect pestv'i, while it is considered that burn- 
ing the soil may destroy the humus. 

Ml*. Henderson expi esses concern at the manner in which 
farmers with no experience of the tobacco crop and settlers 
with little knowdedge of local conditions are preparing to 
plant out large acreages this season. We have in this Journal 
from time to time advised growlers so circumstanced to plant 
a small acreage until they have acquired practical knowledge 
of the crop, and we would take, this opportunity of repeating 
this advice. Mr. Henderson commenced growing tobacco in 
1910, but the acreage planted was fifteen acres, and he only 
extended this area cus experience was gained. Apropos of 
this point he expressed himself as follows: — “The majority 
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of new growers to-day seem to think that 100 acres is the 
minimum they should start with, and by the time they have 
reaped and cured their crop are stuck for both cash and 
credit. If they would limit their crop to, say, 30 to 40 acres 
for the first season and put up a grading* shed with the balance 
of their money, they would be able to send a saleable article 
(in graded tobacco) away from their farms at the end of the 
season, instead of, as many of them do to-day, an article that 
is unsaleable and also on which no money can be obtained 
for perhaps six or nine months.’* 

It only remains to be said that the Grea\ ‘‘B” Farm is 
an object lesson of what can be achieved by dint of hard 
work, personal supervision and close attention to essiMitial 
detail. 


The Maize Competitioila — We have been asked to draw 
the attention of our readers to the fact that entries for the 
Maize Competition close on 15th November. The entry fee 
is £l per plot, and late entries, with an additional fee of 
10s. per plot, will be accepted up to the end of December. 
The conditions of this competition have been well advertised, 
and we trust it will receive the hearty support of all maize 
growers, for we know of no measure better calculated to im- 
prove the standard of maize in the Colony than this com- 
petition. The Chief Agriculturist has written an article speci- 
ally for this issue of the Journal, in which he gives much 
valuable advice to intending competitors, and we commend 
this to the careful attention of those interested. 

Entries should be sent to the • Secretary , Maize Associa- 
tion, P.O. Box 592, Salisbury. 


Weather ForecaetSi — The issue of a daily weather report 
and short period forecast will be resumed on the Ist Novem- 
ber. These forecasts will be issued at noon daily throughout 
the season and cover a period of 48 hours. Last season they 
were telegraphed to the post offices at the following centres : 
Arcturus, Belingwe, Bindura, Bromley, Bulawayo, Banket 
Junction, Concession, Darwendale, Glendale, Heany* Junc- 
tion, Hartley, Hunter’s Road, Inoro, Lydiate,^ Makwiro, 




A good supply of vigorous plants is essential to succtssful tobacco growing. 
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Marandella^, Mazoe, NoHon, Penhalonga, Preinier Estate, 
Rusape, Shamva, Shagari, Shangani, Sinoia, Victoria and 
Wellesley. Fanneis in these localities can obtain a copy of 
the forecast on application to the postmaster or postal agent. 
Farmers in other localities who may require these forecasts 
should inform the Hydrographic Engineer, Department of 
Agriculture, and ariangements will be made to telegraph the 
information to the nearest post office. 


Tobacco- — We publish in this issue of the Journal a 
further article by Mr. D. D. Brown, Tobacco and Cotton 
Export — who is at present on vacation leave — dealing with 
the transplanting of tobacco and subsequent operations prior 
to harvesting and curing. This article (ompletes the series, 
and all the various pliaso-s of toba<*co culture have now been 
described in this Journal by Mr. Brown. We have no doubt 
that the infoimation and advice given will be ot the greatest 
help to tobacco growers, particularly to those who have little 
or 110 experience in the growing of the crop. Two errors 
occurred in the article on Seed Beds which appeared in the 
September issue of tlie Journal. On page 797, in the eighth 
line from the bottom of the page, the word “hard^^ oc(*urs 
instead of “hand.’' On page 801, the third panigraph fnmi 
the top of the page should read “The area of seed beds de- 
pends upon the extent of the intended acreage and the type 
of tobacco grown . . 

We have had a letter from a correspondent, who informs 
us that quite a numlier of new growers are under the im- 
pression that the Imperial preference of 2s. per lb. is paid 
direct to the grower, who receives this 2s. plus the value of 
the tobacco. This, of course, is inconect ; the giower actually 
receives the amount realised for his tobacco less warehouse 
charges. The effect of the preference has been to create a 
demand for Empire leaf, which is retailed to the public at 
a lower price than standard types. 


Apiculture in Rhodesia. — Our readers will have noticed 
in the last two issues of this Jovrrml articles on bee-keeping 
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contributed by Mr. T. Savoiy, who is farming at Monze, in 
Northern Rhodesia. Mr. Savoiy has kindly agreed to write 
articles monthly on apiculture, also to reply to any enquiries 
relating to the subjert. ' Readers interested in bee-keeping 
will have seen the article which appeared in the September 
issue of the Journal relating the experiences of Mr. W. S. 
Alexander of Shamva, and showing how he has succeeded in 
“taming’^ the Rhodesian bee. Mr. Alexander stated that he 
has extracted as much as 102 lbs. of honey from a single 
colony, and it is obvious that there is a handsome protit to 
be made out of bee-keeping. 

In a preface to Mr. Alexander’s article, the Ohief Ento- 
mologist commented upon the fact that apiculture has made 
practically no progress in Southern Rhodesia to date. In a 
letter we have received from Mr. Savory he ascribes the 
reason for this as due to the fact that apiculture is a specialised 
subject, requiring close study and practical application. He 
instances a number of points which make for suc(‘essful bee- 
keeping, and signifies his intention of dealing with these in 
detail. 

We trust that, with the example of Mr. Alexander and 
the information which Mr. Savoiy is giving, apiculture will 
become established firmly in this Colony, for, although there 
appears to be little honey eaten to-day, there would probably 
be a considerable demand if supplies could be obtained at a 
moderate price. 


Maize Association Meeting. — At the invitation of the 
Concession Farmers’ Association a district meeting was held 
at Concession on Friday and Saturday, the 8th and 9th 
of October. Delegates were present from a number of maize 
growing districts. The first port of call was Mr. F. C. Peek’s 
farm Teign. Here Mr. W*. Fleming, the Government Stock 
Advisei, demonstrated the points of Friesland cattle and gave 
an inteiesting address on the breed. Mr. Mainwaring and 
Mr. l^eek spoke on types of seed maize and much useful know- 
ledge was imparted as cob after cob was examined and com- 
menced upon. It was apparent that different breeders had 
set themselves to work towards different ideals, and there was 
much discussion as to the perfect type of Hickory King. Mr. 
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Peek also produced a number of (‘obh affected by various types 
of mould and ur^ed that the Government Mycolo^'ist should 
investigate these diseases, as they weie lesponsible for a great 
deal of loss. Mr. H. B. Christian, President of the Maize 
Association, spoke on the need for cost of production figuies 
in order to pioduce maize as e<‘onomically as possible. He 
also outlined the rules of the maize competition which has 
been inauginated by the Association, and invited all to enter. 
Mr. Noaks, Secretary of the Rhodesia Agricultural Union, 
described the steps which were being taken lo establish a 
Maize Conti ol Board, and pointed out the advantages which 
would accrue fiom such an organisation l)oth to the producer 
and consumer. 

In the afternoon Mr. Meikle’s faim Rockwood was 
visited, and keen interest was shown in the silos, cow byres 
and piggeiies. 

On Satuiday the Ri^ersdale Estate was visited, and after 
seeing the iriigated citrus orchaids a demonstration took place 
on the maiking out of lands for the hand planting of maize. 
When the seed is ])lanted dry it is treated with carbolineum 
by rubbing it in sand damped with this material. By this 
means it is lendered immune from insect attack for two or 
three weeks. 

Mr. Laurie showed the meeting the methods adopted by 
him to prevent soil erosion. Contour ridging has been carried 
out, and diains dug round the lands to carry^ away the storm 
wat(»r from the hills. A Martin ditch ei* was doing excellent 
work in making the ridges at very low cost. 

After lunch at Mr. V. W. Fynn’s farm, Mr. E. Scott 
and Mr. F. Allen were visited. The members were greatly 
interested in the magnificent stables in which Mr. Scott’s 
pedigree Shorthorns are housed, and the huge implement shed 
was the envy of all who saw it. Mr. Allen initiated the 
visitors into the mysteries of tolxicco seed beds, and took them 
over his barns and gi’ading shed. 

During the whole trip new methods and new develop- 
ments were much in evidence, and the exchange of ideas 
which was constantly taking place is bound to do an immense 
amount of good. The thanks of all who attended are due to 
the Concession Farmers.’ Association for the excellent pro- 
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gramme that had been arranged, and for the generous hospi- 
tality which was accorded to the visitors. 


L^islation affecting Cream Producers.— Certain regula- 
tions embodied in the Dairy Produce Act of Southern 
Bhodesia, which has been in force fi'om the beginning of the 
current year, affect all suppliers of cream. 

Many farmers are not fully conversant with the pro- 
visions of this Act, and it is, therefore, considered advisable 
to mention the regulations with winch cream producers 
genei'ally are expecte<l to comply. These regulations are as 
follows : — 

1. The room used for sepamting purposes must be at a 
distance of not less than 50 feet from any milking shed or 
kraal. 

2. No dairy produce intended for wsale or supply shall 
be kept in any room used for domestic purposes, or in any 
place which might cause such produce to be unwhole^^ome or 
injurious to health, or in any place where goods or other 
materials likely to taint s\u*h produce or contaminate it with 
disease are kept. 

^5. All cans or utensiK when actually containing milk or 
cream shall be effectually protected or shielded fioin the heat 
of the suii. 

4. All cow byres used toi milking purposes must l)e kept 
in a clean and sanitary condition ; all milking operations 
must be carried out in a cleanly manner, and a supply of 
clean water must be available for cleansing the hands of 
persons engaged in milking. 

5. No person shall sell or supply any milk or the cream 
of any milk which has been drawn fix>m a cow that is knowti 
to be or suspected to be diseased, or that has calved within 
six clear days before the day on which the milk was drawn 
from her, or until such time as the milk, when boiled, does 
not coagulate. 

6. The owner or manager of every creamery shall reject 
all cream delivered to him in a can or vessel which is not in 
a clean and wholesome condition, and shall give notice in 
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writing- to the supplier of such rejection and the reason 
therefor. 

7. The owner or nianagcu* of every creamery shall not 
allow any butter milk to be conveyed from the premises in 
any utensil which is being used to convey creiim to the 
creamery in questioji. 

8. All can.>^ or vessels used in the transport of cream fioni 
the place of production to a creamery shall contain the name 
and address of the producer legibly inscribed thereon, and 
any cans UvSed for the conveyance of butter milk from a 
creamery shall be marked “Butter milk.’’ 

9. All vessels or cream cans in which cream is stored 
pending its despatch, from the faim to the creamei-y shall be 
covered with a gauze cloth commonly known as “butter 
muslin,” or with a wire or metal gauze of a mesh so fine as 
to prevent the ingress of ordinary house flies. The lid or 
cover of the can shall not l>e placed thereon until the cream is 
ready for despatch to a creamery. 

These regulations are merely common-sense precautions 
which are necessary for the production of a clean, wholesome, 
first-grade cream. 
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The Culture of Virginia Tobacco in 
Southern Rhodesia. 

FIErJJ MANAGEMENT. 


By U. ]). Brown, Tobarro and Cotton Expert. 


Botli Virginia and Turkish tobaffo are produced in 
Southern Rhodesia, the majority of tobae(*o growers concen- 
trating on the production of the former. The cultural opera- 
tions required for Virginia tobacco differ widely in many 
respects from those needed by the Turkish crop. 

The following remarks will, therefore, deal only with 
the field operations in connection with the growing of the 
Virginia class of tobacco. 

Climatic Conditions. — For the production of Virginia 
tobacco of good (luality a moderate rainfall is required, and 
the rain should be well distributed throughout the growing 
season; precipitation in gentle showei*s is more beneficial 
than heavy downpours. The rainfall should be light during 
the ripening and haiwesting'* period. 

During the time when the crop is being transplanted the 
most desirable weather conditions are dull, misty days, with 
frequent showers of rain. As soon as the transplants are 
established in the field, sunshine is essential to accelerate 
growth. 

From the time the plants have taken root in the field 
right up to harvesting, a full measure of sunshine is needed 
to assist in the proper development of the leaf. 

When the rains are properly distributed throughout the 
season, a minfall of 25 to 30 inches is sufficient for the pro- 
duction of Virginia tobacco, and if extreme weather condi- 
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tions should prevail, a drouj^ht is piefeiable io an excessively 
wet season. In di*y seasons niu<*h can be done to conserve 
soil moisture by tliorouj^h tillage of)eiaiions cairied out at 
frecjuent intervals. 

Soils. — Tobacco can be grown on almost any soil, provided 
it is well drained, fertile and the climatic conditions are 
favourable. Optimum results, however, can only be obtained 
when tobacco is planted on soil which is particularly suited 
for the growth of the class of leaf dcsirnl. 

In Southern Khodesia the soils used for the production 
of the crop may be roughly divided into three classes, 
namely: — Sandy loams, ‘‘contact” soils and clay loams. 

The greater portion of the acreage under tobacco is 
plante<l on the sandy loam soils of granitic or sandstone 
origin. The colour of these soils is white, grey, pink, light 
red, or in some cases black, the latter colour usually being 
found where the soil is heavily impregnated with organic 
matter. 

Usually on granite or “contact” land the surface soil is 
shallow, from 4 to 8 inches in depth, but soils of sandstone 
origin are generally deeper. Most ot the sandy loam soils 
are somewhat lacking in plant food, but with proper hand- 
ling produce fair yields of good quality bright leaf tobacco. 

The texture of the soil used greatly influences tlie yield 
and quality of the tobacco produced. Coarse-textured sandy 
soils usually produce low yields of poor quality leaf. On 
such soils proper applications of fertiliser wdll generally tend 
to improve both the yield and quality of the tobacco. 

The “contact” soils arc also sandy loams, but are finer 
in texture, more fertile and produce heavier yields of tobacco. 
This class of soil is found on the line of contact between a 
light and a heavier bodied soil; the “contact” soils generally 
used are granite-diorite, granite-dolerite, granite-schist, 
granite-banded ironstone and sandstone-basalt. These “con- 
tact” soils are highly suitable, and are to be recommended 
for the production of high-grade -tobacco. 

The soils derived entirely or almost entirely from diorite, 
doleidte, schist or banded ironstone are usually red in colour, 
and may generally be classed as clay loams. These soils are 
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mostly fertile and produce heavy yields. For the first year 
the leaf produced is fairly bright in colour, while the leaf 
produced from successive crops on the same soil is darker in 
colour and lacks quality. Provided this type of soil is 
naturally fertile and contains a high percentage of clay, silt 
and humus, it will produce good crops of fire-cured tobacco. 

As regards the selection of tobacco soils, it has often 
been noticed that some farmers are averse, from using land 
which requires fairly heavy stumping, when they can find 
stretches of land which requires no clearing prior to plough- 
ing. That it pays to stump may be laid down as a general 
axiom. The timber is required for fuel for curing the 
tobacco; land which carries timber also contains more humus 
and is usually a better drained soil. 

If untimbered land is selected, it is advisable to plant 
tobacco only on those sections which are naturally well 
drained. Vleis are not suitable for tobacco production. 

When selecting soils for the crop, due attention must 
also be given to the nature of the sub-^il. The character of 
the sub-soil has an important influence on the yield and 
quality of the tobacco leaf grown on any type of land. If 
the sub-soil is impervious, the plants will, in certain seasons, 
suffer damage through the land becoming water-logged. 
Should the sub-soil, on the other hand, be very porous, the 
tobacco may suffer from drought in seasons of light rainfall. 
Soil underlain by a very porous sub-soil will also not be re- 
tentive of artificial fertilisers. On shallow soils with a stiff 
clay sub-soil there is a tendency for .the tobacco to be dark 
in colour. 

The most suitable sub-soil underlying the granite sandy 
soils is reddish in colour, and contains clay, sand and gravel 
in suitable proportions. In some localities, where a bluish- 
coloured clay sub-soil is found, tobacco growing is not recom- 
mended, as it is liable to suffer from “wet feet’’ when planted^, 
on soils underlain by a sub-soil of this type. 

Preparation of the Land.— It is desirable that aftei 
transplanting the plants should make rapid and continuous 
growth, and it is therefore important that the field should 
be pioperly pi’epare<l and brought into as perfect tilth as 
possible. 
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In preparing virgin .soil, it is desirable that the land 
be vstumped, cleared and ploughed dui'ing the preceding rainy 
season. Stninping is best done during the months of the 
heaviest rainfall, when the soil is thoroughly soft. A 
point to be remembered when stumping and clearing new 
land is that the timber should be drawn off the field, not piled 
there and burnt. If burnt on the field, the heavy ash residues 
left on the land will give rise to an uneven crop of tobacco. 
The newly cleared field should l)e ploughed — usually about 
March and April — while the grass and vegetation are still 
greeii and full of moisture, and before the soil becomes too 
dry or hard. 

When handled in this manner it will be found that the 
land can be more thoroughly ploughed; all vegetation turned 
under is more readily decomposed and converted into humus, 
and the soil is rendered more friable and retentive of mois- 
ture. After lying fallow during the winter months, the land 
should be ploughed and cross-ploughed, and then harrowed 
with a heavy disc harrow, being finally brought into a good 
tilth by means of drag haiTOws. ,, 

As already stated, generally speaking the tobacco soils 
of Southern Rhodesia are inclined to be rather shallow^ and 
great care should therefore be taken in the ploughing opera- 
tions so that only the top soil is turned over by the plough. 
A quantity of the sub-soil brought to the surface through 
ploughing too deeply will have a detrimental effect on the 
crop. 

Land which has already been under crop should, if pos- 
sible, be ploughed as soon as the crop is harvested, so that 
a certain amount of soil moisture may be conserved and to 
assist in the destruction of insect pests which may be hiber- 
nating in the soil. Such soils should be ploughed again 
during the early part of the following season, and brought 
into good tilth just prior to planting. 

In the case of all soils, whether virgin or previously 
cropped, it is imperative to secure a good tilth before plant- 
ing. Whenever possible, the final ploughing and harrowing 
should be made when the soil has been moistened by showers 
of rain which fall at the commencement of the wet season, 
since any weeds coming up at this time will thus be destroyed 
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and subsequent cultivation and weedinj^ will be reduced to a 
minimum. 

To complete the preparation of the land, especially with 
the lig'hter types, it is necessary to form parallel ridges 
through the field. Ridging provides a greater depth of soil, 
and consequently an increased area from which the plants 
may derive plant foo<l, while drainage of the soil is also 
assisted. The spacing between the ridges is from 3 to 4 feet, 
according to the type of soil and tobacco. Light soils for 
bright tobacco are ridged to about 3 feet, while heavier soils 
for fire-cured tobacco usually are given ridges 4 feet apart. 
If possible, the ridges should be made to run east to west, 
so that the plants will receive the maximum amount of avail- 
able sunlight. In this matter, however, the contour of the 
field will be the deciding factor. 

Ridges should be aligned ^so as to follow the natural 
drainage slope of the field. Should the land be steeply 
sloping, it is best to place the ridges diagonally across the 
slope, in order to check the velocity . of water ininning down 
between each ridge after rain-storms. It is not so essential 
to make ridges on the heavy type soils. 

Suitable drains should be made where ne<*essary to lead 
off storm water. 

Around each field a strip of ground (say 20 feet wide) 
kept free from grass and weeds will assist in checking insect 
pests. 

When the outside edges of the fieldvS are straight and 
suitable pathways are made at convenient intervals across 
the field, a good deal of time and damage will be saved during 
the working of the crop. 

Manurial Treatment. — Until exhaustive experiments 
have been carried out in connection with the fertilising of 
each type of soil used for tobacco culture, it is not possible to 
set down any definite rules on this subject. Owing to the 
diversity of the types of soil, their varying degrees of inherent 
fertility and lack of uniform treatment accorded in regard to 
tillage and cropping, it is only possible to deal with the 
fertilising of the crop in a general sense. 

In this Colony the bulk of Virginia tobacco is produced 
on the light sandy soils. These soils are not of a naturally 
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tei'tile class, but respond {satisfactorily to applications of 
fertilisers. In order to se<‘ure good yields of desirable quality 
leaf, a complete fertiliser is required. The complete fertiliser 
contains nitrogen, phosphoric oxide and potash ; each element 
has a particular effect on the production and quality ol the 
leaf. Nitrogen hastens and increases leaf growth in all 
plants. The use of nitrogen in tobacco culture adds size and 
l>ody to the leaf, thereby increasing the yield. It sliould, 
however, be used in the correct pioportion to derive the 
greatest benefit from its use. An insufficiency of nitrogen 
causes the production of small leaves lacking in body, though 
the colour may be bright; while an excess of nitrogen makes 
large midribs and fibres, delays maturity, renders the leaf 
dark in colour and creales a tendency to disease in bad yeais. 

Mathewson* states that ‘Hoo much nitrogen, especially 
if unsupported by a sufficiency of other fertilising coni pounds, 
particularly phosphates, will make the tobacco coarse, dark 
and late in maturing, with a tendency to damage by ‘red 
fire’ or dead spots here and there on the leaves.” 

T^otash aids in leaf production, and in the form oi sul- 
phate, nitrate or carl>onate, improves l)ody, texture and buni- 
ing qualities of the tobacco. 

Phosphates hasten maturity, which is especially desirable 
in the production of bright tobacco. The application of 
phosphates also increases the yield, impioves the quality and 
is a very important factor in brightening the colour of the 
leaf. 

On light sandy soils, which have a low nitrog*en content, 
phosphates must be used with discretion, as excessive appli- 
cations may cause premature ripening or “filing” of the 
leaf, especially during seasons of drought. Where a legumi- 
nous crop has been turned under and there is an accumulation 
of nitrogenous matter, a liberal dressing of phosphates will 
prove beneficial. A dressing of phosphates to land which has 
been kraal manured is also helpful. 

The quantity of fertiliser to be applied per acre depeiuis 
upon the inherent fertility of the soil and upon the propor- 
tions of the several elements of plant food used in the fertilis- 
ing mixture. It is false economy to apply light dressings of 

* E. H. Mathewson, Bulletin No. 16, U.S.A. Dept, of Agriculture. 
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fertiliser, for the plants in this instance may get a good 
start, but there may not be sufficient plant food available to 
produce a normal yield of tobacco. Light applications of 
fertiliser tend to produce plants on which the leaves are under- 
sized and lacking in body. The leaf is bright in colour, but 
the returns are poor owing to the low yield per acre. 

Detrimental effects are also caused by too liberal an 
application of fertilisers ; in this instance it induces a coarse, 
rank growth of leaf which is generally late in maturing, 
difficult to cure and of indifferent quality. Tobacco of this 
type is also more susceptible to attack by bacterial and fun- 
goid diseases, when such are prevalent. 

Fromme and Wingard* have shown that the infection of 
“angular leaf spot’’ is increased by heavy applications of 
fertilisers. The same has been noted in Southern Rhodesia. 
Observations made by the writer, on the incidence of angular 
leaf spot in relation to fertilisers applied, proved that the 
tobacco was more heavily infested with the disease when a 
coarse, rank growth was induced by the fertilisers used. 

In deluding upon the rate of application of fertilisers, it 
is therefore advisable to adopt a middle course and to have 
the dressing neither too light nor too heavy. Medium quan- 
tities of fertiliser will, on the average, produce the most 
profitable crops. The dressing of double complete fertiliser 
usually recommended for the ordinary sandy soil of medium 
fertility is about 150 lbs. per acre. 

The above rate of application requires some modification 
in cases where the soil is much above or below the average 
standard fertility. On very poor soils the quantity of fer- 
tiliser is increased, and on soils above medium fertility the 
quantity is reduced to less than 150 lbs. per acre for bright 
tobacco production. If lower grade fertilisers are used, the 
bulk of the dressing should be proportionately increased. 
The double complete fertiliser for tobacco has the following 
formula of water-soluble components: — 


Phosphoric oxide 20 per cent. 

Nitrogen 8 per cent. 

Potash 10 per cent. 


* “ Black Fire or Angular Leaf Spot of Tobacco,” Technical Bulletin No. 25, 
Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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Good results have been obtained from fertilisers in which 
the nitrogen is derived from oiganic* and chemical sources 
combined. When fertilisers are used for dressing land for 
fire-cured tobacco, the nitrogen contained therein should 
mostly be derived from an organic source, such as fish meal. 

The time of year and manner of application are next to 
be considered. Fertilisers may be broadcasted and harrowed 
into the soil before the field is planted ; this, however, is not 
the common practice in this Golony, and a heavier bulk of 
fertiliser would be required per acre. The usual practice 
here is either to apply the fertiliser to the land before trans- 
planting or to the young plants immediately after they 
become established in the field. The quantity of feitiliser 
required for each plant is measured out, applied and then 
thoroughly mixed with the soil around the plants. The 
fertiliser should be placed about 6 inches away fn^.u the 
plants, otherwise damage to the roots of the tobacco may 
result. 

As stated above, fertilisers are also applied shortly before 
the tobacco is transplanted; in this case a supply of plant 
food is available for the plants immediately they strike root 
in the field, and consequently with this method the tobacco 
matures and ripens more rapidly than that which is fertilised 
after planting. When applying fei^tilisers before trans- 
planting, the field is marked off and shallow holes made in 
the ridges at the correct spacing for planting; the requisite 
amount of fertiliser is then placed in and mixed with the soil 
at the bottom of each hole. When planting out the tobacco, 
the transplants are placed in the depressions where the fer- 
tiliser has been applied. 

In order to obtain a better sequence in the ripening and 
to assist in the harvesting and curing of the tobacco, it is 
often advisable to adopt both methods, and fertilise one-half 
of the acreage before planting and the other half after trans- 
planting. 

To obtain the maximum benefit from the use of artificial 
fertilisers, it is essential that the humus content of the soil 
be maintained. It has been found that the continued use of 
fertilisers rapidly depletes the remaining humus and renders 
the soil lifeless. It is, therefore, necessary that the vitality 
of the soil be kept up by providing fresh supplies of humus. 
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Crop rotation and the ploiighinf^ under of green manure 
crops are the best means of maintaining the fertility of the 
soil. Applications of kraal manure also furnish humus and 
increase fertility. 

Unsatisfactory returns follow the use of fertilisers alone 
on very open, coai’se-grained soils; the soluble plant food soon 
leaches out of this class of land, especially during seasons 
of heavy rainfall. On such types of land the use of kraal 
manure is advocated for the production of bright tobacco. 
Kraal manure is also beneficial when used on, the heavy soils 
for producing the dark heavy leaf suitable for fire-cured 
tobacco. To obtain satisfactory returns, the kraal manure 
should be old and well decomposed. It should be applied 
broadcast at the rate of about 8 tons per acre, and thoroughly 
incorporated with the soil through ploughing. The manure 
is best applied some time before the tobacco is transplanted, 
so that fuHher decomposition may take place, rendering the 
plant food immediately available. 

Rotation of Crops. — The proper management of the soil 
demands a rotation of crops. When an> one crop is grown 
continuously, season after season, ’on the same field, it natur- 
ally follows that, besides not being cropped to the l>est advan- 
tage, this method of farming does not aid in the lessening ot 
insect pests and diseases attacking the particular crop grown. 
The general practice of tobacco growers in Soutlieni Rliodesia 
is to plant tobacco for two successive seasons on the same 
field, the first year’s crop being planted on virgin soil. After 
the second tobacco crop, the land should then be planted to 
some other crop. 

The humus of new soils is derived mainly from the 
decomposition of leaves, twigs, grass and shrubs. Although 
this form of organic matter has a low nitrogen content, it is 
eminently suited to the requirements of the tobacco plant*. 
For green manuring tobacco land, plants of the grass family 
are generally preferable to leguminous crops, this l>eing 
especially the case on the heavier soils. 

Where it can be grown, lye is recommended as a suitable 
crop for improving tobacco soils. Oats or Sudan grass may 
perhaps prove good substitutes. 

The leguminous crops can be used to advantage on the 
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very lig:ht sandy soils, the leg^unies (oininonly nsed beinof 
velvet beans, kaffir beans and eowpeas. When a lef^uniinous 
crop is used for gi’een manurin<y a heavy soil, it is advisable 
not to plant tobacco the following y^i', unless it is desired 
to produce dark heavy leaf. In every instance the j^reen 
manuring- crop should be ploug-lied under during- the rainy 
months, so that the decomposition of the veg'etation will l)e 
completed before the following- season. 

Until sufficient data have been obtained loc*ally, it will 
not be possible to advise any definite rotation scheme. Suit- 
able rotations are largely determined by soil, climatic and 
marketing- conditions, wdiile the cjuestion of insect pests and 
diseases has also to be considere<l. Working along general 
lines, it might be stated that in order to maintain a proper 
supply of organic matter in the soil, a green manurinp- crop 
shoTild be grow-n and ploughed under once in three yeaiN. 
The organic matter thus added to the soil provides humus, 
improves the mechanical condition and assists in the reten- 
tion of the proper amount of moisture. 

Time for Transplanting! — When the seedlings are about 
G inches in height they are ready lor transplanting. Tobacco 
of desirable quality is rarely prcnluced from unsuitable plants, 
and the yield in most instances is disappointing. 

Growers sometimes use plants which are less than 4 inches 
in height ; these are too small, and fail to make satisfactory 
growth unless the w^eather conditions are particularly favour- 
able. A few hours of hot sunshine immediately after trans- 
planting will either kill or seriously retard the gi'owth of 
such small plants, while a heavy fall of rain may cause them 
to become buried in the soil. On the other hand, overgrown, 
tough and woody plants are often planted in order to com- 
plete the intended acreage. As a rule lanky plants do not 
make satisfactory growth ; the flower head develops while the 
plant is still small, and, after topping, the leaves remain 
under-sized and do not ripen normally. 

The best results can hardly be expected unless the tobacco 
is transplanted during the most favourable portion of the 
season. The highest returns from flue-cured tobacco in this 
Colony are usually obtained from the crop which is trans- 
planted during the latter half of November and up to the 
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end of December. Flue-cured tobacco planted in this Colony 
after late Januaiy and during the month of February seldom 
produces leaf of high value. Tobacco transplanted during 
November and December will grow rapidly and reach 
maturity while the weather is still warm and before ihe rains 
have ceased; the leaf yellows well on the land and will cure 
more readily and be of good colour, texture and body. The 
reverse is the case when the tobacco is transplanted late in 
the season ; the plants then usually reach maturity when the 
nights are cool and the soil and atmosph^e dry, the leaf 
being usually small, heavy, coarse, leathery, dark coloured 
and difficult to cure. 

When producing tobacco for fire curing the best time for 
transplanting is generally from the beginning until towards 
the end of January, as in this case it is dasirable that the 
tobacco reach maturiiy after the heavy rains have ceased. 

Dealing with the matter of the production of bright 
tobacco, Hart* states: — “To get best results with bright 
tobacco, it is essential that the crop be planted as soon as the 
weather wanns up sufficiently iii the spring and the plants 
are ready for transplanting. Tt is desirable to have tobacco 
off the hill (harvested) before the cold nights, as* it is im- 
possible to get as good colour then as with tobacco cured 
during the warm weather ot August and early Septeml)er.’’ 

Mathewsont statee that “Tobacco which reaches maturity 
and is harvested while the weather is yet warm generally will 
be decidedly better in quality, particularly in respect to 
colour, than later cuttings. Growers should make a strenuous 
effort to have an early crop by planting early and by choosing 
land on which the plants will grow quickly.” 

In Nyasaland also late planted tobacco generally pro- 
duces low grade leaf. If the major portion of the intended 
acreage has been transplanted by the first week in January 
the remainder should be planted to other crops, and additional 
care given to the acreage transplanted in order to increase 
the yield and improve the quality. Tobacco growers in 
Southern Hhodesia are therefore strongly advised to discon- 

•J. C. Hart, “Production of Bright Tobacco,” Bulletin No. 62, Virginia 
Agricultural and Mechanical Oollege. 

t B H. Mathewson, “The Culture of Floe>cured Tobacco,” Bulletin No. 16, 
U.S.A. Department of Agriculture. 
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linRe transplanting^ after the first week in Januaiy. If it is 
found to be absolutely ne<*essaiy to plant out latei than this 
iiine, ihat portion of the crop should be given an additional 
application of w^ater-soluble fertiliser in order to hasten the 
maturity of the plants. 

A factor having a diiect l>earing on the yield of tobacco 
is the stand of plants per acre; the presence of blanks in the 
rows reduces the number of plants and consequently the 
possible yield. An imperfect stand is mainly contributed to 
by unfavourable weather conditions, insect pests, disease or 
bad planting. Fresh plants should be transplanted to replace 
those vrhicli fail; such filling in should be carried out as soon 
after the necessity arises as possible. It is not advisable to 
fill in blanks when the adjacent plants have attained a fair 
size, for tobacco plants transplanted under these cr^nditions 
fail to make satisfactory gi*owth, l>eing dwarfed and over- 
shadowed by the bigger ])lants; hence the importance of 
expediting the filling in of blanks. The average stand of 
plants should l>e in excess of 75 per cent, if profit is to result 
from the culture of tobacco. 

Transplanting. — Transplanting’ is best done on dull, 
misty days, with frequent show^ers of r(iin, and eveiy oppor- 
tunity of transplanting the crop during such weather should 
be fully utilised. It is seldom, however, that the whole of 
the cioj) can be transplanted under these ideal ‘Conditions; 
the growe]’ often has his planting operations coniix>lled by 
the advent of rain, often in the form of local showers and the 
moisture present in the soil. It is not wise to transplant 
tobacco unless the soil contains sufficient moisture to prevent 
excessive wilting of the transplants. 

Provided the soil is sufficiently moist, tobacco may be 
transplanted throughout the day, though the best time is» 
during the afternoon, as the plants are then subjected to less 
intense heat immediately after transplanting. The seedlings 
are transplanted at regular intervals along the top of each 
ridge, the spacing for bright tobacco being as indicated 
earlier in this article. 

A short, pointed stick is used for making suitable holes 
in which to place the plants; the plant is carefully inserted 
and then the soil around it is firmly pressed down. The tap 
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root of the plant should on no account be bent up when trans- 
planting* is being carried out; plants with a bent tap root 
seldom make satisfactoiy growth. The heart of the ])lant 
should also not l>e plac ed beneath the surface of the soil. 

Cultivatiorii — As soon as the tobacco plants have become 
established in the field, cultivation should commence. The 
first cultivation is shallow, so that the plantvS will not be 
injured or disturbed. When the plants begin to grow 
properly, a deeper cultivation should be given in ordei to stir 
up and aerate the soil. Subseciuent cultivation should be 
shallow. When planted on ridges, the cultivation of tobac'co 
is best made by the alternate use of a wing shovel plough 
and the ordinary cultivator; hand hoes should be used be- 
tween the plants in the row. 

The crop should be cultivated as often as is necessary 
to keep the field free from weeds and to preserve a good mulch 
on the surface of the soil. 

Priming* — The removal of surplus leaves from the lower 
portion of the plant is known as ‘^priming.^’ When the 
plants are about 12 inches high, the first priming should take 
place. Diseased or damaged leaves should not be left at the 
bottom of the plants. The final priming of the tobacco is 
made when the plants have reached the correct stage for top- 
ping. 

Both operations may be carried out at one and the same 
time, but, with the native labour employed in this Colony, it 
is advisable to have the tobacco primed by a gang of natives 
preceding those who are engaged in topping the plants. 

Many growers neglect to remove a sufficient number of 
leaves from the bottom of the plant; the plants should be 
primed so that the bottom leaf is left well clear of the ground. 
When the priming is too low, the bottom leaves will lie on 
the ground and damage will result; consequently the tobac(*o 
will be of little or no commercial value. 

Topping and Suckering* — The operation of removing the 
terminal bud, to prevent the development of seed, is called 
‘Hopping.’' There is a general tendency for growers to top 
their tobacco too high. The upper leaves of plants which are 
forced to carry too many leaves are very small and late in 
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maturiiig*; on the* other hand, if topped too low the tobacco 
develops coarse, heavy leaves which are difficult to cure. In 
this paiticular operation ]>oth experience and judf^rmenl are 
required. 

The heig-ht of topping also has an important relation to 
the severity of infection from “angular spot” and “wildfire.” 
Plants topped too low are more severely damaged by these 
diseases than tobacco topped too high. Fromme and Win- 
gard* carried out an experiment in this connec-tion, the 
result'- of which are given by them in the following table: — 


Heiglit 

1 

Degree of 

Yield in 

Percentage by grades. 

top[>ed. 

infection. 

pounds. 

Longs. 

Shorts. 

Lugs. 

8 leaves 

1 

Very severe 

1 

31 



100 

!♦ „ 

5 J 

33 

11 

() 

83 

10 „ 1 

Severe 

40 

15 1 

21 

04 

11 


1 37 


24 

62 

12 ,, 

Moderate 

:u 



01 

1 

13 ,, 


1 34 


18 

82 


1 1 

1 43 ; 

1 


21 

79 


The tobacco should l)e topped to jiroduce the maximum 
yield without producing heavy leaf which may be practically 
destroyed by “wildfire” or “angular leaf spot” when such 
diseases are prevalent. The usual height for topping is the 
leaving of about twelve to fourteen leaves on the plant. 
Fire-cured tobacco should be topped to about eight leaves. 

A common mistake is made by delaying the topping of 
the tobacco until the plants are in full flower; this is waste- 
ful of plant food and energy. The stalk of the plant becomes 
hard as the flower head develops, and the operation of topping 
is rendered more difficult. The proper time to top tobaoco 
is when the requisite number of leaves have developed and 
while the stem of the plant is still soft and supple. 


* ** Black Fire or Angular Leaf Spot of Tobacco,” Technical Bulletin No, 2*5, 

Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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About ten days after topping, suckers will appear in the 
axils of the leaves, and these must be removed or the whole 
object of topping will be defeated. If suckers are allowed 
to grow, the yield per acre will be reduced and the quality 
of the cured leaf will be seriously affected. In this connection 
Selby and Houser* have carried out an intercvsting experi- 
ment, the results of which are given in the following table: — 






(Jain over suckering 

Method of 
suckering. 

Cost of 
suckering 
per acre. 

Yield 
per acre 
in 

pounds. 

Value of 
tobacco 
per acre. 

but once at cutting 
* time. 

Pounds Value of 
]>er acre, increase. 


Once just before 
cutting 

13.74 

9.5.3 

^ 185.95 



Once one week 
before cutting 

Ilk 18 

1,079 

.$»8.30 

12(> 

112.35 

Twice 

18.40 

1,146 

.$106.02 

193 

120.07 

Three times i 

13.96 

1,200 

.fil 10.43 

247 

124.53 


Note. — Cutting is harvesting the whole plant. 

When a period of wet weather occurs just as the tobacco 
is ripening, it may l>e advisable to allow the su(*kers to grow 
temporarily, as their growth will tend to absorb plant foo<l 
and prevent second giuwth of the plants, which causes the 
leaf to turn a very dark (*olour and render curing extremely 
difficult. 

Curing Facilities. — In conclusion, it may be stated that 
in many instances an excessive acreage is planted, witli a 
result that the gi’ower either fails to harvest the whole crop 
or ruins some of the tobacco during the curing through lack 
of labour supplies or curing accommodation. 

In regard to curing facilities, it can safely be stated 
that where the stand is good and the plants make satisfactory 
growth one bam (16 ft. by 16 ft. by 20 ft.) will not pmperly 
accommodate more than 10 to 12 acres unless the grower is 
very fortunate in being able to transplant his crop with 
intervals of about four weeks between plantings. For 50 acres 

* “Tobacco Culture in Ohio,” Bulletin No. 288, Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station 
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of properly grown tobaoco, four bams are nece&aaiy in order 
to handle the leaf at the proper time and without crowding 
the tobacco into the barns. With tobacco of nonnal size, a 
curing bam 16 ft. square and 20 ft. high will hold, when 
j)roperly filled, approximately 800 sticks of tobacco. In 
order to get their whole crop cured, some growers place 1 ,200 
sticks of tobacco in barns of this size and the results, are 
unsatisfactory. The acreage planted should, therefore, be 
determined by the labour supply available and by the curing 
accommodation. 


Notice. 


It is hereby notified that the “Champion Improved Star” 
cattle dip, in the dilution of one gallon of dip to four hundred 
gallons of water, and “Champion Special” cattle dip, in the 
dilution of one gallon of dip to two hundred gallons of 
water, conform with the standard strength laid down 
by the “Cattle Cleansing Ordinance, 1918.” 

J. M. S 1 NCL.VIB, 

Chief Veterinarj' Surgeon. 
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The Ground Nut or Monkey Nut. 


By C. Mainwaring, Agriculturist. 


The ground nut, or Amehis hypoi;cea as it is botanically 
called, belongs to the heitn and pea family, but it differs from 
all other members of this large group of plants in its peculi- 
arity of producing its fruit beneath the surface of the soil. 
It is a somewhat clover-like plant, and a well-grown (‘rop 
is a pleasing sight, suggesting a luxuriant field of clover. 
The flowers, which are pea-like and of a bright orange colour, 
are produced one at a time from the large buds at the base 
of the leaves. Their life is a short one for the most part, as 
they wither and fade as soon as pollination has taken place; 
after which the flower stem lengthens, and bends gradually 
downwards into the soil, where the pods develop. Should 
the stem of the flower fail to reach or penetrate the soil, no 
pods will be formed. 

Considering the large areas of land in Rhodesia suitable 
for the production of ground nuts and also their value as a 
feed for all kinds of stock, it is surprising that the crop has 
not received more attention in the past, though it is encour- 
aging to record that during the two past seasons the acreage 
and yield have increased very gieatly. 

Types and Varieties. — There are two general types of 
ground nuts: one which grows upright or in a bunch, the 
other throwing out spreading vines or runners. The Spanish 
Bunch and Virginia Bunch are examples of the bunch type, 
while the Virginia runner — formerly grown extensively in 
Rhodesia — and the native variety are examples of the runner 
types. The bunch type is more desirable, since in planting, 
the rows may be spaced closer together, and the distances 
between the plants in the rows may also be less than with 
the spreading varieties. In spreading types, the vines remain 
more or less prostrate on the ground, and nuts are produced 
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all alon^ the length of the ruiineis. With the buncli varie- 
ties, as the nanie implies, the foliage grows in an upright 
bunch 6 to 12 inches in height, and the nuts are borne around 
and close to the crown of the plant. The tops or vines for 
hay, and the nuts too, are therefore more easily harvested 
with bunch varieties. 

Every season a number of varieties are grown and new 
ones tested at the Salisbury Experiment Station, but up to 
the present none has been found to e^jual the w^ell-knowm 
Spanish and Virginia bunch varieties in yield or quality. 
These medium late varieties mature in about 90 days under 
very favourable conditions, but 110 to 120 days should be 
allowed for, to be on the safe side. Spanish bunch 
nuts are of moderate size, the outer skins being a 
bright red colour. Two and three and sometimes four nuts 
are produced in each pod. The Virginia bunch variety 
usually contains only one or two nuts in each pod, but these 
nuts are larger in size and the skins are pale pink in colour. 

Climatei — Climatic conditions over the w^hole of Rhodesia 
are favourable for ground-nut gi'owing. As a rule the seed 
may be planted a trifle later than maize or cotton, or a bean 
cix)p that is intended for green mainiring\ The crop seldom 
suffers from drought, and on suitable soils crop failure is 
practically unknown, though a prolonged wet season is almost 
certain to reduce the yield. 

Soili — ;Large areas of land in all districts in the Colony 
are well adapted to the growing of ground nuts. The crop 
can be successfully produced on land that is considered too 
poor for maize. As already stated, the nuts are produced 
below the surface of the soil, and since they require to in- 
crease in size and bulk with ease, it follows that deep sandy 
or loose light loamy soils usually give the best results. Any 
sandy soil, however, or even heavy soils which are mellow and 
friable, and which can be worked up into a fine loose condi- 
tion, can be made to produce good crops. Strong red or dark 
soils are likely to stain the shells of the nuts, thus rendering 
them less desirable for export trade. For stock purposes or 
for use in the local oil factories, the staining of the shells is 
of little consequence, as it does not materially affect the 
quality of the oil or injure them for stock feeding. 
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Soils that are excessively sour should be sweetened up 
by a dressing of lime, but a limy soil is neither necessary nor 
apparently advantageous. On some soils good foliage and 
numerous pods will be produced, but the crop of nuts may 
be disappointingly small. This will probably be due to sour- 
ness or poor drainage, or even to extreme richness of the 
soil. Soils that become hard or compact are not adapted to 
ground-nut growing, owing to the inability of the flower 
stems or ''pegs’’ to penetrate the surface. 

Manuring. — Ground nuts should be growp in rotation 
with other crops. If the soil has been manured for a previous 
crop, or if it contains a fair amount of humus, very little 
additional manure or fei-tiliser will be found necessary. 
Kraal manure should not usually be used as a fertiliser the 
same year that the land is planted to ground nuts, owing to 
the great number of weed seeds that are contained in the 
manure. The liberal use of kraal manure also has a tendency 
to cause the plants to produce abnoimal tops and a large 
percentage of poorly filled pods. The proper time for apply- 
ing kraal manure is to the crop grown the previous season, 
thus giving it time to become thoroughly incorporated with 
the soil. Yields have been improved this past season in many 
cases from the use of commercial fertilisers on soils that con- 
tained a reasonable amount of humus. The fertilisers com- 
monly used are wood ash at the rate of about one ton per 
acre, or alternatively superphosphate or bone and superphos- 
phate at the rate of 150 to 200 lbs. an acre. On poor sandy 
land bone superphosphate is probably preferable. 

The crop is not an exhausting one to soil fertility. In 
fact, the plant is a great nitrogen gatherer, as may be 
observed by the large number of nodules upon the roots. 
But if the entire plant, including the root, is removed, and 
no part returned to the soil, the ground becomes almost 
as exhausted as after a non-leguminous crop. 

Preparation of the Land.— Ground nuts, too, are often 
planted on land carelessly and hastily prepared. Frequently 
they will produce fair crops under such conditions, but better 
returns can be expected when more care is taken in preparing 
the seed bed. 

The crop is usually grown bn soil that is easy to prepare. 
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The ploughing and preparation of the land are praetically 
the same for maize. The work neeessaiy for thorough 
preparation, however, will be well lepaid by the ease of hand- 
ling the crop later. It is desirable that a (*rop like giuund 
nuts be grown as a part of the regular farm rotation. 

The usual depth of ploughing in preparing land for 
maize will prove satisfactory for ground nuts. The fact that 
it is not necessary to plant the nuts until after the planting 
of maize is completed makes it possible to select a time when 
conditions are favourable for the preparation of the land. 
IMoughing may be deferred until the soil has become thor- 
oughly moist with the summer rains, which will allow it to 
break up fine and mellow. It is important that the land 
should be harrowed within a few horn’s after ploughing, and 
if the soil is still inclined to be lumpy, it should be harrowed 
again shortly after a shower of rain and while the lumps are 
still moist. When the primary work of preparation is 
finished, the soil should be fine and friable to a depth of (! 
or 7 inches, and the surface smooth and even. 

Seed and Selection! — Good seed is just as important with 
the ground nut as with maize or any other crop. The veiy 
best nuts of the previous, season’s crop should be selected 
for seed, and of these only the most mature and perfect should 
be used. It is desirable for several reasons that the se^ed 
should be ^helled before planting. In the first place, when 
planting the whole pods, there is always a doubt regarding 
their being well filled, and a poor stand may result. 
Secondly, pods containing three or more seeds will produce 
a number of plants to the hill, causing a wastage of seed 
and a crowding together of the plants. Thirdly, unshelled 
seed is more uncertain and slower in germinating than shelled 
seed. 

When the crop is sown with a planter, the use of shelled 
seed is a necessity. One hundred pounds weight of well 
filled, selected pods of Spanish bunch will give 70 lbs. of 
shelled seed. It is usually estimated that one native can 
shell 25 to 30 lbs. of seed per day. 

Planting! — The nuts should be planted on the level. 
Land requiring ridging, owing to insufiicient drainage at the 
time -of planting, is not suitable. Seed should be planted 
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2 to 3 inches deep. The quantity required io plant an acre 
will depend upon the distan(*e of planting-. Experiments 
conducted with bunch varieties over a number of years have 
definitely proved that close planting gives the best results. 
The most suitable distance for the Spanish or Virginia bunch 
types is 28 inches between the rows (the closest distance at 
which the planter can be set, and at which the cultivator can 
conveniently work), and 6 to 9 inches apart in the rows. 
No hard-and-fast rule can, however, be given, as the fertility 
of the soil must necessarily be an influencing factor. For 
machine planting, the leading agricultural machinei*y finiis 
stock and supply special ground-nut attachments for the 
maize planter, but some farmers find these unsatisfactory 
and complain that the germination is invariably injured 
when so planted* Many growers therefore follow the prac- 
tice of first marking the land with the maize planter and later 
planting the nuts by hand on the wheel marks. 

Gonoral Cultivation* — Cultivation of the crop should 
begin as soon as the row^s can be followed, and should be 
thorough and freciuent from the time the plants appear al)ove 
the gi-ound until the blossoms fall and the nuts begin to 
form, or ^^peg’^ as it is tenned, after which the plants should 
not be disturbed or given further cultivation. 

It may not always be possible to reach such troublesome 
weeds as rapoko grass, black jack, etc., with the cultivator, 
in which case hand hoeing becomes necessai-y. Clean land 
in the first instance and early and frequent use of the culti- 
vator will ensure the minimum of hand labour. 

The implement best adapted for the cultivation of the 
growing crop is the single horse or mule cultivator. When 
flowering commences, and especially on soils which cake or 
crust on the surface, the plants may gradually be ridged up, 
care being taken not to cover the foliage, but merely to throw 
loose soil into contact with the ‘^pegs.” The wing-shovel 
plough is best adapted for this purpose. The plants, when 
fully grown, should cover the ground in the rows completely, 
so as to shade it from the sun’s rays, and to conserve all the 
moisture possible. 

Harvesting. — ^The crop ia ready to harvest when the lower 
leaves have assumed a yellowish colour, a sure sign that the 
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pods are reaching maturity. In general practice, growers 
aim to dig before the first frosts occur, in order that the tops 
may have greater value for stock feed. If frosted, the 
foliage becomes brittle, and much will be lost and the re- 
mainder reduced in value for hay, while the nuts will become 
detached fi’om the stems and will be difficult to harvesl. 
Also, if digging is deferred too long and the soil is moist, 
the first formed nuts are likely to burst their shells and com- 
mence growing. This is especially so it there is a period of 
rainy weather late in the season. 

Different methods of lifting the crop aie employed, but 
any contrivance wdiich will cut the tap-root just below the 
pods and loosen the soil, so that the plants may 1 k‘ lifted, is 
satisfactory. In loose soil a potato digger will give taiily 
satisfactory results, as will also a single-fur row’ plough with 
the mouldboard removed. The usual method of haiwesting- 
ground nuts in llhodesia is, however, by hand, the natives 
being sent along the rows to loosen the plants with hoes, and 
then to pull up the plants. As the nuts of the Spanish 
variety adhere w’ell to the stems, they may be pulled up with- 
out tioiible oi* loss, if the soil is first loosened. Any pods 
which remain in the ground can be picked out when plough- 
ing the land, or pigs can be turned in to grub al>out and feed 
on them. 

The plants, after being lifteil, are thrown into wdndrows, 
usually three or four rows to each windrow, where they are 
allow’ed to wilt. If the foliage ha.s fallen off and the stems are 
somewdiat dry, the nuts may be made into cocks, without 
having been previously put into wdndrows. If the nuts an' 
allowed to lie on the land exposed to the weather for any 
length of time, the pods are liable to become discolouretl. The 
length of time the cix)p will take to cure in cocks will depend 
on the climatic conditions. If the weather lemains dry during 
harvesting operations, the nuts wdll be fit for picking in five to 
eight days. Fitness for picking and bagging is indicated by 
the pods being properly dry and the nuts finn. Picking nuts 
from the vines is slow work, and is a heavy item in the cost 
of production. Under favourable circumstances a native 
can pick 80 to 90 lbs. of nuts per day. Very much depends, 
however, on the quality of the nuts. In other countries 
where native labour is not available, mechanical pickers, 
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cleaning* and grading* machines have been adopted with suc- 
cess and profit. 

The ground nut tops or haulm from which the nuts have 
been removed are of considerable value for feeding purposes. 
The tops must be cured before they are frosted or become too 
dry. Otherwise the stems be<ome broken and the greater 
portion of the leaves are lost, thus greatly reducing the yield 
and the feeding value of the hay. If the tops are carefully 
cured and put into stacks, they can be fed to good stock, and 
tliey will in this way partially pay for the cost of planting 
and cultivating the ciup. Since ground nuts are a legumi- 
nous crop, the tops are rich in j)r()tein, and are about equal 
in feeding value to lucerne hay. 

Yield* — lletums per acre necessarily vaiy according to 
the treatment the crop receives, the climate and the variety. 
In Ithodesia, under normal conditions, yields of 12 to 15 bags 
of uiLshelled nuts per acre (a bag weighing 75 lbs. net) may 
be regarded as an average crop, though yields of 40 and even 
50 bags per acre have peen produced during the past season 
under exceptionally favourable ' conditions. A grower 
should not be satisfied with less than 18 to 20 bags per acre. 

Diseases* — Thus far in llhodesia the crop has shown itself 
remarkably free from disease and insect pests. Occasionally 
leaf spot is noticeable on some plants. This disease makes 
its appearance on the leaves ot the plants towards the end 
of the growing season and in the same kind of weather that 
induces rust in summer cereals. Fp to the present, however, 
the loss from this cause has not proved seriou*^. This is 
IMJSsibly due to our soil being free from contamination owing 
to it'i almost virgin state. However this may be, this disease 
can be controlled by spraying with Bordeaux mixture, by a 
proper system of rotation and to some extent by seed selection. - 
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The Maize Growing Competition. 


.Srr(}<IESTl()NS HEGAUDINC EFEEI) OPERATIONS. 

By rr. (t. Mundy, Dip. Agaric., F.L.S., 
rinef rfoveniinent AgTtt'til^urist. 


The Bindtira Tiiniiers’ Association ri'cently requeste<l 
the writer to prepare tor publication some briet notes which 
inigfht be helpful to those fanners interested in or entering' 
for the Maize Growing* Competition which is referred io else- 
where in this issue of tlie Journal, One of the primary 
objects of til is competition is the ascertaining of the bovst and 
most economical mean^ by which the maize yield thmughout 
the territory can be improved. It is, however, almost cei’taiii 
that no single method of treatment will prove equally effe<’- 
tive uiidor all conditions, and no more, therefore, can be 
attempted in tlu'si* notes than a tew hints which appear likely 
to l>o of general application i(> all farm- on which (ompetitioii 
plots will be situated. 

Choice of Landa — At least to commence with, the majority 
of competitors will probably select for the site of ilieir plots 
the land which tliey consider to be most naturally fertile and, 
unaided by spe<*ial treatment, capable of giving the highest 
possible yield. It may be hoped, however, that after the 
first year some growers wdll extend their plots to less fertile 
land," not so much perhaps with the object of winning premier 
awards in the competition, but in order to ascertain how the 
•cropping capacity of their poorer soils can ^ improved. 
When this stage has been reached the competition will be 
well towards achieving the principal object which its pro- 
moters have had in view. In this connection, the writer 
would like to record the opinion that the sand veld farmer, 
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by suitable treatment of his land, can place himself in an 
equally favourable position for winning* the competition as 
may his brother farmer on the heavier types of soil. 

DrainagOf — A free working soil of good depth and pos- 
sessing a reasonably open sub-soil is likely to prove most 
satisfactory, and where it is obtainable a loamy soil with 
good body may be expected to give the best response to treat- 
ment. Good drainage is an essential, and the field chosen 
should have sufficient slope to provide for this without its 
being so steep as to cause erosion. Where the*slope demands 
it, storm water drains should be constructed to cut off from 
the field any undue flow of storm water from adjoining 
lands. 

Organic Matter. — The need of an adequate supply of 
humus in the soil has been proved a matter of first importanct^ 
in the successful production of all crops in Southern Hhodesia. 
Due regard should therefore be given to this, for it is un- 
assailable that no amount of artificial fertiliser will rnakc^ 
good a deficiency of humus. The previous cropping or manur- 
ing or green manuring of the land should therefore have pro- 
vided for a sufficiency of hxnnus. * 

Green manuring with a suitable legume ploughed in 
early in the season — say in the end of January or early in 
February — and followed by a second ploughing in June or 
July will often be one of the best initial steps in the prepara- 
tion of the field. Wli ether, prior to sowing the legume, the 
land is given a dressing of phosphatic fertiliser or not will 
depend on the (‘haracter of the soil. On sands, light sandy 
loams and poorish clay loams, 160 to 200 lbs. per acre of 
supeiphosphate or half that amount of ‘‘double supers’’ or 
some similar exiuivalent will greatly improve and hasten the 
growth of the legume. 

Organic matter may aLso be provided by the use of kraal' 
or farmyard manure, and in this connection it is a not un- 
common observation in Rhodesia that sometimes maize 
directly manured with farmyard manure does best, while at 
others better crops seem to l>e secured the second season fol- 
lowing the dressing of the land with dung. This variation 
is probably due not so much to seasonal conditions as to the 
condition of the manure when, it is applied to the land and 
the thoroughness of its incorporation with the soil. 
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The manure used should generally be some months old, 
well rotted, and should contain plenty of well rotted litter. 
Dusty manure from kraals in which no litter has been used 
will supply but little humus, and will be Ioav in plant foods, 
tor preference the iriaiiure should have stood in a stack or pit 
for some few months, havinp^ l>een stacked or pitted in a 
moist condition and suitably ])ro1ecled from loss by weather- 
ing*. In manure thus treate<l the vitalil\ of weed seeds will 
to a lai^e extent have* been dt'stroyed, jind so thorougfh a 
rotting should have taken piac(‘ that complete incorporation 
with the soil will bt* rendered easy. 

Manure containing a large amount of urirotted litter or 
grass should only be used when it can be applied several 
months before the crop is to be planted. Short (well rotted), 
viucky manure is best. 

The availability of the plant food contained in farmyard 
manure or a green manure crop depends to a great extent 
on the thoroughness with which it is incorporated with the 
soil. The manure should, therefore, be well ploughed in, 
and a second ploughing will usually be beneficial. A green 
manured land should be ploughed at least once, and better 
twice, in addition to the actual turning under of the green 
crop. 

The Application of Manures and Fertilisers. — The widest 
variations in the treatment of the land will no doubt in due. 
course become apparent, nor is it at present possible for any 
one to predict what pai-ticular combination of manuies and 
fertilisers will yield the best results. The marked deficiency 
of phosphoric acid in almost all Rhodesian soils should be 
remembered, as too should the fact that farmyard manure 
alone and unaided by a ])liosphatic fertiliser will not usually 
(K'onomicallv make g(M>d thi.s deficiency. From experience 
gained on the Salisbur\ Experiment Station, it would seem 
probable that imwlerate dressings of manure at the rate of 
6 to 10 tons per acre (spread) and of fertilisers at the rate 
of 200 to 400 lbs. per acre will l>e found to give better returns 
than excessively heavy dressings. On poorish or lightly 
manured land, a complete maize fertiliser containing nitrate, 
phosphate and potash may be advisable, while where the field 
has ret ently been dressed with a liberal coating of manure or 
has been gieen manured a fertiliser mainly or entirely phos- 
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phatie in nainre, such as bone and superphosphate or super- 
pho«phate or rock phosphate, may be sufficient. 

The general experience has been that Rhodesian soils do 
not respond in any marked degree to applications of agri- 
cultural lime, but here too the competition may disclose ex- 
ceptions to this rule. 

Recent experiments have indicated that an application 
of nitrate of soda applied when the plants are 6 to 8 inches 
high, or one-half or one-third the dressing given at the time 
of planting and the remainder at the later stage, may Tesult 
in considembly increased yields. The total dressing is 
usually at the rate of about 50 to 75 lbs. of nitrate of soda 
per acre, and gi’owers are advised to give this treatment a 
trial, particularly to fields which have not received freely 
available nitrogen in any other form. The top dressing 
applied when the plants are above ground is spread around 
th^ roots and carefully worked in with the hoe or cultivator. 

In the case of crops which have received a set-back from 
drought a second top dressing of nitrate at an even later 
stage of growth may be beneficial.. 

Ploughing. — Rad ploughing in Rhodesia is probably the 
chief cause of low maize yields. The ploughing of land 
which becomes so hard and diy in w inter as does ours is never 
easy, and when it is remem be)(*<l that the work is performed 
by natives who u.^ually ha\c no Kno-wledge of the difference 
between good and bad ])loughing, and who take no pride 
in their work, it is not surprising that the results should be 
indiffeiAit. More direct supervision of })lougbing by farmers 
or their assistants is urgently needed, for without gcH>d and 
thorough ploughing the prospects of the crop are handicapped 
from tlie start. A well worked and reasonably fine seed bed 
is most desirable, and sufficient ploughing, dis(* liarrowing 
and spike harrowing and so forth should be given to bring 
about this condition. 

Seed. — Needless to say, the best seed obtainable of the 
variety decided upon should be used for planting, and in 
order to protect it from insect attack while lying in the soil 
prior* to germinating, treatment with some insect-repelling 
material may be advisable. Both Stockholm tar and kerol 
have been used successfully for this purpose, while there are 
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also several proprietary substances for seed treatment on the 
market. 

Under this heading*, too, it may be well to refer to pre- 
ventive measures against such insects as cutworms and maize 
beetles, which attack the gTOwing crop. Treatment of the 
maize field with poisoned bait as described in Bulletins Nos. 
353 and 535 of the Entomological Brandi of this Department 
should receive consideration. 

Planting* — Tlie competition will no doubt throw much 
liglit on the relative merits of different methodsi of planting 
maize. Probably to begin with planting by hand will chiefly 
be resorted to, but one may hope that machine planting will 
not entirely be neglected, for if Rhodesia is to anticipate the 
labour shortage which many people fear, it is most necessary 
that more efficient planting by machine methods should be 
secured. 

The stand of plants to the acre is a dominant factor in 
determining the final yield, and to win in this competition 
100 per cent, stands will be necessaiy. Whethei the grain 
is planted in diills oi in “hills,’’ the sowing* must be suffi- 
ciently thick to yield the maximum number of plants per 
acre. (\)nipetitors uill no doubt follow different meilnxls of 
planting, but the ^\riter tliinks that generally it may be 
expected that the optimum number of plants to the acre will 
be round about ten thousand. Planting in rows 36 inches 
])y 18 inches or 40 inches by 15 inches apait will give 
approximately this number, as als<i will planting in “hills” 
36 indies bj 36 inches apait, with tA\o plants to each hill. 

Too thick planting leads to weak, spindly plants with 
small ears. Whichever method of planting is adopted, it 
will probably be advisable to sow at least twice as many 
grains as it is later intended to have plants, and to thin out 
when the plants are about 6 to 8 inches high. This end can be 
achieved by sowing four or more kernels to each hill or by 
drilling the seed at 5 to 9 inch inteiwals in the row. 

A point to be remembered is that in small plots of maize 
the pollination and grain setting is usually poor, especially 
along the outsides. Competition plots will, therefore, usually 
give the best setting of grain if they form part of or adjoin 
larger fields of maize. 
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After Cultivation! — The importance of thorough cultivu- 
tion cannot be over-emphasised, provided always that it is only 
carried out when the land is in a fit condition to be worked 
without injury to its physical condition. Frequent inter- 
tillage will do much to tide the crop through spells of drought 
and to render the plant foods in the soil more freely avail- 
able. Cultivations should become moro shallow as the roots 
of the crop spread between the rows. 

Stalk-Borari — A careful watch should be kept for the 
appearance of this pest in the competition plots and in the 
surrounding maize fields. Early pulling and burning ol 
infected plants will help to keep it in check, or if the muiiber 
of attacked plants is too many to be dealt with in this way. 
a weak solution of keiol poured into the top of the jilants 
during dry weather may be effective. 

Before ending these brief notes, it will not be out of 
place once again to draw attention to the great benefit to the 
maize industry this competition can be made, provided it is 
well supported from all part,s of the country, and provided 
growers will give the plots the best possible attention and 
devote to them the fullest measure of forethought. The 
information which the results will give on such debatable 
points as methods and distances of planting, combinations of 
fertilisers and rates of application, the value of green manur- 
ing contrasted with farmyard manure, and so forth will not 
only be of incalculable benefit to the competitor himself and 
his immediate neighbours, but when compiled and analysed 
will provide a most valuable guide to maize growers in all or 
any part of the country. It is therefore sincerely to be hoped 
that every farmers’ association will be able to boast of at 
least a few members sufficiently alive to their own interests 
and the welfare of their district to undertake the small 
amount of additional work which participation in this com- 
petition will entail. 
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Notes from the Veterinary Laboratory. 


AN ADDEESS 

(Tiv«Mi by Mt. LI. E. W. IIev.vn, M.E.O.V.S., Director of 
V'eterinaiy Researcli, Soiitlieru EhcKle.'iia. to the Ayrshire 
and Sipolilo Earniers’ As.socialinn, lllh October, 1020. 


When I received your kind inviiiitioii to deliver an 
address on trypanosomiasis. I accepted without delay. My 
first feeling* was one of pleasure at the opportunity oi meeting* 
you, but my second was one of trepidation when T . realised 
how little I had to tell you which wo-uld be of practical value 
to you in dealing* with this very costly and important disease. 

.1 am not alone among so-called scientific men in this 
respe(*t. The divsease known as ti’ypanosomiasis exists in all 
parts of the world in some form or anotlier, and is one to 
which an enormous number of scientists since the year 1880, 
when Evans first discovered that a ti ypanosoine was the cause 
of surra' oi cattle in India, have devoted their attention. 
Some of the greatest and most distinguished scientists have 
most carefully investigated and are still investigating the 
problems associated with this disease, and yet, I am afraid, 
are no more able to offer you any immediate or practical 
solution of your difficulties than I am to-day. 

I would not, however, say anything which would cause 
you to lose your confidence in science, for T veritably believe 
that this problem, like so many others, will eventually yield 
to scientific research. Whether you or your cattle will live 
to see the day is another matter. The solution may come 
to-day or to-morrow, or it may not come till many years hence. 
If, in spite of your losses, you can still retain your confidence 
in the scientist, you can lest assured that he is doing his best. 
Angels cannot do more. 

The study of trypanosomiasis involves so many branches 
of science that, in my opinion, it would best be carried out 
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by a number of scientists in the various subjects concerned, 
working as a team. The team should consist of a protozoo^ 
logisi, an entomologist, a pathologist, a veterinary and medi- 
cal hygienist. The team should be permanently stationed in 
the vicinity of an infected area, and the members ot that 
team should be able to devote their whole time to the study 
of the question. It may be that a genius will arise who will 
solve the problem by a stroke of the pen, so to speak, but it 
is more probable that a properly organised and co-ordinated 
investigation by a team of practical and sci<^ntitic experts 
will prove more profitable in the long run. 

The nature of my work brings me in contact with sevei*al 
different branches of the subject, but as my time is devoted 
also to other subjects, I cannot deal very exhaustively with 
any of them. I can only do my best in the circiimstan(‘es 
whi(*h obtain, and if the results T have achieved are but in- 
significant, T would have you deal leniently with me. Tt, in 
the course of my remarks, I en(‘roach upon the preseives of 
other research offi(‘er^, I shall do so only in a very supei'ficial 
and general mannci and Avith no de.sire to rob them of any 
kudos to Avhich they may be ejilitlt^d. 

On the J4th April, 1925, a meetijig was held at the 
Veterinary liaboratory to discuss ways and means thereby 
the tsetse fiy menace might be overcome. Some ver> divS- 
tinguished people Avere present. Some of those here to-day 
attended tliat meeting, and it is piobable that they will re<*og- 
iiise s(»me of that Avhich I ])ropo^e to say lo-day as having 
heeji said bctoie. 'I\) make the subject clear (o tho>e who 
AA^ere not present, T am compelled to repeat myself. T will, 
hoAvever, endeavour to introduce some ncAv a speeds ot the 
subject. 

As I have said before, the cause of sb-called nagana or 
“tsetse fly diseiise” is a minute animal parasite approximately 
one-thousandth part of an inch long, which when magnified 
some 500 times under the microscope can be seen swimming 
vigorously between the red-blood cells. But the parasite is 
not always to be found in the peripheral blood of an infected 
ox. For some reason or another not properly understood, it 
comes and it goes. On one day several parasites may be seen 
in one “field’’ of the microscope^; on the next day not a single 
parasite can be found, notwithstanding the most diligent 
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search. Wliere they go in the interv’al we do not know. 
Apparently they “dig* themselves in” somewhere in the body; 
possibly in the (erebro-spinal canal; possiblv in the glands; 
possibly in the bone marrow; possibly in some position we 
“wot not of.“ In (Ci tain ciir nmstanees which I shall explain 
later, parasites may be absent from the peripheral blood for 
many months, and when one has come to th(' conclnsion that 
the animal has been sterilised of them, they re-appear and 
thereafter the di‘^eas(» nins its usual course*. The reason w’hy 
I emphasi'^e the point that the trypanosome may come and go 
is that it frequently happens that smears are submitted to 
the Laboratory for exaniination, taken from animals which 
are obviously sick, and yet after careful search no trypano- 
son^e^s can be discovered. A diagnosis, however, is sent, to 
the effect that no pa i a sites could be seen, and often, no doubt, 
the practical man (omes to the conclusion lhat the Laboratory 
worker is either a tool or has juade a mistake. The practical 
solution of the difficulty is that a sei ies of *-mpars should be 
taken from the suspected animal at inter\als of two or three 
days. 

I do not wish to confuse you with a.lisj ot the various 
species of trypanosomes which have been (‘ncountered in 
animals in this counti’y. There is a story that a ceidain dis- 
tinguished protozoologist, having arrived at Tiivingstone, was 
introduced to a local farmer who neither recognised the name 
nor the importaii(*e of the gentleman. The protozoologist, to 
save the situation, said: “Oh! don’t you know me? 1 am 
Dr. so and so, I can identify 40 species of trypanosomes.” 
1 must reluctantly confess that 1 attach less importance to 
the number of twists in the tail of the parasite than I do to 
practical and common-sense measures of dealing with the 
diseases caused by it. Therefore, I will only nmution tliat, 
as far as this district is concerned, there is one trypanosome 
commonly met witb in cattle, namely, Trypanosoma pecorwm, 
which simply means “the trypanosome of cattle.” Whethei 
it is the same TrypanosoTna congolense or is merely a 
variety of that species, or whether it is a species of itself, does 
not interest the practical man. 

Recently, a second trypanosome has put in an appear- 
ance, and, because under the microscope it can be seen to dart 
hither and thither with great vigour and celerity, it is known 
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a« Trypanosoma nca.v. This parasite api)ear.> to be of greater 
virulence than T, perorum, and, as far as luy limited experi- 
ence of it goes, appears to be more resistant to drug treatment. 

Then there is another trypanosome which was found in a 
donkey not a hundred miles from this place. It was probably 
I'rypanosania hmcei^ and possibly the Tlhodesian variety of 
it, which is said, in certain circuiusiances which we do not 
understand, to be infective to man. Whatever th(»se circum- 
stances may be, they are very rare, and I do not lliink you 
need be unduly alarmed. The same trypanosome has betm 
met w’ith in game, notably in w’ater-buck and reed-buck, 
which iK'come the carriers of it, although apparently un- 
liarmed by it. Whether the driving of these animals from 
their natural haunts and disturbing the balance of nature, so 
to speak, will result in the transmission' to and accommodation 
ot this parasite in other hosts, is a matter receiving the very 
earnest consideration of scientists. 

Not only do the trypanosomes live in the blood of 
man and animals, but they <*an also maintain their exist- 
ence in the tsetse fly and it is probable that the actual sexual 
proc*ess in the development of the parasite is carried out in 
til at insect. The tsotse fly plays in the transmission of try- 
panosomiasis veiy much the same part as the anopheline mos- 
quito plays in the transmission of malaiia. A i*ertain per- 
centage of tsetse, having taken up the tiypanosome in the 
blood of animals upon which they have fed, become the hosts 
of the parasite, wliich undergoes a jiiwess of development in 
them and finally becomes deposited in their salivary glands 
and prolK>sc*is. After a certain interval, during which this 
development is completed, every time these insects bite they 
discharge into the wound living trypanosomes which establish 
themselves in the animal host. In view of the fact that tsetse 
will feed every second or tliiid day, and can live several 
months even under adverse or unnatural conditions such as I 
can offer them in my laboratory, it will he readily understood 
that one infective fly can do a considerable amount of damage. 
I can conceive that a few' fly, having been brought from a 
fly-belt by natives, oxen, wagons, motoj* cars or other large 
mo\dng obje(ds, into an area away from their permanent 
haunts, may for the time being establish themselyes there, 
and seek nourishment from such animals as are available 
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there — possibly your rattle. To look for these fly would be 
like “looking for a needle in a bundle of ha> It is possible 
that some of the very mysterious oiitbieaks which have been 
attribute<l io jiierhanKal 1ran‘smis‘'ioji may have been so 
brouglit about. Theie aie, howB\et, ^ome who believe that 
when an animal sulYering liom ti vi>anos(>miasis is brought to 
an area wliere tsetse have not Ix'cn s(*en, tin* disease may 
be spread from it to olhei cattle b\ means bloixl -sucking 
flies other than the tsetse. This is \i‘iy seiious matter, and 
I do not propose to discii«-v the ])ros and cons here at the 
present time. Siiflice it to say that, it it can be ])roved to take 
place, the logical conclusion is that no infected animal should 
be allowed to live; and 1 should be jjlaced in a \erv invidious 
position, as T should no longer be justified in cinleavouring 
to {^ave your cattle by treiitnient, IxM aU'^e, as J shall tcdl you 
later, the treatment does not as a rule sterilise* the animals 
of the parasite, but merel\ lenders them tolerant to it. Such 
animals, although themselves apparently healthy, might in 
such (drcumstaiK'es be a source of infection to others. 

If any of those present have any information or experi- 
ence hearing u]) 0 n this ((uestion, I shall In* gieatly obliged 
if they will discuss it with me later. 

Ijet us consider next how the parasite brings about its 
harmful eifects in the animal. First of all, it may do so by 
its actual presence, tliat is by mechanical means. It is a 
comparatively large jiarasito, sometimes tour or five times as 
long as the diameter of a red-bloo<l cell. Jt is conceivable 
that it might occlude some of the smrdler blood vessels or 
give rise to some damage to their delicate endothelial lining. 
T do not think, henvever, that this is the mannei in which 
the harmful effects aie caused. Thcie is, in many parts of 
the world, a trypanosome of sewer lats which sometimes is 
almost as numerous as the red cells in the infected animars 
blood, and yet, undei natural ( onditions, the rat is apparently 
unharmed by it. On the other hand, when sheep are infected 
with the so-called Trypanosoma rhodesiense they never reveal 
a large number of parasites in their blood. Even when the 
animal is acutely ill, it is often difficult to discover a single 
parasite. It is probable that the trypanosome, like other 
microbes, produces its harmful effects by means of the poison 
or- toxins produced by it., 
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This brings me to the subje<*t of treatment. As yon are 
all aware, there is a method of treatment first introduced by 
me into this country in 1909, consisting of the injection into 
sick animals of large quantities of antimony potassium tart- 
rate alone or in combination with other drugs. In some out- 
breaks, success has followed this treatment; in others, abuse. 
So variable have been the results that 1 have often wished 
that I could refuse to issue another dose, hut knowing that in 
(‘ertain instances it had enabled transport riders to fulfil their 
contracts, and farmers to plough their lands and /‘make good^’ 
when othen^’ise they would have heen (ompelled to abandon 
their holdings, I have decided to “carry on.’’ In seeking the 
cause of the failures, I have come to the conclusion that the 
result of the treatment dej^ends upon the time at which the 
injection is applied, or, in other words, the stage of the disease 
at w^hich the treated animal has arrived. Practical eixperi- 
ence suggests that, when applied to an animal in the early 
stages of the disease, the results are better than when it is 
suffering fiom the disease in a (hionic form. But, on the 
other hand, numerous cases have ociuiiivd where apparent 
recovery has resulted in animaK Avbich, at tlie time ot treat- 
ment, were almost in exUemis, 1 luive carried out some 
experiments baaed upon the idea that the dru^ is most effica- 
cious when there are a large number of parasites in the peri- 
pheral blood. Many years ago I found that, in the case of 
red-water and gall-sickness of cattle aTid the so-called biliary 
fever of dogs, trypan blue was; most effe<*tive and produced the 
most lasting results when applied at a time when a large 
number of piroplasms were pi'oseni in the blood. Animals so 
treated derived considerable tolerance to the parasite, which, 
nevertheless, they continued to carry throughout life. In the 
light of this knowledge I wrote in 1916, in the article on 
“Immunity in its Relation to the Sto<;k Diseases of Southern 
Rhodesia”: “. . . the manner in which this immunity or 
tolerance is brought about has not been determined, but it is 
suggested that the drug destroys some parasites and arrests 
the activity of others. From the degenerated parasites toxin.s 
are liberated, against which, during the period in which the 
parasites are held in check by the drug, the organism of the 
infected animal responds by the production of anti-toxins; 
so that, when the drug is subsequently eliminated and the 
surviving parasites again assert them.selves, they are opposed 
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by the auti-boilieb, which neutralise the toxins they produce 
and render them harjiiless.’’ I also -ii«j^<*sled ihat something* 
similar mig-ht take place in the ireiitment of lrvpano.somiasi> 
with antimony. 

It was, therefore, of great intenvst to me to find War- 
rington Yorke, a leading medical authority, attributing the 
action of ([uinine in the tieatmcnt of iniilaria to a ‘•imilar 
proce.ss. In an address prc^^ented to tlie Iloyal Society ot 
Tropical Medicine and Hygiene in May last year on “Obseiwa- 
tions on Malaria made during Treatment of General Para- 
lysis,” he says: ‘‘In the treatment of nialaiia, the train of 
events is in our oj)inioii as follows. Quinine given to a patient 
whose blood contains numerous malaria parasites invariably 
destroys directly, or more probably indirectly, large numl)ers, 
but not all, of the parasites, thus setting free a considerable 
quantity of soluble antigen. The antigen ])r(>vokes by stimula- 
tion of the host^s tissues the formatioii of immune-body, 
which, if present in suHicient amount, destroys the remaining 
parasites, thus resulting in sterilisation of the infection and 
in the cure of the patient. For a cure to be obtained this 
hypothesis demands, firstly, the setting fi'ee of a considerable 
quantity of antigen by tin* destruction of a large number of 
parasites, and, secondly, a capacity on the part of the host 
to respond to the antigen by the formation of a sufficient 
(luantiiy of immune-l>ody. It, for any reason, either of these 
two rc([uirements is not satisfied, the infe<*tion is not com- 
])lctely sterilised and a relapse occurs.” 

It is obvious that, if the action of the drug upon the 
jiarasite is an indirect one and depetident uj)on the (*reatioii of 
auii-toxiiis to the toxins liberated by the breaking down of 
the pai-asite by the diug, tlic apjilication of the drug should 
l>e at those times when the greatest numlier of trypanosomes 
are available to be broken down. If this theory is correct, it 
would explain how complete success would depend upon the 
application of the drug at the proper time; in other words, 
on the ‘Himing’^ of the treatment. This question of ‘‘tim- 
ing” is, in my opinion, a matter of the greatest importance, 
and is one to whicli I have recently given a great deal of 
attention. Indeed, I lielieve that if the theory I hold proves 
correct, the result may be of the gi^eatest practical importance. 

in certain experiments which I have canded out with 
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oRen, I have found that the average period of absence of the 
trypanosome after treatment with an antimony solution has 
been eleven days. The time varies, but eleven days is the 
average. It is generally recognised that antimony per se is 
rapidly eliminated from the animal body, and Edwards, who 
has investigated the question in India, states: . the 

prophylactic effect, a subse<|uent injection with viru- 

lent blood, is a short one, hardly exc eeding twenty-four hours 
after intiavenous incxiilation with doses of 5 c.c. of an M/10 
cd.2 per rent.) vsolution per 100 lbs. Inxly weight.” It is 
remarkable, theiefore, that* the trypanoso-me should be absent 
for so long. It indicates that some pro<*ess takes place othcu* 
than the immediate effect of the drug upon the parasite. 

It i'' advocated by some icn t\stigators that five injections 
of the drug should be given on consecutive days. Another 
suggests ail intiavenous injection every fifth day until six in- 
jections have been given. After an interval of three weeks, 
if the animal shows improvement, it re^eives one injection a 
month during the next six months. If not, it receives 
another course of six injections at. five days^ inteiwal. In 
Northern Rhodesia, an injection once a foitnight is rec’om- 
mended. There does not appear to be any unanimity of 
opinion as to the best course to pursue, and I can but feel that 
the antimony treatment as practised to-day is somewhat 
empirical. Apparently authorities do not understand clearly 
what it does or how it does it, and in these circumstances 
cannot place the treaiinent on a strictly scientific basis. 

It is a remarkable fact that after a certain number of 
injections the trj^panosonies become immune to the antimony. 
This being so, there would appear to bo little sense in ‘'push- 
ing” the drug up to the point when such resistance is 
acquired. This phenomenon of “drug- fastness” — »that is, 
the power certain parasites acquire of liecoming resistant to* 
a particular drug — is of the greatest interest, and, because it 
may explain some of the failures which have followed treat- 
ment, I propose to tell you a little more about it. If a mouse 
sulfering from trypanosomiasis is treated repeatedly with 
atoxyl (an arsenic derivative) which fails to eliminate the 
parasite, in course of time the tiypanosome becomes entirely 
resistant to arsenic. If this drug-fast trypanosome is taken 
from one mopse and injected into another, and from a second 
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mouse to a third and so on, it continues to retain its arsenic- 
resistant properties. But, if it is subsequently passed from 
the mice to rats, it loses that property, and in rats is ag^in 
susceptible to atoxyl. But if, again, this strain of trypano- 
some is returned from rats to mice, it is found to have in- 
herited its di*ug-resistant properties. I mention this because 
it will give you some idea of the difficulties and intricacies 
of the problems which the study of this disease presents. I 
think you will realise from this fa<*t that the diaig does not 
act so much by immeiliate contact with tlie trypanosome as 
through some more complicated process, an interaction be- 
tween drug, parasite and the Iwdy tissues of the host. 

The second j)oint is in conne<'tion with the daily inje<tioii 
ot antimony which some people advocate. If by oiu* inje<*- 
tion the parasite is driven out of the peripheral blood — if 
only for a week — these seems to be no particular use in in- 
jecting the dmg during its absence. Sooner or later, in the 
majority of cases, when the antimony is eliminated the para- 
site will return, and in all probability in the long last will 
become antimony-proof. 

In the past I have advocated three injections at five days' 
interval, but in the light of iwent experiments I piopose to 
alter this to inteiwals of fourteen days. In this way I hope 
to catch the trypanosomes on their return and to break down 
as large a number of them as possible, liberating their toxins 
and so giving the animal the time and opportunity of creating 
anti-toxins. Although 'this new" method of treatment is 
base<l upon a theoiy, there is a certain amount of experi- 
mental and practical evidence behind it, and I would ask you 
to try it and rej>ort to me your revsiilts. I would warn you, 
however, that the treatment is not likely to bo effective in 
animals suffering from the sub-ac‘ute or chronic form of the 
disease. These animals have so veiy few parasites in their 
blood at any time that I do not think their resistance could 
be reinforced by drug treatment. The best results should, 
I think, be obtained when the drug is applied to the animat 
in the early and acute stages of the disease. Those of you 
who have had any practical experience have no doubt learnt 
to “spot" the fly-struck animal very soon. As a rule, he is 
remarkable for his dulness, staring and dusty coat. HivS 
temperature may be as high as 105® F., and if a blood 
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examination could be made, several parasites would pro- 
bably be found in every iuici*oscopic field. 

It is no good applying the treatment unless one is pre- 
pared to rest the animal and feed it geneiDUsly. The drug 
can only control the parasite. It cannot build up the depleted 
tissues of the animal. In other words, it is not a substitute 
for fo(Hl and water. I know that a trek ox is not a drawing- 
room ornament, but most of them are honest and e(‘onomical 
workers and worthy of a little care and attention, if only for 
financial reasons. 

One further ])oint T should like to make, l>efore leaving 
the subject of drug treatment, is that the iiije<tion of the 
diaig into an animal which is not infected exerts so little pro- 
tective effect that it can be regarded as negligible. As I 
mentioned l>efore, it probabl}" lasts less tlian twenty-four 
hours. The treatment of cattle to-day will not prote< t them 
against infection io-morrow, next week or next month, as it 
is often expected to do. Misconceptions on this point have 
led to a good deal of unne<'essai'y recriminations and corres- 
pondence. 

To summarise what I liave said with regard t(^ treatment. 
It would appear that in practice the results of the treatment 
of trypanosomiasis with antimony preparations vary. The 
treatment of early acute cases, or acute cases in the last 
stages of the disease, is more successful than of chronic cases. 
The effect of the drug depends \ipoii an inter-action between 
drug, parasite and animal tissues. It is thought that the 
results depend less upon the direct action of the drug in 
sterilising the animal of pamsites than in breaking down some 
of the parasitos, liberating their toxins, and so giving rise 
to the production of* anti-toxins. 

Successful treatjiieiit woiild theiefore appear to depend 
upon the application of the drug at times when there are a 
large number of parasites in the peripheral blood. The eorrect 
‘ timing'' of the treatment has yet to be determined, but it is 
that the interval between doses should be fourteen 

days. . 

Few animals are actually cured; the majority continue 
to harbour the parasites although unharmed by them. If 
the paiTisites are not eliminated by the treatment, those that 
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remain acquire a renistam e to the drug. There does not, 
therefore, appear to be any reason for applying the drug too 
frequently. 

The drug is intended to arrest tlie disciuse ; it cannot 
build up the aniinars depleted tissues. It is rapidly 
eliminated from the animal. Tt lias no protective effects 
after twenty-four hours. Tt must be < arefully dispensed and 
injected. 

During the IunI two years T have l>een caiTying out some 
interesting experiments in eoniieetion with the effe<*t of dip- 
ping in solutions of qrseiiie, uimn the course of trypano- 
somiasis. Tt is true that the experiments have been carried 
out chiefly with small laboratoiy animals, but from a few 
which T have carrieil out with (*attle I have reason to believe 
that the results obtained in small animals may also b"5 appli- 
cable to cattle, llriefly, the results obtained may be sum- 
marised as follows 

The dipping of guinea pigs infe<*ted with Irypanosoniiasis 
in cold water hastene<l the course of the disease. This is what 
happens to iiifeided cattle when exposed to the first rains. 
Similarly, the dipping of infected guinea pigs in weak solu- 
tions of dip, at weekly or fortnightly intervals, also exerted a 
harmful effect ; but the immersion of guinea pigs once a week 
in weekly -strength appeared to exert some retarding eff‘e<q in 
the development of the parasite. When, however, the guinea 
pigs were dipped twice a week in weekly strength, after a 
series of dipping the trypanosomes disappeared from the peri- 
pheral circulation. The disappearance could lie hastened by 
more frequent immersions in this strength. It may 1 h' nien- 
lioneil here that, jirovided rapid drying could be assured, 
guinea pigs would support, without harm, several daily im- 
mersions in weekly strength of Cooper’s Dip 1-150 solution. 
But the parasite wa^s not eliminate<l from the animal. So 
long as dipping was regularly eanied out it did not re-appear 
in the peripheral blood, but when dipping was suspended the 
parasites eventually re-appeare<l. Tn one instance it was not 
until 56 days after the cessation of dipping that the parasite 
re-appeared, although trypanosomes had l>een absent from its 
blood for 74 days as the result of dipping. When the para- 
sites ye-appeared, however, they completed their development 
as if it had never been an-ested. 
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Although most of the experiments had to be carried out 
with guinea pigs, a few were conducted with cattle. Unfor- 
tunately cattle were not veiy satisfactoiy subjects for the 
purpose, because at all times the parasite in them is so rare 
that its coming and going cannot be so carefully studied. 
Sufficient obser^^ations were made, however, to indicate that 
a similar process takes place in cattle as in smaller animals. 
Further experimentt, are being carried out and a dipping 
tank is being constructed at my laboratory for the puriios^^. 
The observation made may prove of considerable importance 
in dealing with trypanosomiasis of cattle. I must, however, 
sound one or two notes of warning. If you are going to dip 
your cattle at short intervals in over-strength solutions of 
dip, you must first get them habituated to the arsenic b\ 
regular dipping, and giadually w’ork them U]) to an arsenic 
resistance. You must only dip them in these solutions when 
rapid drying can be assured. I am told that with the excep- 
tion of a few short inteiwals this can be arranged at most 
times of the year in this district. Scalding takes place wlien 
there is an excess of humidity in the atmosphere, and drying 
is slow. It would be fatal to dip animals late in the after- 
noon and allow them to remain drenched with dip throughoiit 
the night. 

It appears to me that the effects of the short-inteiwol 
dipping depend upon the absorption and accumulation of 
arsenic at a greater rate than its elimination, therefore dip- 
ping should be regularly practised in order that there may 
always be a little ‘^residuaP^ arsenic in the animal’s system. 

One point of practical importance which has beiome 
clear as the result of my few experiments \vith cattle is, that 
if the disease has arrived at a stage when the animal is 
visibly affected, although the course of the disease may be 
arrested as the result of the intensive dipping, the animal 
does not appreciably improve in condition. The treatment 
is not curative. The moral of this is that the short-inteiwal 
dipping should be commenced before the disease has pro- 
gressed too far. It is too early to speak definitely or even 
optimistically on the matter, but in the light of recent experi- 
ments and practical experience^ there seems reason to hope 
that intensive dipping may play an important part, if only 
an auxiliary part, in protecting our stock against tr^pano- 
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somiiibis. If the development of the ti’ypariosome already 
established in an infected animal can be arrested by intensive 
dipping, it is possible that in an ox intensively dipped it may 
Ihj prevented altogether from becoming established. 

1 fully admit that it is too early to make any definite 
>.taloim‘nt, and that fui'ther expeTiments and practical details 
have to be worked out. I can foresee that objections will at 
once be raised against this fTMMjuent dipj)ing. It will no 
doubt be urged that the expense, lalx>ur and loss of time will 
1 m‘ too gieat. That, of course, iv a jnatter of economics. 
Ult imately it may be tound that a mc(‘hani('al tractoT 13 
cheaper and more useful. 

Also it will be urged that the danger of poisoning will 
be greater than the trypanosomiasis. I have already empha- 
.sised the necessity for rapid diying. But I can assure you 
that during the past twenty years, cattle infected with East 
Coast Fever have on many occasions been systematically 
dipped twice a week in dips of weekly strength, and even 
stronger, without harm and with the rapid elimination of 
ticks which proved lesistant to levss drastic measures. I have 
also recently carried out experiments with sheep and find 
that even the woolled varieties become extraordinarily resist- 
ant lo what T call “intensive dipping.” I have here a report 
on the subject which I shall l)e glad if you will peruse. 

As Mjon as the dipping tank at the laboratory’ is coin- 
pleteil I intend to investigate the matter more fully. In the 
meantime, I shall he grateful to all or any of you who will 
try the idea out in practice, make careful observations, and 
record them to me together with any practical hints which 
may be of im]>ortance. By mutually assisting each other 
we may perhaps find a happy issue out of all our afflh'tions. 
Tiet Us remember the old adagv, “F/ven the village idiot may 
direc't one to the inn.” 
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Notes on the Planting out of 
Tobacco. 


By C. A. KiiLSKV Harvki, Manag-er, J'obacro Experiment 
Station, Salisbury. 


The field in which it is intended to plant tobacco should 
be in the very best tilth possible. The soil should be in 
such a condition as to allow the younj^ and delicate roots of 
plants rapidly to pursue their search for nourishment, and 
thus quickly jecover from the set-back of trai)S])lanting. 

There are two methods of planting out, the on© known 
as ‘‘flat cultivatioiP’ and the other As “ridge cultivation. '' 

The ridge method is more commonly employed in South- 
ern Bhodesia, the outstanding advantages being: — 

(a) Concentration of surface soil. 

(b) l.ines for planting are more permanently marked, 
and nol subject to obliteration by early storms. 

{(•) The yuung plant is protected fioju l)eing washed 
out . 

(d; The ridge keeps the soil well aei-aled and prevents 
it from becoming too saturated. 

Spacing. — For bright Virginia tobacco the ridges are 
usually spaced 3 feet apart, and the plants set 3 feet apart in 
the row. For fire-cured tobacco this spacing should b© 
increased. 

Fertilising ■ — If fertiliser is applied before planting, a 
small twig or piece of strong grass is stuck on the top of the 
ridge to indicate the position ivhere the hole has been mad© 
and the fertiliser applied. The seedling, when planted out, 
is placed next this mark. In practice it is generally found 
more convenient and better to fertilise before planting. As 
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a rule labour can better be spared for the work at that time 
of year, Le., before the rains break, and when the rains do 
come, every’ available hand on the farm can then be utilised 
for planting* and cultivating. An added advantage of this 
method is that the young plant is able to derive the benefit 
of the fertiliser at once and thus get away quickly. 

Unless the tertiliser lias been applied at least a month 
previously and lias l)een thoroughly mixed with the soil, care 
should be taken not to place the plant directly in contact with 
the fertiliser, but rather a little to the side of the mark. This 
will overcome any danger of the plant being damaged, and its 
delicate roots being burnt by the undissolved fertiliser. 

Type of Plant to Use. —Only good plants should be set 
out. They should be healthy, not niore than sixty days old, 
and well liardened in the see<l he<l. Old and woody plants 
should not be used. In the early pari of the season plants 
from 4 to G inches high are best; this will enable the roots 
to be buried well in the ground, and allow the plants to with- 
stand a short [)erio(l ol dry weather -should it (Kcnr. When 
the season is more ad\an(‘(»<l, the rains more f?e(iiient, and the 
soil thoroughly .soake<l, .smaller plants can bo used. 

Time to Plant. — It is a waste of plants and time to trans- 
plant iiiilil the soil has l>ecoiiie thoroughly wet. It takes 
several good showers to do this, after our long drv’ season, 
and in most years the land does not liold enough moisture to 
be planted with tobacco before 15th November at the earliest. 
When the ground is ready to plant, put out as much tobacco 
as possible, in accordance with the born space. 

Early planted tolmcco is almost always the best, giving 
the highest yields and curing out the brightest. 

Pulling Plants. — For carting the seedlings from the plant 
]>ed to the field, boxes should be made about 8 inches deep 
and of a suitable size for one boy to carry. The plants should 
be carefully pulled and packed firmly into these boxes. An 
easy way of packing is to place the box on a slant ; the plants 
will then stay in place, as they are put in the box, roots down- 
wards. If the bed is not already wet, it should be watered 
in order that the plants may more easily be pulled without 
damage to their roots. 
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Should the weather be dull and appearances favour rain, 
it is well to have enough boxes to keep the gang of boys going 
all the morning or afternoon, as the case may be. Time ivS 
very often wasted by going backwards and forwards to the 
seed beds for more plants. To secure quickness in planting, it 
i» better to have all available labour working together. When 
pulling for the day is completed, water the beds again to 
settle the earth around the remaining plants. 

Method of Planting. — The plants are dropped along the 
row by one native at regular intervals, this '‘boy^^ being 
immediately followed by another native rarryftig a stick or 
dibber 10 inches in length, by whom a ho'le is made tlic size 
of the plant to be put out. The plant is inserted in the hole, 
and, while holding it steady with one hand, the earth is 
pressed firmly round the roots and crown of the plant with 
the stick, the soil being then rapidly smoothed over and tlie 
operation completed. 

The seedling should be planted up to the bud ; the out- 
side leaves, when they wilt, will then fall over the bud and 
protect it from insects and the hot sun. A test for properly 
planted seedlings is to catch hold of the top leaf with finger 
and thumb, at the same time giving it a sharp pull; the leaf 
should break off if properly planted. 

Constant supervision of the natives is essential, as a bad 
stand is often due to improper planting. 
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Bee-Keeping in Rhodesia. 


By T. vSavory. 


In the ordinal y seipunui*- ol ihesr artifles they should 
liavo started with “Tlie Choice aii<l Foimalion of an Apiary/’ 
and followed with details of hives, or plajis foi* what it is 
hoped may come to lie recognised as (lie Blioflesian standard 
hive, and so on. As, Iiowcvct, the honey flow has for some 
time started, and as it is presumed that the intending bee- 
keeper has already started the soijson with one or two hives 
only, as a preliminary, the writer has decided to keep mainly 
to the work of the months, and to discuss, as opportunity may 
occur, ways and means for a larger and more profitable 
undertaking for next season^s operations. In the meantime, 
if anyom* intmnsted will forward to the Editor of this 
Journal^ from time to time, as they may note them, details 
of the district’s nectar and pollen-bearing native fruit and 
flowering trees, bushes, plants, etc., such would l>e of much 
assistfOnce in forming, as it is hoped to do later on, a list of 
the eountiy’s flora for the use of apiculturists. 

WORK FOR THE MONTH. 

Generally speaking, the season’s first honey flow in these 
territories should cease about the third week of October, and, 
all preparations l>eing ready, crates can now l>e taken off, 
provided it is ktiown that all combs are sealed and capped, 
as, until at least three-fourths are so, no frames should be 
taken away, because the honey will not be ripened, and will 
not keep. As a matter of fact, (he longer combs remain in 
the hive, the better the honey. 

This removal, (hanks to what is known as the ‘‘bee 
escape,’’ should be a safe, simple and easy maiter. It con- 
sists of a wooden frame made to fit the crate, of some thin 
wood such as half-inch ceiling board, in which is fitted one 
or preferably two bee escapes, a small inexpensive piece of 
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metal, ao .shaped that bees can pasb down through it but not 
back. This should be insert e<l — the right side up — at the 
back of the hive, by prising up the particular crate required, 
when, after sending in a few puffs of smoke, it can l>e opened 
out higher with the hive tool, and the l)oard gently slid in be- 
tween. To complete the position through to the front, it 
can l>c dom‘ by a little luanipulatioii and care. If this is 
done towards the cool of the afternoon, by a.m. of the 
following day the require^l crate can be removed without 
further trouble, when it will be found that all or Jiiost of the 
inmates have gone below; any that are still remaining can 
be brushed off tlie con)bs afterwards. 

If no escape l>oaid is available, smoke should l>e ])assed 
in at the opening, and again as it is enlarged, until the wliole 
surface is available, when the emptying of the crate of its 
inmates can be completed, eithei by inoie smoking, or by 
laying on the surface a carbolic cloth, whi< h is calico or 
other material dipped into a solution ot carbolic aedd and 
water (1 in 10) and applied damp — this in a small tin will 
remain so for se\eral days. The pungent odour of the acid 
wdll ([uickly dn’ve clown all bees. -It is much used in America 
and other places, though in some cases the Rhodesian l>ee 
seems to resent it a good deal. In all cases of opening out 
any portion ot a hive, a little smoke should aways h(‘ puffed 
in first at the eiitranc'e; tliis has the effect ot disarming the 
guards, who are ever on the watch, sending them and the 
others up into the crates above to fill themselves wdth honey, 
in which state they will remain busy and cjuiel. 

As the Rhodesian bee is very prone to resent robbing, it 
is advisable to have a light wheelbarrow close by, to put 
the crate on to carry it away, it being most disconcerting 
to have to carry in one’s arm for any distance a crate weigh- 
ing from 20 to 40 lbs., with a crowd of angry bees all round.' 

If the (»rate in ciuestion is comb honey, it should be at 
once extracted and the crate returned to the hive for clean- 
ing and re-filling by the bees, ready for the next 
If the crate consists of comb sections, it should be carefully 
cleaned of all propolis and the honey stacked in a warm place 
away from the direct i-ays of the sun, reiuly for sale or 
eating. 
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In liaiidliug bees oi* liives, one should be sure to avoid 
jerky, sudden or rapid ikiovements, and, it stung, bear it as 
patiently as possible, tor jiotliing lends njore to excite anger 
in these insects than niox enients of this nahire. All handling 
should be doJie calmly and deliberalel y, withoul haste or 
nervousness; it is surprising^ how (juickl^ the hive inmates 
will acknowledge and lespond to gentleness in all dealings 
wdtli them. 

November, as a rule, is one of our hottest months prior 
to the regulai* rains, and as the state of fitness or otherwise 
inside the hives is one of the first reasons for swarming, 
almost daily attention should be paid to the outside behaviour 
of the bees. 

Any loafing or crowding on the alighting board, under- 
neath the loof eav(‘^, etc., is a sure sign that more ventila- 
tion is retiuiied, and should be seen to without delay, tor, 
while this condition lasts, not only will a strong desire to 
prepare for swarming be set up, but while loafing is ])resent 
the bees are losing time in not attending to their inside and 
outside duties. 

Some remedies w’eie giv'en in last inonlir" notes; another 
of some value is to place an old piece of sacking, flour bag, 
etc., on the hive roof — weighted by stone — large enough to 
hang ovor on the sunny side and of a length to take otV the 
direct rays of the sun from the side. This, if the roof is of 
a good size, wdll also act as an air passage, and will not 
disturb the inmates by flapping against it. 

Another effective method of extra ventilation can be 
made by pushing forward a trifle the top cover of the hive, 
say, one-eighth of an inch, and also to one side, but care 
must be taken not to make it wide enough for a bee space 
(which is generally considered to be five-sixteenths of an 
inch, or for our slightly smaller Khodesian bees, say, four- 
sixteenths of an inch), or one may induce robbing from 
near-by strange bees. 

Continue last month’s treatment of examining the brood 
chamber now and again for queen cells. When found, destroy 
them by nipping them off. These cells can easily be dis- 
tinguished by their special shape, which is much like a small 
monkey-nut shell, built out at an angle from the main comb, 
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generally along the bfjttoin, -and sometime^ on either side of 
it; these may number from one to eig}»t or even more. It 
should be stated ihiit Ibis inspection of brood chambers is 
quite impossible sometimes with our local l>ee, and when this 
is so, it should be left tor another day. 

As to the best time of day in which to handle hi\es, 
opinions differ. Meet American authorities give from 10 
a.m. to 3 p.m. as the ideal; others maintain that during the 
great heat of the day, while the older bees are out loi‘ nectar, 
pollen, etc., only the younger ones remain in the hive, and as 
such are much more resentful when disturbed, which in this 
country ot countless geneiations of the wild bee has piobably 
a good deal of fad in it. Having tried all hours ot the 
day, we now keep as far as possible from 7 a.}ii. to 10 a.m. or 
11 a.m., or from 3.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m., and for Rhodesia 
the wriler feels suie that these are the most satisfactory 
hours. 

One other item tor this monih requires stiici attention. 
Ants will probably make their appearance, and once they get 
up and taste the honey the chances ar^ that thej^ will so worry 
the hive inmates that they will clear out. Tlie only sure 
remedy known to the writer is to stand each leg of the hive 
rest in the half of a one-gallon tar or oil drum, which must 
be kept filled with water. 

The month’s notes can best be closed with the following 
advice, which should be strictly adhered to:- 

Never open hives when the weather is cool, thundery, 
windy, or just before stormy weather, or when it is noted 
that the bees are not working freely outside. 

Never open hives before the sun is well up and warm, 
or at night time, or you will l>e in for a heavy stinging 
match. 

Never operate >\ithout a good ^eil and smoker; to have 
gloves handy is sound policy. 

Never operate in front of the hive, or you will be asking 
for early trouble. 

Never neglect your bees, or think makeshifts will do. 
Special care this season with your one, two or three experi* 
mental hives will pay you handsomely next season, when you 
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increase them to ten, twenty or thirty, or whatever number 
you may decide upon. If you are aiming* at a sideline profit 
from them, be very sure that they require just as much know- 
ledge, study and experience, combined with the same care, 
as you have to bring to bear upon any other sideline of the 
farm. 


Importation of Cattle from the Union of 
South Africa. 


It is. hereby notified that in future all cattle imported 
into Southern Rhodesia from the Union of South Africa 
will be tested for tuberculosis. Due notice of intention to 
import such cattle should therefore be given to the local 
District Veterinary Surgeon, who will make the necessary' 
arrangements for testing animals imported. 

J. M. Sinclair, 

Controller of Stock. 
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Tobacco Seed Beds. 

By G. V. W \TSON, Edenvale Farm, llai’tley. 


The making and management ot tol)a( ( 0 seed l)eds, though 
not an intricate business a» farming operational go, neverthe- 
less requires very careful attention <o ensure the best results. 

The object of the following remarks is, firstly, to empha- 
sise the importance of attention to (*ertain details, the neglect 
of which may mean serious lass; secondly, to bring before 
many growers a few ideas which have resulted from an inti- 
mate acquaintance with seed beds in different parts of the 
Colony during the past twenty years. 

Preparation of Seed! Beds. — A suitable site having been 
chosen and sterilised, the beds should l>e raked level when 
dry. A longitudinal slope — ^if not more than 1 in 20 — is not 
a disadvantage, as good drainage is essential during heavy 
storms. The seeds or young seedlings will not be '^washed, 
as will be shown later. 

In my opinion a very fine tilth should be avoided. Small 
lumps of soil from \ inch to inch diameter are a great 
advantage. These lumps vshould be pressed down level with 
the rake, leaving interstices. These prevent washing away of 
the young s(*edlings and are beneficial in other ways. 

Sowing- — Fine dry wood ash has proved the most satis- 
factory medium for distributing the seed to ensure a unifonn 
espacement. One level teaspoonful mixed with 2 to 4 quarts 
of dry sifted wood ash will give a very even sowing over 30 
square yards. By this method it has been found possible on 
a calm day to sow with such jwcuracy that almost any given 
number of seeds can be “droppetV^ to the square foot. This 
amount of clean seed (one level teaspoonful) will produce 
about 90 plants to the square: foot. As, however, subsequent 
growth is far from uniform, it is wise to sow a little more 
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thickly. Ill practice, as against theory, it is often wiser to 
.sow as mucli a.s two level teaspoon fuls io each 30 yards, or 
even more, but this must be left to Uie discretion of the 
‘‘man on the spot.” If seedlings are too crowded, when about 
a month old it is advisable to thin out by drawing a stick 
across the bed, rathei- than by hand. 

Experience has shown that the earlier sowings should 
be made thinner than those made during Octolier, 
as plants from tlie former often have to remain 
in the l)eds two-and-a-half months and perhaps longer, 
before the arrival of planting rains. It is therefore wise, by 
sowing thinly, to leave plenty of room lor development, rather 
than have to thin out plants that have 1>ecome weak and 
lanky. 

Fertiliser should be used sparingly on early sowings, 
l>eariug in mind: — ( 1 ) That the first planting is often ex- 
po.sed to more bright sun.shine — if not artificially shaded in 
the field — than later plantings. For this reason it is advis- 
able to ensure a good ^upply ot specially strong unforced 
plants. (2) That any extra care and expense required to do 
this will be more than repaid by the resultant earlier crop — 
invariably of superior ([uality — in nonnal seasons. 

Soaking of Seed previous to Sowing. — In my experience 
considerable e<onomy may be effected by soaking' the desired 
quantity of seed in a small vessel ot warm water foi* three or 
four days. Tlie hard outer shell of the seed is thu.s softened, 
whereas if sown dry — as is the usual custom — mucli labour 
and many hundieds of gallons of water are required to acconi- 
pli.sh the same object. It is most important, however, that 
the soaked seed should be immediately mixed with dry wood 
ash, and be sown at once and watered. 

Shading. — ^Whether grass or muslin or other material be 
used, it is a good practice to spread a layer of fine grass over 
the beds immediately after sowing and before watering. This 
grass should be free from seed — such as is combed out from 
thatching grass is very suitable. This prevents any displace- 
ment of seed or young seedlings when watering. It also acts 
as an efficient mulch, and saves much labour in watering. 
Another much thicker layer of grass should then be laid 
down to conserve the moisture until the young seedlings begin 
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to appear; then it should be removed. The lower layer of 
fine grass should also be partly i*emove<l, leaving enough to 
continue to act as a partial mulch. 

I find that one of the best and cheapest fmnis of shading 
is that by which the entire area of the seed beds is covered 
with a grass screen supported by wires on poles and high 
enough to walk under with e«i^se. The main points in favour 
of this form of s(*reen are: — 

(1) Its efiicieney as a shade. 

l2) Economy of lalmir and watei. During the often 
long dry spells in October and November, the con- 
tinuous watering — so detrimental to the soil — 
thougli necessary on ''outside’^ seeil l)eds, causing 
sourness and “green mould, is entirely avoided. 

(3) Simplicity of construction — native«i can do it with 
a little supeiwision. 

(4) Extremes of temperature are lessened, radiation is 
checked and moisture is conserved. 

(6) The possible inroads of injurious insects, such as 
the cutworm moth and the stalk-borer moth, are 
to some extent checked. 

(6) The beds are readily accessible for watering — ^there 
being no bricks to remove and replace, as where a 
cloth covering is used. 

(7) The writer has used it for many acres of seed beds 
and can testify as to its value. 

Briefly, the method of construction is as follows: — A 
square is marked out of the desired area, and a strong fence 
erected all round as a wind break, the poles being 6 feet 
apart and about 6 feet 3 inches above ground. Comer posts 
should be stouter than intervening ones; these are secured 
each way by barbed wire or fencing wire. Five strands of 
thinner wire (No. 16 galvanised being suitable) are fixed 
on and grass tied to these with reeds for the wind break, open- 
ings being left for access with water cans. Holes are then 
made 6 feet apart each way, and poles inserted to support the 
weight of the screening. Wires are then stretched across 
these inside poles and secured to pegs outside. Wires 
stretched every 1 foot or 15 inches in one direction only and 
secured to the surrounding barbed wire at top of wind break 
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will be required to hold the grass, which is tied on wit!) 
single reeds along these wires. The quantity of grass retjuired 
for the screen is about a 50 lb. bundle for each 50 square 
yards. If more than this is used, the shade will be t(X) 
heavy. 


The following comments are offered by the manager of 
the Tobacco Experiment Station, Salisbury: — 

The notes on seed beds by Mr. G. C. Waisoii should 
be of considerable practical value to tobacco growers, but 
there are several points raised by him with which T cannot 
find myself in agreement. 

1. Contrary to Mr. Watson’s experience, I find thVre is 
less danger of washing if beds are made as level as possible. 

2. It has been our experience on the Tobacco Experiment 
Station that the water can is the most convenient method of 
sowing tobacco seed in the gusty and windy days which otten 
occur during the sowing months of September and Octolx'r. 
A three-gallon water can with a fine rose is the most ( onveni- 
ent size for this operation. It will be found that this will 
spread 10 sc^uare yards of seed bed evenly with water. Seed, 
according to the agreed upon rate of sowing, should first be 
placed iiL the can, and the water then poured over it; this 
will ensure the see<l being saturated and remain in suspension 
in the water. The l>ed is then divided into spaces and 
watered evenly, allowing' one can of water with the requireil 
amount of seed to evei'y 10 square yards. One small half- 
teaspoonful of seed will sow by this method 10 scpiare yards 
of bed, at a seeding rate of approximately one teaspoonful 
of seed to 25 square yards of bed. It is usual to go up one 
side of the bed with half the contents of the can and down 
the other side with the remainder. The water should be 
stirred in the can several times during the j)ro(*ess of 
watering. 

Our experience has l>een that wood ash mixed with seed 
tends to increase the amount of red fungus in the seed bed. 

3. ‘Generally speaking, two months is about the limit of 
time that plants should be in the beds; after this, they 
usually become too old and should he discarded. Sets of 
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seed beds should be planted at given intervals, in order to 
have suitable plants ready when planting rains can be 
expected. 

4. The soaking of seed seems likely to be a good practice, 
and is one which is employed in the United States of America. 
The seed should not be left too long in the water. 

5. The method of covering is one which has its disad- 
vantages. The Phthorirwoea op^rcnlella (Split- worm moth) 
is a very real danger; I speak from experience, and cheese 
cloth is the only means of keeping beds moth-proof, especially 
at night. Further, under the grass shelters recommended 
by Mr. Watson, 1 see difficulty in hardening individual 
beds, as it is most important that plants be fully exposed to 
the fays of the sun all day during the latter part of their 
time in the plant bed, in order that they may the more easily 
survive the shock of transplanting into the open field. Grass, 
no matter how well cleaned, may harbour bacterial disease, 
and it is difficult to manipulate and costly to handle. Tobacco 
seedlings, to grow fast, want plenty of light; this would 
seem difficult to regulate under Mr. Watson^s scheme. The 
seed bed site should be changed frequently; and I am sure, 
with the expense of this proposed grass erection, hessian seed 
bed covering will in the long run be more efficient and fully 
as economical. Hessian covering, carefully handled, sliould 
last at least two or three seasons. 
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Government District Tobacco 
Advisers. 


ALLOCATION OF OFFTCEES. 


Below are given the areas to which the ten recently 
appointed District Tobacco Advisers have been allocated. 
This must be regarded as a provisional allocation, and it may 
later seem advisable to amend these areas somewhat. In 
certain districts there are numbers of old and experienced 
tobacco growers from whom new settlers or those with less 
experience can obtain probably all the advice and informa- 
tion which they require. In other districts almost all the 
growers are either new settlers or fanners who have not pre- 
viously given attention to tobacco, in both of which cases 
their experience of the crop is practically nil. It is to these 
two latter classes of growers that the District Tobacco Ad- 
visers are instructed to give the greatest measure of attention. 
In the allocation shown below each District Tobacco Adviser 
has headquarters, such as, for instance, Umvuma or Eusape. 
These officers, however, are essentially field advisers; they 
will not be provided with offices, nor is it anticipated that 
their advice will be sought to any extent by letter or personal 
interview at headquarters. Their instructions are to spend 
as much of their time as possible in actually visiting the 
farms of all the growers of tobacco in need of instruction in 
their area, and to this end they may be expected to be con- 
stantly travelling from farm to farm in the section of country 
assigned to them. 

Where growers of tobacco are in need of general advice 
on tobacco culture or curing, they should continue to apply 
by letter to the Tobacco Advisers at Salisbury or Bulawayo, 
the District Advisers having been appointed for the purpose 
of giving practical help by word of mouth in growing, curing, 
grading and so forth. At the same time these officers will 
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have postal addresses at their centres, and we would recom- 
mend farmers’ associations to forward to their District 
Tobacco Adviser as soon as possible a list of all their members 
who are giving- attention to tobacco growing, indicating in 
particular those growers who have limited experience of the 
crop. 

We feel sure these Distidct Tobacco Advisers will receive 
the heartiest welcome from the farmers within the areas to 
which they are appointed. Without exception, the nine 
Americans have been born and bred in the* bright tobacco 
areas of the United States of America, and have been reared 
in what may be termed a tobacco atmosphere. While ihey 
will naturally have need to acquire local experience' in the 
growing of the crop, the diseases to which it is subject here 
and so forth, we are nevertheless confident that their services 
will be of the utmost help to inexperienced growers. 


Mr. E. K. Hunt: Area No. l, Umtali. Embracing 
Melsetter and Umtali districts, and Makoni district as far 
as a line drawn east and west through Tikwiri Siding. 

Mr. B. M. T^ffler: Area No. 2, Kusape. Taking in the 
remainder of Makoni district, together with North and Soutli 
Marandellas, Mrewa and Mtoko districts. 

Mr. T. M. Williams: Area No. ‘t, Salisbui-y. Salisbuiy 
district and that portion of the Hartley distidct east of a line 
drawn north and south through Lydiate Siding to the Ngesi 
River. 

Mr. F. F. Carr: Area No. 4, Bindura. Including the 
Mazoe and Darwin districts. 

Mr. C. 0. Jones: Area No. 5, Sinoia. The Lomagundi 
district. 

Mr. H. L. Matthews: Area No. 6, Gatooma. That por- 
tion of the Hartley district lying west of a line drawn north 
and south through Lydiate Siding to the Ngesi River, 
together with that part of the Qwelo district north of the 
Sebakwe River. 

Mr. H. Y. Hawthorne : Area No. 7, Gwelo. All Gwelo 
district southwards from the Sebakwe River to a line drawn 
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east and west through Gweln, and exlendiiij^r eastward as far 
as Linslade Halt and thence northwards to the Sebakwe 
River. 

Mr. W. W. Walker: Aiea No. 8, (Iwelo. That section 
of the (iwelo district south and west of Area No*. 7, tog-ether 
with the Selukwe, Tnsiza and Rubi districts and that portion 
of the Uiuzingwane district north-east of the Heany Junction 
and Balia Balia railway line. 

Mr. C. W. Jones: Area No. 9, Umvuina. Embracing the 
Gwelo district east of Area No. 7, together with the Charter, 
Cliilinianzi, Gutu, Foi-t Victoria and Ndanga districts. 

Mr. R. P. Rol)erts : Area No. 10, Bulawayo. The re- 
mainder of the (Jolony south, east and west of Areas Nos. 
7, 8 and 9. 

During the remaiiidei of Mr. D. D. Brown's (tobacco 
and cotton expert, Matabeleland) absence on leave, Mr. E. 
M. Matthews will continue to be vstationed in Bulawayo, 
while Mr. A. C. Newton will continue in Salisbury. 

The town named in eac*h instance will be the officer’s 
headquartei^s. 
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A New Variety of Wheat. 


Mr. G. It. Syfret, Springs Farm, Salisbuiy, has for tlie 
past few years* successfully grown a variety of wheat, which 
for the want of the correct name he calls “K^achi^’ (Karachi 
is the result of a small sample of seed brought over from 
the port of that name in India by his father). It is a medium 
hard wheat and is scarcely distinguishable in appearance 
from some of the well-known bearded varieties., but Mr. 
Syfret considers it superior in earliness of maturity, resistance 
to drought and rust and in yield to every other local variety he 
has grown. 

An important point about this wheat is that it can be 
allowed to mature fully on the land before it is reaped, and 
no matter how wseverely the crop js handled the seed is not 
shed. 

It will be ieiiieml>eied that a reference was made to this 
crop in an editorial notice which appeared in our last issue. 
The area grown was 21 acres. 




'‘Karachi” wheat at Mi G B S\fiet’s faim Spiiiigs, iieai S.ilisbui\ 
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World’s Consumption and Stocks 
of Cotton. 


The statistics reg-arding- the world’s spindles, consump- 
tion and stocks of cotton, compiled by Mr. Amo S. Peai^se, 
the secretary of the International Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations, always provide 
interesting reading. 

The analysis of the figures per continent for the wliole 
of the cotton year shows that the consumption of American 
cotton in Europe was reduced from 6,353,000 bales for the 
year ended 31st July, 1925, to 6,287,000 bales during the 
past season. Asia and America show considerable increases 
on last year’s consumption of American. The figure for Asia 
was 1,012,000 bales against 772,000 the previous year, and 
America (North and South) 6,381,000 bales compared with 

6.063.000 bales. Sundry countries accounted for 50,000 bales 
against 68,000 bales. The total American cotton consumed 
during the year was 13,730,000 bales and 13,256,000 bales in 
1925. . 

America consumed 141,000 bales of Egyptian cotton 
against 129,000 bales during the previous year, but the Euro- 
pean figure was 725,000 balens compared with 781,000 bales. 

The most remarkable feature about the analysis is that 
European countries are now consuming more cotton coming 
under the heading of ‘‘Sundries” than ever before, and 
Europe’s figure for these outside growths is 1,989,000 bales 
against 1,173,000 bales in the previous year, Asia 1,308,000 
bales against 1,523,000 bales, America 1,058,000 bales against 

790.000 bales, and sundry countries 103,000 bales against 
61,000, making a total of 4,458,000 bales for the past season 
compared with 3,547,000 bales for the previous season. 

“The considerable increase in the consumption of 8undi*y 
cottons,” says Mr. Peai-se, “reflects the great activity in new 
cotton producing countries, Russia has decreased her con- 
sumption of American cotton in the last half-year to 59,374 
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from ‘^14,539 bale^, but this (lei*reas^ ha« been more than 
made up by the consumption of (*otton from Russia, Asia and 
Persia. Enj^laud has increased her consumption of outside 
growths from 277,000 Ivales last year to 370,000 bales this 
year.’’ 

The consumption of all kinds of (*otton for the past two 


years was : — 




Year ended 31st July. 

1926. 1925. 

Bales. Bales. 

Europe 

.. . 10, 232, 000 

9,598,000 

Asia 

0,035,000 

0,509,000 

America 

. ... 7,010,000 

7,014,000 

Sundries 

204,000 

173,000 


24,681,000 

23,294,000 


A comparison of these figures with past records reveals 
the fact that they constitute a record. The 1924-25 figures 
showed the highest consumption of cotton up to that time, 
but the year 1925-26 is higher still. America is increasing 
her (consumption very rapidly, and it can be realised how 
(juickly she has moved duiiiig th(» past sixteen years when 
it is stated that in the season 1909-10 hei consumption of all 
kinds of cotton amounted to 4J million bales, and in the season 
just concluded it was ovei 7^ million bales. On the other 
hand, the figures for Europe in the same seasons were about 
equal at 10 J million bales. We naturally look to the time 
when spindles in this country will be consuming sufficient 
cotton to keep all running. The two yearn between 1912 and 
1914 were boom years for the European ('otton industry. 
In each of these tw^o years just over 12 million bales were 
consumed in Europe to keej) spindles (so far as Great Britain 
was concerned) on full time working in a week of 55^ hours.' 
But, now a 48-hour week is in force, much less cotton would 
be required for full time working. The greater part of the 
Iiancashire industry has worked little more than half time 
for the past five years, and the large bulk of European con- 
sumption has been by continental countries. It comes as 
somewhat of a surprise to find that Russia’s share of the 
1926 consumption was a million and three-quarter bales. Of 
this only 273,000 bales were American and 47,000 bales 
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Egyptian, while the mnaiiuler was made up of Asiatic, 
Russian, Persian and a small quantity of Chinese. A num- 
ber of other European countries have inciease<l their consump- 
tion. A great deal has l>een heard regarding Japanese (com- 
petition, particularly^ in the Indian yarn and cloth market. 
The Bombay mills have ])ro'bahly felt this (ompetition more 
keenly than our own industiy. The cotton used by the 
Japanese during the past season was 2,816,000 bales, of which 

882.000 bales were American and 1,770,000 bales Indian. 
On the other hand, Indian spinners use native cotton, 

2.014.000 bales out of a total of 2,064,000 bales (‘onsumed 
during the past season being indigenous varieties. It seems 
quite possible that Japan is (*ompeting in the Indian market 
with yarn spun from American cotton. 

The total world’s mill stocks of all kinds of cotton on 
31st July were 4,498,000 bales against 4,267,000 bales at the 
end of the previous year and 3,569,000 bales on 31st July, 
1924. The carry-over in Great Britain on 31st July, 1926, 
was 242,000 bales, 120,000 bales being American, 32,000 East 
Indian, 45,000 Egyptian and 45,000 sundries. The total for 
the world Avas 4,498,000 bales against 4,648,000 bales for the 
previous six months. In Euix)pe the total carry-over was 

1.370.000 bales against 1,471,000 bales for the previous half- 
year. In Asia, which includes India, Japan and China, there 
were 1,821,000 bales against 1,125,000 bales, and in America 
(XJ.S.A., Canada, Mexico and Brazil) the figure was 1,259,000 
bales compared with 2,019,000 bales for the previous six 
months. — Te.rHIe Mercury, 
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Correspondence. 


[No responsibility is accepted by this Journal for the 
mews expressed by correspondent s,'\ 


Tievelloe Estate, 

Shangaiii, 

7tli 0(*tol)er, 192(). 

The Editor, 

Bhodesia Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, 

Notes from the Veterinary Laboratory 

Tn your Septeiuber issue under the a})Ove heading you 
published an address delivered to the members of the Enter- 
prise Farmers' Association by Mr. LI. E. W. Bevan, Director 
of Veterinary llesearch. Articles like this are what the 
breedei*s of live stock in this country want. History, parasites, 
the disease, treatment, prevention and inoculation are all most 
interesting and should l>e read by eveiy breeder of caille in 
Rhodesia. 

“Inoculation.*' — This I have not tried, but 1 am told 
from some who have tried it that it takes away one year’s 
growth from the animal, as the inoculation is so rash (harsh?). 
I should like to have Mr. Bevan ’s explanation of this. 

“Practical Importance." — Apropos of the remarks re- 
garding exhibits of samples in the window, 1 certainly agree 
with Mr. Bevan; we have not got the quantity and quality- 
of animals to cany on a regular expoi't tiade and won’t have 
for many years to come. There is no use cheating ourselvee 
and making ourselves believe we have, for we have not. 
Then f agree with him with regard to dairy cattle. The 
majority of milk cows in Southern Rhodesia are not worth 
sitting down to take the milk from. 

I think in Mr. Bevau’s aWe address he has done a lot 
of good to this country, and the article vshould be published 
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in the loading* papers. I certainly believe in hitting* straiglit 
from the shoulder; it may hurt some at the time, but will 
do a lot of g'ood later. As legards the caitle industry, in 
the past we have been far too slow. In the future we ho])e 
for better results. I do hope Mr. Bevan will ho long spare<l 
to carry on the good work he is doing. 

Yours, etc., 

ThOS. BR\T)SH\A^ 


The above letter has been submitted to the Directoi of 
Veterinary llesearch, who appends the following remarks 

With regard to the statement that red-water and gall- 
sickness inoculation ‘Makes away one year’s growth from tlx* 
animal,” I can assure Mr. Bradshaw that this should not l)e 
the case He will remember that during the yeai 1925 1 
found that the vaccine was. not causing sufl&cientlj’ strong le- 
actions, and 1 was compelled to withdraw it for fear that 
those using it might labour under a sense of false securitv 
and exi)ose inoculated animals to unnecessary lisks. Obvi- 
ously, therefore, siudi a vaccine could not cause the check in 
growth attributed to it. Since then 1 have elaborated a new 
virus which I have recently tested on yearling and older 
pure-bred animals, bred by five of Ihe leading breeders in this 
country. These animals have all come from areas where 
regular dipping has been practisexl for many years, and, as 
the result of inoculation, all ot Ihem have suffered from led- 
water and gall-sickness re-actions. The re-actions, howe\er, 
have been so mild that only a slight elevation in temperature, 
and transient anaemia, have been caused. Within a foiMnight 
after the return of temperatuie to normal, they have shown 
little or no signs of illness. If, then, so little harm is done 
to yearlings, even less harm will be done to those inoculated 
at the proper time, namely, when they are calves “at heel.” 

On the other hand, uii-ino(*ulated animals on regularly 
dipped farms may at any time contract the disease of an 
unknown virulence when removed from the farm to tick- 
infested veld, or even when infective ticks have dropped from 
tick-infested cattle passing through or near the property. As 
one correspondent said: “. . . I would rather take the risk 
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of inoculating? all my animals, young- and old, than suffer 
sleepless nights for fear that they may at any time become 
infected/' 

The Enterprise farmers were kind enough to visit my 
laboratories and saw the animals there, and if Mr. Bradshaw 
and those interested in such matters could at any time make 
it convenient to do so, I think that I could convince them 
that inoculation, properly applied, is based upon practical 
considerations and is almost entirely fiee from harmful 
effects. r 


Smithfield Prices. 


The following prices, prevailing at the London Central 
Markets on the 16th September, have kindly been furnished 
us by Mesvsrs. Hart, Harrison & Co.: — 

Beef — Good supplies of all descriptions. Fresh killed, 
market slightly weaker; chilled, good demand, prices firmer; 
frozen, small supplies, prices steady. Pork — Moderate sup- 
plies, tmde quiet at ruling prices. 

English sides, 7^d. to S^d. per lb. 

States and Canadian sides, 7Jd. to 8^d. per lb. 

Argentine chilled hinds, 6d. to 6£d. per lb. 

Argentine chilled fores, 3fd. to 4d. per lb. 

Australian frozen hinds, 5Jd. per lb. 

Australian frozen crops, 3Jd. per lb. 

Frozen pork, lOd. to Is. per lb. 
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Movements of New Settlers. 


New Arrivals- — The following* new siettlers ha.ve arrived 
in the Colony during the months of August and September, 
1926: — 

C. B. King. — Arrived from England on 6th August, and 
is now undergoing training with Messrs. Everard and Frank, 
Inyazura. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rae-Brown. — Arrive<l from England on 
6th August, and were temporarily atcommodated on Mi. T. 
Harvey’s fai ni, Shumavale, near Gatooiiia. 

C. H. Greene. — Arrived from the Aigentiise on 10th 
August, and has been placed for training with Mr. E. Bea(*hy 
Head, Eldorado. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dickenson. — Arrived from England on 8th 
August, and have been accommodated on Mr. Eric Pope’s 
farm. The Willows, Headlands. 

G. Parkin-Mooro. — Arrived from England on 15tli 
August, and proceeded to join Mr. McJiUchlan, Marandellas. 

D. W. Small. — Arrived from England on 15th August, 
and is now with Mr. Waller on Blutf Hill, Salisbury. 

E. Berwick. — Arrived from England on 15th August, 
and is now with Mr. L. Maclaurin on The Craig Fann, 
Arc turns. 

C. H. Buttress. — Arrived from England on I8th August, 
and proceeded for training to Lone Cow Estate, Banket. 

H. Williamson. — Arrived from India on 20th August, 
and after visiting various districts, retunied to India. He 
expectvS to return to Rhodesia at the beginning of 1927. 

A. G. I. Baker. — Airived from England on 20th August, 
and is visiting friends. 

A. Scott. — Arrived from flic Union on 22nd August on 
a tour of inspection. 

A. W. Bradley and A. H. S. Hordern. — Arrived from 
England on 23rd August, and have joined Mr. A. B. Burnett 
on Nalire Farm, Salisbury 
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D. Jaivis. — Arrived from England on 24th August, and 
after visiting friends near Banket proceeded to join Mr. P. 
E. Shone on Dramhulchan Estate, Filabusi. 

Capt. and Mrs. Elmes.— Arrived from England on 27th 
August with their 'K)n aged IG years, and have been accom- 
modated on Mr. W. A. Diekenvson’s farm Inyagura, Busape. 

A. Whitten. — Arrived from England on 29th August, 
and went to Deweras Estate, Gatooma. 

Mr. and Mrs. Every-Brown. — Arrived from England on 
31st August, and went on a visit to friendS in Makwiro dis- 
trict. 

M. A. H. Jones. — Arrived from England on 29th August, 
and is now undergoing training on Mr. Seagar^s farm 
Nelson, Marandellas. 

Capt. W. H. Margesson. — Arrived from England on 12th 
September, and has ai ranged to join Mr. 0. C. Rawson on 
Darwendale as soon as his family arrives. 

Capt. and Mi's. Lattey. -Ai lived fropi England on 12th 
Septembej, and pioceeded loi liaining to Mi. W. H. 
McFadzean, Banket. 

S. J. McClelland. — Arrived from England on 12th Sep- 
tember, and is now with Mr. G. H. Walker, Marandellas. 

G. W. Nelson. — Arrived from England on 15th Septem- 
ber, and is now undergoing training with Mr. W. T. 
Summers on Nahla Farm, Gwelo. 

M. Bennie. — Airived from England on 19th September, 
and proceeded for training to Mir. A. C. Henderson, Great 
“B,’^ Mazoe. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. C, Loomes. — Arrived from England on 
24th September, and have been accommodated on Mr. W. H. 
Watson’s farm near Glendale. 

E. Mushett and C. Patterson. — Arrived from England* on 
25th September, and are now with Capt. Gordon on Xashao 
Fam, Banket. 

Capt. 11. G. Watkin. — Arrived from England on 26th 
September and went to Messrs. Houblon and Robertson, 
Sinoia. 

H. J. Quinton. — Arrived from England on 29th Sep- 
tember, and has joined hisruncle, ^r. P. Quinton, on Donge 
Farm, Umvukwes. 
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G. C. Reoch. — Arrived from Eng-lund on 29th September, 
and is now with his brother on Rydal Eann, Passaford. 

Settlers who have taken up Land.— Mv. and Mrs. Shep- 
held Cross. — Have purchased the farm Hallint^bury, Hartley. 

C. W. Wrightson. — Has purchased Mimosa Creek, 
Qwelo. 

G. Pennell. — Has acquired a portion of the Crown land 
near Eldorado known as Kneiser’s Lease. 

A. Alexander. — Has acquired farm Fairview, near 
Gadzema. 

F. Hawkings. — Has purchased farm Dorton, near Norton. 

P. Tomlin. — Has purchased farm Ijong Valley, Hunter’s 
Road. 

J. H. Gordon. — Has purchased farm Kingswood, Welles- 
ley, and is residing there with his family. 

T. R. ffohnson and L. S. Hart. — Have acquired portions 
of the recently surveyed Crown land adjacent to the Maquadzi 
River east of Banket. 

J. T. AVilliams and L. W. Bates. — Have acquired por- 
tions of the recently surveyed Crown land in the Golden 
Valley area. 

D. de J. Croudace and F. Y. Wright. — Have purchased 
farm Sable Peak, Maraiidellas, from Mr. H. W. Day. 

P. Lees. — Has purchased farm Kanuck, Gwelo. 

F. G. Marshall. — Has acquired Alton Farm, near 
Norton. 

E. C. Osborne. — Has acquired a se<"iion of the Crown 
land in Trelawney area. 

Lieut.-Col. J. Giffard. — Has acquired portions of the 
farms Mimosa and Lembwe, near Banket, where he entered 
into occupation early in August with his wife and family. 

Note. — In the ^‘Movements of Settlers” for July last, it 
is regretted that Mr. and Mrs. B. M. Fuller were incorrectly 
stated as having secured employment with Mr. li. M. Hast- 
ings, Maringowe, Headlands. 
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Southern Rhodesia Veterinary Report. 


July. 1926. 


AFRICAN COAST FEVEIJ. 

XJmtali District. — During the month four head were 
destroyed on Maonza, and one suspicious case occurred on 
Shiga dora. 

Bulawayo District. — One case occurred on Hyde Park. 
Ninety-eight head were desli’oyed at Malaje, and the mor- 
tality at Essexvale was 208. 

QUARTKR-EVITi. 

The following mortality was reported: — TJmtali, 0; 
Melsetter, 2; Gwelo, 28; TJmvuma, 2; Selukwe, 1; Bulawayo, 
6; TJmzingwane, 12; Plumtree 16; J^ssexvale, 9; West Nichol- 
son, 4; Gwanda, 8. 

IIORSE-SICKNESS. 

One case reported at Bulawayo. 

CUTANEOUS MYIASIS (SCREW WORM) OF CATTLE. 
A number of cases reported from the south of Melsetter. 


IMPORTATIONS. 


From the Union of South Africa: — Bulls, 78; heifers, 
76; liorsevS, 75; mules, 22; donkeys, 11; goats, 436; sheep, 


960. 


EXPORTATIONS. 


To Union of South Africa: — Slaughter cattle for con- 
sumption in Union, 1,606; slaughter cattle for export to 
Europe, 8,153; pigs, 64. To Belgian Congo: — Slaughter 
cattle, 428; breeding cattle, 51; pigs, 305; sheep, 65. To 
Portuguese East Africa: — Slaughter cattle, 101; trek 
oxen, 14. 

-J. M. SINCLAIR, 

Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 
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Purchase of Fruit Trees by New Settlers. 


It is desired to draw the attention of settlers and others 
to the necessity of obtaining* advice from local authorities 
before purchasing fruit trees. It is found that in many 
instances trees have been obtained which are quite unsuiiable 
for local conditions, and considerable expense and disappoint- 
ment is "the outcome. 


Mr. J. C. F. Hopkins, B.Sc. (London), A.T.C.T.A. 
(Trinidad) assumed duty in the Department of Agiiculture 
on the 19th October on appointment as Mycologist. 


G 
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Southern Rhodesia Weather Bureau. 

SEPTEMBER, 1936. 


Pressure!— During the month the mean barometrio 
pressure was generally below normal over the whole country. 
The country was affected by a high to the south on the 1st 
and 2nd and from the 7th to the 11th. For the remaindei 
of the time the pressure was low, being lowest about the 13th. 

Temperature!— During the month the mean temperature 
was generally above normal, varying from 4.1° F. above 
normal at Gwelo to 3.6° F. below normal at Feira. The mean 
day temperatures were about normal, varying from 5.2° F. 
above normal at Gwelo to 4.8° F. below normal at Feira. 
The mean night temperatures were above noimal, vai-ying 
from 3.1° F. above normal at Enkeldoom to 6.2° F. Wlow 
normal at Wankie Hospital. Humidity was generally abov<“ 
normal, varying from 12 per cent, above normal at Gwelo 
to 1 per cent, below normal at Fort Victoria. 

Rflinfull! — Showers have been reported from all zones 
during the month, as shown in the accompanying list:— 
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RAINFALL. 


Station . 

1926 

1926 

Total 
to end of 

Normal 

rainfall 



to end of 


Aug. 

Sept. 

period. 

period. 

Zone A. . 





Bubi — 





Bembesi Railway 


45 


.21 

Imbesu Kraal 




.22 

Inyati 



... 

.21 

Judflonia 

nil* 

ml 

ml 

n.s. 

Martha Farm 




n s. 

Shangani Estate 

Bulalitna Mangwe — 

nil 

.05 

.05 

.20 

Centenaiy 

nil 

ml 

ml 

n s. 

Kalaka 



... 

.20 

River bank 

nil 

ml 

nil 

.20 

Solusi Mission 

»» 

»» 


.22 

Bulawayo — 





Fairview Farm 

nil 

, . 

. . . 

.20 

Keendale 


ml 

.07 

.20 

Lower Rangemore 




.21 

Observatory 

ml 

ml 

.35 

.21 

Gwelo — 





Dawn 




.24 

Delano Estate 


.27 


n.s 

Gwelo Gaol 

ml 

.46 

46 

.24 

Riversdale Estate 

»» 

1.35 

1 35 

.25 

Somerset Estate 

>» 

.18 

.18 

22 

Insiza — 





Orangedale 

ml 

ml 

ml 

.24 

Shangani 

.19 

Thornville 


06 


.21 

N yamandhlovu — 





Edwaleni 




.21 

Gwaai Reserve 

ml 

ml 

.01 

n.s. 

Iinpondeni 

ml 

ml 

ml 

n.s 

Naseby 

.22 

Nyamandhlovu Railway 

> » 



.22 

Sebungwe — 




.27 

Gokwe 




U mzingwane — 


.10 

.10 

.21 

Springs 


Wankie — 

nil 




Matetsi Railway 

.18 

.20 

.23 

Ngamo Railway 

»» 

.24 

Sukumi 


1.50 

1.50 

n.s. 

Victoria Falls 

ml 

.04 


25 

Wankie Hospital 

.04 

.21 

Waterford 



... 

n.s. 

Zone B. : 





Belingwe— 

Bickwell 

ml 

ml 

.08 

.23 

Bulalima- Mangwe — 

nil 




Bruwapeg 



n.s. 

Edwinton 




.24 
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RAINFALL — ( Continued ). 



1926. 

1926. 

Total 

Normal 

rainfall 

Station . 



to end of 
period* 

to end of 


Aug. 

Sept. 

period. 

Zone B. — (Continued) 





Bulalima-Mangwe (continued) — 





Empandeni 

nil 

nil 

nil 

.24 

Garth 

»» 

>» 

.15 

.28 

Maholi 

... 



.29 

Retreat 

nil 

» 

... 

.23 

Sandown 

... 

... 


.26 

Semokwe Renerve 

n 

nil 

nil 

n.s. 

Tjankwa 



... 

.26 

Tjompanie 

Chibi — 

nil 

nil 

nil 

.26 

Nuanetsi Homestead 

nil 

nil 

.30 

.33 

Gwanda — 





Antelope Mine 

nil 

nil 

1.33 

.22 

Gwanda Gaol 

»» 

)> 

.88 

.22 

Limpopo 

»» 

>> 


n.s. 

Mazunga 

»» 



.20 

Tuli 

»» 

nil 

1.42 

.16 

Insiza — 





Albany 

nil 

.09 

.13 

.23 

Filabusi 

»*» 

nil 

.07 

.23 

Fort Rixon 

' »> 

>» 

.07 

.24 

Inyezi ... 

» » 

> > 

.07 

.24 

Lancaster 

» » 

» » 

.20 

n.s. 

Wanezi Mission 

»> 

... 

• • • 

n.s. 

Matobo — 





Bon Accord 




n.s. 

Fort U^her 



• •• 

n.s. 

Holly’s Hope 

nil 

nil 

1.38 1 

.24 

Longsdale 

>» 

» > 

nil 

n.s. 

Matopo Mission 

... 



.29 

Matopo School 




n.s. 

Mtshabezi Mission 

nil 

nil 

1.16 

.25 

Rhodes Matopo Park 

tf 

») 

.38 

.25 

Wenlock Ranch 

»» 

>» 

1.81 

n.s. 

Umzingwane — 





Balia Balia 




.27 

Essexvale 

nil 

.08 

1.33 

.26 

Htany Junction 

»» 

.20 

.50 

.28 

Hope Fountain 




.29 

Zone 0. : 





Charter- 





Bushy Park 

nil 



.21 

Enkeldoorn 

♦> 

’’62 

Vos 

.23 

Marshbrook 

>♦ 

.18 

.18 

.23 

The Range 

.02 

... 


.20 

Vrede 

Ohilimanzi — 

Allanbei^ 

Beacon Hill ... 

* • * 



.23 

nil 

\ 

.30 

n.s. 

Central Estates 

... 

.51 

i 

... 

.23 
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RAINFALL — ( Continued). 


Station. 

1926. 

1926. 

- 

Total 
to end of 

Normal 
rainfall 
to end of 


Aug. 

Sept. 

period. 

period. 

Zonk C. — (Continued) 





Chilimanzi (continued) — 





Fourie’s Post 

nil 

.01 

.01 

n.s. 

Orton’s Drift 


.16 

.16 

.22 

Sebakwe Post 


.10 

.10 

n.s. 

Umvuma Railway 




.22 

Gwelo — 





Cross Roads 

nil 

.43 

.43 

.20 

East Clare Ranch 


.07 

.07 

n.s. 

Globe and Phoenix Mine 


.30 

.30 

.23 

Indiva 




n.s. 

Iron Mine Hill 

nil 

.86 

.92 

n.s. 

Lyndone 

, , 

.66 

.71 

n.s. 

Penderry 

,, 

.48 

.48 

n.s. 

Rhodesdale Ranch 


1.20 

1.20 

.21 

Woodendhove 




.23 

Hartley — 





Ardgowan 




.25 

Balwearie 




n.s. 

Battlefields 

nil 



.23 

Beatrice 


.81 


.25 

Carnock 

nil 

nil 

nil 

.25 

Cromdale 


.04 


n.s. 

Deweras Store 

nil 

.03 


n.s. 

Eiffel Blue Mine 




n.s. 

Elvingtoii 

nil 

.04 i 

.04 

.25 

.Gatooma 

»» 

nil 

nil 

.25 

Gatooma Experiment Station 


... 


n.s. 

Goworlands 

nil 

1.34 

1.34 

.24 

Handley Cross 

nil 

... 

... 

n.s. 

Hartley Gaol. 

.33 

.33 

.24 

Hopewell 


... 


.26 

Jenkinatown 




.22 

Maida Vale 




.24 

Nyadgori 

nil 


.61 

n.s. 

Palham 

.01 

.26 

Ran wick 

>» 



.23 

Rocky Spruit 

» » 

.40 

.40 

n.s. 

Thornby 

liii 


.60 

.23 

Thorndyke 

Lomagundi — 

.20 

n.s. 

.27 



Argyle 



Baguta 

nil 

V24 

.69 

.26 

Between Rivers 

n.s. 

Chiota 

nil 

... 


n.s. 

Citrus Estate 

.07 

.07 

.26 

Darwendale 

>» 

.10 

.10 

.25 

Debera 

••• 

nil 

... 

n.s. 

Devonia 

nil 

.05 

.26 

Dingley Dell 

nil 

*60 


n.s. 

Elinda 

n. 8 . 

Gambuli 

i» 

.07 

.07 

.30 
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RAINFALL — {Continued). 


Station. 

1926. 

1926. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 

Aug. 

Sept. 

to end of 
period. 

Zonk 0. — (Continued) 

Lomagundi (continued) — 





Gudubu 

• ft* 



n.s 

Impingi 

nil 

f 


n.s. 

Kapiri 




n.s. 

Lone Cow Estate 

nil 

.01 

.01 

.27 

Mafoota 




n.s. 

Mailing wa 

nil 



.28 

Mica Field 




n.s. 

Montrose 




n.s. 

Mpandegutu 

nil 

.10 

.13 

n.s. 

Mukwe River Ranch 


.09 

.54 

.25 

North Banket 

nil 

.33 

.53 

n.s. 

Nyapi 

>> 

.01 

.07 

n.s. 

Nyarora 


.27 


n.s. 

Nyati 




n.s. 

Palm Tree Farm 

nil 

nil 

.06 

.26 

Puri 

... 



n.s. 

Ratiingora 

nil 

.09 

.30 

n.s. 

Richmond 


ft ft ft 

ftftft 

n.s. 

Robbsdale 


nil 

ft ft ft 

n.s. 

Romsey 

nil 


.01 

n.s. 

Silater Estate 


... 


11.8. 

Sinoia 

nil 

.16 

.16 

.25 

Sinoia’s Drift 


.33 

.33 

n.s. 

Sipolilo 


... 


.25 

Umboe 


' ... 


n.s. 

Umvukwo Ranch 

nil 

nil 

*08 

.27 

Woodleigh 

»» 

.24 

.24 

n.s. 

Yeanling 

>> 

nil 

.15 

n.s. 

Salisbury — 





Avondale (Woodlands) 

... 

.21 


.26 

Ballineety 

nil 

.21 

.21 

n.s. 

Botanical Experiment Station 

>> 

.23 

.23 

.27 

Bromley 


.31 


.27 

Cleveland Dam 

... 

1.51 


.25 

Gwebi 

nil 

.18 

.18 

.31 

Hillside 

»> 

.08 

.26 

.24 

Lochinvar 


.12 

.12 

.24' 

Manor Farm 


ft ft ft 


n.s. 

Pendennis 

nil 

.10 

.10 

n.s. 

Salisbury Agricultural Dept. 

»» 

.07 

.07 


Sebastopol 

• 

nil 

.05 

.26 

Selby 




n.s. 

Stapleford 



... 

.27 

Tobacco Experiment Station 

nil 

... 

... 

n.s. 

Vainona 


... 

.27 

Western Commonage 


Vil 

.11 

... 

Sebungwe — 





Sikombela 

. . . 

... 


.23 

Wolverley 

nil 


... 

n.8. 
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R AIN F ALL — ( Continued), 


Station. 


1926. 

1926 

Total 
to end of 
period 

Normal 
rainfall 
to end of 
period 


Aug 

Sept 

Zone D 






Darwin — 






Cullman’s Ranch 




... 

11 8. 

Fountains 



ml 

. 

n.s 

Mount Darwin 

• •• 

• •• 



34 

Rusambo 


nil 

mi 

ml 

n s 

Inyanga — 






Inyanga 

... 




41 

J uhasdale 




... 

n 8 

Rhodes Estate 


41 

ml 

l.ll 

.40 

Makoni — 






Ardlamont 




... 

n s 

Eagle’s Nest 


nil 

ml 

ml 

37 

Mayo Ranch 

... 

,, 

tv 

» » 

11 s 

Nyogeni 

... 


... 

. 

n s 

Kelvin 



... 


n H 

Wensleydale 

... 

. . 



n 

Maraodellas — 






Fault Farm 


nil 

10 

10 

11 R 

Mazoe — 






Argyle Park 

• •• 

01 

, , 

, 

11 s 

Atherstone 

... 


... 


39 

Bellevue 


ml 

njl 

ml 

11 H 

Benridge 

,, 




38 

Bindura 

... 

nil 

ml 

20 

39 

Ceres 

... 



.. 

43 

Chi poll 

... 

nil 

1 

»» 

.20 

38 

Citrus Estate 


»> 


.05 

36 

Craigengower 

. 

»» 

> » 

09 

.40 

Dandejena 

... 


02 


n s. 

Donje 


ml 

ml 

17 

n 8. 

Dundry 





n s. 

Frogmore 

... 

.13 

ml 

19 

n 8 

Glen Divis 

... 




n R 

Glen Grey 

... 



.. 

n s 

Hinten 

«.• 




n.s 

Great B 

... 

ml 



11 s 

Kilmer 

••• 

»> 

ml 

07 

40 

Kingston 

... 

»» 

>* 

05 

.41 

Mazoe 

... 

>> 


ml 

.36 

Maienzi 

... 

}> 


.19 

n R 

Marston 


»» 



n.s 

Mgutu 

... 

... 



.32 

Munpfumba 

... 


. • 


n.s. 

Omeath 

••• 

ml 

.02 

.02 

.36 

Pearson Settlement 



... 

... 

n.8 

Pembi Ranch 

••• 




n.s. 

Riversdale Estate 

... 


... 


n.s. 

Ruia 

... 

ml 

ml 

.03 

.43 

Ruoko Ranch 





.37 

Rustington 

... 



. 


Shamva Mine 

... 

nil 

nil 

.22 

.38 
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RAIN F ALL — ( Continued ). 


Station. 

1026. 

1926. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 
rainfall 
to end of 
period. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sone D. — (Continued) 





Mazoe (continued) — 





Stanley Kop 

nil 

... 


.34 

Sunnyside 

... 

... 


... 

Teign 

nil 

nil' 

.15 

.40 

Usk 





Vergenoeg 




11 . s. 

Virginia 

nil 

nil 

.10 

.35 

Visa 


♦ » 

nil 


Woodlands 


»» 

» » 

n.s. 

Zombi 

>> 

»» 

.21 

n.s. 

Mrewa — 





Glen Somerset 



... 

.39 

Mrewa 




.39 

Selous Nek 




.38 

Mtoko — 





Makaha 

nil 

nil 

.09 


Mtoko 




.32 

Nyaderi Mission 

nii 

.16 

.24 

n.s. 

Salisbury — 





Arcturus 

nil 

.34 

.67 

.42 

Calgary 




n.s. 

Chindainora Reserve 




n.s. 

Chinyika 


J.OS 


n.s. 

Glenara 



... 

.34 

Goromonzi 


V6l 


.43 

Hatciiffe 

nil 

nil 

nil 

.37 

Hillside (Bromley) 

»» 

1.26 

1.26 

n.s. 

Riimuir 

»» 

.27 

.39 

n.s. 

Meadows 

>> 

.07 

.07 

.44 

Selby 


.23 

.23 

.33 

Springs 


.08 

.19 

.33 

Teviotdalo 



... 

n.s. 

SoNK E. : 1 





Belingwe — 





Belingwe (N.C.) 

... 



.44 

Doro 





Shabani' 

nil 

nil 

nil 

n.a. 

Bikita— 





Angus Ranch 

.01 

nil 

.17 

.53 

Bikita 

.11 

.02 

.94 

n.s. 

Devuli Ranch 

nil 

nil 

nil 

n.s. 

Charter — 





Buhera 

nil 

... 


.54 

Chibi— 


1 



Chibi 

nil 

nil 

.18 

.45 

Lundi 


... 


.45 

Chilimanzi — 





Alanberry v.. 

nil 

.07 

.15 

.21 

Driefontein 

>> i 

nil 

.16 1 

.49 

Felixburg 

If j 

” i 

nil 

.58 
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R A I NF ALL — ( Continued ), 


Station. 

1 

1926. 

1926. 

Total 
to end of 

Normal 

rainfall 


i 

to end ot 


Aug. 

Sept. 

period. 

period. 

Zonk E. — (Continued) 





Ohilimanzi (continu^) — 





Grootfontein 




.50 

Induna Farm 




.52 

Mtao Forest 

nil 

.08 

.17 

n.s. 

Requeza Estate 



... 

n.s. 

Thornhill 

nil 

nil 

.11 

n.s. 

Gutu — 





Albeit Mission 


• •• 


.42 

Chindito 


.36 


.51 

Eastdale Estate 

.01 

.06 

.13 

.53 

Gutu 

nil 

1.61 

l.."9 

.55 

Glenary 


.08 

.30 


Gwelo — 





Glencraig 

... 

.13 


n.s. 

Pentridge Farm 

Sheep Run Farm 

nil 

>» 

.65 

.*68 


Inyanga — 





Dungarveii 

St. Trias’ Hill 

.10 

nil 

.35 

n.s. 

nil 


.28 

.72 

Insiza — 





Roodeheuvel 




.52 

Makoni — 





Oraigendoran 

.08 



.56 

Forest Hill 

.03 



1.04 

GoYubi Springs 

... 



.60 

Inyagura 

nil 

nil 

nil 

n.s. 

Makoni Kop 




n.s. 

Mande 

• •• 



n.s. 

Mona 

.01 

nil 

.03 

.63 

Monte Cassino 

nil 

.33 

..33 

.64 

Komsley 




n.s. 

Ruati 


.’05 


n.s. 

Kusape 

nil 

nil 

nil 

.59 

Tablelands 

»» 

.02 

.24 

n.s. 

Tsungwesi Ranch 




n.s. 

Springs 

Whitgift 

nil 

nil 

.19 

.67 

n.s. 

Marandellas — 

1 




Bonongwe 


.20 

nil 

.56 

Delta 

nil 

uif 

.66 

Elandslaagte 

Land Settlement 

»» 



n.s. 

.69 

Lendy Estates 


1.04 

1.08 

.73 

Lushington 

.02 

n.s. 

Maobeke 

nil 

.05 

.06 

.65 

Marandellas 

♦» 

.17 

.17 

.66 

Nelson 


... 


.55 

Tweed jan 

06 

nil 

.15 

.66 

• Wenimbi 

nil 

nil 

... 

n.s. 

White Gambolo Rauch ... | 



n.8. 
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R A INFALL — (Continued ). 


Station . 

1926. 

1926. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 

Aug. 

Sept. 

to end of 
period. 

ZoKK E. — (continued) 





Melsetter — 





Brackenbury 

1.05 

... 


.93 

New Year’s Gift 

.09 

.05 

.67 

n. 8. 

Tom’s Hope 

Ndanga — 

.02 

l.ll 

1.15 

.85 

Doornfontein 

.04 

.02 

.31 

11 . s. 

Manjirenji 

.22 

.56 

1.38 

n.s. 

Marah Ranch 




.57 

Zaka 




.77 

Selukwe — 





Aberfoyle Ranch 

.09 

.05 

.23 

.57 

Danga 

.04 

.19 

.38 

n.s. 

Hillingdon 

.10 

.78 

.92 

.57 

Iinpali Source 

.02 

.12 

.33 

n.s. 

Rio 


.02 

.18 

.52 

Safago 

Selukwe Gaol 

.10 

.22 

.69 

.56 

.71 

Tokwe Block 

nil 



n.s. 

Woodlands 

ji 

nil 

nil 

n..s. 

CJmtali — 





Alicedale 

nil 

nil 

nil 

.57 

Argyle 

.01 

) y 

.25 

.60 

Embeza 

nil 

1.38 

2.91 1 

n.s. 

Fairview 

>» 

nil 

nil 

n.s. 

Fern Valley 

.07 

.04 

.61 

n . s . 

Forest Farm 

nil 

... 


n.s. 

Jerain 

»> 

.10 

.40 

.59 

Mutambara Mission 

>♦ 

nil 

.30 

.53 

Odzani Power Station 

.06 

.05 

.50 

.65 

Park Farm 

.02 

.19 

.98 

n.s. 

Premier Estate 

nil 

.04 

.21 

.56 

Sarum 




.60 

Stapleford 

.12 

1.20 

3.36 

.97 

St. Augustine’s Mission 

nil 

.32 

.95 

.74 

Transsau Estate 

.01 

nil 

.14 


Umtali Gaol 

nil 


.59 

.57 

Victoria — 





Brucehame 

nil 


..32 

,48 

Cambria 

»> 

nii‘ 

.11 

11.8. 

Cheveden 

.08 

.09 

.87 

n.s. 

Clipsham 

Gokomere 

nil 

nil 

.23 

.53 

»» 


.18 

.47 

Makowries 

>♦ 

» » 

.16 

n.s. 

Mashaba 

»» 



n.s. 

Miltonia 

♦» 

nil 

.21 

n.s. 

' M’Sali 




n.s. 

Riverdene North 

nil 

nil 

!‘21 

.54 

Salemore 

.04 

>> 

• .37 

n.s. 

Silver Oaks 

.13 

»> 

.46 

.52 

Stanmore 




n.s. 

Victoria 

nil 

nil 

nil 

.48 

Zimbabwe 

.15 

»> 

1.29 

n.8« 
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RAIN FALL — ( Continued ). 


Station. 

1926 

1926. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 

Aug. 

Sept. 

to end of 
period. 

Zone F. : 





Melsetter — 





Chikore 

.26 

.17 

1.88 

2.00 

Chipinga 


* • • 


2.03 

LettieSwan 

nil 

.57 

1.60 

n.R. 

Melsetter 



1.93 

Mount Selinda 

A5 

.71 

S.SO 

2.88 

Springvale 

Vermont 

’47 

1.87 

1.10 

3.08 

3.70 

n.s. 

2.79 

Umtali — 





Cliimeze 

nil 

.43 

1.37 

n.M. 

Hoboken 

.01 


2.48 


Notes from the 


“ Gazette.’ 


^*OateUe'^ 

DcUe. 


Items. 

AFRICAN COAST FEVER. 


Umtail Native District. 

8.10.26. Government Notice No. 595 has the effect of adding the farms 
Valhalla, Scandinavia, Zimunga*s Town and Howth to the area 
of infection. It removes the farms Butler North, Butler South, 
Banii North, Banti South, Angwa, Fernhill, Lowlands, 
IJmtali Commonage and Cronley from the area of infection. 
The notice also reduces the guard area. 

Matobo and Umzingwane Native Districts. 

8.10.26: Government Notice No. 596 increases the area of infection by 

adding to it the farms Senungu, Shentsheli and further sub- 
divisions of Essexvale. 


Dates of Meetings of Farmers’ Associations, Southern Rhodesia. 
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Export of Cattle from Southern Rhodesia, 1 926. 
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Farming Calendar. 


November. 


BEE-K££PING. 

Now that the first honey flow is on, be sure the hives stand level, 
whether working them for extracted or section honey. This is important, 
saving annoyance when preparing the product for market. Occasionally, 
where bees have not been thoroughly subdued, they object to the removal 
of honey; postpone the operation for 24 hours. Where increase of stocks 
is required, artificial swarms can now be made. Use care in storing honey. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

If no appreciable rain has fallen, irrigation must still be resorted to, 
in order to keep the trees in good growth and not allow any check to the 
fruit. This is the best month to sow beans or other seeds for ploughing in 
later as green manure. Sow about 75 lbs. of kaffir beans per acre, so as to 
cover the whole area with a green covering. 

CROPS. 

During the earlier part of this month every effort should be concen- 
trated on getting the soil into the best possible tilth, so that the planting 
of early sown crops such as maize, cotton, ground nuts, kaffir corn and so 
forth may be carried out under the most favourable conditions. In the 
event of -unusually early rains, it is often better to concentrate on thorough 
preparation of the land rather than to hasten the planting, and the better 
the preparation the more rapid the progress of the crops when planted. 
Particular attention should be given to planters to ensure that they are 
in good working order. 

Given favourable weather conditions, the planting of cotton, maize 
and velvet beans for seed or ploughing under will probably begin about 
the middle of the month, and from this time onwards will be continued 
as rains permit. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Maize. — Crops planted before the last week in this month are very 
liable to suffer later from stalk borer. Wherever practicable postpone plant- 
ing until December. See “Maize Stalk Borer,” “Agricultural Journal,” 
December, 1917. Red lands may be baited at the end of the month against 
surface beetles, snout beetles and other pests which reduce the primary stand 
of plante. See “Maize Culture on Red Soils,” “Value of Poisoned Bait as 
an Aid to Good Stan^,'* “Agricultural Journal,” April, 1919. Cutworms 
are not likely to attack the crop badly on red soil until December, but may 
be in evidence in vlei situations in November. See “Cutworms,” “Agri- 
cultural Journal,” August, 1918. The black maize beetle will be in evidence 
on infested farms, but this pest has as yet been imperfectly studied. See 
“llie Maize Beetle,” “Agricultural Journal,” February, 1918. If maize 
beetle occurs on the young crop, hand picking is the only remedy to apply. 
This can be done quite economically, and it has on several occasions saved 
cro{)s from total destruction. 
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Tobacco. — Practically all the enemies of this crop are apt to be in- 
jurious when it is newly planted out. See "^Tobacco Pests of Rhodesia/' 
* 'Agricultural Journal/* February, 1920. 

Potato. — The first brood of the leaf -eating ladybirds commences in 
November. See “Two Ladybirds injurious to Potato/* “Agricultural 
Journal," October, 1913. Blue blister beetles are frequently a nuisance on 
sandy soils, and caterpillars may be troublesome. The potato tuber moth 
is apt to cause injury to the tops at this time of year. An arsenical spray, 
such as arsenate of lead or Paris green, can be used to check these pests. 

Cabbage, Turnip, etc. — Diamond-back moth and webworm are the chief 
pests, though cabbage aphis mav be in evidence. Liberal watering and 
washing the plants down regularly with a forceful stream of water from 
a hose or spray pump helps considerably against cabbage aphis. 

Deciduous Fruit Trees. — Choice varieties of parly peaches may be 
netted as a protection against fruit-piercing moths. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

All seeds may now be planted. Annuals for January flowering should 
be sown, amongst which the following will be found to do excellently in this 
country : — Balsam, Calliopsis, Centurias, Chrysanthemum, Diantlnis, 
Escholtzia, Marigold, Mignonette, Qallardia, Phlox, Poppy, Nasturtium, 
Nigella, Verbena and Zinnia. These are all hardy, and may be sown in the 
open either in beds or in the position desired for flowering. Advantage 
should be taken of each shower of rain during this month to keep the soil 
well worked and loose. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

All vegetable seeds may be sown during this month. Tomatoes and 
early peas and beans should be staked. 'The soil should be kept loose and 
free from weeds, which now get troublesome. Sow pumpkin, mealies, peas 
and potatoes. 

FORESTRY. 

Prick out into tins or trays any seedlings that are ready. Seedlings 
in open beds may have their tap roots cut so as to develop fibrous lateral 
roots. Cross plough and harrow land to be planted. If fresh seed is 
obtainable, sow seed of Cedrela toona. Late sowings of Eucalypt seed may 
still be made. 

POULTRY. 

Some birds will now be commencing to moult. In addition to the birds 
being allowed to become wet during the rainy season, as mentioned for 
October, and thus causing a decrease in the number of eggs produced, the 
moult also causes a decrease. The poultry keeper, therefore, should see that 
his birds come through the moult as quickly as possible. Some birds will 
lay and moult simultaneously, but these are the strongest, most vigorous 
and the best layers; the majority do not. The process of monlting is a 
natural one, but it is a severe strain on the system. Fowls that are not too 
fat, and can stand extra feed at the commencement of the moult, ^ come 
through it best. More green and animal food should be given, and the 
utmost care taken that they are not exposed to« cold or wet, otherwise they 
will not only take longer to moult, but go off in condition. A little linseed 
stewed, or linseed meal, or ground nut meal and milk should also be given. 
There will next month be a demand for table birds, and such as the 
poultry keeper intends to sell should be selected. In making this selection, 
it is no use choosing old or scraggy birds, for it is hopeless to attempt to 
fatten these, or make them good teble birds. Do not coop them up till a 
fortnight or so before they are to be sold; give them free range and feed 
them well, with at least one feed of soft food mixed with milk once a day. 
Turkeys destined for the Chrjstmas market should have free range, but 
also a feed of soft food once a day, and a good feed of mealies in the 
evening. 
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STOCK. 

Cattle. —Normally rains should have fallen and the veld should be plenti- 
ful now. Beyond careful dipping, ranchers should not have much worry. If 
the season is bad, the poorer cattle should bo drafted out and given a little 
hay, ensilage or mealies daily. Dairymen will not require to feed much 
succulent food, and usually the more expensive protein foods may be con- 
siderably curtailed at this time, hut good sweet hay and mealies will be 
found to be very beneficial to milch cows, even if the veld is very plentiful. 
Clean dry sleeping places for both cows and calves will pay handsomely for 
any extra trouble involved. Young calves do not need to walk far, and in 
wet weather arc much best in a clean dry pen. Watch for ticks. 

Sheep.— Keep the sheep on high dry land. Be careful to keep the ticks 
down. Be sure the kraal or sheep shed is dry aiid clean, and that there is 
shelter from the rain for young lambs. 

TOBACCO. 

Continue to sow seed beds, watering, etc. W'hen early beds become 
overgrown and hard, pull out, dig up and re-sow. Begin transplanting with 
the first good lains, and continue as fast as the rains and planters will allow, 
until the crop is set out. 

Be careful to fill in the misses from previous transplanting before start- 
ing on new fields; use the stoutest and best plants for filling in, and try to 
get the tobacco from any one field to grow and come to maturity as near at 
the same time as possible Discontinue filling in when the field has been 
planted for several weeks, and has made a good start to grow, as the later 
filled in plants will be choked out by the earlier ones, and will not come 
to maturity. 

VETERINARY. 

Early heavy rains might bring on horse-sickness before its usual time, 
but as a rule it need not be feared till the first rains are over in December. 

WEATHER. 

The rams should be commencing, if not already begun ; occasionally 
they have delayed until December, and even later, before setting in 
properly. Between spells of wet weather lasting several days, fine dry 
periods occur, at first clear, but later cloudy and thundery, gradually 
gathering to burst in thunderstorms. The mornings are generally fine, 
and rain falls chiefly in the afternoon or evening. Heavy dowmpours are 
to be expected, and should be provided against beforehand by means of 
ditches and embankments, and hy clearing water ways and furrows. 

In a normal season the rainfall varies from two-and-a-half to three 
inches in Matabeleland, and from three-and-a-half to four inches in 
Mashonaland generally, with the exception of the eastern border, where 
it amounts to five inches. 

Between the rain periods and prior to the commencement of the rains, 
severe heat is likely to be experienced. 
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Departmental Bulletins. 


The following Bulletins, consisting of reprints of articles which 
have appeared in this Journal, are available for distribution free of 
charge to applicants in Southern Rhodesia only. Outside Southern 
Rhodesia, 3d. per copy. , 

AGRICULTURE AND CROPS 

>fQ. 174. Notes on Hop Growing, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 218. Useful Measurements for Maize, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A 
No. 226 . Napier Fodder or Elephant Grass, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A 
No. 232. Witch Weed or Rooi-Bloem, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 235 . Crops Unsuitable to Southern Rhodesian Conditions, by J. A. 
T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 256. Prospects of Maize and Tobacco Crops, 1917, by Eric A. Nobbs. 

Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 269. Farming in Granite Country, by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 278. New Crops for Rhodesia, by.J A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 327. Linseed, by C. Main waring. 

No, 362. The Cultivation of Rice, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 363. The Manuring of Maize at Makwiro, by G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E., 
B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 374. Fibre Crops, by J. A. T. Walters, B A. 

No. 394. The Interdependence of Crop Rotation and Mixed Farming, by 
\ H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 403. Florida Beggar Weed, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 407. Wheat. 

No. 416. Grasses of Agricultural Importance in Southern Rhodesia, by 
H. G Mundy, F.L.S., G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C., 
and E. V. Flack. 

No. 422. Improvement of Rhodesian White Maize by Selection, by C 
Mainwaring. 

No. 423. The Common Sunflower, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 428 The Sweet Potato, by J. A. T. Walters, B^A. 

No. 429. Propagation of Kudzu Vine, by H. C. Arnold. 

No. 442. Swamp or Irrigation Rice, by K. V. Yoshi, Bombay. 

No. 464. The Growing of Potatoes in Southern Rhodesia, by C. Main 
waring. 

No. 456. Legumes in Southern Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters. 

No. 462. Hay-making in Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 464. Ensilage, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 467. Soil Treatment and Manuring for Maize Production, by G. N. 
Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 499. Maize Production on tjie Sand Veld, by H. Q. Mundy, Dip.Agric., 
F.L.S., Chief Agriculturist. 

No. 504. Castor Oil, by Guy A. Taylor, M.A. 

No. 509 . Cotton Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by D. D. Brown. 
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No. 510. Check-row Planting of Maize, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 613. The Carob Bean in Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 533. Silage: Its Composition and Value as a Farm Food, bv G. N 
Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 539. Barley Growing. 

No. 541. The Potato Crop under Irrigation, by G. R. Syfret. 

No. 546. Artificial or Synthetic Farmyard Manure, by H. G. Mundy. 
Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 646. Notes on Fertilisers and Soil Treatment, by T. J. Mossop. 

No. 660. Onion Growing under IrrigatioJi, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 552. Mixed Farming in Matabeleland, by Gordon Cooper. 

No. 667. Selection of Virgin Land for Arable Farming, by G. N. Blackshav^ . 
O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 560. Climatic Conditions and Cotton Growing in Southern Rhodesia, 
by C. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

No. 561. Wheat Growing in Rhode-sia, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 668. The Treatment of Arable Land, by G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E., 
B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 671. A Farmers’ Calendar of Crop Sowings, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 581. Leguminous Crops for Stock and Soil Improvement in Southern 
Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring, Agriculturist. 

No. 590. Rye, by H. W. Hilliard, Junior Agriculturist. 

No. 591. Maize Export Conference Proceedings. 

No. 598. Drought-resistant and Early-maturing Crops for Areas of Late 
Rainfall, by C. Mainwaring. 

No. 699. Rhodesian Soils and their Treatment, by E. V. Flack. 

No. 601. Maize for Export, by S. D. Timson. 

No. 603. The Production of Maize in Southern Rhodesia, by C. Main- 
waring, Agriculturist. 

Botanical Specimens for Identification. 

Maize Grading Regulations. 

REPORTS ON CROP EXPERIMENTS. 

No. 94. Second Report on Experiments, by J. H. Hampton. 

No. 189. The Manuring of Maize on the Government Experiment Farm. 

Gwebi, by G. N. Blackshaw, B.Sc., F.C.S. 

No. 216. Manuring of Maize on Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, 
by A. G. Holborow, F.I.C. 

No. 220. Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1914-15, bv E. A. Nobbs. 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 221. Results of Experiments, Longila, 1914-15, by J. Muirhead. 

No. 239. Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1915-16, by E. A. Nobba, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 246. Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1915-16, Part II., by E. 
A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 268. Manuring Maize, Government Farm, Gwebi, by A. G. Holborow, 
F.I.C. 

No. 279. Report on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1916-17, by E. A. Nobbe, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 341, Report on Crop Experiments, 1918-19, Gwebi Experiment Farm. 
No. 342. Rotation Experiments, 1913-19, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S., and 
J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 382. Annual Report of Experiments, Experiment Station, Salisbury, 
, 1919-20. 

No. 406. Annual Report of Crop Experiments, 1920-21, Gwebi EIxperiment 
. Farm, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S., and J. H. Hampton. 

No. 411. Annual Report of Experiments, 1920-21, Experiment Station, 
^lisbury, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 
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No. 413. 

No. 432. 

No. 433. 
No. 440. 

No. 486. 

No. 486. 

No. 492. 

No. 614. 

No. 619. 

No. 637. 

No. 564. 
No. 566. 

No. 608. 

No. 582. 

No. 685. 
No. 605. 

No. 607. 
No. 614. 

No. 196. 

No. 209. 
No. 224. 

No.230. 

No. 247. 

No. 269. 

No. 281. 
No. 286. 

No. 303. 

No. 322. 

No. 361. 

No. 380. 


Arlington Sand Veld Experiment Station, First Report, by H. G 
Mundy, F.L.S., and E. E. Wright. 

Bulawayo Municipal Experiment Station, First Report, by H. G. 
Mundy, F.L.S. 

Winter Cereal Experiments, 1921, by D. E. McLoughlin. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1921-22, Experiment Station, 
Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1922-23, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Bulawayo Experiment Station, Annual Report for Season 1922>23, 
by H. O. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Annual Report of Crop Experiments, Gwebi Experiment Farm, 
1922-23, by H. G. Mundy. • 

Bulawayo Experiment Station Report, 1923-24, by H. G. Mundy, 
F.L.S. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1923-24, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

Crop Rotations on the Gwebi Experiment Farm, 1923-24, by 
H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

A Maize Rotation Experiment, by A. R. Morkel. 

Bulawayo Experiment Station, A'/inual Report for Year 1924-26, 
by 11. Q. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

Annual Report of Experiments, 1924-26, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.8. 

TOBACCO. 

'robacco Culture in Southern Rhodesia — Harvesting and Coring 
of Virginia Tobacco, by D. D. Brown. 

Tobacco Mosaic in Southern Rhodesia, by F. Eyles, F.L.S., F.B.S. 

Flue-Curi^ Tobacco Barns, Bulking and Grading Sheds, by 
P. H. Haviland, .B.Sc. (Eng.), Acting Government Irrigation 
Engineer. 

Tobacco Seed Beds, by D. D. Brown. 

Notes on Installing the Johnson Patent Furnace, by B. G. 
Q undry, Office of Irrigation Engineer. 

STATISTICS. 

Collection of Agricultural Statistics in Southern Rhodesia, by 
Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

The Agricultural Returns for 1914, by B. Haslewood, F.S.S. 

Statistical Returns of Crops in Southern Rhodesia for the Season 
1914-15, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and B. Haslewood. 

Farm and Live Stock Statistics, 1915, by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., and B. Haslewood, F.S.S. 

Statistical Returns of Crops grown by Europeans in Sputhern 
Rhodesia for the Season 1915-16, by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., and Fred Eyles, F.L.S. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce, 1916, by Eric A. 
Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

Statistics of Crops, 1916-17, by F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1917, 
by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B ‘^c., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

Statistics of Crops, 1917-18, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and 
F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce, 1918, by F. Blyles, 
F.L.S. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1919, 
by F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

Statistics of Crops grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia, 
1919-20, by H. C. K. Fynn. 
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No. 393. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for 1920, bv 
H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 409. Statistics of Cropa Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 

for Ihe Season 1920-21, by H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 426. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the year 1921, 

by H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 443. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia for 
the Season 1921-22, by F. Eyics, F.L.S., and H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 469. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1922. 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 484. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 

for the Season 1922-23, by A. Borradaile Bell. i 

No. 496. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1923. 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 502. Winter Crops, 1923, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 527. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1923-24, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 643. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1924, 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 580. Statistics of Summer Crops Grown by Euifopeans in Southern 
Rhodesia for the Season 1924-26, by A. Borradaile Bell, 
Statistician. 

No. 595. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1925, 
by A. Borradaile Bell, Statistician. 


LIVE STOCK 

No. 208. Water in the Diet of Live Stock, by LI. E. W’. Bevan, M.R C.V.S 

No. 227. An Experiment in Beef Production, by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 245. Beef Feeding Experiment No. 2, by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 250. Beef Feeding Experiment No. 3, by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 336. Butchering and Flaying. 

No. 338. From Breeder to Butcher; Beef Feeding Experiment No. 5, by 
E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 345.* Notes on the Theory and Practice of Feeding Cattle in Southern 
Rhodesia, Part IV., by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 381. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 8, by 
Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 392. Memorandum on the Cattle Industry of Southern Rhodesia, 1921 

No. 421. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 9, 

Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 

No. 446. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 11, 

Gpvernment Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by Eric A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 

No. 448. The Cattle Industry. 

No. 468. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 13, 
by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 469. Hand-Rearing of Calves, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D D 

No. 478. The Management of Sheep, by Montague Gadd. 

No. 483. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiments Nos 14 
and 15, Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by Eric A. 
Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No, 489. Further Notes upon the Feeding of Farm Animals, by G. N. 
Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

No. 584. Merino Sheep in Southern Rhodesia, by H. W.‘ Hilliard. 

No. 689. Raising Pigs for Profit, by MacW. Ingram, Garth Farm, P.B. 

Bulawayo. 

Arsenite Cattle Dip — How to Mix. 
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DAIRYING. 

No. 383. Control of Temperature in Dairying, by T. Hamilton, M.A.. 

N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 418. Manufacture of Cheddar Cheese, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., 
N.D.D. 

No. 427. Common Defects in Butter-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A.. 

N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 463. The Rearing of Bacon Pigs for Bacon Factory Purposes, by 
T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 496. Gouda or Sweet-Milk Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A . 

N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 611. Bacon Curing on the Farm, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., 

N.D.D. 

No. 520. Treatment of Gassy Curds in Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton, 

M. A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 530. The Dairy Industry: Causes of Variation in Cream Tests, by 
T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 662. Bacteria and the Dairy Industry, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 
No. 567. Cottage ^heese, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

No. 572. The Pasteurisation of Milk and Cream, by J. R. Corry. 
B.Sc. (Agr.). 

No. 577. Cream Cheese, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

No. 583. Cream Cooling' Devices, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

No. 594. Milk Recording and its Advantages, by T. Hamilton, M.A., 

N. D.A., N.D.D. Introduction by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. 

No. 604. Farm Butter Making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.D., N.D.A., 
Dairy Expert. 

No. 606. The Production of Clean Milk, by T. Hamilton and J. R. Corry, 
Dairy Experts. 

No. 612. Production of First-Grade Cream, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. 

Drawings of cow byres can be obtained upon application to the 
Dairy Expert, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury. 

VETERINARY. 

No. 121. Rabies, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., and T. O. Millington. 
M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H. 

No. 191. Scab or Scabies in Sheep and Goals, by Rowland Williams, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 313. Obstruction in Sheath of Ox, by J. M. Sinclair, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 364. Round-worm Infection of Calves, by H. E. Hortiby, M.R.C.V.S. 
No. 431. History, Control and Treatment of Infectious Abortion in Cattle 
in ^uthern Rhodesia, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 435. A Short History of Infective Diseases, by J, M. Sinclair, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 474. Heartwater. 

No. 480. Measles in Swine, by P. D. Huston, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 488. A Note on an Outbreak of Infectious Abortion associated with 
Sterility, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., and P. D. Huston, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 500. Infectious Abortion, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 536. Inoculation of Cattle against Redwater and Gall Sickness, bv 
LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 570. The Spaying of Bovines, by G. C. Hooper Sharpe, M.C., 
M.R.C.V.S., and M. H. Kingcome, M.R.C.V.S. 

No. 597. Suspected Poisoning of Stock: The Proper Procedure, by 
M. H. Kingcome, M.R.C.V.S. (Lon.), and A. W. Facer, B.A. 
(Oxon.), A.I.C. ‘ 

Services of Government Veterinary Surgeons. 
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IRRIGATION. 

No. 270. Odzani River Irrigation Scheme, by W. M. Watt. 

No. 349. The Hydraulic Ram, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.Inst.C.E. , 
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Editorial. 


Contributions and correspondence regarding subjects 
affecting the farming industry of Southern Rhodesia a/re 
invited. All communicationf^ regarding these matters and 
subscriptions and advertisements should be addressed to: — 
The Editor, Depart/ment of Agriculture, Salisbury, 


Mtao Forest ReservOi — TUe illustrations opposite show 
two views of the Mtao Forest Beserve, in the Chiliinanzi 
district. 

Ill the latter part of 1922 the (xovernment made its first 
purchase of land for afforestation operations on any 
considerable scale. This was the Mtao Forest Reserve. It 
is situated on the Gwelo-Fort Victoria Railway, miles from 
Umvuma, and the area was 13,136.94 acres. This was 
increased in 1926 by the addition of Farm Eland, consisting 
of- 2,261.42 acres, making a total of 15,398.36 acres. 

The geological fonnation is interesting, being the most 
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easterly outlier of the Kalahari sand ; the soil is deep and 
well drained, admirably suited for afforestation operations. 

The poliey l)eing’ followed in the development of the 
Reserve includes : — 

(1) Growth of timber, both soft and hard woods. 

(2) Choice of planting- sites, so that the water supplies 
of the district are conserved. 

(3) Growing plants and collecting se^d for sale to 
fanners. 

(4) Advice to farmers regarding foresti-y matters by 
officials concerned with the management of the Reserve. 

(5) Maintenance and imu'ease of the more valuable forest 
features, special attention being paid to protection against 
fire. 

(6) Experiments with native timbers. 

The Resei-ve has been divided into nine blocks, each 
averaging approximately 1,500 acres. Two of these lilocks 
have been divided into the working units of compartments, 
the standard l>eing 20 acres. 

The first few years have claimed their natural amount 
of preliminary work, and as time g(x?s on the state of the 
Reserve enables more and more planting to be done. Data 
are being colle<*ted for a working plan. At jiresent the 
working is laid down yearly in annual plans of operations. 

Preliminary and working plan work so far a(*complished 
includes buildings, outbuildings, paddocks, fencing, roads, 
wells, demarcation, fire protec*tion, nursei*y work, etc. 

Two forest stations are now established on the Reseiwe, 
and these are the present centres for afforestation. The first 
is at Fairfield Siding, in Block A, being the original work 
commenced in October, 1922. The second, which employs 
European labour, is in Block C, approximately four miles 
from Fairfield Siding. 

At the conclusion of the planting season, 1925-26, 323.4 
acres in Blocks A and C had been planted. 

For the coming 1926-27 planting season it is proposed 
to afforest 416 acres, mad^ up of 143 acres in Block A and 
273 acres in Block 0. 

For afforestation purposes species of known silvicultural 
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properties and e<*Qnoiiiic timher value have been planted, and 
will be coiitiimed with. 

They include the following, namely: — 

Kurd! If pis . — E. saligna*, E. pumiata, K. citriodora, E. 
macnlata*, E. roainifera*, E. iereticornis, E. crebra, E. 
botryoides, E. globulus*. 

(Ufuifers . — Cupressus torulosa, (h sempervirens, (\ 
arizonica, lusitanica*, Callitris calcarata*, C. robirsta, 
Finus insign is, V. pinaster, etc. 

Other Species . — Melia azederaoh*, Jacaranda mimosa^- 
folia*, Grevilloa robusta*, Fraxinus Americana, Aleurites 
Fordii, A. montana, A. triloba, bamboos* and poplars. 

The true “blue gum,” K. tjlobulus, which is not at 
home in many parts of Southern Rhodesia, scows good 
growth, and obseiwaiions made on surrounding farms in the 
district strengthen the supposition that it will be one of the 
valuable timber trees of the future in this locality. 

The ^‘guti” or mist experienced in the winter has, in 
the opinion of the Forest Officer, a considerable influence on 
the success of this species. 

As is well known, this eucalypt is (*onsidered one of the 
most valuable where strength and durability are required, 
and for such purposes is in great favour, for example, in 
Johannesburg and Pretoria. 

Space does not permit of comment on results achieved 
with many spe<‘ies, but the Forest Officer considers that at 
least one more deserving of special mention is E. resinifera. 
In parts of Block A this tree has attained a height of over 
60 feet and a diameter of 4 to 5 inches over bark at breast 
height in a period of years. 

In addition to the regular plantations, an arborefvtii has 
been established, and is being constantly added to. Here, 
in plantations of 1-lOth acre test plots, those ])ieviously men- 
tioned and many other species are being tried. 

In order to reduce the costs of planting, a known forestry 
practice of “strip planting” was tested. 

Strip planting consists in- the main of clearing strips in 
the indigenous forest, enriching these strips with forest 


Those species which have so far shown s^xjcial promise 
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debris and subsequently planting. The results with eucalypts 
hare been disappointing; some conifers, such as P. insignis^ 
have done a little better, also other species, such 
Jacaranda^ Melia, Fia^rinus^ etc. 

On the whole, however, it has not been satisfactory, 
owing chiefly to the sterility of the surface soil ; and although 
experiments will be continued, clearing the compartments 
of all but the best and most valuable native trees is now 
being followed for the main afforestation K)perations. 

The problem of sterility of the surface soil has in the 
past proved both interesting and difficult. It is due mainly 
to the countless fires which have swept over the Reserve. 
At first the only method of overcoming it which had any 
marked effect was the application of a teaspoonful of tobacco 
fertiliser to each hole before planting. Sin(‘e 1922, however, 
fires have l>een excluded, and a marked improvement has 
followed both in regard to the gi*owth of native forest and 
also in the accumulation of humus in the forest base. Owing 
to the latter it is anticipated that the soil sterility problem 
will gradually disappear. 

Much more of interest alike to forest officers, farmers, 
botanists, etc., could be written on the subject if more space 
and time were available. Members of the public who are 
in the neighbourhood are invited to inspect results for them- 
selves. 

The approved European establishment for the Forest 
Reserve is two foresters — one in charge of the whole Reserve, 
except Block C, and with afforestation in Block A as his 
principal concern; the other in charge of Block C (European 
labour operations). At the present, however, one forester, 
Mr. W. P. de Klerk, in charge of Block C, is also acting 
in charge of the remainder of the Reserve. The foresters at 
Mtao are directly responsible to the Forest Officer, Salisbury, 
and the work is controlled and directed by him. Monthly 
inspections are made by the Forest Officer, Mr. J. S. 
Henkel, or his assistant, Mr. A. S. Thomewill. 


importation of Cattle from the Union of South Africa.— 

Attention is drawn to Government Notice No. 661 of the 
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r)th November, which is published at the end o£ this Journal. 
This notice alters the conditions for the importation of cattle 
from the Union of South Africa and permits can now be 
obtained, in the form of Aniiexure “A” thereto, from any 
Government veterinary officer in the district from which the 
cattle are imported. The notice also provides for the testing 
of these animals for tuberculosis when considered necessary 
upon arrival at Bulawayo. 

The Department of Agriculture of the Union of 
South Africa announces that cattle from the Channel 
Islands may, subje(‘t to the usual conditions, be intro- 
duced into the Union if such animals are shipped in 
the Islands’ boat direct to the port of Tfiondon, and there 
transhipped to the boat in which they are to be conveyed 
to South Africa, provided the iranshipment is surervised by 
an inspector of the Ministry of Agriculture, London, and 
that a certificate by such inspector, stating that they have 
not been landed in England, accompanies the cattle. 

The Ministry of Agriculture will arrange, on applica- 
tion, for the carrying out of the necessary inspection, but 
warns shippers that the delay to steamships that will ensue 
will involve shippers in extra expense, and they should com- 
municate direct with the line by which shipment is desired. 


Soil Erosioili — The beginning of another rainy season has 
arrived, and in spite of the fact that at present we are 
unaware whether we shall suffer intensities of rainfall as 
severe as obtained during the last two seasons, or whether 
conditions will be more enviable, it is felt that the attention 
of the farming community should again be drawn to that 
insidious menace “soil erosion.” Those progressive and 
thinking farmers who have taken precautions to alleviate to 
the best of their ability the deplorable conditions resulting 
from the unchecked washing of cultivated lands will un- 
doubtedly appreciate the advantages accruing from their good 
efforts. As regards the others, it is hoped that they will 
realise, before irrevocable damage has been wrought, the 
vast amount of havoc which is caused annually by the large 
uncontrollable volume of water which passes over the lands, 
and that next year they will take steps to prevent a repeti- 
tion. Erosion is taking place continually on every farm in 
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a greater or lesser degree, and the fertility of the soil of 
this country is being dissipated. Every year thousands of 
tons of the best soils, the formation of which has occupied 
centuries, are being carried away. It is said that the effects 
of erosion in this country are small; relatively speaking, 
they are, but a few years of negligence will result in an 
extremely serious state of affairs. It is therefore hoped that 
all farmers will consider the problem seriously and make a 
start at the end of the rains in carry out a definite pro- 
gramme of work to reduce the amount ot erosion taking 
place. The rich soils of Southern llhodesia are limited in 
extent and form an irreplaceable asset; they must therefore 
not be wasted thrc^gh neglect or ignoraine. 


Rhodesian Citrus Fruit in India^ — Cabled advice has been 
rec^eived that an exhibit of choice Uhodesian Valentia Late 
oranges was awarded a silver medal and certificate at the 
Poona Agricultural Show in October. The fruit was packed 
by the British South Africa Company’s Premier Estate, 
Umtali, export vta Beira to Bombay, and subsequent staging 
being arranged by the Rhodesian Co-operative Fruit Growers’ 
Association, Limited. 

We understand that the show was opened by the Viceroy 
of India and was one of the most important ever held in that 
country. We have previously referred in this Journal to 
various trial shipments of citrus fruits from this Colony to 
India, where there are prospects of a large and possibly a 
remunerative market, and there is no doubt that the su(*cess 
now recorded will seiwe as an excellent advertisement for 
Rhodesian fruit. 

Complete figures are now available of the export of 
citrus fruits from Rhodesia this season, the total being 39,500 
cases despatched via Capetown and 1,844 cases via Beira. 
This total is considerably less than that of last year, when 
74,000 cases were exported. The percentage of culled fruit 
this season was excefitionally high, caterpillar and aphis 
attack, as well as injurious markings of the skin, accounting 
for the reduced output. Two shipments of citrus fruits to 
the United Kingdom through the port of Beira were made 
during the season, one travelling via the western route and 
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the other by the east coast. We understand that the former 
shipment opened up well upon arrival in England and that 
the fruit was sold at satisfaetoiy prices. No information is 
as yet available regarding tlie latter shipment. 


Empire Dairy Producei — Under their terms of reference 
the Imperial Economic Committee were asked to consider 
the possibility of improving the methods of preparing tor 
market and marketing within the United Kingdom the food 
products of the overseas parts of the Empire with a view 
to increasing the consumption of such products In the United 
Kingdom, in preference to imports from foreign countries, 
and to promote the interests both of producers and consumers. 
The committee has already issued reports dealing with meat 
and fruit, the latter of which we referred to in the last issue 
of this Journal. A fourth report has now been issued dealing 
with dairy produce, the enquiry being mainly confined to 
butter and cheese, the supply of fresh milk and cream in the 
Home country being regarded as a domestic problem. 

The report states that, of the main classes of foodstufts 
imported into the United Kingdom from overseas, dairy 
produce occupies third place. In 1924 the United Kingdom 
paid If 120,000, 000 for imported grain and flour, £106,000,000 
for imported meat and £70,000,000 for various classes of 
dairy produce. A certain amount of dairy produce to the 
value of £2,200,000 was re-exported, leaving a balance of 
£67,800,000 as the value of imported supplies consumed in 
the United Kingdom. Of the £70,000,000 paid for imported 
dairy produce, no less than £34,000,000 went to Empire 
countries. The importation of butter and cheese into the 
United Kingdom is rapidly increasing. Betw^een the years 
1913 and 1924 the amount paid to foreign countries for butter 
and cheese rose by 47 per cent., and the amount paid to 
Empire countries by no less than 178 per cent. The main 
sources from which the United Kingdom derives its supplies 
of dairy produce are Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Irish 
Free State, Denmark, Netherlands, Sweden, Russia and 
Siberia, the Baltic States and Argentina. The butter 
spppliea have come increasingly from Empire countries dur- 
ing the progress of the present century. New Zealand and 
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Australia are the mam sources. In 1925 these two Dominions 
sent over 40 per cent, of the butter imported into the United 
Sinp^dom. Owing, however, largely to climatic conditions, 
the quantities obtained from Australia have fluctuated to a 
greater extent than have those from New Zealand. The 
importation of butter from Canada is again increasing, but 
the trade is still small; in 1926 less than 3 per cent, of the 
total imports came from this source — a smaller proportion 
than was received in the early years of the century. A 
substantial trade in butter is maintained ' between the Irish 
Free State and the United Kingdom, but the amounts have 
tended rather to decrease than to grow, owing to increased 
consumption in Ireland itself. 

The bulk of the cheese consumed in the United Kingdom 
is of the well known Cheddar and Cheshire types. In the 
years preceding the war Canada was supplying from 60 per 
cent, to 65 per cent, of the cheese imported into the United 
Kingdom, but the trade was declining both absolutely and 
relatively. In 1925 about 41 per cent, came from Canada 
and 45 per cent, from New Zealand. The present position 
may be summed up thus : the Empire at Home and overseas 
already dominates the cheese market and commands more 
than half of the butter market. The proposition before the 
Empire is to defend the ground which has been won. In 
this connection the report states that, apart from the new 
competition of Argentina, it is from countries with low 
wages and low standards of living that the position of the 
Empire in the United Kingdom markets for dairy produce is 
threatened at the present time. 

The main conclusion resulting from the enquiry is that 
both at Home and in the overseas Dominions it will not be 
practical to maintain the present standards of living among 
those dependent on the dairy industry, unless the farming 
interests, without loss of time, prepare to meet such cutting 
of prices as may come from increased competition by the 
adoption of more efficient and cheaper methods of production. 

Among the remedies suggested are the improvement of 
the quantity of milk and butter fat supplied by the individual 
cow. This, it is considered, can be attained by such methods 
as cow-testing, attention to breeding and the improvement of 
pastures and fodder crops, whereby a greatly increased output 
can be obtained without an equivalent additional cost. 
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The matter of distribution naturally received consider- 
able attention by the committee, and tlie necessity ot reg^u- 
larisin<? siii)plies is emphasised. There aie two periods when 
prices are usually lowest, viz., tlie one in January and 
February and the other in April and May. The committee 
strongly urges that in all parts of the Empire the practica- 
bility of more winter dairying be carefully considered. 

The committee has done its work thoiouglily and has 
presented a report which brings within its compass data of 
the greatest value to tlie dairying industry, while tlie recom- 
mendations made will undoubtedly go a long way towards 
attaining the object for which the committee was bi ought 
into being, viz., to increase the consumption of Empire pro- 
ducts in the T'^nited Kingdom in preference to imports irom 
foreign countries. 


NOTICE. 


Prospective subscribers to ‘‘The Rhodesia Agricultural 
Journal” are advised that owing to the heavy demand, 
numbers of the current volume prior to September are not 
available. 
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Dark Fire-cured Tobacco. 


By E. M. Matthews, B.Hr., Tobacco Adviser. 


The production of dark fire-cured tobacco is in its infancy 
in Bliodesia to-day. The successful crops of this type of 
tobacco which have been produced in the past here can 
almost be counted on one’s fingers, while the disappointing 
crops are much more numerous. Is this because the soils 
and climate of Bhodesia are not vsuited to the growth of 
fire-cured tobacco, or is it that the right varieties have not 
been grown, and that the methods employed have been 
wrong, due to lack of experience with this particular type 
of tobacco? In the opinion of the writer the trouble is due 
almost entirely to the latter cause. 

During the past season leaf intended for fire-curing was 
grown on the lightest and poo-rest of sands in the country, 
and from the lightest and most typi(‘al flue-curing varieties. 
Both these factors contributed largely to the lack of success 
which was achieved. Many fields of beautiful yellow^ tobacco, 
which would have been ideal for flue-curing, were ruined by 
the owners attempting to fire-cure them. 

It must not be assumed that the country is being con- 
demned for dark tobacco production, for such is not the 
case. There are certain areas where the soils are too heavy 
for the growth of bright leaf tobacco, and limited beUs exist 
in nearly eveiy district where fire-cured tobacco could be very 
profitably produced, provided suitable varieties are grown, 
adequate fertilisers are used and the plant given reasonable 
treatment throughout. 

Fire-cured tobacco is one of the oldest types of the 
‘‘weed” known in America. Much of the early tobacco 
grown at Jamestown find exported to England was cured by 
the open fire method. This method was used hundreds of 
years ago before flue-curing was discovered; even to-day 
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millions of pounds of tobac'co f^rown throughout the heavy 
loam and clay soil areas of Virginia and Kentucky are hre- 
ciired, and large quantities of this type of leaf are exported 
annually to England and other European markets. 

The leaves of good fire-cured tobacco should be fairly 
large, all leaves of the plant being practically of the same 
size. The tissue should be silky and fine, tough and elastic, 
while the leaves should be heavy in body and very waxy and 
gummy to the touch when handled. The leaf should possess 
a sweet, smoky odour when in pliable condition after curing, 
but in no case should it be so heavily smoked that the leaf 
exhibits a shellac-like coating. The colour of fire-cured 
tobacco should be uniformly throughout of a light brown to 
a dark mahogany red shade, depending on the variety, 
climate and growing conditions, and its position on the plant 
from which it is taken. 

Soils for Fire-cured Tobacco. — The soils used principally 
in A'irginia for growing fire-cured tobacco are one of two 
types, namely, grey sandy loams with stiff red clay sub-soils, 
or red and chocolate clays underlain with stiff red clay 
sub-soils. 

Most of these soils are very heavy and fairly fertile, and 
capable of producing a minimum of eight bags of maize per 
acre -without fertilisers. (The writer has personally grown 
in Virginia very successful crops of dark tobacco on grey 
loamy soils with red clay sub-soils, which afterwards, with 
heavy applications of manure and fertilisers, produced from 
25 to 35 bags of maize per acre.) In Ithodesia the soils are 
slightly different — this especially applies to the sub-soils. 
There are, however, large areas of well-drained, heavy, deep, 
fertile, red and chocolate soils in Ehodesia, especially those 
derived from diorites and banded ironstone rocks, which 
should be equally as suitable for producing fire-cured tobacco 
as any of the soils of Virginia. 

At the outset the writer would like to discourage farmers 
attempting to grow heavy type tobacco on poor, shallow, 
sandy soils, or on the low-lying vlei lands and poorly drained 
valley soils. The most important factor to consider in the 
selection of soils for any iype of tobacco is drainage, for 
tobacco, is one of tlie most easily drowned crops known. 

Good dark tobacco soil need not be absolutely virgin, 
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yet it should not he one which is worked out and deprived 
of all its humug. To produce pfood yields of desirable quality 
tobacco, a soil must contain plenty of vegetable matter and 
be capable of holding heavy applications of manure and 
fertilisers. 

Fertilisers to Use. — Fire-cured tobacco requires all three 
of the essential plant food elements, namely, nitrogen, phos- 
phates and potash. Wherever this type of tobacco has been 
produced it has been found advisable aiid profitable to use 
liberal applications of all three of these elements. The exact 
proportion, quantities and form depend to some extent on 
the available plant food constituents present in the soil and 
the physical condition of the soil. All experimental work 
conducted in America has shown that this crop responds 
readily to heavy applications of properly proportioned fer- 
tiliser. The following table, taken from Bulletin No. 231 of 
the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station of 1923, indi- 
cates the yield and value ot fire-cured tobacco grown on heav;y , 
red, clay soils at the Appomattox Experiment Station under 
different fertiliser treatments for the yeais named: — 



1908 1913 J917 I Yeailyaveiages. Average ^^lue^r 
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Check (no fertiliser)... 
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Fertilisers used in Ilhodesia are much more expensive 
and more concentrated than those used in Virginia, conse- 
(juently the quantities applied per acre will he less. As far 
as possible growers should substitute materials which may 
l>e available on the farm, such as kraal manure and wood ash, 
and make use of leguminous crops ploughed in, in place of 
the more expensive imported ingredients. 

As to the quantity to use and the source from which the 
three chief elements should come, the following seems to 
have given the best results both in Ilhodesia and in America : 

Phosphates . — Although the tobacco plant does not 
actually use a large amount of phosphates, yet a great excess 
must be supplied that the plant may readily be able to get 
the small quantity actually required in its growth. Ordinary 
superphosphate is as good a source of phosphate to use as 
any available. 

Nitrof/en — Most forms of nitrogen, such as nitrate of 
soda, blood, sulphate of ammonia, fish meal and cotton seed 
meal, give good results for fire-cured tobacco. However, it 
has been found that usually better results are obtained if not 
more than half of the nitrogen supply comes from nitrate 
of soda, the remainder being from an organic source, such 
as blood, fish meal or cotton seed meal. A large quantity 
of nitrogen is required to produce a heavy crop of dark 
tobacco, therefore it is advisable to supply at least a portion 
of such nitrogen through application of animal manure and 
by ploughing in green leguminous crops. 

The following table from the Virginia (TT.S.A.) Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 205, will give 
some idea of the importance of the use of nitrogen in 
adequate quantities and from different sources, and will also 
serve as a comparison of the use of other ingredients:— 

TABLE II. 

Fertiliser Plots, with Tobacco, at Appomattox, Va., 1910, 
Bocock Field. Sources of Nitrogen compared. 


Yield per Value per 
acre. acre. 

Plot. Fertilisers used. Rate per acre. Pounds. Dollars. 

1. 625 lbs. blood (16% aramonia)=13% 

nitrogen 720 56.55 
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Yield per Value per 


ar*i e. acre. 

Plot. Fertilisers used. Rate per acie. Pounds, Dollars. 

2. 800 ll)s. acid phosphate (14”o phos- 
phoric acid) GOO 40.25 

0. 800 lbs. acid phosphate, 200 Ihs. 

sulphate potash (50%) G80 50.10 

4. Xo fertiliser G80 50.00 

5. G25 lbs. blood, 200 lbs. sulphate 

potash 800 70.85 

G. G2o lbs. blood, 800 lbs. acid phos- 
phate 9G0 7G.04 

7. G25 lbs. blood, 800 lbs. acid phos- 

phate, 200 lbs. sulphate potash ... l,0GO 121 .05 

8. G25 lbs. blood, 800 lbs. acid phos- 

phate, 100 lbs. sulphate potash ... 1,240 101.00 


9, 010 lbs. blood, 400 lbs. acid phos- 
phate, 100 lbs. sulphate potash ... 920 79.08 

10. 200 lbs. sulphate ammonia, 400 lbs. 

acid phosphate, 100 lbs. sulphate 


potash 880 78.55 

11. 500 lbs. jrround fish (10^<>), 400 lbs. 

.acid phosphate, 100 lbs. sulphate 

potash 9G0 79. G5 

12. 318 lbs. blood, 800 lbs. acid phos- 

phate, 100 lbs. sulphate potash .. 720 G2.95 

13. 313 Ihs. blood, GOO lbs. acid phos- 

phate, 100 Ihs. sulphate potash ... 7G0^ 58.15 

14. 15G lbs. blood, 300 lbs. acid phos- 

phate, 50 lbs. sulphate potash ... 1,000 71. G5 

15. 500 lbs. 3-8-3 fertiliser 7G0 5G.65 

IG. No fertiliser 480 34.20 

17. 800 lbs. raw rock or floats, 28% 

phosphoric acid 920 6G.95 

18. 5 tons manure, 800 Ihs. raw rock ... 840 65.90 

19. 5 tons manure H40 62.67 


20. 313 lbs. blood, 400 lbs. acid phos- 

phate, 100 lbs. sulphate potash ... 1,080 


89.07 
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Potash . — In some eases pliospliates alone might be a 
satisfactory fertiliser for dark tobacco, as, for instance, when 
a heavy leguminous crop has been ploughed under or kraal 
manure used liberally. Generally, however, it will be found 
more satisfactory to use poiash and nitrogen also. In most 
cases potash prol)abW could be used to advantage at the rate 
of from 50 lbs. to 100 lbs. of high grade sulphate of potasli 
per acre, if supplemented with the right amounts of phos- 
phates and nitrogen. The experiments conducted in 
Virginia show that in most cases 100 lbs. of sulpliate of potash 
analysing 48 per cent, to 50 per cent, actual potash would 
not be excessive if \ised in conjunction with the larger 
quantity (GOO lbs.') of IG per cent, acid phosphate. 

Appheation of Fertilisers . — For fairly new soils in Rho- 
desia Avhich are fertile, red or chocolate in colour and contain 
a fairly large proportion of cla}^ the writer thinks the fol- 
lowing application of manure and fertiliser for fire-cured 
tobacco would probably be satisfactory : — 

Per acre. — 5 to 8 tons kraal manure. 

200 to 400 lbs. mixture of bone and super- 
phosphates. 

The mixtuie to consist of, in weight — 

^ bone meal. 

§ high grade superphosphates. 

This advice may, however, and probably will need to be 
revised when more experience has been gained. 

The manure should be worked in well before ridging, and 
the bone and superphosphates may, if used in small quantities, 
be mixed wifh the soil in shallow holes near each plant 
before transplanting. But if used at the rate of 300-400 lbs. 
per acre it will probably be best drilled along a shallow broad 
furrow or mark beneath each ridge, the ridge then being 
thrown up over it. 

If the tobacco is grown on an old soil which has been 
cropped continuously for, say, eight to fifteen years, then a 
complete fertiliser should be used, in addition to a liberal 
application of kraal manure, or after ploughing in a heavy 
green crop, such as cow peas and velvet beans. 

Varieties for Fire Curing.— Only a few varieties have 
been sufficiently tested in Rhodesia to enable one really to 




Field of tobacco in (fwelo aica intended foi fii 
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<*on(leinn or K^romniond tlieiii. Of all variotios tried 
Western is so far the outsiandinj^ and the ino-sl proniisin <7 
one, and the ne>v «ro\ver should use that variety until sonie- 
thinj? more satisfactory has been discovered. 

Three new varieties, namely, Kentucky Yellow, One 
Sucker and Little Orinoco, were introduced to Khodesia last 
season from America, but the results were not altogether 
satisfactory. Probably wdien these vaiieties have become 
better acclimatised to our conditions they may show {superior 
results. Tw’o other new^ varieties, namely. Turtle Foot and 
Silky Pryor, which are very satisfactory types in Virg’inia 
for fire curing, liave recently been imported, and are being 
tested out this season on the Government farms. 

In selecting seed the growler wtll do well to try and 
obtain seed wdiicli is acclimatised to his immediate district 
if possible. tV^rtainly he should not plant large acreages of 
tobacco from seed directly imported to tlie country, the 
purity of wdiich is not guaranteed and wdiich may be most 
unsuitable to the IJhodesian climate and conditions for the 
first few’ years. 

Preparation of Field. — This phase of the work is practic- 
ally the same as that described in literature previously issued 
by the Agricultural Department dealing with Hue-cured 
tobacco. The writer, therefore, w ill not go into detail in 
describing the preparation of the field previous to trans- 
planting. Soil which has been cropped one or two years 
should be selected in preference to virgin soil, for the virgin 
soil is inclined to yellow’ the tobacco at ripening time, w’hich 
is one of the reasons for using new^ land for producing bright 
Hue-cured leaf. All vegetable matter should be ploughed 
under some months before planting time to allow the 
thorough decay of humus, thereby making it more available 
as plant food. Several w’eeks before transplanting time, 
after the field has been reploughed and harrow’ed to a fine 
tilth, ridges should be thrown up (usually by the use of a 
ridging plough), just as is recommended for Hue-cured 
tobacco. The ridges should, however, be spaced about 3 feet 
6 inches apart and the plants sot 3 feet 6 inches apart along 
each ridge, thus allowing sufficient room for the growth of 
each plant, w’hich is greater with the heavy type dark tobacco 
than w’ith light flue-cured varieties. The best type of ridge 
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is not a sharp high one, but a broad somewhat round bed, 
practically flat on the top, with a drainage furrow between 
each ridge. 

Seed Beds. — Detailed information is given regarding 
seed beds in the Bh-odesia At/ncultuml J oumal for September, 
1926, and may be procured free of cost in bulletin form from 
the Department of Agriculture, Salisbury. The treatment 
of the beds for fire-cured tobacco is the same as that for 
flue-cured tobacco. 

One question which is much discussed throughout the 
country to-day by growers is that of how thickly the beds 
should be seeded. Although it is usually wiser to have too 
many plants rather than too few in the bed, yet the old 
recommendation of using 1 oz. of seed for 120 s(juare yards 
seems generally to be somewhat too heavy. Especially is 
this true where good strong seed is used, which has been 
well cleaned and graded, and has a germinating ability of 
over 90 per cent., and which is sown in a sandy loam soil, 
wuth the beds supervised under careful management. 

Fnder such conditions and Avith experienced groAvers the 
Avriter Avould recommend the use of 1 oz. of good seed to 
every 160 to 220 square yards of bed, more seed being used 
on heavy clay soils or Avhen the germination appears to be 
rather slow. 

Transplanting. — The most desirable plants for transplant- 
ing are those betAveen 4 and 8 inches in height, green in 
colour and stocky, that is, plants which Avere not too croAvded 
in the seed bed, but which during growth had sufficient room 
to spread their leaves someAvhat and developed a sturdy green 
stalk. Plants which are too small and tender are unable to 
withstand the spells of hot drying sun which often .occur 
during the transplanting season. On the other hand, all 
over-groAvn plants which are yellow and possess woody, 
fibrous stalks are undesirable, since they usually produce 
small-leaved, light-weight plants, which flower and ripen 
prematurely. 

The soil should be thoroughly moist to a depth of 4 to 6 
inches before the young plants are set in the field. In trans- 
planting care must be exercised to ensure that the plants 
are properly set, or else trouble is apt to follow. Set the 
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youn^ plant deeply; a safe rule to follow is that of never 
allowing more than 1 inch of the main stem helow the top 
or crown hud of the plant to stand above ground level. 

Many methods are used in transplanting’, from the 
simplest of sotting the plants by hand to the employment 
of expensive power planting machines. 

The following is the most common and successful 
metliod : — With a small wooden peg about 1 inch in diameter, 
8 inches long and sharpened to a point at tlie lower end, 
a hole is made in the moist ridge, inserting the plant to a 
depth so that the top bud is just about level with the surface 
and allowing the larger lower leaves on the i)lant to fold 
about the bud, if they will, thus protecting it against the 
direct rays of the sun for a few days. Make another hole 
about Ij inches from tlie first one containing the plant, and 
this tilin' pack the soil tightly against the roots ot the plant, 
and with a third stroke of the peg fill the second hole with 
soil. The natives must be watched to see that they do not 
break or bruise the tender young plants duiing transplant- 
ing, and that the roots are not twisted but set down straight 
in the hole and the soil packed well about the roots. The 
fields must be inspected closely for a week or a fortnight 
after planting to discover any insect injury, and in case any 
plants die or are destroyed by cutworm, the missing hills 
should be replanted as soon as possible. In case of cutworm 
injury the cutworms should be found and killed, or poison 
bait should be used. 

The exact time at which fire-cured tobacco should be 
transplanted is a somewhat debatable question. It would be 
better if the plant could ripen at the time when there were 
no rains for a week or ten days before harvest, as heavy rains 
at this stage of growth are inclined to wash some of the 
gum, oil and body out of the leaf, thereby reducing its 
weight and quality. 

On the other hand, if the transplanting is made too late 
and the crop is not mature before the cold nights begin, 
growth will be checked, resulting in a light crop of tobacco, 
which, due to the cold dry atmosphere at that season, will 
be much more difficult to cure out with good solid colours.. 

In view of the above conditions, and since the plant 
requires about three months to mature after transplanting. 
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fire-cured tobacco should be transplanted some time between 
the middle of December and the last week in January. 

Cultivation. — Frequent cultivation is necessary for 
tobacco, especially for the first few weeks after being trans- 
planted. Hand cultivation is necessary just around the 
plants during the first few weeks of growth until the plants 
are 12 to 18 inches high. Ordinary five-tine cultivators may 
be used after each rain, breaking the ground well to a depth 
of 3 to 4 inches. When the plant has reached the topping 
stage, deep cultivation should cease and shallow cultivation 
only should be given. The Cotton winged cultivator and 
Fowler cultivator arc very suitable at this stage, since they 
do not break the soil deep enough io destroy the fine network 
of tiny tobacco roots, yet they scrape the surface, preventing 
weed growth and checking surface evaporation. 

Priming, Topping and Suckering. — These three field 
operations are of much more importance with fire-cured 
tobacco than with the flue-cured crop, and must be given 
careful consideration. 

Tobacco planted on the ridge should not he primed quite 
soJiigh as that planted on the fiat. In either case, however, 
all of the bottom leaves which touch the ground at topping 
time should be removed. This will usually mean the pulling 
off of all small bottom leaves to a height of from 5 to 8 
inches above ground level. Due to the lack of a local market 
to consume the lower grade lug leaves of heavy tobacco, it 
is advisable to prime this type of tobacco slightly higher in 
Ehodesia than is practised in America. 

Some growers prefer to prime off a few leaves every 
week or fortnight until topping time, rather than to wait 
until the plant has reached the topping age, and. then 
remove all the leaves necessary at the one operation. If the 
soil is a bit light and the plant is not making rapid growth, 
then probably the former method is preferable, but if the 
field is making a normal growth the latter method is equally 
as good. 

After priming, topping is the next operation to consider. 
No set rule can be laid down to govern topping, since it 
must be influenced to a great extent by the soil, fertiliser 
treatment, climatic conditions and the growth of the plant. 
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This operation is one of the most important steps in the 
produet ion of p^ood quality dark tobacco, and one which was 
most incorrectly performed in a large percentage of cases 
during the past season. 

One of the most important principles in producing 
uniform tobacco of heavy, gummy, fine (juality type is to 
top early and low. T^sually it may be said that as soon 
as about 50 per cent, or more of the plants of a field can 
be topped, leaving from eight to twelve leaves on the stalk 
after priming, and when the two top leaves left are only a 
fevv" inches long, then the top should be broken out. Great 
care must be exercised, however, to guard against bruising 
the tiny top leaves which are left after topping, for in so 
doing the most valuable wrapper leaves of the plant are thus 
damaged. The remaining plants should be tupped during 
the next fortnight or three weeks as they become sufficiently 
large. 

After topping, suckers will appear within a few days 
in the axis of each leaf ; usually two suckers a])pear over 
each leaf during the season, and these must be removed each 
week after topping until the plant is ripe, and this when 
the suckers are not more than two to four inches long. To 
produce heavy, fine-quality, dark tobacco, heavy crops of 
long, suckers must not be allowed to remain on the plant, 
for in so doing much of the plant food which should be stored 
in the leaves of the plant goes to prodiu^e suckers, resulting 
in thin, poor-quality leaf. 

Harvesting. — In four to five weeks after topping, the 
plant should lie ripe. Fire-cured tol)acco when ripe should 
present leaf (especially the leaves near the top of the plant) 
which has rather a rough or wrinkled surface sinrilar to the 
shell of a turtle. The colour should be medium dark green, 
with possibly slightly yellow blotches throughout the leaf. 
The tissue of the leaf between the veins should be thick, 
brittle and starchy, breaking instead of bending if creased 
between the fingers. At this stage the leaf should be very 
waxy and thick and the top leaves practically as long as 
any on the plant. 

Fire-cured tobacco is usually harvested by cutting the 
whole plant with a heavy straight or ’-shaped knife 
blade; the stalk is first split from the top to about 4 inches 
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above the bottom leaf, and is then cut off diagonally just 
beneath the bottom leaf. The plant is then left inverted 
to wilt in the sun or else is hung astride a stick (the latter 
being pushed between the two split sections of the stalk), 
as may be preferred. From six to nine plants are thus hung 
on each stick, the number depending on the size of the 
plants. Sticks when filled should be left in the field for 
half an hour or more to wilt before being carried to the 
barn. Great care must be taken, however, to prevent sun- 
burning (i.e., brown scorched spots on the green leaf due to 
being exposed too long to the direct rays of the sun). Before 
the leaf shows actual signs of sun-burning the sticks should 
be turned completely over, tucking under the tips of the top 
leaves as the stick is turned. When cutting during the hot 
part of the day, it is often necessary to turn the sticks every 
ten minutes for several times, and in some instances to pile 
the one upon another, placing six to twelve sticks in a pile 
to prevent burning before being carted to the barn. 

Tobacco that has fallen, i.e., properly wilted, may be 
safely caiied from the field to the barn by piling the sticks 
in bulks on the wagon, placing the butt of the stalks to 
the outsides of the wagon and allowing the top leaves of the 
plant to lap in the centre of the bulk. Such bulks may be 
piled three to five feet high on the wagon. But great care 
must be exercised in cutting and carting the tobacco to 
prevent breaking or bruising the leaves. The sticks should 
be placed from six to nine inches apart horizontally on the 
tier poles of the bam, depending on the size of the tobacco. 

Barns for Fire Curing. — Early in the curing season, when 
the atmosphere is hot and humid, practically any waterproof 
buildings* which are not too open and with the proper tier 
pole arrangement may l>e used for fire curing, but it ha^ been 
found very essential that when curing dark tobacco late in 
the season after the rains are over, when the atmosphere 
is cool and dry and often winds prevail, tight-walled 
buildings should be used, or else the curing will be very 
difficult and unsuccessful, all colours resulting, due to the 
leaf drying out before it has had time to become sufficiently 
yellow, and due to inability to maintain the proper moisture 
content within the barn during the early stages of curing. 

Because of the rather large space required for curing 
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fire-c‘ lived tobacco, the barn for this type of tobacco should 
be large and fairly high. (See plan attached to this article.) 

Curing. — Usually this type of tobacco should hang in 
the curing barn after being filled for four to seven days 
during the yellowing stages, before artificial heat is applied. 
This period of natural yellowing is to prevent drying out 
of the leaf before the proper colours have been developed. 
However, in the event of several days of damp, rainy weather 
occurring, it may be necessary to start weak fires in the 
barn sooner to prevent house-burning or pole sweat occurring 
in crowded and moist portions of leaves where insufficient 
air circulates. 

After four to seven days, when most of the tobacco in 
the barn is yellow, slow smoky fires are started in shallow 
trenches around the inside edges of the barn floor. Small 
fires from maize cobs or small stumps and roots at inteiwals 
of about every six feet around the edges of the barn will 
usually be sufficient during the first few' days of curing. The 
temperature inside the barn should range between 85 and 95 
degrees Fahrenheit until the leaf is thoroughly yellow. 

In Ehodesia this phase of curing usually requires from 
three to five days, depending* on the type of tobacco leaf 
and ,the outside temperature and humidity, the yellowing 
being completed much more quickly during hot, humid 
weather. Uuring the yellowing stage if the outside air is 
very dry and cool it may be necessary to wet the barn floor 
and lower portion of walls to prevent the leaf drying out before 
it is properly yellowed. 

After the yellow’ing is completed the fires may be 
gradually increased and the temperature slowly raised till 
about 325 or 130 degrees Fahrenheit is reached, at which 
temperature the tissue of the leaf is completely dried out. 
In Virginia it is customaiy to run fires for four to eight days 
only (not at night), after wdiich period the tobacco is left 
hanging in the barn, and slow fires are started during each 
damp or wet period of >veather to prevent damage from 
growth of mould. In Rhodesia wdien it is necessary to use 
barns a second or third time during the one season, fires 
must be continued every day until the mid-rib of the leaf 
is entirely dry. This drying will require continuous firing 
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for nearly three weeks. Any wood which does not blaze 
too violently and which does not g*ive off an objectionable 
odour during burning may be used for curing. After curing 
is complete the tobacco is usually improved by bulking it 
down, just as slightly green flue-cured leaf is improved by 
bulking. 

When properly cured, good fiie-cured tobacco should 
consist of the following colours: the leaves which grew near 
the bottom of the plant should possess a ;fairly uniform light 
brown colour, while those taken from the centre and top of 
the plant should range in colour from a medium reddish 
brown to a dark mahogany, and in every case the leaves from 
the top of the plant should be of a much heavier texture and 
should weigh much more than those which grew near the 
giound. 

Grading and Handling. — Fire-cured leaf may be graded 
directly after it is completely cured, or it may hang in the 
curing barn for several months after curing until time permits 
grading, or it may be bulked after curing is complete, and 
then graded from the bulk.* In either case a suitable shed 
must be available for grading similar to that used for grading 
bright tobacco, with possibly not quite so good a lighting 
system. Steam should be provided for conditioning the 
leaf, also a conditioning cellar if it is convenient to provide 
both. However, although both steam and a cellar are desir- 
able for most efficient operations, nevertheless either would 
probably seiwe the purpose for conditioning. 

The grower must take care and guard against breakage 
of the leaf during handling and grading. While being graded 
the leaf should be soft and pliable but not wet, and if too 
highly conditioned after being graded, it should be hung 
in a drying shed as long as is necessary before being baled. 

The grading of fire-cured tobacco is somewhat simpler 
than that of flue-cured. In Virginia it is customary for the 
grower to make of this type of tobacco about seven to 
nine grades. As the leaves are stripped from the stalk 
they are roughly divided into three grades, namely, trash, 
consisting of broken leaves, sandy leaves, and badly spotted 
leaves; lugs, consisting* of the smooth, usually light brown 
leaves, taken from near the bottom of the plant; and leaf. 
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The leaf grade consists of all of the solid colour leaves above 
the lug leaves and to the top of the plant inclusive. This 
grade is afteivi^ards re-divided into either two or four gradee, 
first into so-called shipping and wrapper leaf, the former 
consisting of the large smooth brown leaves taken from near 
the middle portion of the plant, and the wrapper leaf, usually 
consisting of the top two to five leaves, which are very heavy 
ill texture, oily, waxy and brown to dark mahogany in colour. 
In case of a crop of very irregular sized plants tlie two-leaf 
grades would be re-divided into long and short leaf. When 
assorting the green leaves and mottled (‘olour leaves are also 
kept separate and put into two grades. This system of 
grading should serve very well at present for the grading of 
fire-(*ured tobacco in Rhodesia. After grading, the various 
grades of leaf should be tied into hands before l>eing baled 
for market. Not more than eight to twelve leaves of the 
leaf grades should be put into each hand, while with the 
lug grades twelve to eighteen leavCvS would not be too many 
for one hand. When grading and tying is com])lete the 
leaf is then ready to be baled and shipped to the warehouse 
for marketing. For information about baling and handling, 
see the Rhodesia A(/ric%dtnral Jovnial for April, 1925. 

Rotations. — InsufHcuent experimental work with tobacco 
has been conducted in the pavst in this country to enable any 
recommendation to be made about rotations tor fire-cured 
tobacco. Nevertheless, a brief study ot the rotations used 
in America enables one to suggest a lotation which will 
probably be successful in Rhodesia. 

The following is the most common lotation used in 
Virginia for fire-cured toljacco: — 

1st year — Fire-cured tobacco w^ell manured and fertilised. 

2nd year. — ^Wheat, no fertiliser applied. 

3rd year. — Clover and hay, limed. 

4th year — Clover and hay, unfertilised. 

The following rotation is suggested for Rhodesian 
conditions : — 

Ist year — Fire-cured tobacco, well manured and fertilised. 

2nd year — Maize, phosphates used. 

D 
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8r(l year — ifoiikey iiuta, beans or peas for market. 

4th year — Heavy (T'op row peas or velvet beans, to be 
ploughed under as a soil improver. JAme to be applied 
third or fourth year, if necessary. 

Future for Fire-cured Tobacco. — In the writer’s opinion 
fire-cured tobacco will never attain the same importance in 
Rhodesia as flue-cured, because of the nature of the soils and 
the market demands. Furthermore, the writer would not 
advise any farmer in this country to j^'ow fire-cured tobacco 
if he has plenty of soil on his farm suitable for producing 
bright flue-cured tobacco. As already stated, there are fairly 
large areas in the country where the soils are too heavy and 
fertile for producing bright tobacco, and where very profit- 
able crops of dark fire-cured tobacco could be grown. These 
are the areas where the growth of fire-cured tobacco can 
be encoumged, but even there only on a moderately small 
scale during the first few years. 

Having studied the crop, soils and general conditions 
in this Colony, the writer believes that within a very few 
years a sound industry in fire-cured tobacco will be developed 
here, and that tobacco of this type will be produced in fairly 
well-defined areas. 


Fire-curing Tobacco Bam. 


By the Tobacco Advisers, Department of Agriculiiiie. 


The increasing demand by Rhodesian farmers for plans 
and specifications ot file-curing bams has made it necessary 
that the Department rof Agriculture prepare some literature 
on this subject, and it is hoped that the following article and 
plans will accomplish the end in view. 
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Fire-curing barns ustnl in America at present are chiefly 
of a frame construction. The wooden frame is covered with 
rough, vertical or lioiizoiital weather lK>arding, with a roof 
of boards, shingles, or metal sheets. These bams may be of 
any size, but are msually built a little larger than flue-curing 
barns, and with large doors at either end to permit the 
loaded wagon of tobacco to l>e drawn throTigh the barn during 
the filling period. 

In llhodesia, however, it would not be practicable to 
drive ox-drawn wagons through the barn, and therefore 
smaller doors have been specified in the plans accompanying 
this article. 

For fire-cured tobacco the barn should not be as air-tight 
as that used for fiue curing, as the smoke and heat which rise 
from the open firas must escape somehow. This ( liaract eristic 
applias to the roof in particular. 

General Description. — The fire - curing barn here 
described and illustrated in the plan is 25 feet x IG feet x 17 
feet high internally. It contains four tobacco-hanging 
sections, each of which is 4 feet wide and 25 feet long. The 
tiers are spaced 3 feet vertically, and the bottom tier is 
8 feet above ground level, which allows the bottom tiers of 
tobacco to hang at a safe distance above the open fires. These 
open fires are made in oval trenches about 10 inches below 
ground level. There are four main tiers vertically on which 
to hang tobacco, and, in addition to this, two tiers are located 
in the gable above the lK>dy of the building. 

According to the specification given below, the bam is 
constructed so as to be of a permanent nature, the walls to be 
of brick and the roof of corrugated iron. However, if 
permanence is not sought and if capital is very limited, other 
forms of construction, such as pise-de-terre walls and thatched 
roof, may be substituted for brick and iron. Where good 
native timber or gum poles are available, they may be used 
for tier poles and roof members instead of imported timber. 
Those interested in using pisS for bam construction should 
apply to the Engineering Branch of the Department of 
Agriculture, Salisbury, for detailed advice on the use of this 
material. 

To prevent risk of loss of the barn by fire while curing. 
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due to partially cured leaves falling into the open fires and 
blazing up violently, wire netting should be suspended just 
under the tobacco tips and over all of the fire trenches. 

This bam, when properly filled with average sized 
tobacco, has a capacity of about acres at one filling. 
Therefore, if filled three times during the season, it should 
accommodate about 7 acres of tobacco. 

The packing and grading shed may be of the same type 
as described in the plans for flue-cured tg-bacco bams. 

Site.— The site should be on as level a piece of land as 
possible, in order to save the cost of extra excavation for 
foundations and floors and extra depth of foundation. It 
should also be chosen with a view to securing suitable 
formation for the foundations to stand on. The site should 
also be such as to allow for a supply of water being available 
at all times, and for the barn being situated as conveniently 
as possible to all the tobacco fields and to the homestead. 

SPECIFICATION. 

Foundations, — Fii^t clear site of all grass, bush and 
mbbish, and level the site. Foundation trenches, 2 feet 
wide, must be dug to such a depth as to get a good level and 
solid bottom. In good firm soil a foundation depth of 2 feet 
will probably be enough, 18 inches below ground level and 
6 inches above. The foundations may be built of good hard 
well-burnt bricks laid in 1 to 3 cement mortar (1 cement, 
3 sand), and may consist of a 2 feet foundation of a depth 
of 6 inches of 22-inch brickwork, with 1 foot 6 inches of 
14-inch brickwork on top. 

On top of the finished foundations a damp and ant-proof 
course of plain galvanised sheet iron, raberoid, or 1 to 2 
cement mortar should be provided. 

Walls . — All the walls are 14 inches, and should be built 
of good hard bricks set in good clay dagga mortar, and 
preferably raked out and pointed in lime mortar afterwards. 

Doof and Window Openings . — Either brick arches or 
stone or else concrete lintels may be built on all openings. 
Concrete lintels should be 9 inches deep and reinforced with 
two fencing standards. 
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Roof , — The roof is No. 24 S.W.G. j^alvanised corrugated 
iron sheets in 11 feet lengths, secured to d inches x 2 inches 
purlins on edge. The ridging consists of No. 24 S.W.d. 
galvanised flat iron, tacked to purlins, and a gap of 2 inches 
is left between the ridging and the roof for ventilation. 
There is also a 2-inch ventilating space between the roofing 
and the top of the walls. 

Ventilators , — These are made out of flat galvanised iron 
sheets, cut to size and sliding in slides made of the same 
material. 

Pillars , — These are of 14 feet x 14 inches brick work set 
in cement mortar, with similar foundations to the wall 
foundations. 

Tiers , — These are supported at the walls by brick corbels 
built out. On each side of the door openings there is a brick 
corbel. The tier poles are attached to the vertical poles by 
bolts, the poles being notched out to give support. 
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SCHEDULE OF QUANTITIES FOR BARN. 


Item. 

Unit. 

Number or 
Quantity. 

Excavation for foundationn and fire channels 

cubic yards 

13 

Bricks 

30,000 

Cement 

bags 

21 

Ruberoid 18 inches wide for ant course 

lineal feet 

90 

Strap iron to secure principals, etc., to 
walls, etc. 

do 

80 

g inch X 8 inches iron dowels to secure door 
frames in threshold 


4 

Batten doors, 6 feet 6 inches x 4 feet of 6 x 1 
inches flooring in 4^ x 3 inches frames ... 


2 

12 X 14 inches 6-light casements fixed in 4i x 

1^ inches frames ... 


2 

Tie beams of 6 x 1 finches x Ifi feet for principals 


4 

Rafters of 4J x IJ inches x 13 feet for principals 


8 

Collars and queen posts for principals, 4^ x 

1} inches X 15 feet 


4 

Collars and queen posts for principals, 4^ x 

IJ inches x 14 feet 


1 

Purlins, 3x2 inches ... 

lineal feet 

255 

Wall plates, 4^x1^ inches 

do 

55 

Gum poles, 6 inches diameter to 4^ inches 
diameter, 16 feet long 


4 

Gum poles, 4j inches diameter to 3 inches' 
diameter, 12 feet 6 inches long 


4 

Gum poles, 4 inches diameter t-o 3 inches 
diameter, 9 feet 6 inches long 


8 

Gum poles, 3 inches average diameter, 12 feet 
long 


19 

Gum poles, 3 inches average diameter, 8 feet 
long ... 


38 

Fascia boards, 6 x 1 inches x 12 feet 


4 

do do 6x1 inches x 28 feet 


2 

No. 24 S.W.G. corrugated galvanheil iron, 

11 feet sheets 


30 

No. 24 S.W.G. flat galvanised iron, 6 x 3 feet 
sheets 


7 

O.G. guttering, 44 x 3 inches 

lineal feet 

60 

Downspouting, 34 inches 

do 

36 

Tee hinges, 18 inches, with 1 inch screws 


6 

Galvanised locking lK>lts, 10 inches with 1 inch 
screws 


2 

Sash lifts 

• • • 

6 

Ironmongery. 

24 inch galvanised iron screws and washers ... 

gross 

2 

5 inch wire nails 

lbs. 

5 

44 inch do 

do 

6 

4inch do 

do 

2 

2 inch do 

do 

1 

1 inch clout tacks 

do 

1 

g X 34 inches hexagon -headed bolts and nuts, 
with two washers to each bolt 


76 

g X .4 inches hexagon-headed bolts and nuts, 
with two washers to each bolt r 


32 

g X 7 inches hexagon -headed bolts and nuts, 
with two washers to each bolt 

* ... 

40 
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Notes from the Veterinary Laboratory. 

QUAETER EVIL. 


By Ll. E. W. Bhvan, M.R.C.V.S., 

Director of Veterinary Research, Southern Rhodesia. 


Quarter evil (known also as sponsziekte, quarter ill, black 
quarter, blackleg, synii)tomatic anthrax, “felon” and 
“struck”) is an acute infectious disease o-f cattle and sheep 
and exceptionally of swine, characterised by localised, crepi- 
tant swellings in the large muscle groups, elevated tempera- 
ture, and in the great majority of cases, death. 

Distribution! — This disease has a veiy wide distribution. 
It is met with in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia and 
America.’ It occurs in all climates. It is, however, an 
enzootic disease, that is to say, is localised in certain limited 
areas. It is said to be more prevalent in swampy pasture.s 
and undrained land. It may be present on one farm but 
not on the next, or may occur in one paddock, while the rest 
of the farm escapes. 

In Southern Rhodesia the disease was first recognised in 
June, 1911, when two outbreaks, one at Redbank and a 
second at Insiza, were reported. No more was heard about 
the disease until 1916, when an outbreak occurred at Plum- 
tree, but since then it has been disseminated throughout 
most parts of the country. Nevertheless, there are still 
many farms where the disease has not yet made its appear- 
ance. In some parts of Rhodesia it is said to be most pre- 
valent during the winter months. This is explained on the 
assumption that at such time the cattle graze more closely 
to the ground and are more liable to pick up the infecting 
organism, but in all probability is due to the fact that when 
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grazing is scarce, animals seek the swampy ground where 
grasses are more plentiful, and here, eventually, infection 
becomes heaviest. In other parts, however, no seasonal pre- 
valence is noticeable, the disease occurring at all times of 
the year. 

Animals SusceptiblOa — The disease occurs chiefly in 
cattle and sheep. It has been met with in pigs. Horses, 
mules and donkeys are thought to be immune. The disease 
is not infective to man, but large and painful. swellings have 
been known to occur in those making a po»Umortem examina- 
tion of animals dead of quarter evil. These were probably 
due to other organisms which rapidly invade the quarter 
evil carcase. 

In other countries the disease is chiefly met with in cattle 
from six months to two years of age. This, however, is 
what occurs in places where the disease is enzootic. It is 
thought that in such areas the young calves derive some 
resistance from their mothers which is lost at about six 
months, after which, during the next year or so, they run the 
risk of becoming infected; but if they suivive that period it 
is because they have acquired immunity. This view is not 
accepted by all, but would appear to explain the somewhat 
unusual age incidence of the disease in this country, where 
calves of six days old and cows of sixteen years have been 
known to die of quarter evil. 

In this country, where the disease has only recently 
appeared, animals would have had no opportunity of acquir- 
ing immunity by natural means. This is a matter of con- 
siderable practical importance, because when the disease 
breaks out on a faim where it has not existed before, it is 
not sufficient to inoculate the young animals up to two years 
of age. Cattle of all ages should be treated. 

Sheep, also, of any age, are highly susceptible, and in 
them the disease appears to run a more rapid course than 
in cattle. 

It is thought that fat animals are more susceptible to 
the disease than those in low condition. On the other hand, 
in this countiy animals almost starving during the dry 
season become infected. 

Cause. — The cause of quarter -evil is a minute vegetable 
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parasite or baoilhis varying: in length from two to five 
microns, a micron In'ing one twenty-five thonsandth part of 
an inch. It can therefore only be seen when stained with 
appropriate ilyes and magnified by means of a powerful 
microscope. It is then seen to vary in shape. Some of the 
organisms are small, narrow, I'od-shaped bodies, and of these 
some have a dark staining spot at one end. In others a 
retractile body or spore distends the end of the rod, giving 
the appearan(*e of a tennis racquet. I^ater, the spore occupies 
the whole bacterial cell, which then resembles a barrel or 
lemon, and finally is set free by the degeneration of the 
bacillus. These spores or seeds, as it were, are highly re- 
sistant to heat and cold, desiccation, putrefaction and 
chemical disinfectants. It is due to them that the disease 
persists in the soil almost indefinitely. 

The bacillus of (luarter evil, like that of tetanus and 
others of the gas gangrene group, is an anaprobe, that is to 
say will only grow in the absence of oxygen. 

Method of Infection* — This has not been definitely 
solved. Experimentally it has been shown that enormous 
quantities of infective material can be ingested without 
giving rise to the disease. It is thought, however, that if 
a quantity of sand or diy grass is mixed with the virus, 
abrasions may be formed through which the orgiinism may 
enter. It is also thought that lesions caused by the shedding 
of the teeth may act in a similar manner. There are, how- 
ever, other diseases in which natural infection is by way of 
the mouth and yet cannot be experinientallv transmitted 
even when enormous doses are given in this way. There is 
in Scotland a disease known as braxy, due to an organism 
in many respecds resembling the quarter evil organism. This 
organism has been found to be almost constantly present in 
the alimentary canal of animals led upon infected pastures, 
but only in circumstances which debilitate the mucous mem- 
bmne of the stomach does it penetrate the stomach wall and 
give rise to the disease. For example, deaths frequently 
follow the ingestion of frosted food, which probably chills 
the fourth stomach and weakens its defences. Possibly 
something of the same sort happens in quarter evil. The 
virulence of an attenuated quarter evil organism can be in- 
creased by the addition of lactic acid, and it has been aug- 
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gested that sarco-lactic acid, produced as the result of over- 
exertion, bruising and other injuries, may render the system 
more vulnerable to attack. It is, however, generally believed 
that the disease is caused through the entrance of the organ- 
isms through minute punctures into the underlying tissues. 
In this way they are protected from air, which, as stated 
before, would inhibit their growth. Such punctures might 
be inflicted by thorns, stubble, grass-seeds, barbed wire or 
numerous other sharp objects. It is remarkable, however, 
that the lesions of quarter evil are so rarely seen below the 
knee or hock. 

Experimental infection is best set up by the introduction 
of appreciable quantities of virulent material under the skin 
or into the muscles, in which position the oxygen content is 
low and the organism, which, as has been stated l>efore, is an 
anaerobe, is best able to grow. In growing, the bacillus gives 
rise to gases having a characteristic smell of rancid butter, 
and to toxins or poisons which repel the natural defences of 
the body. 

Distribution of the Organism. — The organism is met 
with in the muscle lesions. It is only after death that it 
invades the general blood circulation. For this reason blood 
smears are not of great value for the microscopic examina- 
tion of the disease. 

Symptoms. — These generally appear from two to five 
days after infection; thereafter the disease runs a very rapid 
course of from 24 to 48 hours. If frequently happens, there- 
fore, that the animal is dead before the disease is suspected. 
If an animal is noticed to be sick, it will generally be found 
to be standing apaii; from the herd, breathing rapidly, 
occasionally grunting, and obviously distressed and in pain. 
Being moved, it may be found to be stiff or lame in one 
limb. Its temperature may be elevated and may range from 
104^ F. to 107® F. On close examination a superficial 
swelling may be found. This may at first be hot and pain- 
ful, It rapidly increases in size and becomes emphysema- 
tous or inflated with gas. If tapped with the fingers it 
sounds hollow, and when manipulated gives a crackling or 
crepitant sound. The skin over the swelling becomes cold, 
painless and parchment-like. The gas, continuing to form 
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in the affected area, makes its way under the skin and between 
the tissues, giving' rise to enormous distension. In the vast 
majority of cases the disease terminates fatally. 

Lesions* — The most common manifestation of quainter 
evil is a large crepitant or crackling swelling of the muscles 
of the loin, quarter or shoulder. When this swelling is 
incised the tissues are found to be goiged with dark-coloured 
blood-stained fluid; hence the term “blackleg.’’ Tlie affected 
mu.^cles are spongy in appearance and the blood-stained 
fluid in them becomes frothy aiul gives off the characteristic 
smell of rancid butter. In exceptional cases the swell- 
ings may be present in the tongue, throat, or in the wall of 
the (esophagus or the muscular portion of the diaphragm. In 
such cases the presence of the disease might be overlooked 
were it not for the characteristic smell prompting a careful 
search. Sometimes a blood-stained serous fluid is found in the 
thoracic or peritoneal cavity. Occasionally the spleen is 
enlarged. The blood is generally dark in colour and readily 
coagulates. The carcase swells up after death and rapidly 
becomes putrid. In sheep, the lesions sometimes resemble 
those met with in cattle, but as a rule the mus(‘le tumours 
are not so well marked, but patches of blood-stained gela- 
tinous (edema are met with on removing the skin. The 
peritonei and pleural cavities often contain blood-stained 
fluid and the stomach is not infrequently deeply congested. 
For this reason flock-masters often regard the disease as 
“inflammation of the bowels.” 

« 

Diagnosis* — In most (*ases diagnosis is easy and can be 
based upon the crepitant swellings and the characteristic 
smell. In those cases where the lesions are not superficial 
this smell may be dete<'ted on opening the carcase, and care- 
ful search may reveal lesions in unusual positions. Smears 
may be prepared from the blood-stained fluid of the affected 
parts, and the causal organism will be deteotf^ by micro- 
scopic examination. Ordinary blood smears are of little use 
for diagnostic purposes of quarter evil, since the causal 
organism is rarely found in the general blood-circulation. 
They should be taken, however, for purposes of differential 
diagnosis, that is to say, in order to exclude other diseases 
which might be mistaken for quarter evil. For similar reasons 
spleen smears should be taken. 
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Differential Diagnosis. — In this coniitry putrefaction of 
carcases takes place very rapidly, and by gas-formation 
causes a distension which might be mistaken for quarter evil. 
There is, however, a very marked difference between the 
smell of putridity and that of the gas whicli is formed in 
cases of quarter evil. 

Snal'e-Bite , — Quarter evil lias often been incoi*re<*tly 
diagnosed as snake-bite. In this again the characteristic 
smell is missing. It sometimes happens » also that with 
poisonous snakes the fang marks may be found. With 
Colubrine poisonous snakes there is usually very little swell- 
ing or pain; with the Viperidse there is marked swelling and 
pain at the site of the bite, and a constant oozing of blood. 
These swellings, when incised, do not yield the smell of 
rancid butter, and smears taken from the blood-stained fluid 
do not contain the quarter evil organism. 

Ephemeral Fever or Three-Day Sickness . — In this disease 
the animal is stiff or lame in one or more limbs, but the 
crackling swellings pe<'uliar to quaider evil are absent. Also, 
after death, there is not the characteristic smell. 

Eo'^t Coast Fever . — Cases of this disease have been mis- 
taken for quarter evil and vice versa ^ although there is little 
resemblance between them except the mpid onset of putre- 
faction, and occasionally a blood-stained discharge from the 
mouth and anus. In East Coast Fever the crepitant swell- 
ings and characteristic smell are absent. The kidneys of an 
animal dead of East Coast Fever are generally spotted with 
the so-called “infarcts” which are almost diagnostic of the 
disease, and the blood or spleen smears reveal the causal 
organisms. 

Anthrcuv . — The carcase of an animal dead of anthrax 
rapidly undergoes putrefaction, but crepitant swellings afe 
not present. In anthrax the blood is dark and does not 
coagulate, while in quarter evil it clots. The bacillus of 
anthrax can be found in blood smears by microscopic 
examination. Quarter evil is not infective to man, but 
anthrax is of deadly virulence, as many making post-mortem 
examinations have found to their cost. This is not a method 
of differentiating the two diseases which can be recommended. 

Arsenical Poisoning . — This is very common in cattle in 
this country, and cases may be mistaken for quarter evil. 
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Here again the (jrepitaiit swellings and character istic smell 
are absent. In such cases there is generally acute inflamma- 
tion of the abomasum or fourth stoniach, and arsenic can be 
detected by analysis of its contents. 

Troatlfient* — No form of medicinal treatment has been 
found effective, and attempts to relieve the animal by incis- 
ing the swellings tend to distribute infection. 

Prevention! — Quarter evil is one of the diseases 
scheduled under the ‘^Animals Diseases Consolidation Ordin- 
ance, 1904,’’ which should be carefully studied by every 
stock-owner. 

Whenever an animal becomes infected with quarter evil 
it tends to disseminate the disease by the lil>oration of the 
bacilli and their spores; tlieiefoie every effoi*t should be made 
lyoth before and after the animars death to limit the spread 
of infection. When an animal is found to be suffering from 
the disease it should as far as possible be confined to one 
pla(*e, and its excueta should be destroyed by burning. When 
dead, the carcase should l>e completely burnt in a place as 
near as possible to that in which the animal died, in order 
that the infection may not be disseminated. If fuel is not 
available, the carcase may be buried in a hole not less than 
six feet deep, and before the eaHh is filled in should be 
covered with qui(‘klime. Such infected areas should be 
fenced in. 

Notwithstanding these precautions, when once the disease 
has been introduced it is rarely possible entirely to remove 
it. The genus of the disease are, as a rule, freely liberated 
from the infected animal before and after death, and their 
spores give rise to permanent infection. Whenever the 
disease has once occurred there is always danger of it appear- 
ing again, even after many years. The preventive vaccina^ 
tion of all cattle and sheep on infected area^ is the best method 
of protecting them agamet qvarter evil. 

Immunisation! — There are several methods of vaccinating 
animals against quarter evil. 

1. Powder Vaccines. — These consist of the powdered 
infected muscle submitted to vaiying degrees of heat in 
order to attenuate the organism. There were several objec- 
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tions to such vaccines. They were crudely prepared, their 
mode of action was not clearly understood, the doses (*ould 
not be accurately measured, and they might in exceptional 
circumstances actually give rise to infection and be the means 
of introducing the disease. They have to a large extent been 
superseded by more scientific preparations. 

2. The Germrfree Aggressin , — This is prepared from the 
juices derived from quarter evil lesions from which the 
bacteria have been removed by filtration through porcelain 
filters. Being free from the causal organism, it cannot give 
rise to infection. It sets up in the animal a well-marked 
immunity, which is said by certain firms issuing the prepara- 
tion to be life-long. 

3. The Germrfree Filtmte . — This is prepared by growing 
the organism in a special medium and filtering. The 
organism is arrested by the filter, but the toxins produced by 
it in the medium pass through. These toxins, when intro- 
duced into the animal in appropriate quantities, give rivse to a 
stimulus, resulting in the production of anti-toxins. In 
the presence of anti-toxins the virulence of the microbe is, 
as it were, checkmated. This preparation also has the 
advantage possessed by the aggressin, namely, that being 
genn-free it cannot give rise to the disease. In this country' 
imported “filtrate’^ was found to deteriorate with time, 
exposure to heat, light and other conditions, and the 
aggressin is generally preferred. 

4. The French Vaccine , — ^This is prepared by Leclainche 
and Vallee, of Toulouse. The nature of the preparation is 
unknown to the writer, but it appears to contain the organism 
deprived of its virulence. Excellent results have been 
obtained by its use in this country. The dose, 1-lOth c.c., 
is too small for practical purposes. 

6. The Rhodesian Quarter Evil Vaccine . — This is a 
combination of the foregoing methods and consists of a 
liquid culture of the organism rendered non-virulent. In 
this country it has largely superseded other preparations, 
because of its very low price, viz., threepence a dose, its 
“keeping’’ qualities and ease of application. Nearly one 
hundred thousand doses have been issued during the past 
two years, and the results have been entirely successful. 
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Vaccination. — The question is often asked : At what age 
should an animal be vaeeinated? In view of the compara- 
tively ie>cent appearance of quarter evil in this country, it 
is only in certain limited areas that animals have had the 
opportunity of acciuiring immunity by natural means, there- 
fore as a rule cattle of all ages are susceptible and should 
be inoculated. Even calves of a few days or weeks old have 
been known to contract the disease, and therefore where there 
is risk of infection they should l>e inoculated as early as 
possible. As some of them may not react, however, they 
should l)e re-inoculated later, say, at the time of weaning. 

It is also asked : For how long does the immunity result- 
ing from vaccination last? With the old powder vaccines 
immunity was not expected to last longer than a vear, and 
yearly inoculation was recommended. In the case of 
‘^Aggressin,’’ it is claimed that the immunity is life-long. 
This claim is probably based upon the assumption that betor(» 
the immunising effects of the inoculation the animal will have 
reached the non-susceptible age. In this country cattle are 
liable to contract quarter evil at any age, and such an 
assumption would not hold good. 

With regard to other vaccines, the duration of the 
immunity conferred is unknowm. It was recently asked of 
the Union Veterinary Research Department, “Are there any 
dift’erences between imported black-quarter aggressin and 
the liquid vaccine prepared by your Department?” To this 
the following reply was given : ‘ ‘ Some farmers still use the 
imported product, because some makers made the assertion 
(no guarantee) that one inoculation with their vaccine will 
afford life-long protection. It is not necessary to adduce 
arguments for or against this statement, because we can say 
without fear of contradiction that if that is true for the 
imported article, the same results can be expected from the 
use of our product. As a mattei* of fact, the above statement 
is based upon the fact that cattle are susceptible to black 
quarter only during a certain stage, namely, for the first two 
or three years of their life. If calves are vaccinated at nine 
or twelve months, the immunity conferred will carry them 
over to about the age of two years. The chances are that on 
a badly infected farm the animals will pick up further 
infection during this period, resulting in the conferment of 
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a further period of immunity which would be sufficient to 
see them through the susceptible age.’’ 

“ In our recommendations we do not leave anything to 
chance, but advise farmers whose farms are badly infected 
to re-inoculate their young sto(‘k at yearly intervals until 
they are about three years old. In practice this usually 
means about two inoculations, /.e., the first at six to twelve 
months and the second at one and a half to two years.” 

This is precisely the advh^e given by tis in as far as it 
relates to badly infected farms. But on farms to which the 
disease has only been recently introduced, and the infection 
has been limited to one or two cases, the chances of re-infection 
during the period of immunity are few, and the reinforce- 
ment of immunity is less probable than on farms wheie 
infection is gross. Therefore, in such circumstances, we 
advise ‘‘Take no risks, inoculate your calves soon after birth, 
again at weaning, and all animals once a year. The vaccine 
is so cheap that one animal will represent the cost of a verv 
large number of doses of vaccine.” There is, of course, the 
labour to consider, but it may be mentioned that two 
veterinarians, working in collaboration, inoculated over two 
hundred head as they passed through the “ race ” of a dip- 
ping tank in less than two hours. 

Another question which is frequently asked is, Is it 
necessary to inoculate on farms where the disease does not 
exist? At one time, when the powder vaccine only was 
available, it was not desirable to do so because of the danger 
of introducing the disease, but now that the germ-free 
preparations are available this objection no longer obtains. 
There are areas, however, free from quarter evil, and stock 
owners in such districts do not appreciate the losses which 
may arise from it, and inoculation does not appear to them 
to be a practical necessity. If the clean area is a large one 
the risk of infection is not great, but if quarter evil exists in 
the neighbourhood it is best to be on the “safe side” and in- 
oculate before it reaches the farm rather than after. Experi- 
ence in this country shows that the disease may spread very 
rapidly from one part to another, and that the second may be 
many miles from the first. In view of the fact that infective 
material containing the spores may remain infective for a 
very long time, one can imagine innumerable ways by which 
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the infection might be transmitted from one place to another, 
as, for example, by the transport of infec ted meat by natives, 
jackals, crows, and similar agencies. Infective soil might be 
carried on the boots of those coming from infected areas, or 
on the wheels of vehicles. 

When quarter evil breaks ont, it does so without warning. 
As a rule the first intimation is that one or more animals are 
found dead. Infection is generally widely disseminated 
before the nature of the disease is appreciated, and manv 
animals may have become infected before vaccine can be 
obtained. Moreover, the effects of the vaccine are not imme- 
diate; some ten to fourteen days elapse before immunity is 
established in the inoculated animal, and many deaths may 
occur in that period. Having taken all these points into 
consideration, the decision as to whether to vaccinate or not 
must be left to the common sense of the stock owner. 


A Lasting Whitewash. 


The following recipe for whitewash, said to be very 
lasting, has been sent to us by a correspondent : — 

1 bag quick-lime, 2 bottles paraflSn, 4 lbs. coarse salt, and 
necessary amount of water. 

Add paraffin and salt while lime water mixture is boiling 
and bubbling, and stir well for half an hour until slaking^ 
is fi.nished. 

Said to last for several years and not to fiake or rub off. 


s 
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Domestic Water Supplies and 
Sanitation on the Farm. 

By P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. 

Assistant Irrigation Engineer. 


A safe -and efficient domestic water supply is a necessity 
everywhere, and in consequence its planning cannot be given 
too much consideration. In towns and large villages the 
individual consumer of water is not required to investigate 
his own water supply problem, but unfortunately the farmer 
is not in such an enviable position. It is, therefore, with 
the object of enabling him to instal the most satisfactory 
domestic water scheme possible that this article has been 
written. It must not, however, be considered that this is a 
complete treatise on the subject, and the farmer would still 
be advised to obtain the advice of the engineer, the chemist 
and the bacteriologist. 

Purity of Supply , — It is an absolute necessity that the 
purity of the water consumed for domestic purposes should 
be beyond doubt, and steps must always be taken to ensure 
this. These remarks apply not only to the water consumed 
by human beings, but equally to that consumed by live stock. 
Water is never obtained naturally in a state of absolute 
purity, and always contains mineral and organic impurities 
to a greater or lesser extent. 

Mineral impurities in Bhodesian waters, on account of 
the small quantities present, as a rule have no harmful 
effects, and only produce varying degrees of hardness. 

The organic impurities which may be present are of 
two kinds, animal and vegetable. The latter, resulting from 
the actual growth of vegetation in the water, and from 
sticks and leaves falling into the water, are not dangerous 
in themselves unless present in large quantities, but they 
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may form the food for toxic bacteiia, and so should be 
guarded against. 

Animal impurities are very dangerous, and it is therefore 
necessary to take evei-y precaution to reduce the possibility 
of animal pollution occurring. The pollution of any 
water supply can take place extremely easily, and contamina- 
tion is not always noticeable immediately. Polluted water 
containing germs which are harmful may lead to the outbreak 
of diseases such as typhoid and dysenteiy in the cases of 
human beings or in the case of live stock many parasitic 
diseases. 

It must be realised that the danger of pollution is ever 
present in water, no matter from what source it may be 
obtained, although it is less likely to occur in deep-seated 
borehole supplies than in surface or shallow well waters. 
The latter must always be considered as highly potentially 
dangerous. Water stored in tanks and reservoirs very 
frequently suffers contamination due to the presence of dead 
animals, insects, etc. 

Water in which any pronounced odour or taste is notice- 
able must always be suspected. Good potable water should 
be clear, colourless and without odour, and neither too acid 
nor too alkaline or brak ; but the water, in spite of possessing 
these physical characteristics, may still be unfit for consump- 
tion, and consequently bacteriological and chemical analyses 
are very strongly recommended in every case.* For chemical 
analysis at least half a gallon of water is require^ 

All drinhivg vjater which has not been purified by some 
more efficient method should be boiled for a period of 15 
minutes. Merely bringing the temperature of water up to 
boiling point and not maintaining it at that temperature for 
any length of time is useless as a means of purification. 

The primary source of all water is rain, and water 
supplies may be obtained directly from this source by 
collection from surfaces, such as roofs, or indirectly as ground 
surface water or as underground water. Surface waters 
exisl as streams, rivers and wet vleis, and underground waters 
as those obtained from wells, boreholes, etc. Each of these 
sources yields a water possessing different characteristics. 

* CSiemioal analyses are made by the Agricultural Chemist, Department 
of A^oulture, free of charge. Broterioloncal analyses are made by the 
Pnblio Health Laboratory, for which a fee is ^ 
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Ram Water . — This as a rule is considered comparatively 
safe for domestic consumption if collected from a clean 
surface. The taste is somewhat insipid. It is practically 
free from any chance of animal foecal pollution, except when 
it is stored underground, but it is almost invariably contami- 
nated by the ‘‘ droppings of birds and by dead insects. 
Its physical appearance is usually somewhat against it, aa 
a large quantity of dust is collected not only in its passage 
over the collecting material but also in its passage through 
the air. » 

Where rain water is collected from roofs, a thorough 
cleaning of all gutterings, down-spoutings and storage tanks 
should be carried out immediately the rains commence. 

Well Water . — Shallow wells form a very dangerous 
source of supply owing to the many opportunities of suffering 
pollution, and they should always be considered as probably 
contaminated. Such water, in spite of being bright, clear, 
sparkling and pleasant to taste, may nevertheless be polluted. 
Great care should be exercised, in the selec*tion of a site in 
relation to existing or proposed drains, privies, cesspools, 
etc. In this selection regard must also be had to the type 
of soil, contour of the land aurfa<*e and geological formations. 
An apparently safe well may become polluted by a reversal 
of the direction of drainage movement owing to drought or 
heavy pumping, and it is only when the water in the well 
is higher all thle time than any possible source of pollution 
that a well is really safe. 

Figure I. shows how the direction of underground drain- 
age movement may be reversed. A — A is the natural water 
table at the time the well was sunk, the arrows showing the 
direction of the drainage movement. B — B is the water 
table after pumping, and a partial reversal of direction is 
shown at D. Further pumping or drought may lower the 
water table to C — C, and a complete reversal of drainage 
movement occurs. When the water table is at A — A the 
supply of water in well number I. is safe. When the table 
is lowered to B — B danger of pollution from the privy as 
shown occurs, and when it is further lowered to C — 0 danger 
of pollution from the sewage pit is present. Well number 
II. is always unsafe, unless complete reversal of drainage 
movement occurs. 
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Fig^ure II. shows how an apparently safe well may 
become polluted owing- to the presence of strata of porous 
material, even when the water table stands higher than the 
source of pollution. Storm water passing down the slope 
carries with it polluting matter and this seeps into the porous 
material and passes down to the well as shown by the anuws. 

Another way in which pollution can take place is by 
storm water entering the mouth of the well. This must be 
guarded against by building a suitable well coping or curbing. 
The lining of the well must be carried above the ground 
level, and the coping should be placed in close contact with 
it. This coping is best constructed of concrete or masonry. 
All wells should be covered in at the top, and if a fixed cover 
is placed, a manhole, with suitable means of closing it, must 
be left in the cover. A drawing of one type of well coping 
and cover is given, and the following are the quantities of 
material required for a cover for a well of five feet diameter : 

Quantities for Well (yOVEu (Reinfokced Concrettb). 

Cement IJ bags 

Sand 5 cubic feet 

Stone 10 cubic feet 

M.S. Bars, J-inch diameter ... 150 feel 

Baling Wire 100 feet 

The coping is shown as masonry, and the cover of reinforced 
concrete. The latter is cast in two halves. No manhole 
is necessary, the halves being drawn apart to enable the well 
to be entered. 

All wells should be protected by surface drains on the 
higher side to prevent the approach of any storm water within 
25 feet of the well. 

Well water as a inile is hard, the hardness generally 
being “ temporary ’’ and removable by boiling. 

Borehole Water , — In general characteristics this is 
similar to the well water described above. The possibility of 
pollution is slight, and the water is usually of a good potable 
nature. Boreholes in certain localities in this country have 
been found to yield waW which is highly mineralised, but 
as a rule this is harmless. Usually sufficient protection 
against contamination is afforded by the borehole casing 
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being carried down to solid formation and left standing above 
the surface of the ground about a foot. 

Springs . — Spring water generally is safe, but if there is 
any doubt, a sample should be submitted to the bacteriologist 
for analysis. The protection of springs is important, particu- 
larly when water is stored at the spring itself. Springs 
should be built in and covered up. Fencing should also be 
placed to prevent the approach of cattle. It is not usually 
a sound policy to endeavour to open up a spring, as frequent 
tampering with the “ eye ” may cause a disappearance of 
the water. 

River Water , — This is highly dangerous, as it is an 
impossibility to prevent pollution occurring. Eivers are 
always open to (ontamination by disease carriers, and the 
water should never be drunk without disinfecting or boiling. 
Should a river form the source for domestic water supply, 
fencing round the portion of the river above the intake works 
must be resorted to, and cattle should be kept oh as much 
of the catchment area as possible. 

General , — That disease has never occurred after drinking 
water obtained from any particular source is no criterion 
that the source is unpolluted. It is possible that the high 
degree of immunity a<*quired by the individuals conc erned 
may have prevented an outbreak from occ'urring. But if a 
breakdown of immunity cK*curs and any one person becomes 
infected, the contagion may spread rapidly. 

Quantity of Water Consumed , — The actual cjuantity of 
water consumed per head per diem varies considerably in 
every locality, and also varies with the season of the year. 
In summer, the quantity consumed will, of course, be greater 
than in winter. For the purjiose of deciding on small water 
supply schemes, it will be sufficient to assume average figures, 
and from these the total quantity of water required at any 
one establishment per diem may be found. The following 
figures may be used as a basis : — 

Europeans — 2b to 36 gallons per head per diem. 

Natives — 5 to 10 gallons per head per diem. 

Working Oxen — 15 gallons per head per diem. 

Milk Cows — 16 gallons per head per diem. 

Horses and Mules — 10 gallons per head per diem. 

Pigs — 4 gallons per head per diem. 
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The figures for consumption of water by Europeans 
include watcir for a sewerage system and for garden purposes. 
It is noticeable that the greater the quantity of water avail- 
able the greater is the quantity consumed. From the hygienic 
point of view the greater the amount of water (onsumed the 
better are health conditions. 

Utilising the above figures, the water rec^ui remen ts for 
6 Europeans and 80 natives would 1 k' 475 gallons per diem. 

General Investigatiom , — Having arrived at the quantity 
of water required, tlie next factor to be considere<l is the most 
suitable source of supply. The various sources, together 
with the characteristics of the water obtainable from each, 
have already been discussed. In deciding on the source, 
safety from pollution is a point which must not be lost sight 
of, and where two schemes are possible at approximately 
similar capital outlay, that source where the least danger 
from pollution exists will naturally be decided upon. 
Another factor to be considered is the permanency of the 
supply. For instance, a shallow well, the yield of which 
has not been thoroughly tested, can never be considered as 
having a permanent supply. Where a new settler takes up 
land, he should first assure himself as to the permanency of 
the water l>efore spending any money on a scheme. 

The capital outlay re<iuired to instal any particular water 
supply scheme must also be investigated, and in this respect 
running and maintenance costs must be entered into. A 
scheme which is somewhat expensive in first cost may prove 
cheaper in the long run than one entailing a lower initial 
outlay with greater running expenses. 

As a general rule a gravitation scheme is the most 
economical, except where a very high initial outlay is 
required, but unfortunately the conditions necessary very 
seldom exist on the faims in this country. Where pumping 
has to be resorted to, wind or water engines will be found 
the cheapest. These will be discussed later, together with 
other prime movers. 

In investigating the quantity of water available from 
any source, different methods of measurement are employed. 
Th^e methods will now be described. The most suitable 
period of the year for testing the quantity of water available 
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is Augnist to November, as stream flow at that time is usually 
at its lowest. 

Yield of Wells . — The actual quantity of water flowing 
into a well may be found by a continuous baling or pumping 
test extending over a period. The longer the duration of 
the test the more reliable will be the results obtained, and 
no test should he of less duration than 24 hours. The 
following information is required : — * 

1. Depth of water in well at commencement of test in 

feet (hi). 

2. Depth of water in well at end of test in feet (hg). 

3. Duration of test in hours (t). 

4. Average diameter of well between depths hj and hg 

in feet (d). 

5. Total quantity of water baled or pumped out during 

the test in gallons (q). 

The total quantity of water in gallons which ha^ flowed 
into the well during the test is obtained by multiplying the 
distance the water has been lowered in feet by the value of 
a;, which applies to the particular average diameter, and 
subtracting this result from the total quantity of water 
which was removed from the well during the test. 

By dividing this final result hy the duration of the test 
in hours, the rate of inflow of water into the well in gallons 
per hour is obtained. This rate of inflow may be stated as — 

q - x(hi - hg ). 
t 

The values of a? applicable to any case are given in the 
following table : — 


Average diameter 
of well (d). 

Value of X. ' 

3 ft. 6 in 

60 

4 ft. 

78 

4 ft. 6 in 

99 

5 ft. 

122 

5 ft. 6 in 

148 

6 ft. 

176 


* If this information is submitted to the Irrigation Branch, Department 
of Agriculture, Salisbury, yields of wells can m checked and the armer 
notified of the result. 
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For average diameters which lie between those given in 
the table, a suitable value of x may be estimated. 

Gauging of Strecuius , — Should the stream be small, the 
quantity of water flowing may be obtained by turning the 
whole stream into a vessel, such as a petrol tin, whose 
capacity is known, and finding out how long it takes to 
fill, and from this the quantity in gallons per hour can be 
obtained. 

Suppose it takes 3 seconds to fill a petrol tin of 4-gallons 

60 

capacity, the yield will be — x 4 gallon8=80 gallons in a 
minute, or 4,800 gallons per hour. 

Should the stream be too large to gauge in this manner, 
the most suitable way will probably be by means of a 
rectangular notch. This method is illustrated in Figure III. 
A rectangular notch or opening is constructed out of metal 
or wood, the width of the notc h l>eing not less than three 
times the depth of water flowing over it. The notch is set 
across the stream, and a temporary dam constructed on each 
side of it in order to raise the water behind and cause it 
to flow through the notch. A peg is then set in the stream 
about 5 feet above the notch, the top of the peg being set 
level with the sill of the notch. The sill of the notch must 
be placed sufficiently high to allow air to pass underneath 
the apron of water which flows over the sill. Then, the 
width of the opening being known, the quantity of water 
can be obtained by measuring the depth of water above the 
top of the peg. The width of tlie sill is marked w in 
Figure III., and the depth of water above top of peg is 
The attached table gives discharges for various values of 
‘‘h’’ for each foot-width of sill: — 



h/hh^r Le\^el. I 
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TABLE I. 


Discharge in gallons per minute from each foot of 
width of sill. 


Depth of water above 


Fractions of an inch. 


bop of peg in inches (h). 

0 

1 

i 

1 

0. 

0 

3.7 

10 

19 

1 

30 

40 

56 

69 

2 

84 

100 

118 

135 

3 

156 

175 

195 

216 

4 

239 

261 

284 

309 

6 

334 

359 

384 

409 

6 

434 

463 

493 

523 

7 

562 

583 

613 

644 

8 

675 

706 

736 

768 

9 

806 

837 

867 

906 


Another method is by measuring the cross-sectional area 
of the water flowing in a stream and determining its velocity. 
A part of the stream which has a fairly regular section and 
a smooth flow should be chosen, and the area determined 
by measuring the average depth and width in feet. These 
two multiplied together give the approximate average cross- 
sectional area. To determine the velocity measure off a 
distance along the bank and float corks down the centre of the 
stream, nnd take the time occupied in travelling the measured 
distance. From this the velocity is found in feet per second. 
The true velocity is then two-thirds of this surface velocity. 


By multiplying the cross-sectional area in square feet 
by the true velocity in feet per second and then multiplying 
this result by the flow of the stream in gallons per second 
is found. 


When the possible sources of supply have been tested to 
determine the actual quantities of water available, it will 
then be necessary to investigate the difference in level 
between such sources and the point at which the water will 
be consumed. Should the source be higher than the point 
of consumption, a gravitation scheme will serve, but if the 
source is lower, pumping or a combination of pumping and 
gravitation will have to be resorted to. As a general rule 
gravitation is the cheapest method, but unfortunately the 
opportunities for installing small schemes of this nature 
seldom exist. 
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To decide the question levels must be run, and this can 
•be done by using a level, either of the engineer’s or fanner’s 
type. The method of running levels with such instruments 
is described in the article How to Use an Engineer’s 
or Farm Level,” Rhodesia Agricultural Journal ^ September, 
1926, and reprinted as Departmental Bulletin No. 568. 
Should a farmer be without such an instrument, A is usually 
the case, an ordinary mason’s level with sighting pieces 
attached will serve to determine the approximate difference 
in level. These sights can usually be obtained from any 
hardware store. A mason’s level with as long a base as 
possible should be used, and the sights are clamped one at 
each end. One sight has a small opening used as the eye- 
piece; the other has cross hairs. The actual method of 
getting the difference in level between two points is similar 
to that used with the farm level described in Bulletin No. 
668 . 

With all the data now available it will be possible to 
determine the most suitable scheme to instal. 


(To he Continued.) 
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Notes from the Chemical Branch. 

ROCK PHOSPHATE. 


By A. W. Faceh, B.A. (Oxon.), A.I.C., 
Acting Chief Chemist. 


It is a good sign when farmers lay down experiments to 
acquire information which may be advantageous to themselves 
and to their colleagues. Some of the farmers in the Mazoe 
Valley are, therefore, to be congratulated on their enterprise 
in experimenting with finely-ground rock phosphates on red 
loam maize lands, and upon the generally successful results 
which appear to have accrued therefrom. 

The better class of rock phosphates contain considerable 
amounts of phosphoric oxide which is combined chiefly with 
lime in a form in which it is not soluble in water. The 
application of such material to European soils has not 
generally produced very beneficial results, owing to the fact 
that the phosphoric oxide was not available to the plants. 
For this reason a large industry has grown up, in which the 
rock phosphates are carefully treated with sulphuric acid, and 
their phosphoric oxide thereby converted into a form in which 
it is readily soluble in water. The resulting product is 
known as superphosphate, and its judicious application as a 
source of phosphoric oxide has generally been found to produce 
distinct benefits in most parts of the world, as well as in 
Bhodesia. Accordingly this material, or mixtures of it with 
bone meal (to facilitate proper distribution), have been 
generally recommendedl as a phosphatic fertiliser by the 
Rhodesian Government Chemists. 

The rock phosphates now on the market are, however, 
in a very finely-ground condition, which tends to increase 
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their availability. Moreover, many of the typical red maize 
loams are (unlike most European soils) distinctly acid in 
reaction ; and it is possible that such soils, particularly if they 
contain sufficient humus and receive sufficient water from 
rainfall or otherwise, may be able to utilise to a satisfactory 
degree the phosphoric oxide in the finely ground rock. 

Some results already obtained give definite indications 
that this may be the case. If so, it is an important and 
fortunate fact, because one of the chief deficiencies of Rho- 
desian soils is phosphoric oxide, and ground Christmas 
Island phosphate rock contains about twice as much phos- 
phoric oxide as superphosphate, at about the same cost per 
ton. 

Maize farmers generally, and particularly those who 
have been seriously considering rock phosphates, will be 
interested to hear that the Chemical Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture intends this season to lay down an 
experiment for the purpose of accurately comparing the 
effects of rock phosphate with those of the otlier common 
phosphatic fertilisers. 

It may be mentioned that the question of the relative 
merits of rock phosphate and superphosphate has recently 
aroused considerable interest in the Union of South Africa, 
and that very conflicting views have been expressed in regard 
to it by different workers 
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Soils for Bright Virginia Tobacco. 

Hy A. W. Fackk, B.A. U)xoji.), A.T.C., 

Acting (’Iiicf ('hcinisl. 


Ill an arlii'lc by the I'obac'co and (\ilton Kxpeit A\liicli 
appeaK'd in this Journal last month, the important points 
in regard to soils for tobacco were clearly and con(*isoly put. 
The matter vseems to be worthy of a litth^ empliasis, as in- 
stances are constantly being met which indicate that a good 
deal of confusion and misapprehension exists on this matter. 

The idea has sometimes been expressed that successful 
results can be obtained with bright Virginia tol)acco on 
almost any type of soil. 

The fa(‘ts as proved by growers of considerable ex- 
perience in this Colony are generally c'oiitrary to this, and 
indi(*ate that the ideal bright tobacco soil is a fairly deep, 
well drained, fertile, sandy loam. Such a soil is an excellent 
medium for fertilisers to operate in, and moderate dressings 
of the common fertilisers usually produce highly successful 
results. 

A light, coarse, sandy .soil is usually rather low in in- 
herent fertility, and needs considerably lieavier dressings 
of fertiliser. Owing to its open text me, it possesses but 
little absorptive power and capillary action, so that there 
is marked tendency to leachijig out of the fertiliser with 
heavy rains, as well as to wilting^ of plants if rain does not 
fall for some time. 

On the other hand, the tendency with loams and clay 
loams is usually to produce leaf which, on account of coarse- 
ness, woodiness, poor colour, etc., is of inferior value. 

Good crops of bright leaf tobac(*o have occasionally been 
obtained from virgin loams in certain areas and seasons. Due 
but not undue regard should bo given it. this. The wise 


F 
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farmer will attempt to put the bulk of his crop on the type 
of soil which has been generally proved to give the best 
results, and, if he vishes to try out other types, will plant 
small acreages, so that if the results are poor the losses 
incurred will not be serious. 

Farmers who desire assistance on the selection of soils 
for tobacco culture should not fail to avail themselves of the 
seiwices of the Tobacco and Chemical Branches of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The samples sent should be taken 
carefully and full particulars as to soil, depth, drainage, 
previous crops, treatment, etc., given in a covering letter. 


Correction. 


In the remarks which were appended by the manager 
of the Tobacco Experiment Station to the notes on tobacco 
seed beds, written by Mr. G. C. Watson, and which appeared 
in the last issue of the Journal, the word “hessian” was 
incorrectly inserted. The sentence, which appeared at the 
end of the article on page 1026 , shoxild have read: — “seed 
bed covering will in the long run be more efficient -and as 
economical. This covering, carefully handled, should last 
at least two or three seasons.” 
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Final Report on Rotation 
Experiment (No. 2). 


CAERIED OUT ON KINGSTON FARM, BINDURA, 
BY MR. GEO. RATTRAY. 


The 25 acres of land used for these experiments had been 
under ci*op for nine years since it was first cleared and 
stumped, and during this period every part of it had at least 
once grown one crop other than maize — ^nuts mostly, but also 
in parts beans, cotton and buckwheat. The maize yields luul 
been as follows : — 

1st year, 9.73 bags per acre; 2nd year, 5.6 bags per 
acre; 3rd year, 11.5 bags per acre; 4th year, 8.2 bags 
per acre; 5th year, 14 bags per acre; 6th year, 12 bags 
per acre; 7th year, 14.75 bags per acre, and 8th year, 
9. bags per acre. 

One year the whole land received a dressing of travertine 
lime at the rate of 15 tons to the acre, while a strip running 
through the whole five plots was also heavily manured the 
last season and laid down to nuts, but a very poor crop was 
reaped owing to drought. 

First Year Treatment: The preparation of the land for 
the first year of the experiment was as follows : Ploughed in 
late June and early »Tuly; rolled from 15th September, 
followed by Martin cultivator. Disc harrowed and rolW 
again in October, followed again by Martin cultivator. Hand 
planted, 10th December, and harrowed (before germination). 
Two machine cultivations, hoed and hand weeded twice. 
Itainfall, 56.29 inches, of which 9 indies fell before planting. 
The stand was calculated just before stooking. 

The (‘ontvol plot No. 3 started off very badly, owing to 
buckwheat l>eiiig planted on two acres of it the previous 
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year. A part of plot No. 2 was badly eroded by heavy rains 
during its first season under this experiment, and this is 
reflected in the poor stand that year, viz., only 72.66 per 
cent. 

Second Year Treatment: The plots were ploughed in late 
June and early July, rolled in August, followed by Martin 
cultivator, and again by the latter six weeks later. Hand 
planted, 24th and 2()th of December, and light harrowed 
immediately after plant in g. Hand hoed and machine 
cultivated in January; same again in February, and hand hoed 
twice later. Stocked, 14tli and loth May. Heaped, drd and 
4th July. The stand was taken just before stooking. Rain- 
fall, 20.01) inches, ot which 9 inches fell before jdanting. 

Third Year Treatment: Rloughed third week in June, 
rolled in August, and Martin cultivated in September, and 
again envly in November. Hand planted, 11th and 12th 
December, followed by light harrows the next day. Hand 
hoed mid-June, followed by a couple of machine cultivations. 
Cut and stocked in mid-June, reaped in mid-August. The 
stand w’as reckoned just previous to stooking. The super- 
phosphates were applied just before planting, and broad- 
casted and harrowed in. Rainfall, 49.48 inches, of which 
7.36 inches fell before planting. 

Fourth Year Treatment: The land was ploughed in mid- 
July, rolled in August, followed by Martin cultivator in 
AugUwSt and October. Hand planted, 8th and 9th December, 
followed by light harrows (before germination). Hand hoed 
in mid-January, macdiine (niltivated at end of January, and 
again hand hoed third week in February. Stocked at end of 
May, and reaped 21st and 22nd June. Stand average was 
taken just before stooking. Phosphates w ei e applied to No. 4 
at time of planting. Rainfall, 39.06 inches, all luit 2.97 
inches of w’hicli fell after crop w^as planted. 

Commenting on liis experience in general, Mr. Rattray 
remarks that only once has the application of phosphates 
alone shown results much above the ordinary. This last year 
bone and superphosphate applied at the rate of 300 lbs. per 
acre to some of his fields only led to a very moderate increase 
in yield, but where SOO lbs. per acre of bone and super- 
phosphate were given to land which the previous year had 
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been green manured with velvet beans, the maize yield was 
just over 20 bags per acre. ‘‘ In future,^’ Mr. Rattray says, 
I am not using artificial fertilisers unless the necessary 
humus is there also.’’ 

Maize growers in general will be very appreciative of the 
extreme care Mr. Rattray has given to lliese trials and of 
the very accurate records he has kepi . It was hoped he would 
see his way to continuing the (‘xpcuinKMiis for aiioihor cycle, 
but owing to the enthusiasm with Avliich he is entering for 
the maize-growing competition, he finds ii imy)ossible to give 
adequate attention to both, and Avhile a])plying the lessons 
he has learnt to his gemual farming operations and to his 
maize competition plots, he is now* discontinuing the rotation 
experiments. 

Mr. Rattray is torlnnatc in posstvssing a Jarm with soil 
of great inherent fertility, as is evidenced by the remarkably 
well-sustained yields on the control plot No. 3. This field, 
practically without treatnumt, exc(‘pt for the application of 
lime, has now* carried thirteen successive cuops, tw’olve of 
which have been maize, and still shows no signs of 
exhaustion. Sucdi land is of rare occuirrence ; yet, in spite ot 
this, on the similar soil of the adjoining plots green manuring 
ill cpn junction with the use of a mainly phosphatic fertiliser 
has (Consistently resulted in well-marked increases in yield, 
except on plot No. 2, wdiich has apparently not yet recovered 
from the erosion it suffered in its first season. 

The avei’age yield from the control plot w’as Id. 7 bags 
per acre, while the average for plot No. 1 was 15.4 bags, for 
plot No. 4, 15.5 bags, and for plot No. 5, 16.3 hags per acre. 
The mean yield over three seasons for these plots was 15.7 
bags per acre, or two hags an acre in excess of that from the 
eontrol plot, while if plot No. 2 is included, the average 
return from the treated plots w’^as 15.1 bags, as against 13.7 
bags per acre from the untreated plots. 
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Bee-Keeping in Rhodesia. 


By T. SiVORY, Monze, Xorlhern Rhodesia. 


De<'einber is as a rule the least busy month of the season 
for both apiarist and bees. The first honey-flow being over 
and the supers taken away for exti’action, or for sale as pound 
sections (whichever is intended), and the rains not having 
set in, there is little pollen or nectar for the workers to collect. 
The hive inmaies therefore have to fall ]>ack upon their own 
reserves to carry themselves and the hatching young through 
to the start of the next honey-flow, though our experience 
tends to the fact that in the two Rhodesias the bees find 
enough ne<‘tar from, say, August to April tor their own 
wants tioin natuiul source's. 

During* this montli the slogan of “Watch your hives’’ 
should be stiictl\ attended to. A visit to the apiary once a 
day, -say at 10 a.m., Avill be found Aery ])rotitable, for the 
inside condition of the InAe and it^ contents can generally 
be ascertained by a cursory inspintion of the outside. If the 
bees are flying freely in and out of the hive, it can bo taken 
for gTanted that all is in ordei' inside, but as slated Iasi 
month, if they are seen loafing on the alighting board, under- 
neath the roof eaves or on the shady side of the hive, all is not 
as it should be. Either ventilation is lacking or the brood 
chamber is congested with eggs and brood, for which latter 
case open and examine at once. Under such condition pro- 
ceed carefully with examination, as a full hiA*e is very diffi- 
cult to tackle. After slightly smoking the entrance, remove 
the roof, and after sending down more smoke into the mos- 
quito netted ventilating lid or cover, described in October 
notes, lift up a corner of the overlying quilt, sending more 
smoke puffs on to the bees if they show signs of coming out. 
As all quilts are invariably glued down to the tops of the 
irames by what is called propolis” or bee glue, turn over 
the quilt carefully, as any quick tearing or rending of it 
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greatly angers the bees. After about 9 a.m. the atmosphere 
as a rule much softens this propolis. 

To proceed with the inspection, first remove the dummy 
frame from the one side, and having laid it by, take out one 
by one the nine frames, making a note of their condition, 
whether filled with eggs, larvm, brood sealed or unsealed, 
capped or uncapped, honey, drone or queen cells, replacing 
each frame as examined as carefully as possible, until the 
last one is in place, when, of course, the* dummy or division 
board will fall into its place on the opposite side to where it 
was first taken from. After having made all the mental 
notes required, or better .still, having noted them down on 
paper, cover up all again carefully and deliberately, without 
haste or jerks, replacing quilt, ventilating lid, wooden lid 
and roof, with in every (iuse a stone or couple of bricks to 
weight it down from winds. In many book illustrations 
operators are shown with the various frames of bees lying 
round by the hives, but do not try this system with Rhodesian 
bees unless one is looking for* trouble. As a rule our bees 
will not stand such open liandling. Another point of value 
is, when replacing the frames, to do so most carefully, other- 
wise one is more than likely to roll up some bees as they drop 
in against the sides. It is the cry of the injured insects 
that rouses the others and angers and brings them up to the 
surface, often in spite of smoke or other methods. If the 
examination has shown all frames drawn out, and mainly 
occupied with eggs, brood and honey, be sure that a second 
brood chamber is required, or swarming will soon result, 
when most of the inmates will be lost and the hive prove 
useless as a honey producer for the rest of the season. There- 
fore, wilhout any delay, get ready a super of .shallow frames, 
and place it on the top of the original brood chamber, remov- 
ing the quilt from the original crate to the new one, so as 
to give free access to all. At this juncture it is as well to 
fit a sheet of queen excluder zinc on the top of the frames of 
the new crate so as to have it all ready placed when the time 
comes to put another crate of frames on for comb or for 
section honey. If queen cells are seen (see November notes), 
destroy any there may be.^ Having closed up the hive again, 
one may rest fairly well assured that unless the bees have 
been allowed to get too far ahead in their queen rearing 
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^‘swarming out’’ will have been suppressed for the present 
season. As soon as the bees find increased room the queen 
and all inside will take heart again — which was being lost 
by the congested state — and work will at once start in egg 
laying and rearing, once the workers have begun to draw out 
the foundation into proper comb or cells. Should it be found, 
however, that the (pieen cells are almost matured, it is pro- 
bable that the swarming instinct has gone too far to be 
avoided. If, on the other hand, the examination shows that 
the brood cli amber has plenty of room for more eggs, brood 
and honey, let it alone and close up the hive for a later in- 
spection. For the bet ten* guidance of those who may not be 
sure of whal good inside condiiions may l>e, the following 
details are given. Eggs are about the diameter of a pin 
point and easily to l>e seen, lying as a rule in the l>ottom of 
each (*ell. When ihe light is right they are plainly visible 
fawstened to one side ; sometimes two or even three eggs may 
be seen in one cell, Imt this is not normal. Almost along- 
side of the egg cells can be seen lame, unsealed and sealed 
brood of l>oth drone and worker cells. Drone cells, which 
are not desirable in any number and should be cut out, are 
a good deal larger and more convex than those of the ordinary 
worker cells, which are flatter. Sealed and unsealed honey 
can also l>e observed on the frames, capped and uncapped, 
ready for the young brood when hatched out. It can usually 
be distinguished from brood b}^ being of a much lighter 
colour — often it is white. 

It is well to give here a woid of caution as to the queen. 
When examining ihe brood chamber she should be looked 
for on each frame as it is examined. When found, replace 
the frame on which she may be avS gently as possible, as she 
is easily damaged. On no account should she be handled 
unless for clipping a wing, or one mns the risk of the workers 
resenting the intiaision. 

The foregoing details should enable the beginner with 
three or four hives to suspend swarming for this season, the 
general question of which — ^ihe greatest of apiarian problems 
— will be fully dealt with later on. 

Two other details require watching and attention this 
month, viz., piratesi and robbing, either of which, unless 
promptly attended to, can soon occasion much loss and cause 
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utter chaos. The principal pirates of the honey bee are birds, 
wasps and the honey bear or rat el. The black, fish-tailed 
bird is especially bold and will pick the incoming bees 
almost off the alighting board. A shotgun is the only 
remedy for this pest — not an easy matter, as he is very wary 
and a swift flier. When once really attracted to a hive this 
bird, if not checked, will soon so reduce the hive inmates as 
to render it almost valueless, as besides the toll of insects 
taken to feed its young, the bees are so .alarmed and intimi- 
dated as to cause them to remain in the hive afraid to go 
out. Of the wasps, there are two main bee pirates to contend 
against, one with a long yellow body like a wasp, and the 
other a bunched one not unlike an ordinary bee. They can 
often be mistaken for one, and are probably the worst enemies 
that bees have. They are^^evy swift fliers and are unerring 
in their aim and attack. Many advocate swatting them, as 
they hover round the hive entrances or dart about and settle 
on the roof, etc. ; this, however, is tedious and is very apt 
to excite the bees and to bripg them out in a bad temper. 
The generally accepted plan to get lid of these is to put a 
basin (shallow) of water on a box in front of and al>out level 
with the alighting board and in which is poured a little 
paraffin. For vsome cause or other the pirate darts at the 
plate, and, falling into the water, dies at once from the effects 
ot the paraffin. A few bees may also have a like fate, but 
not many, while for the former it seems a certain means of 
death. The ratel can only l>e effectively dealt with by a 
sunken wire fence when making the apiaiy, and this will be 
dealt with in its proper sequence later on. Other pests, such 
as mice, snakes, death’s head moths, lizards, toads, etc., are 
fond of getting a lodgment inside the hive, though none of 
these should be able to obtain entrance in a properly made 
hive. Ants, red, white or black, large or small, are perhaps 
the worst of all pests; they can so annoy a weak colony by 
their inroads as sometimes to cause the lot to forsake eggs, 
brood and young and clear out. The remedy for this was 
touched upon in the November notes, and provided it is 
attended to, a strong active colony can repel any occasional 
raid at the entrance. Weak colonies though should never 
be kept; they are as unprofitable as a weakling calf or a 
scrub bull. 
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Robbing is the worst misfortune that can come to any 
apiary, though this also can generally be avoided by 
care and attention to details. Robbing is caused in almost 
all cases, firstly, by scarcity of food, and secondly, by the 
careless dropping of or leaving any honey comb or other sweet 
matter about the apiary, or in leaving any of the supers or 
crates with joints or holes in them large enough for bees to 
enter. It cannot be mistaken either for “play spells,’’ which 
often occur in front of a hive, or for the direct rushing out of 
a swarming body. It starts with unusual activity in front of 
the hive; some bees will be seen trying to enter, while the 
guards are disputing their right and fighting them; this is 
increased until all guards are beaten down and general pan- 
demonium takes possession of the hive, which probably will 
lead to others, until all are an uproar of angry fighting bees. 
As prevention is better than cure, use great care when open- 
ing or examining a hive to leave it in the same closed con- 
dition and to allow no bee spaces by which others can gain 
access; also to use strict caution when dealing with combs, 
honey, open crates, etc., not to do so in the yard, but in a 
workshop set aside for that pxirpose aw^ay from the hive, and 
to keep all supers and so on, when working in the apiary, 
covered with the roller cloth or carbolic cloth mentioned in 
earlier ‘ notes. When robbing lias once started it should be 
dealt with at once. In the first stages the hive entrance 
must be contracted to a space that will only allow one bee 
to enter at a time; grass also should be thrown over the front, 
and water from a rose now and ag-ain sprinkled upon it. 

Finally, now that the rain has ‘5tarte<l, cast your eye on 
the hive roofs to make sure they are water-proof; a piece of 
old sailcloth or oiled sacking cnt to the shape and nailed 
on will be quite enough, while a small piece (the width of a 
super) placed underneath the hive top to hang an inch over 
the bottom of the top super will ensure that no rain beats 
in. Moisture or mould is much resented by bees. 

Canada produced last year 21,000,000 lbs of honey. 

Argentine produced last year 22,000,000 lbs. of honey. 

In the U.S.A. last year 800,000 people kept bees. 

• New Zealand last year had 90,000 hives. 

What is Rhodesia doing about itP 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 


Price List of Forest-Tree 
Transplants, Ornamental Shrubs, 
Hedge Plants and Seeds 

OBTAINABLE AT THE GOVERNMENT FOREST 
NURSERY, SALISBURY. 


From 1st December, 1926. 


1. Transplants of forest trees, etc., as far as in stock, 
are obtainable at the subjoined rates. 

2. Orders should be addre8^e(l to the Forest Ofl&cer, 
Department of Agriculture, Salisbury; or Manager, Forest 
Nursery, Salisbury; or Manager, Mtao Forest Reserve, P.B., 
Umvuma. 

3. All orders must be accompanied by a remittance in 
cash, bank note, postal order, draft or cheque, made payable 
to the Department of Agriculture, Salisbury. 

4. All transplants are despatched at il^te 10 on railways 
at purchasers’ risk. The transplants are watered as far as this 
is possible by the railway staff. 

5. All prices quoted are for delivery free at any station 
or siding in Southern Rhodesia. 

6. Purchasers of trees contained in tins, either 26 or 4 
trees, are required to return the tins, carriage forward,” 
addressed to the Managaer, Forest Nursery, Salisbury. If the 
tins are not returned within a month they will be charged for 
at the rate of 6d. each. 
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7. No trees will l)e reserved unless specially booked. 
Orders will be executed in order of receipt as trees are ready 
for despatch. Every effort will be made to comply with 
instructions of purchasers. 

8. Transplants of forest tree.s, when quoted at per 100, 
are grown in half paraffin or petrol tins containing 20 to 25 
transplants. The average weight of each tin is about 25 lbs. 
Height of transplants about 3 to 12 inches. 

9. Transplants of larger size, from 1 foot to 3 feet, are 
also supplied four in a tin at per tree. Weight of tin, about 
25 lbs. 

10. Shrubs and ornamental plants In single tins have a 
weight of about 5 lbs. 

11. To i)urcha.sers of forest trees the fcdlowing reductions 
are made : — 

(a) when the number exceeds 1,000, the price is £3 Ss. 
per 1,000 ; 

(b) when the .number exceeds 5,000, the price is £2 Ms. 
per 1,000. 

12. Orders for seed are posted or railed free of charge. 

13. Though every care is taken to supply trees and seeds 
true to name and of good quality, no guarantee can be given 
in this respect, more particularly in regard to seed. 

14. Intending tree planters are invited to apply to the 
Forest Officer, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, for 
advice as to the most suitable trees for growing in the various 
climates and soils of the Colony, and on the best methods to 
adopt in the formation of plantations, wind-breaks and shelter 
belts. 

15. From time to time a list of plants ready for delivery 
is published in the “ Ehode.sia Agricultural Journal. ” This 
list may be had on application to the Department, 
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Trees, 25 in tin, at 2l3 per 25, £S 5l- pe^- 1,000, 
£2 nj- per 1,000 for orders over 5,000, 


Botanical name. 

Common name. 

Price of seed. 

Lb. Oz. Pkfc. 

Callitris calcarata 

Black pine... 

15/- 

!/• 


,, robusta 

White cypress pine 




„ Whytei 

M’lanje cedar 




Casuarina Cunninghamiana 

Beef wood ... 


2/. 

lA 

Cupres8U8 arizonica 





,, lusitanica 

Portuguese cypress 

5/. 

6d. 


, , sempervirens (var. 

Common spreading 




horizontalifl) 

cypress 




,, semjiervirens (var. 

Common upright cypress 




pyramidalis) 





,, torulosa 

Himalayan cypress 

10/- 

9d. 


Cedrela toona 

Toon tree ... 

15/- 

i/- 


Callistemon speciosus 

Bottle brush 


2/- 

1/ 

E ucaly ptus botry oides 

Botryoides gum 

15/- 

»/■ 


,, citriodora 

Lemon -scented gum ... 

15/- 

1/- 


,, crebra 

Narrow-leaved ironbark 

15/- 

1/- 


„ globulus 

Blue gum ... 

13/- 

1/- 


,, longifolia 

Woolly butt 

15/- 

1/- 


y, meUiodora 

Yellow box gum 

15/- 

1/- 


,, maidenii 

Maiden\s gum 




,y maculata 

S[)otted gum 

15/. 

1/- 


,y paniculata ... 

Grey iro'nbark 

15/. 

!/• 


yy punctata 

Leather jacket 

15/. 

I/- 


,y rostrata 

Red gum ... 

15/. 

1/- 


,y resinifera 

Red mahogany 

15/. 

1/- 


,, robusta 

Swamp mahogany 

15/- 

1/- 


,, siderophloia ... 

Broad-leaved ironbark . . . 

15/. 

1/- 


yy sideroxylon ... 

Red ironbark 

15/. 

1/- 


,, saligna 

Sydney blue gum 

15/. 

1/- 


,, tereticornis ... 

Forest red gum 

15/. 

1/- 


Fraxinus americana 

American ash 




(1 revillea robusta 

Silky oak ... 



!/• 

Jacaranda mimosaefolia ... 

Jacaranda ... 



1/- 

Ligustrum lucidum 

Chinese privet 




Pinus halepensis 

Alepi^o pine 




yy insignis... 

Remarkable pine 




,y pinaster... 

Clu.ster pine 




,, longifolia 

Chi r pine 

15/. 

!/• 


Phytolaca dioica 

Belhambra 



1/ 

Rhus lancea ... 

Karreeboom 

10/. 

Od. 


Thuya orientalis 

Thuya 


1/-. 

1/- 

Tecoma Smith ii 

... 



1/- 


Trees af od, eouh 



Populus alba 

White poplar (suckers) 
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Trees and Skrvd)>i, Jf. in fin, at Od. each. 


Botanical name. 

Coiniiioii name. 

1 Price 
of seed. 
Pkt. 

1 

Bauhinia spp. 

White and mauve flowers 

1/- 

,, galpini ... 

Ciiinamomum camphora 

The pride of De Kaa]) 

Camphor 


Eugenia braziliensis 

Eueenia ap. 

Brazilian cheii> 


Dafbergia feissoo ... 

Freylinia tropica 

The si.ssoo ... 

1/- 

Pittosporum uiidu’atuiu 

Camphor laurel 


Pereskea aculeata ... 

Barbadoes goosehei i s 


Populus deltoidea (var. inis- 
souriensis) 

Carolina ix>plar 


Photinia japonica ... 

Loquat 


Psidium pomiferum 

Spatbodea cam])anulata 

Sterculia platanifolia 

Cuava 


in fin, o* Jd. earh. 


Aberia caffra 

Kei apple 


Pittosporum undulatum 
Freylinia tropica 

Camphor laurel 


4 in 

tin, at 4d. each. 


Casuarina cunninghamiana 

Beefwood ... 

1/- 

Callitris calcarata ... 

Black pine 


,, robusta ... 

White cypress pine 


,, Wbytei ... 

Cu pressus arizonica 

M’lanje cedar 


Arizona cypress 


,, lusitanica 

Portuguese cypress 


,, torulosa... 

Himalayan cyj)reSvS 


,, sempervireus (var. 

pyramidalis) 

Common upright cypre.ss | 


, , semper virens (var. 

horizon tabs) 

Common spreading cypress I 

1/- 

Cedrela tooiia 

Toon tree . . ... ... | 

Callistcmon speciosus 

Bottle bruvsh 

I/- 

(irevi Ilea robusta .. 

Silky oak ... 

1/- 

!/• 

Jacaranda mimosaefolia 

Jacaranda .. 

Pinus insignis 

Remarkable pine • 


,, haiepensis ... 

Aleppo pine 


Thuya orientalis ... 

Tliuva 


Salix baby'lonica ... 

1 

Wee] ling willow 
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Trees mid Shrubs^ at 9d, each; extra larye^ up to J/- eooA. 


Botanical name. 

Common name. 

Price 
of seed. 
Pkt. 

Althaea (Hibiscus syriacus) ... 

Christmas rose — white 


Aloysiacitriodora ... 

Scentetl verl)ena — white 


Abutilon sp. 

Cliinese lantern — yellow 


,, variegated 

»» »» »» 

Bailey's wattle — yellow 


Acacia baileyana ... 


Aberia caffra 

Kei apple 


Allamanda sp. 

, pink 


Bauhinia spp. 

Bauhinia — mauve anrl white 

!/• 

„ galpini ... 

Pride of De Kaap— rtsl 

1/- 

Bolusanthus speciosus 

Rhode.sia tree wistaria 


Buddleia sp. 

, blue 


„ sp. 

, orange 


Brugmansia Knightii 

M oon flower— whi t e 


C'ossia capensis 

Ca|)e laburniun — yellow 


Carica {japaya 

Paw paw 


Oallistemon sp. 

Bottle brush- -scarlet ... 

1/- 

Ceratonia saliqua ... 

Locust bean 


Oestrum aurantiacum 

Ink berry — yellow 


Croton sylvaticus ... 

Mount Selinda linden 


Cytisus scoimrus ... 

Broom— yellow 


Dahlia im|)erialis ... 

Tree dahlia — white 

1/- 

Dahlia 

Sunflower dahlia — yellow 

1/- 

Duran ta plumieri ... 

Tree forget-me-not — blue 


Deutzia creiiata 

Bridal wreath— white 


Eupliorbia fulgen.s... 

, scarlet 

Christ’s thorn — red 


,, splendens 


(tardenia florida 

Katjepeering — white 


Holmskioldia sangui nea 

, reel 

, yellow 


>» ••• 


Hy{>ericum lanccolatum 

, yellow 


Hibiscus sp. 

, double and single — red 


Heliotro))ium peruvianum 

Heliotroi)e 


Hydrangea hortensis 

Hydrangea — pink, blue 


lochroma sp. 

lochroma — red 


„ sp. 

Lagerstroemia indica 

,, — blue 


Pride of India- -mauve and pink 


J.<asian<lm 

, puf-plo 


Lupines arhorca ... 

Michelia champaca 

Tree lupin — j ellow 


Melia azerlarach ... 

Syringa — blue 


Moschosma 

Rhodesian spirea — blue 


Punica granatum ... 

Pomegranate- —red ' 


Photinia ja])onica ... 

TxM|uat 


Psidium guayava ... 

(4uava 


Persea gratissimo, ... 

Avocado pear (at 3/- each) 


Plumieri rubra 

Frangipani 


Platan us orientali.s... 

Plane tree 


Poinsettia 

, double and single — red, yellow 


Streptosolon Jame.sonii 

, orange 


Sterculia acerifolia 

, red 


Mimosa pudica 

Sensitive idant 


Salvia sp. 

Tecoma Smithii 

, scarlet, blue and yellow 


Thevetia neriifolia... 

Thevetia 


Wistaria sinensis ... 

Wistaria 
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Cliinhers and Creepers, 


Botanical name. 

Common name. 

Plants. 

Each. 

Seed. 

Pkt. 

Aristolochia sypho 

Dutchman’s pipe 

9d. 


Bougainvillea 

, magenta and brick red 

1/3 


Beaumontia grandiflora ... 

, white 

1/3 


Bignonia venusta 

Golden shower ... 

1/3 


„ sp. 

, mauve 

9d. 


Jasmine 

, yellow and white 

9d. 


,, sambac 

, white 

1/3 


Hedera helix ... 

Ivy ... 

9d. 


Lonicera periclymenum ... 

Honeysuckle — yellow 

9d. 


,, semper virens ... 

,, —red 

9d. 


Mandevilla suaveolens ... 

Mandevilla — white 

9d. 

1/- 

Passiflora edulis 

Granadilla 

9d. 


»» sp. ... 

Fiji granadilla ... 

9d. 


Podranea brycei 

Zimbabwe creeper — pink ... 

9d. 

v- 

Rosa bracteata 

MacCartney rose — white . . . 

c- 


Solanum Wenlandii 

1 Potato creeper — blue 

9d. 



Roses from 1/- to 3/6 each. 


Hedge Plants, 


The following species may be used as hedge plants : — 


Botanical name. 

Common name. 

Aberia caffra 

Kei apple 

Bottle brush 

Callistemon 

Cu pressus ar izon ica 

Arizona cypress 

,, lusitanica 

Portuguese cyprc>s 

,, torulosa 

Duranta plumieri 

Himalayan cypress 

Tree forget-me-not 

Eugenia braziliensis 

Brazilian cherry 

Freylinia tropica 

Holmskioldia 

Holmskioldia 

Pittosporum undulatuiii ... 

Camphor laurel 

Ligustrum lucid um 

Chinese privet 

Rhus lancea ... 

Karreeboom 

Thuya oriental is 

Thuya 

Rosa bracteata 

MacCartney rose 

Punica granatum 

Pomegranate 


Q 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 


Trees and Shrubs for Sale. 

V 

Obtainable at the Government Forest Nursery, Mtao Forest 
Reserve, Fairfield Siding, P.B. Umvuma. 


From lit December, 1926. 


1. Transplants of forest trees, etc., as far as in stock, 
are obtainable at the subjoined rates. 

2. Orders should be addressed to the Manager, Mtao 
Forest Reserve, P.B. Umvuma. 

3. All orders must be accompanied by a remittance in 
cash, bank note, postal order, draft or cheque, made payable 
to the Assistant Magistrate, Umvuma. 

4. All transplants are despatched at Rate 10 on railways 
at purchaser’s risk. The transplants are watered as far as 
this is possible by the railway staff. 

6. All prices quoted are for delivery free at any station 
or siding in Southern Rhodesia. 

6. Purchasers of trees contained in tins, either 26 or 4 
trees, are required to return the tins, ‘^carriage forward,” 
addressed to the M'anager, Mtao Forest Reserve, Fairfield 
Siding. If the tins are not returned within a month, they 
will be charged for at the rate of 6d. each. 

7. No trees will ^be reserved unless specially booked. 
Orders will be executed in order of receipt as trees are ready 
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for despatch. Every effort will l)e made to comply with 
instructions of purchasers. 

8. Transplants of forest trees, when quoted at per 100, 
are grown in half paraftin or petrol tins containing 20 to 25 
transplants. The average weight of each tin is about 25 lbs. ; 
height of transplants, about 0 to 12 inches. 

9. Transplants of larger size, from 1 foot to 3 feet, are 
also supplied 4 in a tin at per tree. Weight of tin, about 
26 lbs. 

10. Shrubs and ornamental plants in single tins ba\e a 
weight of about 5 lbs. 

11. To purchasers of forest trees the following reductions 
are made: — 

(a) When the number exceeds 1,000, the price is t*3 5s. 
per 1,000. 

(b) When the number exceeds 5,000, the price is £2 14s. 
per 1,000. 

12. Though every care is taken to supply trees true to 
name and of good quality, no guarantee can be given in this 
respect. 

13. Intending tree planters are invited to apply to the 
Forest Officer, Department of Agriculture, Salisbuiy, for 
advice as to the most suitable trees for growing in the various 
climates and soils of the Colony, and on the best methods 
to adopt in the formation of plantations, wind-breaks and 
shelter-belts. 

14. The following list is of plants which are available 
for sale at present. In due course further varieties will be 
available, of which notice will be given. 
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Trees, 26 in tin, at Id. eacH, 2s. 3d. per 26, £3 6s. per 
1,000. Orders of 6,000 or over, £2 14s. per 1,000. 


Botanical Name, 

Coi)\mon Name. 

Callitris calcarata 

Black pine 

Cedrela toona 

Toon tree 

Cupressus lusitanica ... 

Portuguese cypress 

Eucalyptus crebra 

Narrow-lea ve<l iron-bark 

Eucalyptus maculata 

Spotted gum 

Eucalyptus rostrata 

Bed gum 

Eucalyptus saligna 

Sydney blue gum 

Eucalyptus tereticomis 

Forest red gum 

Pinus insignis 

Remarkable pine 

Pinus pinaster 

Cluster pine 

i 


Shhubs, 24 in tin, at 3d. eacli. 


Botanical Name. 

Common Name, 

Pittosporum undulatum 

’ 

Camphor laurel 


ClimbbRvS and Cbebpers, Is. each. 


Botamcal Name. 

Common, Name. 

Rosa bracteata 

1 

1 

Macartney rose 

Hedge Plants. 

The following species may be used as hedge plants : — 

Botanical Nam^. 

Comonon Name. 

Pittosporum undulatum ‘ 
Rosa bracteata 

Camphor laurel 

Macartney rose 
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Export of Sunflower Seed. 


As it is believed that simHowor seed has been exported 
from the Colony without having been graded, the following 
regulations, published in (iovernment Notice No. 459, dated 
6th August, 1926, governing the export of sunflower seed, 
are republished for the information of those concerned : — 

1. The standard grades for Ehodesian sunflower seed 
shall be as follows : — 

Grade /., Black , — To be sound, dry, reasonably clean 
and to contain not more than 3 per cent, of off colour and/or 
defective seed and/or other impurities, and to weigli not 
less than 27 lbs. per bushel. Seed may be of irregular size 
and shape. 

Grade II,, White , — To be sound, dry, reasonably clean 
and to contain not more than per cent, of off colour and/or 
defective* seed and/or other impurities, and to weigh not 
less than 27 lbs. per bushel. Seed may be of irregular size 
and shape. 

Grade III,, Striped , — To be sound, dry, reasonably clean 
and to contain not more than per cent, of oft' colour and/or 
defective seed and/or other impurities, and to weigh not 
less than 27 lbs. per bushel. Seed may be of irregular size 
and shape. 

Grade IV,, Mixed , — To be a mixture of any of the 
above-mentioned varieties, including dark and/or grey, or 
striped seeds; to be sound, dry, reasonably clean and to 
contain not more than 3 per cent, of defective seeds and/or 
other impurities, and weigh not less than 27 lbs. per bushel. 
Seeds may be of irregular size and shape. 

Grade F., Undergrade , — To comprise such sunflower 
seeds as cannot be classed in any of the above-mentioned 
grades, but to be in sound condition and reasonably clean 
and to contain not more than 10 per cent, of defective seeds 
and/or other impurities. Seeds may be of irregular size 
and shape. 
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Any seed found on examination to be damp, wet, unripe, 
musty, weevilly or to be affected by other insects not herein 
mentioned will be rejected. 

2. No sunflower seed shall be permitted to be exported 
which contains more than 12 per cent, of moisture. 

3. Sunflower seed intended for export shall be contained 
in new bags or in bags of good, sound condition, free of 
holes and/or patches, and double sewn. The minimum net 
weight of seed in each bag shall be 100 lbs. 

4. Each bag of seed in a consignment shall be examined 
before a certificate of grade is issued. 

5. All sunflower seed graded and passed for export shall 
have branded upon the bag the numeral in Roman letters 
which shall indicate the actual grade assigned to each par- 
ticular bag. 

6. Sunflower seed shall be graded at such places as shall 
be approved of by the Controller. 

7. A uniform grading fee of ^d. per bag shall be charged 
for all sunflower seed examined, graded or regraded, except 
as provided for in section 9 of the Ordinance. 

8. For the purpose of examination of sunflower seed an 
inspector shall be entitled to abstract and remove samples 
of seed, which shall thereafter be at the sole disposal of the 
Government through the Controller. 

9. Certificates of grade, in the form set out in Schedule 
of these regulations, shall be issued by the inspector 

to the owner or his agent in respect of all sunflower seed 
inspected and graded. 

10. Grade certificates in respect of any graded sunflower 
seed which is considered by an inspector to have deteriorated 
in quality below the grade shown on the bag shall be liable 
to cancellation at the discretion of the Controller. 

11. An inspector shall, on delivery of each certificate of 
grade to the owner or his agent, receive from the owner or 
his agent a receipt therefor in the form provided for in 
Schedule of these regiilations. The grading fees shall 
be due by the owner as frpm the date of the grading certifi- 
cate being granted, and shall be paid to the Department of 
Agriculture or to any Civil Commissioner. 
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12. Appeals against the decision of or action taken by 
an inspector shall he lodged with the Controller within a 
period of one month from the date of such decision or action. 

13. All movements of inspectors while on duty shall be 
controlled by the District TrafRc Superintendent of Railways, 
Salisbury. 


Smithfield Prices. 


We are indebted to Messrs. Hart, Harrison & Co., 
4 and 5, West Smithfield, for the following prices ruling on 
14th October: — 

London Central Markets. — Beef, fresh killed, moderate 
supplies, trade slow, priceiS easy; chilled, supplies heavier, 
trade fair, prices weaker. Frozen pork, good .supplies, trade 
slow, prices steady. 

English long sides, 7d. to S^d. per lb. 

States and Canadian sides, 7d. to SJd. per lb. 

Argentine chilled hinds, 6Jd. to 7d. per lb. 

Argentine chilled fores, 3Jd. to 4d. per lb. 

Australian frozen hinds, 5d. to 5]d. per lb. 

Australian frozen crops, 4d. per lb. 

Frozen pork, lOd. to 12d. per lb. 
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The Cow, the Pig and the Hen. 


Taken with slig:ht amendments from the 
Country Gentleman^ 


The farmer smiled as he passed them hy, 

The cow, the pig and the hen ; 

For the price of tobacco had gone sky high, 

And the cow, the pig and the hen, 

They made him grow maize when he might have grown 
^‘weed,” 

And during the rains his care they’d need. 

He swore they cost more than their worth to feed— 

The cow, the pig and the hen. 

They gave no heed to his jeer and frown, 

The cow, the pig and the hen; 

Whatever goes up, said they, comes down. 

Said the cow, the pig and the hen. 

The hen laid eggs the winter through, 

The cow gave milk and the pigling gi’ew; 

And ‘‘baccy'' dropped a tanner or two; 

Oh, the cow, the pig and the hen ! 

Now he sits and sighs as he counts the cost 
For the cow, the pig and the hen. 

He almost weeps for the milk he's lost^ — 

The cow, the pig and the hen. 

He’d tend them daily in mud and rain, 

And plant less “baccy" and grow more grain 

If he only could buy them back again — 

The cow, the pig and the hen. 
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Correspondence. 

[No responsibility is accepted by this Journal for the 
views cd'pressed by correspondent s,^^ 


The Editor, 

Rhodesia Af/ricultvml JoitrnaL 

Sir, 

Bee-Kecpiny, 

Your recent abides on “Uee-Keepin^” are of consider- 
able interest. I used to keep bees, but they were eventually 
exterminated by badgers, or some similar sort of animals. 

1 found ihat there was no difficulty in atti^acting swarms. 
All one had to do was to place the hive in the desired position 
and place a little l>eeswax or old honeycomb in it, and in a 
very shoi't time it l>e<*ame occupied. 

We have one very bad enemy of bees, viz., the bee 
bird. I have stood with Mr. Alexander and watched numbers 
of these birds flying alxnit between his apiary and the flower- 
ing (*rops on whi('h his bees were feeding, and they must 
have accounted for a large number of bees. These birds 
appear to be active mo^it of the day, but as soon as the sun 
sets they retire to rest. The bees take advantage evidently 
of this fa<*t. I have close at hand an M’futi tree at present 
in bloom, which fact Iwth the l>ees and the hee birds are 
aware of. During the daytime there are veiy few bees about 
after the honey, but directly the sun goes down thousands 
of bees appear and continue round the flowers till I suppose 
it becomes too dark for them to work. 

It would be interesting to hear from Mr. Savoiy whether 
the time of feeding by the bees is regulated by the bee bird 
or not. These birds are of fair size, something like the home 
woodpecker; their plumage is of varying shades of green to 
greenish yellow, and they nest in holes in river banks. 

I am, etc., 

J. M. Moubbay. 

Chipoli, Shamva, 

13th October, 1926. 
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Movements of New Settlers. 


New ArrivaiSi — The following new settlers have arrived 
in the Colony during the month of October, 1926: — 

A. N. Foord — ^Arrived from England on Ist October, 
1926, and is now undergoing training with Mr. J. Templeton, 
Eilliemore, Inkomo. 

P. Vining — Arrived from England on 1st October, 1926, 
and proceeded to T/ord Verulam^s TJmvukwe Estate. 

N. MacDonald — Arrived from England on Ist October, 
1926, and joined Mr. C. J. Andrews, M’soneddi, Fmvukwes. 

A, Strickland — Arrived from England on 1st October, 
1926, and proceeded to join his brother, Mr. S. E. Strickland, 
on Delamere Farm, Golden Valley. 

H. Turner — Arrived from Union on 6th October, 1926, 
and is now with Mr. Jas. Watson, Kilmuir, Arcturus. 

C. E. Pigott — Arrived from Union on 20th October, 
1926, and owing to illness has been compelled to remain in 
Salisbury for a time. 

H. W. Webster — Arrived from England on 22nd October, 
1926, and proceeded for ti-aining to Mr. A. G. Larter, Banket. 

T. Inman Furness — ^Arrived from England on 22nd 
October, 1926, and is now with Mr. H. Taylor, Bromley. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Eeid — Arrived from England on 
22nd October, 1926, and have been accommodated on Mr. S. 
C. Cockerton’s farm, The Bams, Ardgowan, Hartley. 

A. C. Selby — Arrived from England on 22nd October, 
1926, and joined Mr. C. J. Andrews on M’soneddi, 
Umvukwes. 

S. A. Touthed — Arrived from England on 24th October, 
1926, and is still visiting friends. 

J. V. Nolan — Arrived from England on 29th October, 
1926, and proceeded for fraining to Mr. C. L. Cowen, 
Lomond, Inkomo. 
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J. Hutchinson — Arrived from England on 29th October, 
1926, and was placed for training with Mr. J. Parker, 
Inyazura. 

G. J. Schofield and G. S. West — Arrived from England 
on Slst October, 1926, and have arranged to go for a period 
of training to Mr. 0. G. Moreland, Doniiybrook, Salisbury. 

Settlers who have taken up Land. — T. F. A. Flynn — Has 
a(*quired land near Glendale, which he has named Axen. 

J. A. W. Penman — Has acquired farm Katawa, 
Hartley district. 

W. A. Moubray — Has acquired farm Naemoor, Hariley 
district. 

A. H. Goodwin — Has purchased a portion of farm 
Stevens, Nyainandhlovu district. 

[It is much regi’etted that an incorrect statement was 
published in the former issue of the Journal to the effect 
that the farm Hallingbury, Hartley, had been purchased 
by Mr. and Mrs. Shepherd Cross, We tender our apologies 
to the pai-ties concerned for any inconvenience and annoyance 
caused by the statement, which was passed to us by the 
Department of I>ands for publication. — Ed.] 
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Southern Rhodesia Veterinary Report. 


August, 1926. 


AFRICAN COAST FEVER. 

Umzingwane District. — Several extensions of infection 
to native kraals oc'cun’ed on the Essexvale Estate. The 
mortality during the month was 91 head. 

Matoho District. — At Malaje and adjoining farms 
the mortality was 60 head. 

IJmtali District. — The following animals were destroyed 
on showing a rise of temperature: Maonza, 2; Zimunya 
Reserve, 1; Zimuuya\s Town, 1. The last-named case occurred 
in a herd not previously infected, and the existence of Coast 
Fever wa.s demonstrated microscopically. 

TRYPANOSOMIASIS. 

One case (bovine) occurred on the farm Morgenson, 
Melsetter district, an area free from tsetse fly. 

SPIROCHJ5TOSIS. 

Two bulls recently imported from the Union of South 
Africa were found to be infected with spirochetes. 

CUTANEOUS MYIASIS (Screw Worm of Cattle). 

Prevalent in the Plumtree, Bulawayo, Belingwe and 
Gwanda districts. 

MEALIE FUNGUS POISONING. 

A few deaths in cattle bccuiTed in the Umvuma district. 
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HORSE SICKNESS. 

One case occurred in the Mclsetter district and one in 
the XJintali district. 


IMPORTATIONS. 

From the Union of South Africa; Bulls, ^12; heifers, 
10; horses, 20; mules, 22; donkeys, 27; <voats, 229; sheep, 
547. 

EXPORTATIONS. 

To Union of South Africa : Slau^hier cattle for con- 
sumption in Union, 1,958; slaughter cattle for export to 
Europe via Durban, 6,305; Johannesburg, 597. To Belgian 
Congo; Slaughter cattle, 1,«319; breeding cattle. 127. To 
Portuguese East Africa ; Oxen, 40. 

J. M. SINCI.AIR, 

Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 
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Southern Rhodesia Weather Bureau. 


OCTOBER, 1926. 

PreSSUrea — During the month the mean barometric 
pressure was below normal, varying fronf .040 in. below 
normal at Salisbury to .008 in. above normal at Umtali. 
There were five low pressure systems which affected the 
country during the month. Of these, southerly lows on the 
6th, 13th and 20th passed off up the east coast with little 
effect, two equatorial lows passed across the Union without 
affecting local pressures seriously. On the 25th a northerly 
low was affecting Livingstone and Rl^odesia pressure genei*ally, 
and a southerly low was developing on the south coast of the 
Union. High pressure systems of slight intensity affected the 
country, principally in the south,* on the 2nd, 9th, 10th, 11th, 
12th, 15th, 26th and 27th. Ix>W8 have shown normal activity 
during the month along the coast of the Union, but have not 
affected Rhodesia much, and in consequence pressure fluctua- 
tions have been slight and little rain has occurred. 

Temperaturei — During the month the mean temperature 
has been above normal, vaiying from 2.7° F. above normal at 
Matopos to 0.8° F. below normal at Riverdene North. The 
mean day temperatures were generally considerably above 
normal, varying from 6.1° F. above normal at Matopos to 
0.4° F. below normal at Gatooma and Umtali. The mean 
night temperatures were about normal, varying from 2.8° F. 
above normal at Gatooma to 1.8° F. below normal at 
Empandeni and Sinoia. Humidity was generally abbve 
normal, being 11 per cent, above at Bulawayo to normal at 
Salisbury. 

The sunshine recorded at Salisbury was 75 per cent., 
which is about normal for October. 

Rainfall.— The mean rainfall over the country during 
the month wae considerayy below normal, amounting to 
0,19 in., as compared with' a normal of 1.00 in. The mean 
rainfall from Ist July is 0.66 in., as compared with 1.33 in. 
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normal. October rainfall has been lower than this on four 
occasions: 1905 with 0.07 in., 1912 with 0.13 in., 1914 with 
0.04 in., and 1923 with 0.17 in. 


The mean rainfall by zones for the month is as shown. 


Zone A 
Zone B 
Zone C 
Zone D 
Zone E 
Zone F 


October rain- 
fall, 1926. 

.. 0.38 
.. 0.29 
.. O.K) 

.. 0.15 
... 0.08 
.. 0.61 


Normal rain- 
fall, October. 

0.81 

0.88 

1.02 

0.79 

1.15 

1.89 


From this it is seen that the deficiency 


in Mashonaland. 


was most marked 


Rain Periods. — A few showers occurred on the 4th and 
5th of the month, and the main precipitation occurred on 
the 25th. A few isolated shower's occurred at other dates. 
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RAINFALL. 


Station . 


1926. 

1926 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 


Sept. 

Oct. 

to end of 
period. 

Zone A. : 

Bubi— 






Bembesi Railway 


.45 

.90 

1.43 

.98 

Imbesu Kraal 



* 

... 

1.02 

Inyati 


nil 

..39 

.39 

1.06 

Judsonia 


»» 

.77 

.77 

n.s. 

Martha Farm 



1..39 

1.39 

n.s. 

Shaneani Estate 

Bulalima Mangwe — 


.06 

.12 

.17 

.97 






Centenary 


nil 

.64 

.64 • 

n.s. 

Kalaka 


f > 

1.51 

1.61 

.96 

Riverbank 



.64 

.64 

.98 

Solusi Mission 


f9 

.88 

.88 

1.02 

Bulawayo — 






Fairview Farm 


nil 

.18 

.81 

.94 

Keendale 



.21 

.28 

.92 

Lower Raiigemore 


>> 

.31 

1.16 

1.00 

Observatory 
(iwelo — 


,02 

.03 

.40 

1.02 

Dawn 

... ' 




1.05 

Delano Estate 


.27 

.17 

.46 

n.s. 

Gwelo Gaol 


.46 

.51 

.97 

1.12 

Riversdale Estate 


1.35 



n.s. 

Somerset Estate 


.18 

..38 

.56 

1.07 

Insiza — 






Orangedale 


nil 

nil 

.25 

1.18 

Shangani 



.05 

.05 

.99 

Thorn ville 


.06 

.03 

.14 

1.05 

Nyamandhlovu — 





.98 

Edwaleni 


... 



Gwaai Reserve 





11.8. 

Impondeni 


nil 

.23 

.23 

n.s. 

Naseby 


»» 

.44 

.44 

.94 

Nyamandhlovu Railway 





.96 

Sebungwe — 


1.14 



1.20 

Gokwe 




Umzingwane — 


.10 

.23 

.33 

1.03 

Springs 

Wankie— 


Matetsi Railway 


nil 

.87 

.87 

1.26 

Ngamo Railway 


.18 

.32 

.52 

1.22 

Sukumi 


1.60 

.31 

1.81 

n.s. 

Victoria Falls 


nil 

.30 

.30 

1.18 

Wankie Hospital 


.04 

.80 

.84 

.97 

Waterford 





n.s. 

Zone B. : 

Belingwe — 


nil 

.28 

.30 

1.27 

Bickwell 

... 

B ulali ma* Mang we— 


nil 

.30 

.64 


Bmwapeg 

... 

n..s. 

£klwinton 

... 

If 

... 


1.19 
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RAINFALL — ( Continued ). 


Station. 


1920. 

1920. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Noiinal 

rainfall 


Sept. 

Oct. 

to end of 
period. 

Zone B. — (Continued) 
Bulalima-Mangwe (continued)- 
£m pandeni 


nil 



1.15 

Gartli 



1.S2 

1 97 

1.30 

Maholi 



.91 

.915 

1.24 

Retreat 



.94 

.94 

1.18 

Sundown 



.43 

.43 

n.s. 

Semokwe Reserve 



.23 

.23 

n.'-. 

Tjankwa 



.5.*) 

..-,.5 

1 .30 

Tjompatiie 


»» 

1.24 

1.24 

1.24 

Chibi — 






Nuanetsi Homestead 


nil 

nil 

.;io 

.85 

Gwanda — 






Antelope Mine 


nil 

.24 

1.57 

1.08 

Gwanda Gaol 





1.13 

Limpopo 


)* 

nil 

1.23 

n.s. 

Mazunga 


>» 


... 

.88 

Tuli 



... 


.77 

Insiza — 






Albany 


.09 

.08 

.21 

1.00 

Filabusi 


nil 

nil 

.07 

1.15 

Fort Rixon 


,, 

> > 

.07 

1.20 

Inyezi ... 


»» 

! 

.07 1 

1.18 

Lancaster 


»» 

> » 

.20 1 

n.s. 

Wanezi Mission 





n.s. 

Matobo — 






Bon Accord 





n.s. 

Fort Usher 


nil 

Vii 

. .’>2 

n.s. 

Holly’s Hope 




2.10 

1.16 

Longsdale 


I) 

1 .37 

.37 

n.s. 

Matopo Mission 





1.42 

Mat)opo School 


... 



n.s. 

Mtshabezi Mission 


nil 


1.25 

1.19 

Rhodes Matopo Park 



, .29 

.67 

1.28 

Wenlock Ranch 



1 .00 

1.87 

n.s. 

Umzingwane — 

Balia Balia 

1 

nil 

1 

.12 

.19 

1.29 

Essexvale 


.08 

1 .36 

1.69 

1.26 

Htany Junction 


.20 

1 3.67 

4.17 

1.40 

Hope Fountain 



1 


1.37 

Zone C. : 

Charter — 


1 

1 

nil 



Bushy Park 

... 

.20 

.20 

1.29 

Enkeldoorn 


.02 

>» 

.08 

1.32 

Marshbrook 

... 

.18 

I » 

.18 

1.27 

The Range 

... 


... 


1.37 

Vrede 

... 

... 



1.27 

Cliilimanzi — 



.08 

.38 


Beacon H;ll 

... 

.30 1 

n.s. 

Central Estates 

... 

.61 

1 

.63 

1.34 
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RAINFALL — ( Continued). 


Station. 


1926. 

1926. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 


Sept. 

Oct. 

to end of 
period. 

2onk C. — (Continued) 
Chilimanzi (continued) — 






Fourie’s Post 

... 

.01 

.20 

.21 

n.s. 

Orton’s Drift 

A • • 

.10 

nil 

.16 

1.34 

Sebakwe Post 


.10 


.10 

n.s. 

Umvuma Railway 

••• 


. . . 


1.24 

Owelo — 






Cross Roads 


.43 

nil 

.43 

1.18 

EcLSt Clare Ranch 

••• 

.07 


.07 

n.s. 

Globe and Phoenix Mine 


• •• 


• •• 

1.22 

Indiva 


.17 

nil 

.17 

n.s. 

Iron Mine Hill 

••• 

.86 



n.s. 

Lyndene 

... 

.66 

nil 

.71 

n.s. 

Lannes Farm 

• . . 


.20 

... 

n.s. 

Rhodesdale Ranch 

« • • 

1.20 

.65 

1.85 

1.20 

Wooiendhove 

... 




1.28 

Hartley — 






Ardgowan 

... 




1.38 

Balwearie 


.11 

.27 

.38 

n.s 

Battlefields 

• • 

' nil 

nil 

nil 

1.26 

Beatrice 


.81 

• • • 


1.42 

Carnock 

... 

nil 

.06 

.06 

1.38 

Cromdale 


.04 

.01 

.05 

n.s. 

Deweras Store 


.03 

.31 

.34 

n.s. 

Eiffel Blue Mine 


• •• 


• •• 

n..s. 

Elvington 

... 

.04 

nil 

.04 

1.36 

Gatooma 


1 nil 

.05 

.05 

1.39 

Gatooma Experiment Station 


... 


n.s. 

Goworlaiids 


1.34 

nil 

hU 

1.31 

Handley Cross 

• • • 

nil 

.43 

.43 

n.s. 

Hartley Gaol 


.33 

.01 

.34 

1.36 

Hopewell 


nil 

nil 

nil 

1.40 

Jenkinstown 


.09 

t 9 

.09 

1.36 

Maida Vale 





n.s. 

Nyadgori 

• •• 




n.s. 

Palham 


.01 

nil 

nil 

1.45 

Ran wick 


nil 



1.35 

Rocky Spruit 

• •• 

.40 

»» 

.40 

n.s. 

Thorn by 

... 


... 

... 

1.29 

Thorndyke 

... 

Vso 

nil 

.50 

n.s. 

Lomagundi — 


.20 




Argyle 

... 

.25 

.45 

1.28 

Baguta 


... 



1.31 

Between Rivers 


.24 

nii 

.69 

n.s. 

Chiota 


... 

••• 


n.s. 

Citrus Estate 


.07 

.49 

.66 

1.24 

Darwendale 


.10 

.37 

.47 

1.29 

Debera 



. . . 


n.s. 

Devonia 

... 

nil 

.61 

.56 

1.26 

Dingley Dell 

««• 

... 

••• 

. . . 

n.s. 

Elinda 

f‘9r 

.60 

... 

... 

n.s. 

Gambuli 

... 

.07 

.71 

.78 

1.40 
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RAINFALL — ( Continued). 


Station. 

1926. 

1926. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 

Sept. 

Oct. 

to end of 
period. 

Zone C. — (Continued) 





Lomagundi (continued) — 





Gudubu 




n.s. 

Impingi 


.05 


n s. 

Kapiri 




n.s. 

Lone Cow Estate 

.01 

nil 

.01 

1.32 

Mafoota 




n.s. 

Maningwa 

nil 

.03 

.03 

1.28 

Mica Field 


nil 


n.s. 

Montrose 




n.s. 

Mpandegutu 

.10 

.02 

.15 

n.s. 

Mukwe River Ranch 

.00 

.12 

.66 

1 20 

North Banket 



n.s. 

Nyapi 

.01 

.40 

.47 

n.s. 

Nyarora 

.27 

1.14 

1.41 

n.s. 

Nyati 


.32 


n.s. 

Palm Tree Farm 

nil 

nil 

.06 

1.28 

Pun 




n.s. 

Kallingora 

.09 

.25 

.55 

n.s. 

Richmond 




n.s. 

Robbsdale 

• •• 



n.s. 

Romsey 

nil 

.83 

.84 

n..s. 

Silater Estate 




n.s. 

Sinoia 

.16 

nil 

.16 

1.29 

Sinoia’s Drift 

, .33 



n.s. 

Sipolilo 


.15 


1.29 

Umboe 




n.s. 

Umvukwe Ranch 

nil 

.12 

V 2 O 

1.31 

Woodleigh 

.24 

.02 

.26 

n.s. 

Yeanling 

nil 

.15 

.30 

n.s. 

Salisbury — 





Avondale (Broadlands) 

.21 

.11 

.32 

1.34 

Ballineety 

.21 

nil 

.21 

n.s. 

Botanical Experiment Station 

.23 

.11 

.34 

1.31 

Bromley 

.31 

nil 

.31 

L38 

'Cleveland Dam 

1.51 

.19 

1.75 

1.31 

•Owebi 

.18 

.15 

.33 

1.35 

Hillside ... | 

.08 

.03 

.29 

1.18 

Lochinvar 

.12 

.27 

.39 

1.23 

Manor Farm 


• « • 


n.s. 

Vendennis 

.10 

.14 

.24 

n.s. 

Salisbury Agricultural Dept. 

.07 

.14 

.21 

n.s. 

Sebastopol 

nil 

.05 

.10 

1.38 

Selby 



... 

n.s. 

Stapleford 

.21 

nil 

.21 

1.43 

Tobacco Experiment Station 


.10 

.10 

n.s. 

Vainona 

nil 

.17 

.17 

1.39 

Western Commonage 
Sebungwe— i 

.11 

.38 

1 

.49 

n.s. 

Sikombela 




1.36 

Wolverley 

nil 

... 

i “■ 

n.s. 
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RAINFALL — ( Continued ). 


Station. 


1926. 

1920. 

Total 
to end ot 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 


Sept. 

Oct. 

to end of 
period. 

Zonk D. ; 

I^arwin — 






Culli nail’s Ranch 





11 . 8 . 

Fountains 


nii 

^25 

.25 

n.s. 

Mount Darwin 

• •• 




1.28 

Rusambo 


nil 

.29 

.29 

n.s. 

Inyanga — 






Inyanga 

... 




1.13 

Juliasdale 

... 




n.s. 

Rhodes Estate 


nii 


• • • 

1.44 

Makoni — 






Ardlamont 

• •• 

... 

• • • 


n.s. 

Eagle’s Nest 

... 

nil 

nil 

nil 

1.24 

Mayo Ranch 

... 

»» 



n.s. 

Nyogeni 

... 



... 

n.s. 

Kelvin 

. . • 

• •• 



n.s. 

Wensleydale 

... 

... 



n.s. 

Marandellas — 






Fault Farm 

Mazoe — 

... 

.10 

nil 

nil 

n.s. 

Argyle Park 

... ' 


.21 


n.s. 

Atherstone 

... 

... 

... 


n.s. 

Bellevue 

... 

nil 

nil 

nil 

n.s. 

Benridge 

... 

... 



n.s. 

Bindura 

... 

nil 

.44 

’.’64 

1.24 

Ceres 

... 




1.33 

Chipoli 

... 


’.’27 

’.’47 

1.18 

Citrus Estate 

... 


.96 

l.Ol 

1.20 

Craigengower 

... 


.69 

.69 

n.s. 

Dandejena 

... 

.02 

... 

... 

n.s. 

Donje 


nil 


1 1 

n.s. 

Dundry 

... 

nil 

’.’17 

I 

n.s. 

Frogmore 

... 

’.’36 

11 . 8 . 

Glen Divis 

... 


.34 

I .34 

n.s. 

Glen Grey 

... 

>> 

.14 

.28 

n.s. 

B[inton 

••• 




n.s. 

Great B 

... 




n.s. 

Kilmer 

••• 

nii 



l.a 

Kingston 

... 

>» 

’.’37 

.42 

;.33 

Mazoe 

... 


.10 

.10 

1.21 

Maienzi 

... 

ff 

.18 

.37 

n.s. 

Marston 

••• 




n.s. 

Mgutu 

... 

nil 

nil’ 


n.s. 

Muripfumba 

... 

’.02 

’.27 

’.’29 

n.s. 

Omeath 

••• 

1.17 

Pearson Settlement 

... 




as. 

Pembi Ranch 


nil 

’.’65 

*.’65 

n.s. 

Riversdale Estate 

... 




n.s. 

Ruia 

.*• 

nil 

’.’06 

'.’69 

1.31 

Ruoko Ranch 

» ... 

... 



1.20 

Rustiiigton 

••• 

nil 

’.’69 

‘.‘91 

n.s. 

Shamva Mine 

... 

1.23 
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RAINFALL — ( Continued ), 


Station . 

1926. 

1926. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1 1 

to end of 
period. 

Zone D . — (Continued) 

i 

1 




Mazoe (continued) — 





Stanley Kop 

nil 1 

. . . 


1.15 

Sunnysido 

... 1 



1.22 

Teign 

nil 

.09 

.24 

n.B. 

Usk 


... 


n.s. 

Vergenoeg 




n.s 

Virginia 

nil 

.13 

.23 

1.14 

Visa 


.20 

.20 

n.*.. 

Woodlands 


.28 

.28 

n.s. 

Zoinl)i 



1 

n . s . 

Mrewa — 



1 


Ulen Somerset 




1.24 

Mrewa 




1.29 

Selous Nek 




1.23 

Mtoko — 





Makaha 

nil 

.18 

.27 

1.17 

Mtoko 


• * • 


1.02 

Nyaderi Mission 

.16 

.36 

.60 

n .*.. 

Salisbury — 





Arc turns 

.34 

nil 

.67 

1.36 

Calgary 

nil 

.11 

.11 

n . s . 

Chindamora Reserve 

1?03 

.20 

.20 

n.s 

Chinyika 

.10 

1.13 

n.s 

Glenara 




1.16 

Geromonzi 

.01 

’.05 

.06 

1.39 

Hatcliffe 

nil 

.07 

.07 

1.23 

Hillside (Bromley) 

1.25 


... 

1 n.s. 

Kilmuir 

.27 

nil 

.39 

n.s. 

Meadows 

.07 

.06 

.13 

1 1.40 

Selby 

.23 

.03 

.26 

1 1.12 

Springs 

.08 

nil 

.29 

1 ll . S . 

Teviotdale 

... 



1 n.s. 

Zone £. : 

Belingwe — 





Belingwe (N.C.) 

... 

nil 



Doro 

nil 

.15 

AO 

n.s. 

Shabani 


nil 

nil 

n.s. 

Bikita — 





Angus Ranch 

nil 

.03 

.20 

n.s. 

Bilnta 

.02 

nil 

.94 

n.s. 

Devuli Ranch 

nil 



n.s. 

Charter — 





Buhera 

.45 

nil 

.67 

1.98 

Chibi — 





Chibi 

nil 

nil 

.18 

1.33 

Lundi 




1.21 

Chilimanzi — 





Alanberry 

.07 

.04 

.19 

1.19 

Dridfontein 

nil 

.21 

.37 

1.55 

Felixburg 

f* 

nil 

nil 

1.71 
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RAINFALL-— Continued ), 


Station. 

1926. 

1926. 

Total 
to end of 
period. 

Normal 

rainfall 

Sept. 

Oct. 

to end of 
period. 

Zone E. — (Continued) 

Chilimanzi (continued) — 





Grootfontein 

nil 

.10 

.10 

1.65 

Induna Farm 


.16 

.24 

1.70 

Mtao Forest 

.08 

nil 

.17 

n.s. 

Requeza Estate 

nil 

.16 

.16 

n.s. 

Thornhill 


.49 

.60 

n.s. 

Gutu — 





Albeit Mission 

• •• 



1.32 

Chindito 

.36 

.is 

.69 

1.84 

Eastdale Estate 

.06 

.06 

.19 

1.80 

Gutu 

1.61 

.18 

1 98 

1.71 

Glenary 

.08 

.03 

..33 

1.47 

Gwelo — 





Glencraig 

.13 

.09 

.22 

n..s. 

Pentridge Farm 

.39 

.06 

.56 

2.01 

Sheep Run Farm 

.65 

.27 

.95 

1.60 

Inyanga— 

• nil 




Dungarven 



n.s. 

St. Trias’ Hill 


.20 

.48 

2.17 

Insiza — 





Roodeheuvel 




1.50 

Makoni — 





Craigendoran 




1.60 

Forest Hill 

nil 

.49 

MO 

1.75 

Gorubi Springs 

.03 

.05 

.08 

1.78 

Inyagura 

nil 

nil 

nil 

n.s. 

Makoni Kop 

> » 

.10 

.10 

n.s. 

Mande 




n.s. 

Mona 

nil 

.01 

.04 

1.98 

Monte Cassino 

.33 

nil 

.33 

1.96 

Romsley 

... 

... 

... 

n.s. 

Ruati 

.05 

.38 

.56 

n.s. 

Rusape 

nil 

.04 

.04 

1.71 

Tablelands 

.02 

.25 

.49 

n.s. 

Tsungwesi Ranch 




u.s. 

Springs 

Whitgift 

nil 

.02 

.21 

1.76 

1 n-s. 

Marandellas — 





Benongwe 

.20 

nil 

.20 

! 1.82 

Delta 

nil 

» » 

nil 

1.81 

Elandslaagte 

yy 

»» 

yy 

n.s. 

Land Settlement 

.«• 

... 


1.82 

Lendy Estates 


... j 


1.95 

Lushington 

1.04 

nil 

1.08 

n.s. 

Maoheke 

.05 

»» 

.05 

1.99 

Marandellas 

.17 

nil 

.17 

2.07 

Nelson 

nil 

yy 

.08 

1.60 

Tweed jan «... 

yy 

yy 

.15 

1.94 

Wenimbi 

y 1 

**. 

... 

n.s. 

White Qambolo Ranch 

f* 



M.S. 
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Station. 


Zone E. — (continued) 
Melsetter — 

Brackenbury 
New Year’s Gift 
Tom’s Hope 
Ndanga — 

Doornfontein 
Manjirenji 
Marah Ranch 
Zaka 

Selukwe — 

Aberfoyle Ranch 
Danga 
Hillingdon 
Impali Source 
Rio 

Safago 

Selukwe Gaol 
Tokwe Block 
Woodlands 
Uni tali — 

Alicevale 

Argyll 

Embeza 

Fairview 

Fern Valley 

Forest Farm 

Jerain 

Mutambara Mission 
Odzani Power Station 
Park Farm 
Premier Estate 
Sarum 
Stapleford 

St. Augustine’s Mission 
Transsau Estate 
Umtali Gaol 
Victoria — 

Brucehame 

Cambria 

Cheveden 

Clipsham 

Gokomere 

Makowries 

Mashaba 

Miltonia 

M’Sali 

Riverdene North 

Salemore 

Silver Oaks 

Stanmore 

Victoria 

Zimbabwe 


1926. 

1926. 

Sept. 

Oct. 


Normal 
rain i all 
to end of 


1.83 


' 

3.01 

.65 

.40 

1.07 , 

n.s. 

1.11 

.22 

2.37 , 

2.72 

.02 

.04 

.35 j 

n.s. 

.56 

nil 

1.38 

n.s. 



... ( 

1.76 


nil 


2. 27 

.05 

.02 

.25 

1.77 

.19 


... 

n.s. 

.78 

nil 

.92 

1.7S 

.12 


... 

n.s. 

.02 

.06 

.24 

1.6T 

.22 

.16 

.85 

1.84 


. . . 


n.s. 

nil 

nil 

.03 

n.s 

• 9 

- 

nil 

n.s. 

nil 

.29 

.29 

1.77 


06 

.31 

1.76 

1 38 

.86 

3.77 

n.s. 

nil 



n..s. 

.04 

.03 

.64 

n.s. 

nil 

nil 

.38 

n.s. 

.10 

.12 

. 52 

l.SO 

nil 



1.66 

.05 

.33 

.83 1 

2. 05 

.19 

.37- 

1.35 

n.s. 

.04 

.12 

.33 

1.73 




1.60 

1.20 

.23 

3.59 , 

4.01 

.32 

.67 

1.62 , 

n s. 

nil 


.. 1 

n.s. 

> » 

.15 

.74 1 

1.84 

nil 

nil 

.32 

1.59 


.10 

.21 

n.s. 

7o9 

nil 

.87 

n.s. 

nil 

.04 

.27 

1.60 


.12 

.30 

1.62 




n.s. 

nil 



n.s. 


.05 

.26 

n.s. 




n.s. 

nil 

.19 

AO 

1.50 



. . . 

n.s. 

9 > 

nil 

.46 

1.60 




n.s. 



... 

1.48 

nil 

nil 

.29 

n.s. 
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RAINFALL— 



1926. 

1926. 

Total 
to end of 

Normal 

rainfall 

Station. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

period. 

to end of 
period. 

Zone F. : 





Melsetter — 


.f9 



Chikore 

.17 

2.67 

3 28 

Chipinga 




.3.39 

Lottie Swan 

.’67 


1.90 

n.s 

Melsetter 




3..“)9 

Mount Selinda 

*71 

.22 

4.’i)2 

4 77 

Springvale 

1.87 

.16 

3.23 

1^ s 

Vermont 

1.10 

.33 

4.03 

4 91 

Umtali — ' 

Chimeze ... i 

1 

.43 ! 

.87 

2.24 

n.s 

Hoboken ... i 

... 


• •• 

n s. 





Export of Cattle from Southern Rhodesia, 1926. 
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Rhodesian Milk Records. 


Name of cow. 

Breed. 

Milk 
in lbs. 
to date. 

Butter 

fat 

in lbs. 
to date. 

No. 

of 

days. 

Name and address 
of owner. 

Mokilly Fern ... 

Shorthorn 

1,818.75 


t 

71 

J. Bazeley, Heany June. 

Daisy 

do 

1,016.73 


49 

do 

do 

Duchess 

do 

901.‘25 


33 

do 

do 

Fairy 

do 

.^316. 10 

177.54 

329 

O. Cooper, Essexvale 

Pepper 

do 

.%.354.40 

169.80 

238 

do 

do 

Sally 

do 

8,822.70 

192.09 

294 

do 

do 

Banje 

do 

4,398.10 

184.89 

336 

do 

do 

Sarah 

do 

2, 823. (to 

91.96 

203 

do 

do 

Suzannah 

do 

2,840.70 

112.95 

161 

do 

do 

Zazkins 

do 

2,184.30 

88.52 

127 

do 

do 

Endor 

do 

2,012.10 

71.43 

124 

do 

do 

Key 

do 

1,432.80 

47.77 

94 

do 

do 

Mary 

do 

1,704.90 

65.47 

104 

do 

do 

Mooi 

do 

1,523.80 

52.74 

100 

do 

do 

Rosey 

do 

1,693.60 

51.23 

102 

do 

do 

Betta 

do 

32«).2‘ 

14. 2 

15 

do 

do 

D.<i. Sophie ... 

Friesland 

10,773.0 

;^5I.59 

217 

(t. M. Co wen 

Salisbury 

Rosebud 

Red Poll 

2,001.0 


98 

M. C. Myers, 

S. Maran- 






dellas 


Dairy 

do 

2,083.0 


98 

do 

do 

Duchess 

do 

1,303.0 


70 

do 

do 

Rambler 

do 

1,075.0 


77 

do 

do 

Carnation 

Friesland 

0,286.75 


376 

R. Philip, Arcturus 

Alyssum 

do 

0,739.0 


3.'50 

do 

do 

Buttercup 

do 

5,696.35 


.351 

do 

do 

Daffodil 

do 

5,428.50 


345 

do 

do 

Lady Jane 

do 

4,739.0 

175.40 

301 

R. R. Sharp, Red bank 

lolanthe 

do 

4,557.0 

140.60 

273 

do 

do 

Patience 

do 

2,660.0 

94.20 

154 

do 

do 

Phcebe 

do 

2,814.0 

92.40 

167 

do 

do 

Buttercup 

do 

2,352.0 

68.30 

77 

do 

do 

Anemone 

do 

2,198.0 

70.20 

105 

do 

do 

Zoe 

do 

2,058.0 

55.80 

70 

do 

do 

Pam 

do 

784.0 

22 70 

35 

do 

do 

Katisha 

do 

749.0 

21.0 

28 

do 

do 

Palm Tree 

do 

7,620.0 

354.97 

399 

J. S. Strut hers, Sinoia 

Cherry Blossom 



1 




Palm Tree Lady 

do 

4,289.0 

170.14 

175 

do 

do 

Palm Tree Eileen 

do 

3,641.0 

181.24 

168 

do 

do 

Palm Tree 

do 

3,238.0 

123.96 

1 140 

do 

do 

Beatrice 







Palm Tree Violet 

do 

3,552.0 

143.88 

126 

do 

do 

Palm Tree 

do 

2,312.0 

77.73 

105 

do 

do 

Allie II 







Palm Tree 

do 

2,017.0 

69.35 

105 

do 

do 

Maureen II 







Palm Tree Pearl 

do 

2,107,0 

107.61 

98 

do 

do 

Palm Tree Laura 

do 

2,004.0 

76.39 

98 

do 

do 
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RHODESIAN MILK RECORDS (continued). 


Name of cow. 

Breed. 

Milk 
in )bs. 

Butter 

fat 

No. 

of 

Name and address 



to date. 

in lb.s. 
to date. 

days. 

of owner. 

l*alni Tree 

Friesland 

•2, .395.0 

85.30 

98 

J. S. Struthers. Sinoia 

C. Water pas 
Palm Tree Molly 

do 

2,18S.O 

89.34 

98 

do 

do 

Palm Tree Rosey 

do 

1,780.0 

71.79 

77 

do 

do 

Palm Tree Babs 

do 

1,593.0 

52 80 

70 

do 

do 

Palm Tree Noonie 

do 

1,445.0 

63.89 

70 

do 

do 

M.V. Wiepkje 

do 

8,634.0 

280.33 

.300 

W. R. Waller, Salisbury 

Harlen’s Query 

do 

9,336.5 

336. 14 

‘240 

do 

do 

Harlen’s Kransje 

do 

4,504.0 

143.38 

180 

do 

do 

Harlen’s Primrose 

do 

3,176.75 

116.39 

150 

do 

do 

Harlen’s Model 

do 

5,691.0 

176.63 

150 

do 

do 

MelroseFrederika 

do 

3,274.0 

111.27 

90 

dr 

do 

Wolseloy 

do 

3,749.25 

118.47 

120 

do 

do 

Josephine 







Dunoran Nora 

do 

2,702.50 

78.08 

60 

do 

do 

Dunoran Pearl 

do 

1,284.75 

679.75 

30.80 

30 

rlo 

do 

H.H. Iris 

do 

22.40 

30 

do 

do 

Karlen’s Dainty 

do 

1,340.0 

47.60 

30 

do 

do 

Bodlonfa Elsina 

do 

1,338.0 

50.81 

30 

do 

do 

Cambrai Jewel... 

do 

4,313.75 


133 

P. T. Webb, Iron Mine 






Hill 


(t.B. Alberta ... 

do 

4,327.75 


133 

do 

do 

O.V. Madge 

do 

4,511.0 


205 

do 

do 

D.O. Selma 

do 

2,839 50 

81.15 

61 

( i webi Ex perinient Farm 

D.G. De Hoop... 

<lo 

612.0 

17.30 

19 

do 

do 

D.G. Laura 

do 

9,302.25 

292.03 

369 

do 

do 

D.G. Froukje ... 

do 

3,258.0 

92.44 

75 

do 

do 

D.G. Steinser ... 

do 

3,398.25 

107.06 

, 89 

do 

do 

D.G. Roza 

do 

2,443.25 

60.58 

1 106 

do 

do 

Antbloem 

do 

7,560.75 

247.18 

320 

do 

do 

Waterb’oem ... 

do 

8,293. .50 

285.97 

373 

do 

do 

P.T. Allie 

<lo 

2,499.25 

72.82 

' 61 

do 

do 

Elsie 

do 

9,082.0 

304.80 

, 290 

do 

do 

Lucy 

do 

5,632.5 

167.12 

1 197 

do 

do 

Katie 

do 

5,414.25 

162.42 

1 198 

do 

do 

Janie 

do 

5,378.5 

189.36 

205 

do 

do 

Hannah 

do 

7,431.75 

255.94 

252 

do 

do 

Gladys 

do 

5,885.75 

182.36 

2()6 

do 

do 

Dorothea 

do 

6,698.25 

235.96 

282 

do 

do 

Fanny 

do 

7,530.75 

251.92 1 268 

do 

do 

Clara 

do 

7,484.5 

286.32 

336 

do 

do 

Klimbloem 

do 

6,241.5 

203.55 

276 

do 

do 

Mooibloem 

do 

6,781.25 

•229.68 

294 

do 

do 

Isa 

do 

6,476.0 

192.74 

213 

do 

do 

Bertha 

do 

6,796.5 

250.92 

338 

do 

do 


Dates of Meetiogs of Farmers’ Associations, Southern Rhodesia. 
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Government Notice 

No. 661.] [6th November, 1926. 

His Excellency the Governor-in-Council has been pleased, under the 
provisions of the “Animals Diseases Consolidation Ordinance, 1904,“ to 
cancel Government Notice No. 407 of 1920, and to make the following 
provisions jn lieu thereof for the importation of cattle from the Union 
of South Africa: — 

1. Every consignment of cattle should be accompanied by a certificate 
in the form of Annexure “A” hereof, signed by a veterinary officer of 
the Government of the Union of South Africa. 

2. The certificates referred to shall be sufficient authority for the 
importation into Southern Rhodeaia of the animals certified to. 

3. A duplicate of such certificate shall be forwarded to the District 
Veterinary Surgeon, Bulawayo. 

4. All cattle imported in terms of these regulations shall be submitted 
to such examination or tests at Bulawayo or elsewhere as the Controller of 
Stock or the Chief Inspector may direct. If such examination or tests 
disclose the existence of any destructive disease, the cattle shall be 
immediately destroyed and the carca-ses thereof disposed of in such manner 
as a Government Veterinary Surgeon may authorise or require. The 
Controller of Stock or the Chief Inspector may permit of the tests afore- 
eaid being dispensed with in the case of cattle in transit by rail to any 
place beyond the borders of Southern Rhodesia. 

5. All expenses or losses incident to quarantine, examination, testing or 
destruction as aforesaid shall be borne by the owner of the cattle. 

6. Any person introducing cattle in contravention of these regulations 
or failing to comply with any of the conditions attached to permits to 
import, or furnishing applications, declarations or other necessary documents 
known to be false in any material particular, or failing to comply with 
all lawful directions as to quarantine, examination, testing, destruction 
or disposal of carcases, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding £20 for each 
animal in respect of which such offence shall have been committed, and 
in default of payment, to imprisonment with or without hard labour for 
any period not exceeding six months, unless higher or greater penalties 
shall have been provided for such offences by the “Animals Diseases 
Consolidation Ordinance, 1904,“ provided, however, that the penalties 
imposed by these regulations shall not exempt any cattle from destruction 
in terms of the aforesaid Ordinance. 


ANNEXURE “A.“ 

Southern Rhodesia. 

Importation of Cattle from the Union of South Africa. 

I hereby certify that I have this day inspected the animals enumerated 
below and that said animals are from a farm on which no African Coast 
Fever has occurred for the past three years; that they are free from 
ticks, and, in my opinion, are free from any infectious or contagious disease. 
Description of animals: — 
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Bleed 

Bulls 

Cows 

Heifeis 

Galvee 

Vendoi’s name and address — 


Pui chasers name and address - 


Go\einment Vetennaiv Officei 
Union of South Afiua 

Date 

Note — This ceitificatc acts as iiilwas peimit to iinpoit abo\e mentioned 
cattle into Rhodesia, and a duplicate posted to the Distiic^ \eterindiy 
Sm^eon, Bulawayo 


Notes from 


the “ Gazette.’ 


** Gazette*' 
Date 

611 26 


511 26 


Items 

AFRICAN COAST FEVER 

Government Notice No 660 of 5th Novembei, 1926, declaies 
the faim Cleai water, in the Gwelo distiict, an area of infection 
and defines a small guaid aiea suiiounding the centie of 
infection 

Goveinment Notice No 659 of 5th Novembei 1926, applies 
the provisions of the “Animals Diseases Amending Oidinance, 
1911,” to the guaid aiea defined undei Goveinment Notice No 
660 foi the election of fencing and dipping tanks 
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Farming Calendar. 


December. 

BEE-KEEPING. 

Honey in good quantities will still be coming in, as the welcome rains 
will be beneficial to veld blooms. Continue to give room by extracting 
honey from shallow frames, then return these to be refilled. Extracted 
honey should be drawn from the machine into the honey ripener, into 
which it should be strained through several thicknesses of butter muslin, 
remaining there, to allow surplus water to evaporate, for five days, then 
draw off from the tap into clear white glass bottles. All bottles must 
be cleansed thoroughly. See that ventilation is ample on hot days. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

Citrus trees can be planted out at any time between October and the 
end of January. The best time is the end of October or early November, 
when the ground is warm and trees have hardened up their first growth 
of season, i.e., spring growth, and are in fit condition to commence second 
growth, which they wfll do if transplanted properly at that time — end of 
October. Citrus trees should not be planted later than the end of January, 
as the growth they put on after planting later than this is very liable 
to be still sappy at the approach of winter, and consequentlv more sensitive 
to the effect of cold. The young trees require to be well watered after 
planting. The soil around them should never be allowed to be really dry, 
but, on the other hand, it must not be kept in a state of sogginess. 
Immediately after planting, protect the stems of the young trees from the 
sun by whitewashing or covering up with grass. Cut the tree down so 
as to leave a stem of about 2 ft. 6 ins. or 3 ft. long, and form the head 
of the future tree in the top 8 ins. or 1 ft., according to the best position 
of the shoots, not more than three or four in number. All other growths 
to be suppressed whenever they appear. Keep the soil nice and loose by 
digging, forking or hoeing round the young trees. It will then not be 
necessary to water them so frequently. The orchard should by this time 
have been thoroughly ploughed, and any cover crop sown already be up 
and growing. Do not forget, before the wet season, the first ploughing 
should be up and down the steepest gradient of the orchard, and be 
followed immediately after harrowing by cross-ploughing across the hill. 
This is to obviate as much as possible erosion of the soil during the 
coming heavy rains. Remember that, if a long spell of dry weather occurs 
during the so-called wet season, your bearing orange trees will probably 
require an application of water, otherwise the crop of fruit may receive 
a check from which it will never properly recover. 

CROPS. 

Good rains may generally be expected during this month, and most 
crops will be sown. Maize and cotton planting, which usually commences 
in November, can be continued through this month. Maize should be 
harrowed immediately after planting and at intervals until the young 
plants are 9 to 10 inches high. Such harrowing should be done in the 
neat of the day, when the 'plants are less brittle and liable to injury. 
Earlier sown cotton will probably require thinning, and ground nuts and 
velvet beans for seed and green manuring should be planted as early in 
the month as possible, followed by sunflowers, pumpkins, cattle melons, 
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manna and Sudan grass. Linseed, oats, teff grass, cowpeas, buckwheat, 
green manuring crops such as Sunn hemp, will follow, and the main 
potato crop, if not put in earlier, should be planted towards the end of 
the month. Ensilage crops, such as maize, maize and velvet beans, 
sunflowers, etc., are best sown about the end of the month. Where new 
land is to be broken or fields laid back to grass have again to be 
brought under the plough, the work of ploughing should be undertaken 
as circumstances permit. Whenever possible such lands should be ploughed 
in December, January or early February, and reploughed again in April 
or May. ' 

DAIRYING. 

The summer now being far advanced, attention should be given to 
the percentage of fat in cream, as the cream should contain a higher 
percentage in the summer than in the winter. Adjust the cream screw 
of your separator so that you obtain cream testing from 40 to 50 per cent, 
butter fat. The reason for this is that a heavy bodied cream carries better 
than one testing only 30 per cent., and will remain sweeter during a 
long journey. Most separators are adjusted to skim cream testing about 
45 per cent, butter fat, and if an excessively high testing cream is pro- 
duced the efficiency of the separator will be impaired and a loss will be 
sustained in the separated milk. So do not attempt to separate cream 
of a higher test than 50 per cent. Cream should be coolt- f immediately 
after the milk is separatea. This is best done by immersing the bucket 
containing the cream in a brick and cement trough. Do not mix the 
new cream with the old cream until next day. Stir the cream thoroughly 
at least three times per day, and keep it cool pending its despatch to 
the creamery by allowing the cream can to stand in cold water. In very 
hot weather use a little preservative, which can be obtained from the 
creamery on application. Cheese making is now in full swing, and it 
should be remembered that good cheese cannot be made from tainted 
or acid milk. Clean milk is essential for cheese making, and it can only 
be obtained by the provision of a milking shed with an impervious floor. 
Milking in a muddy kraal will result in a gassy, bitter cheese being 
produced. During the wet months the provision of a dry, warm shelter 
for calves is essential. Exposure to inclement conditions of weather and 
retention of the calves in a filthy, muddy kraal will result most probably 
in an epidemic of white scour and ophthalmia. Common sense treatment 
and common sense housing are necessary if dairy calves are to be 
successfully reared. 

During this month provision for winter feed should be made by sowing 
maize for silage, pumpKins, sweet potatoes, cattle radish, mangels, sun- 
flowers both for seed and silage, ground nuts, teff grass, Boer manna, 
Sudan grass, beans and cowpeas. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Maize.— Plant during first half of this month to avoid stalk borers. 
See “Maize Stalk Borer,”’ “Agricultural Journal," December, 1917. Distri- 
bute poisoned bait shortly before or immediately after planting on red soils 
to destroy various pests, including surface beetles, snout beetle, etc., 
which may affect the stand. See “Maize on Red Soils, ’ “Agricultural 
Journal," April, 1919. Cutworms and Maize Beetle (Heteronychus) may 
be in evidence. See “Cutworms," “Agricultural Journal," August, 1918, 
and “The Maize Beetle," “Agricultural Journal," February, 1918. 

Tobacco.— The newly planted crop is subject to the attack of cutworms, 
surface beetles, stem borers, leaf miners, “wireworms," grasshoppers, large 
crickets, etc. A good deal of protection may be obtained by aippuig the 
tops of the trans^ants as far as the roots in arsenate of lead 1 lb. to 15 
gallons of water. See “Agricultural Joui-nal," December, 1919, and Feb- 
ruary, Ifl^. . 

’ Potato.— Ladybirds may be injurious to the foliage. See “Two 
birds injurious to Potato Plants,*^ “Agricultural Journal, October, 


Lady- 

1913. 
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On sandy soils blue blister beetles may be troublesome. An immediate 
spraying with arsenate of lead 1 lb. to 12 gallons water should give relief. 

Cabbage, Turnip, etc. — Web worm and diamond back moths are still 
the main pests. See “Cabbage Webworm,” “Agricultural Journal,” Feb- 
ruary, 1914. Dusting with Paris green and lime should give protection 
against both pests. 

Bean. — Stem maggot may be serious in December, especially if previous 
crops have been grown for French beans in gardens. See “Bean Stem 
Maggot,” “Agricultural Journal,” April, 1913. 

Melon, Marrow, etc. — ^Leaf -eating beetles frequently destroy the very 
small plants entirely. Spray with an arsenical and sugar wash or dust 
with Paris green 1 lb., lime 20 lbs. 

Deciduous Trees. — Chafer beetles, fruit bqetles are commonly very 
troublesome. See “Chafer Beetles,” “Agricultural Journal,” December, 
1914. 

Fig. — Collect and destroy all fruit infested with fig weevil, and any 
wild figs near to the orchard. 

Mosquitoes, House Flies, Stable Flies. — Destroy all breeding places 
round homestead. Poison or trap adults. See “Agricultural Journal,” 
June, 1916, and December, 1916. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

This month is generally showery, and constant stirring of the soil 
is, therefore, necessary to keep it loose. Seeds of perennials and annuals 
for February blooms may be sown. Transplanting should be done in the 
evening or on a cloudy day. Carnations should be kept free from dead 
wood, and climbers attended to. 

VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

All vegetaMe seeds may be' planted. All advanced plants should be 
constantly cultivated. Potatoes should be ridged, and peas, beans and 
tomatoes staked. This is a good month for planting the main crop of 
potatoes. 

FORESTRY. 

Give the ground the final harrowing, and if the season is a normal 
one, planting out should commence. This is the ideal mouth for planting 
out in a normal season, as the young trees have the benefit of all the 
summer rains, and become well established before the dry months arrive. 
Plant on dull rainv days, or failing such days, late in the afternoons. 
Great care should be taken to see that the trees are not planted out any 
deeper than they stood in the tin. 

POULTRY. 

The continuance of the long spell of hot, dry weather hae been finding 
out the weak spots in the conet itution of many birds. Naturally those that 
are strong and vigorous come through it well and do their duty; the 
weaker ones go to the wall and stop laying. To a large extent, however, 
the remedy is in the hands of the poultry breeder. If he treats the birds 
properly, i.e., makes them take plenty of scratching exercise, lessens the 
amount of heating and fattening food given and increases the amojmilii/'^^i 
cooling foods, e.g., green food, thick milk, etc., his^binfas will come 
throu^ the hot, dty weather well, and alsfu.l'iay well. However, the hot, 
dry period should nearly be at an qjidu how, and the poultry keeper has to 
take pr^utions whereby thfVc^'r.et weather will not aftect his birds* health 
and tncir laying^ imgVvers. All houses must be absolutely watertight, the 
well aDK>ve the level of the surrounding ground, thus preventing 
water seeping in and making it damp. The bix^s themselves should not 
get wet, and no pools of wa^ should be seen in the runs. 

Fobdstuffs must be kd)>t absolutely drv, otherwise they will become 
mouldy and sour, causing disturbance of the intestinal tract, illness, and 
perhaps death; certainly a diminution in the number of eggs. 
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A^ny birds will at present be moulting; these require special treatment 
to bring them through it quickly, and if possible keep them in lay during 
the period. A pamphlet on this can be obtained from the Poultry Expert, 
Department of Agriculture. This lack of attention to the birds during the 
moult is one of the causes of the scarcity of eggs at this season. There 
is no need for it if poultry keepers would only look after their birds 
properly. 

Turkeys should not be hatched for six w'eeks prior to the advent of 
the rainy season, for these youngsters cannot stand damp or cold. Many 
intend to dispose of the majority of their turkeys for killing at Christmas; 
those who do so must avoid cooping them up, as is done when fattening 
fowls, for they immediately mope and go off their food. Give them free 
range, and in addition to their usual evening feed of mealies, give 
during the first week of December one of wheat or mealies in the morning, 
and during the second and third weeks three meals a day, each one contain- 
ing, in addition to wheat or mealies, some crushed monkey nuts or sun- 
flower seeds. Plenty of thick milk and chopped-up onions or onion tops 
should also be given. 

Those who go in for ducks should feed well and get as many to market- 
able size as possible by Christmas, when they usually fetch good prices. 
They must be treated in almost exactly the reverse manner to what 
turkeys are. They should be kept in a small run ; nearlv all their food 
should be wet mash, bran, pollard, mealie meal, meat meal and milk, as 
much as they will eat three times a day, i.e., they should practically be 
allowed to spend their existence eating and sleepiiig. Big duck breeders 
often give a fourth meal by lamplight at 10 p.m., and the first meal is 
given at sunrise. 

STO( K. 

Cattle.—Ranching cattle should not require any attention beyond dip- 

f )ing, but any stock that are in weak condition will be the better for a 
ittle hay or a pound or two of maize at night until they have regained 
strength. The bulls should be returned to the herd either at the end 
of the month or in January, and it should be remembered that the better 
they are conditioned and fitted for their work the more hope there is 
of a good crop of calves. For this reason also every effort should be 
made to have all the female stock in strong condition. Dairymen will find 
that as the grass becomes lush and rank a supply of sweet veld hay, teff 
hav or, say, three pounds of crushed maize given in the sheds at night 
will enhance both the quality and quantity of the milk. This will be 
found to be the case more particularly in districts of heavy rainfall. 
Milch cows should be protected as much as possible from cold rains and 
hot sun. Yarding all night in a clean kraal provided with a simple lean-to 
shed well bedded up will be found to be very beneficial in seasons of 
protracted rainfall. The calf pen should be kept clean, dry and sweet, 
and young calves will be better kept in during very hot or very wet 
weather. Dipping should be regularly attended to. 

Sheep. — Graze on the higher lands, keeping the kraals clean, dry and 
airy, and watch for ticks. 

TOBACCO. 

Continue preparation of land. The best results are obtained by trans- 
planting on freshly prepared soil. Transplanting should be pushed as fast 
as transplants and climatic conditions will allow. As soon as plants begin 
to grow, go over the field and fill in all missing hills with strong selected 
plants, and then apply fertilisers to hasten growth and ensure early 
maturHy. Cultivatmn should be commenced as soon as the plants start 
growing, especially on sandy soils. The crust caused by heavy rains should 
be pulverised through cultivation as soon as the surface soil is dry enougii 
for tillage; this gives the young plants the benefit of the moisture stored 
in the soil. Do not neglect the late sown seed beds. Make every effort 
to finish transplanting before the end of the month, so that the crop w’lll 
be harvested before dry, cool weather begins. 
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VETERINARY. 

Occasional cases of horse-sickness may occur during this month. With 
the great increase in ticks, due to the heat and moisture, cases of redwater 
and gall-sickness mi^ be expected, more especially amongst Colonial stock 
imported since the last rainy season. The cool weather which frequently 
follows the early rains is an excellent time for castrating calves and other 
animals. 


WEATHER. 

In Mashonaland the rainfall during this month varies from eight inches 
along the eastern border to six inches in the west. In Matabeleland it 
varies from hve-and-a-half inches in the west to four-and-a-half inches in 
the south. Considerable divergencies from these normals may occur in 
individual seasons, but on the whole this monthr is the most regular in 
its behaviour. Very heavy downpours may be looked for, and it is well 
to be provided by drains and ditches against the effects of very heavv 
rain storms. A dry spell about Christmas time is a very frequent, though 
not invariable, event in Rhodesia. This partial drought may last onl^ a 
fortnight, or may extend to six weeks, in the latter event often causing 
some anxiety regarding young crops, especially those not yet through the 
pound. The b^t means of meeting this condition of the weather is by 
fr^uent surface cultivation by harrow or horse hoe to preserve a loose 
soil mulch on the surface and prevent losses of soil moisture by 
evaporation. 


FOR SALE. 


GOOSE FEATHERS at 4/6 per lb. Cash with order.— 
Apply C. Hapelt, Somabula. 


FOR SALE. 


Several Registered and Unregistered FRIESLAND 
BULLS, 2J to 3J years old, Rhodesian bred by owner. 

Also 3 Pedigree BERKSHIRE GEI/TS and 2 BOARS, 
3 months old. 

For particiilars apply — 

ROYAL AND VAILIMA DAIRIES, 

P.0: Box 398, Bulawayo. 
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Departmental Bulletins. 


The following Bulletins, consisting of reprints of articles which 
have- appeared in this Journal, are available for distribution free of 
charge to applicants in Southern Rhodesia only. Outside Southern 
Rhodesia, 3d. per copy. 


No. 174. 
No. 218. 
No. 225. 
No. 232. 
No. 235. 

No. 256. 

No. 269. 
No. 278. 
No. 327. 
No. 362. 
No. 363. 

No. 374. 
No. 394. 

No. 403. 
No. 407. 
No. 416. 


No. 422. 

No. 423. 
No. 428. 
No. 429. 
No. 442. 
No. 466. 
No. 462. 
No. 464. 
No. 467. 

No. 499. 


No. 504. 
No. 509. 
No. 610. 
No. 613. 


AGRICULTURE AND CHOPS. 

Notes on Hop Growing, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Useful Measurements for Maize, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 
Napier Fodder or Elephant Grass, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A 
Witch Weed or Rooi-Bloem, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Crops Unsuitable to Southern Rhodesian Conditions, by J. A. 
T. Walters, B.A. 

Prospects of Maize and Tobacco Crops, 1917, bv Eric A. Nobbs. 

Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

Farming in Granite Country, by R. C. Simmons. 

New Crops for Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Linseed, by C. Mainwaring. 

The Cultivation of Rice, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

The Manuring of Maize at Makwiro, by G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E., 
B.Sc., F.I.C. 

Fibre Crops, by J. A. T. Walters, B A. 

The Interdependence of Crop Rotation and Mixed Farming, by 
H, G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Florida Beggar Weed, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

Wheat. 

Grasses of Agricultural Importance in Southern Rhodesia, by 
H. G. Mundy, F.L.S., G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C., 
and E. V. Flack. 

Improvement of Rhodesian White Maize by Selection, by C. 
Mainwaring. 

The Common Sunflower, by C. Mainwaring. 

The Sweet Potato, by J, A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Propagation of Kudzu Vine, by H. C. Arnold. 

Swamp or Irrigation Rice, by K. V. Yoshi, Bombay. 

Legumes in Southern Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters. 

Hay-making in Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring. 

Ensilage, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Soil Treatment and Manuring for Maize Production, by 0. N 
Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.C. 

Maize Production on the Sand Veld, by H. O. Mundy, Dip.Agric., 
F.L.S., Chief Agriculturist. 

Castor Oil, by Guy A. Taylor, M.A. 

Cotton Culture in Southern Rhodesia, by D. D. Brown. 

Check -row Planting of Maize, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

The Carob Bean in Rhodesia, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 
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No. 533. 

No. 539. 
No. 541. 
No. 545. 

No. 546. 
No. 550. 
No. 552. 
No. 557. 

No. 560. 

No. 561. 
No. 568. 

No. 571. 
No. 581. 

No. 590. 
No. 591. 
No. 598. 

No. 599. 
No. 601. 
No. 603. 

No. 616. 


No. 94. 
No. 189. 

No. 216. 

No. 220. 

No. 221. 
No. 239. 

No. 246. 

No. 268. 

No. 279. 

No. 341. 
No. 342. 

No. 382. 

No. 405. 

No. 411. 


Silage: Its Ck)mpo8ition and Value as a Farm Food, by Q. N. 
Blackehaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.G. 

Harley Growing. 

The Potato Crop under Irrigation, by G. R. Syfrct. 

Artificial or l^nthetic Farmyard Manure, by H. G. Mundy, 
Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

Notes on Fertilisers and Soil Treatment, by T. J. Mossop. 

Onion Growing under Irrigation^ by C. Main waring. 

Mixed Farming in Matabeleland, by Gordon Go^er. 

Selection of Virgin Land for Arable Farming, by G. N. Blackshaw, 
O.B.E., B.Sc., F.I.G. 

Climatic Conditions and Cotton Growing in Southern Rhodesia, 
by 0. L. Robertson, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

Wheat Growing in Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring. 

The Treatment of Arable Land, by G. N. Blackshaw, O.B.E., 
B.Sc., F.I.G. 

A Farmers* Calendar of Crop Sowings, by C. Mainwaring. 

Leguminous Crops for Stock and Soil Improvement in Southern 
Rhodesia, by C. Mainwaring, Agriculturist. 

Rye, by H. W. Hilliard, Junior Agriculturist. 

Maize Export Conference Proceedings. 

Drought-resistant and Early-maturing Crops for Areas of Late 
Rainfall, by C. Mainwaring. 

Rhodesian Soils and their Treatment, by E. V. Flack. 

Maize for Export, by S. D. Timson. 

The Production of Maize in Southern Rhodesia, by C. Main- 
waring, Agriculturist. 

The Ground Nut or Monkey Nut, by C. Mainwaring. 

Botanical Specimens for Identification. 

Maize Grading Regulations. 


REPORTS ON CROP EXPERIMENTS. 


Second Report on Experiments, by J. H. Hampton. 

The Manuring of Maize on the Government Experiment Farm, 
Gwebi, by G. N. Blackshaw, B.Sc., F.C.8. 

Manuring of Maize on Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, 
by A. G. Holborow, F.I.C. 

Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1914-15, by E. A. Nobbs. 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Results of Experiments, Longila, 1914-15, by J. Muirhead. 
Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1915-16, by E. A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Reports on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1915-16, Part II., by E. 
A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 


Manuring Maize, Government Farm, Gwebi, by A. G. Holborow. 
F.I.C. 


Report on Crop Experiments, Gwebi, 1916-17, by £. A. Nobbs. 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 

Report on Crop Experiments, 1918-19, Gwebi Experiment Farm. 
Rotation Experiments, 1913-19, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. , and 
J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

Annual Report of Experiments, Experiment Station, Salisbury. 
1919-20. ^ 

Annual Report of Crop Experiments, 1920-21, Gwebi Experiment 
Farm, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S., and J. H. Hampton. 

Annual R^ort of Experiments, 1920-21, Experiment Station, 
Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 
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No. 413. Arlington Sand Veld Experiment Station, First Report, by H. G 
Mundy, F.L.S., and K. E. Wright. 

No. 432. Bulawayo Municipal Experiment Station, First Report, bv 11. G 
Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 433. Winter Cereal Experiments, 1921, by D. E. McLoughlin. 

No. 440. Annual Report of Experiments, 1921-22, Experiment Station, 
Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 485. Annual Report of Experiments, 1922-23, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by J. A. T. Walters, B.A. 

No. 486. Bulawayo Experiment Station, Annual Report for Season 1922-23, 
by H. G. Mundy, F.L.S. 

No. 492. Annual Report of Crop Experiments, Gwebi Experiment Farm, 
1^2-23, by H. G. Mundy. 

No. 614. Bulawayo Experiment Station Report, 1923-24, by H. G. Mundy, 
F.L.S. 

No. 519. Annual Report of Experiments, 1923-24, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by II. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 637. Crop Rotations on the Gwebi Experiment Farm, 1923-24, by 
H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 564. A Mai/.e Rotation Experiment, by A. R. Morkel. 

No. 566. Bulawayo Experiment Station, A/inual Report for Year 1924-25, 
by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

No. 608. Annual Report of Experiments, 1924-25, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salisbury, by H. G. Mundy, Dip.Agric., F.L.S. 

TOBACCO 

No. 582. Tobacco Culture in Southern Rhodesia — Harvesting and Curing 
of Virginia Tobacco, by D. D. Brown. 

No. 605. Flue-Curi^ Tobacco Barns, Bulking and Grading Sheds, by 
P. H. &viland, B.Sc. (Eng.), Acting Government Irrigation 
Engineer. 

No. 607. Tobacco Seed Beds, by D. D. Brown. 

No. 614. Notes on Installing the Johnson Patent Furnace, by B. G. 
Gundry, Office of Irrigation Engineer. 

No. 615. The Culture of Virginia Tobacco in Southern Rho(h‘sia— Field 
Management, by D. D. Brown. 

STATISTICS. 

No. 196. Collection of Agricultural Statistics in Southern Rhodesia, by 
Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 209. The Agricultural Returns for 1914, by B. Haslewood, F.S.S. 

No. 224. Statistical Returns of Crops in Southern Rhodesia for the Season 
1914-15, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D.. B.Sc., and B. Haslewood. 

No. 230. Farm and Live Stock Statistics, 1915, by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., and B. Haslewood, F.S.S. 

No. 247. Statistical Returns of Crops grown by Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia for the Season 1915-16, by Eric A. Nobbs. Ph.D., 
B.Sc., and Fred Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 259. Statistics of X<ive Stock and Animal Produce, 1916, bv Eric a. 
Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., and F. Eyles. F.L.S. 

No. 281. Statistics of Crops, 1916-17, by F. Evles, F.L.S. 

No. 286. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1917, 
by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B ^c., and F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 303 Statistics of Crops, 1917-18, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., ami 
F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 322. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce, 1918, by F. Eyles, 
F.L.S. 

No. 361. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for the Year 1919, 
by F. Eyles, F.L.S. 

No. 380. Statistics of Crops grown bv Europeans in Southern Rhodesia. 
1919-20, by 11. C. K. Fynil. 
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No. 393. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Produce for 1020, by 
H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 409. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 

for the Season 1920-21, by H. C. Fynn. 

No. 426. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the year 1921, 

by II. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 443 Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia for 
the Season 1921-22, by F. Eylos, F.L.S., and H. C. K. Fynn. 

No. 459. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1922, 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 484. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 

for the Season 1922-23, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 496 Statistics of Live Stock and Animal l^oducts for the Year 1923. 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 602. Winter Crops, 1923, l»y A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 527. Statistics of Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
for the Season 1923-24, by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 643. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1924 
by A. Borradaile Bell. 

No. 580. Statistics of Summer Crops Grown by Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia for the Season 1924-25, by A. Borradaile Bell, 
Statistician. 

No. 595. Statistics of Live Stock and Animal Products for the Year 1926, 
by A. Borradaile Bell, Statistician. 


LIVE STOCK. 

No. 208. Water in the Diet of Live'Stock, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C V.S 
No. 227. An Experiment in Beef Production, by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 245. Beef Feeding Experiment No. 2, by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 250. Beef Feeding Experiment No. 3, by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 336. Butchering and Flaying. 

No. 338, From Breeder to Butcher; Beef Feeding Experiment No. 6, bv 
E. A. Nobba, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 345. Notes on the Theory and Practice of Feeding Cattle in Southern 
Bhodcsia, Part iV., by R. C. Simmons. 

No. 381. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 8, by 
Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 392. Memorandum on the Cattle Industry of Southern Rhodesia, 1921. 

No. 421. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 9, 

Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 

No. 446. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 11, 

Government Experiment Farm, Gwebi, by Eric A. Nobbs, 
Ph.D., B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 

No. 448. The Cattle Industry. 

No. 468. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiment No. 13. 

by Eric A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 469. Hand-Rearing of Calves, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D 
No. 478. The Management of Sheep, by Montague Ondd. 

No. 483. From Breeder to Butcher; Cattle Feeding Experiments Nos. 14 
and 15, Government Experiment Farm, Qwebi, by Eric A. 
Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

No. 489. Further Notes upon the Feeding of Farm Animals, by Q. N. 
Blackshaw, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.LC. 

No. 584. Merino Sheep in^Southern Rhodesia, by H. W. Hilliard. 

No. 589. Raising Pigs for Profit, by MacW. Ingram, Garth Farm, P.B. 
Bulawayo. 

Arsenite Cattle Dip— How to Mix. 
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No. 383. 
No. 418. 
No. 427. 
No. 463. 
No. 498. 
No. 511. 
No. 620. 
No. 630. 

No. 662. 
No. 567. 
No. 672. 

No. 577. 
No. 683. 
No. 694. 

No. 604. 

No. 606. 

No. 612. 


No. 121. 

No. 191. 

No. 313. 
No. 364. 
No. 431. 

No, 436. 

No. 474. 
No. 480. 
No. 488. 

No. 500. 
No. 636. 

No. 670. 

No. 597. 


DAIRYING. 

Control of Temperature in Dairying, by T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D. 

Manufacture of Cheddar Cheese, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., 
N.D.D. 

Common Defects in Butter-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D. . 

The Rearing of Bacon Pigs for Bacon Factory Purposes, bv 
T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

Qouda or Sweet-Milk Cheese-making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., 
N.D.A., N.D.D. 

Bacon Curing on the Farm, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., 
N.D.D. 

Treatment of Gassy Curds in Cheese-making, bv T. Hamilton. 

M. A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

The Dairy Industry : Causes of Variation in Cream Tests, bv 
T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

Bacteria and the Dairy Industry, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

Cottage Cheese, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

The Pasteurisation of Milk and Cream, by J. R. Corry, 
B.Sc. (Agr.). 

Cream Cheese, hy J. R. Corry, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

Cream Cooling Devices, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

Milk Recording and its Advantages, by T. Hamilton, M.A., 

N. D.A., N.D.D. Introduction by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. 

Farm Butter Making, by T. Hamilton, M.A., N.D.D., N.D.A., 
Dairy Expert. 

The Production of Clean Milk, by T. Hamilton and J. R. Corry, 
Dairy Experts. 

Production of First-Grade Cream, by J. R. Corry, B.Sc. 

Drawings of cow byres can be obtained upon application to the 
Dairy Expert, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury. 

VETERINARY. 

Rabies, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., and T. G. Millington. 
M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H. 

Scab or Scabies in Sheep and Goa^s, by Rowland Williams, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

Obstruction in Sheath of Ox, by J. M. Sinclair, M.R.C.V.S. 
Round-worm Infection of Calves, by H. E. Hornby, M.R.C.V.S 

History, Control and Treatment of Infectious Abortion in Cattle 
in Southern Rhodesia, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

A Short History of Infective Diseases, by J. M. Sinclair. 

M.R.C.V,S. 

Heartwater. 

Measles in Swine, by P. D. Huston, M.R.C.V.S. 

A Note on an Outbreak of Infectious Abortion associated with 
Sterility, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S., and P. D. Huston, 
M R C V S 

Infectioua Abortion, by LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

Inoculation of Cattle against Redwater and Gall Sickness, by 
LI. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 

The Spaying of Bovines, by G. 0. Hooper Sharpe, M.C., 
M.R.C.V.8., and M. H. Kingcome, M.R.C.v.8. 

Suspected Poisoning of Stock : The Proper Procedure, by 
M. H. Kingcome, M.R.C.V.8. (Lon.), and A. W. Pkcer, B.A. 
(Oxon.), A.l.O. 

Services of Government Veterinary Surgeons. 
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IRRIGATION. 

Odzani River Irrigation Scheme, by W. M. Watt. 

The Hydraulic Ram, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
A.M.I.E.E. 

Notes on the Water Law of Southern Rhodesia, by R. Mcllwaine, 
M.A., LL.B. 

The Application of Water in Irrigation, by A. C. Jennings, 
Assoc.M.lnat.C.E., A.M.I.E.E. 

Soil Washing, by A. C. Jennings, A.M.I.C.E., A.M.I.E.E. 
Water Power Resources of Southern Rhodesia, by G. L. Robert^ 
eon, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

Summer Irrigation in Rhodesia, by A. G., Jennings, A.M.Inst.G.E. 
Weirs and their Gonstruction, by A. G. Jennings, A.M.I.C.E., 

A. M.I.E.E. 

Soil Washing, by A. G. Jennings, Assoc.M.Inst.G.E., A.M.I.E.E. 
Water: Its Use for Irrigation, by E. V. Flack. 

The Umtali River Irrigation Scheme, by C. P. Robinson, B.Sc. 
How to use an Engineer's or Farm Level, by P. H. Haviland, 

B. Sc. (Eng.). 

Further Notes on Soil Erosion, by P. H. Haviland, B.Sc. (Eng.). 
Engineering Advice. 


FORESTRY. 

The Management of Woods, by J. S. Henkel. 

Forestry in Rhodesia: Planting and Gare of Forest Trees, by 
J. S. Henkel. 

Forestry in Southern Rhodesia: The Propagation of Eucalypts, 
by J. S. Henkel. 

Indigenous Timbers for Fencing, by J. S. Henkel. 

Tree Planting and Termites, by A. 8. Thornewill, B.A. 

Forestry in Southern Rhodesia : Timber and Fuel for Tobacco 
Growers, by J. S. Henkel. 

Forestiy in the Melsetter District, by J. S. Henkel. 

Tending of Eucalyptus Plantations, by A. S. Thornewill, B.A. 
Rules for Tree Planting, by A. 8. Thornewill, B.A. 

Wind Breaks and Shelter Belts, by A. S. Thornewill, B.A. 
Price List of Forest Tree Transplants, Ornamental Shrubs, Hedge 
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M.B., C.M., F.R.C.S.E., D.P.H., Medical Director. 

No. 283. Maize Foods for the Home. 

No. 358. Notes on the Regulations Governing the Sale of Fertilisers and 
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B. Sc.. F.I.C. 

No. 453. The Manufacture of Roofing Tiles on the Farm, by Arthur J. 
Omer. 

No. 479. Quinine Prophylaxis in Malaria, by A. M. Fleming, M.B., C.M.. 
F.R.C.S.E., D.P.H. 

No. 487. The Quarrying of Granite for Building Purposes, by G. M. 
Gillespie. 

No. 518. Locusts as Food for Stock, by Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S. 

No. 549. Ochna Pulchra Berries, by A. W. Facer, B.A., A.I.C. 
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No. 569. Education of Children of Farmers in Southern Rhodesia, by R 
McIntosh, M.A. 
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A.M.I.E.E. 

No. 688. Concrete on the Farm, by N. P. Sellick, M.C., B.Sc. (Eng.), 
Assistant Irrigation Engineer. 

No. 609. Protection from Lightning, by Lieut.-Col. Judson. 
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